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fomm9*kmJ$rmUkrtty*Jpiteppd 
Him,  the  polished  Scholar-the  mmd  DMne-tho  9toUg  md  uncom- 
pmdtmg  Patriot-iho  courteout  and  condescending,  the  amiable  ami 
wufecttdlg,  P»*  CM*km  ProUtoi—T*  Him,  who  has  most  eteentiaUg 
rm^tk$bm$kairmUqf*ruelUUgk*9  an4  conferred  on  theological 
StwbtU,  the  Clergy,  and  Society  to  general,  •  looting  uroko  by  hit 
odmkeUe  pnbHcotiont,  "The  Elements  of  Christian  Knowledge,"  tmd 
«lfceRemtatlo&  of  Calvinism,"  end  thereby  trontmitted  hit  nemo  wUh 
imperi$habh  glory  to  posterity  at  on  orthodox  and  petering  FATHER  OF 
THE  CHURCH:  To  Him,  who  by  rearing  thotowortHgmindoMdgioIng 
dtreetitnto  tho  splendid talents  of  Tlie  Immortal  Pitt,  and  who.  by  thus 
msdrtyomtributmgtornto 

and  to  secure  it $  happiness  on  the  prmciples  of  an  enlightened  and  rational 
PolUy,  has  sntUled  himself,  udth  equal  Justice,  to  be  hailed  as  a  FATHER 
OF  HIS  COUNTRY:  To  Him,  the  Right  Reverend 

SIR  GEORGE  PRETYMAN  TOMLINE,  Bart.  D.D.  F.R.S. 

LORD  BIIOOP  OF  WINCHESTER 
PRELATE  Off  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER   OF  THE   GARTER, 

These  Memoirs  of  hit  predecessors  in  the  See  of  Winchester,  of  whom, 
great  at  they  are,  he  has,  be  the  happy  union  of  Protestantism  in  the 
Church,  and  Toryism  w  the  State,  proved  himself  "TTIE1POX02 
IKMSKAI  AAAflN," 

Are  inscribed  as  an  humble  tribute  of  respect, 

By  his  Lorship's 
Most  devoted  and  mithfol  Servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

VtaiMtfltatjWmt,  Jul  j  18JB>. 
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Colonel  Campbell,  9,  Gloucester-Place 
Nicholas  Carlisle,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
The  Re?.  YV,  Cannalt,'  Putney,  8urry 
Thomas  Rivet  Carnacf  Esq.  21,  Upper  ffalef -Street 
Samuel  Cartwright,  Esq.  32,  Old  Burlington -Street 
Msttbew  Cassan,  Esq.  Sheffield,  near  Maryborough,  Queen's 

County 
Stephen  Sheffield  Cassan,  E#q,  Barrister,  Durrow,  Kilkenny 
The  Re?.  Joseph  Cassan,  Stradbally,  Queen's  County 
The  Re?.  George  Cfcauiberjaine,  Rector  o£  Wyke  Hcgia, 

Dorset 
The  Re?.  W.  Rt  Churchill,   Colliton- House,    Dorchester 
The  Venerable  L,  Clarke,  Archdeacon  of  Sarura,  (Downton) 
The  Re?.  S.  CobboM,  Rector  of  WoolpiU,  8uffolk 
The  Re?,  Dr,  Cockayne,  Rector  of  Doguersfield,  Hants 
The  Re?.  Richard. Cockburn,  B.D.  Prebendary  of  Winchester 
The  Re?.  John  Cftkej,  #.C,L.  Rector  of  Radcliffe,  Backs 


x  Attbrfrribtr*. 

Mr.  Edward  Cockey,  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford 
The  Rev.  W.  H.  Colston,  D.D.  Rector  of  Lydford,  Somerset 
Miss  Cook,  Wimpole-Street 

The  Rev.  G.  Elwes  Corrie,  Catherine- Hall,  Cambridge 
Thomas  Peregrine  Conrtenay,  Esq.  M.P.  for   Totnes,    and 
Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India,&c; 
The  Venerable  William  Cove,  Archdeacon  of  Wilts 
The  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  L.L.B.  Vicar  of  Trowbridge 
The  Rev.  J.  W.  Crabbe,  Trowbridge 
Messrs.  Crocker,  Frome 
Robert  Crnickshank,  Esq.  Gosport 
The  Rev.  James  Carrie,  Much-Hadham,  Herts 
Miss  Curver,  Kildwick  Hall,  Yorkshire 


D. 


The  Rev.  James  Davidson,  22,  Charlotte-Street,  Portland- 
Place 
The  Rev.  W.  Dansey,  Rector  of  Donhead,  Wilts 
George  Daobeny,  Esq.  Cote,  near  Bristol. .......  two  copies 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Daobeny,  Rector  of  Publow,  Somerset 

Hill  Dawe,  Esq.  Ditcheat,  Somerset 

James  Dawkins,  Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S.  and  F.A.S. 

G.  R.  Dawson,  Esq.  M.P.  for  County  of  Londonderry 

Alexander  Dawson,  Esq.  M.P. 

Mrs.  Delmar,  7,  Hyde-Park  Place,  Cumberland-Gate 

Samuel  Dendy,  Esq.  Montague-Street,  Russel -Square 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Rector  of  St.  Mary's, 

Mary-le-bone,  and  Vicar  of  Exiling,  Suffolk 
William  pickinson,  Esq*  M.P.  for  Somersetshire 


The  Misses  Dickinson,  Sidmouth 

The  Rev.  Noel  Digby,  M.A.  Rector  of  Brixton,  Isle  of  Wight 

Mr.  Serjeant  D'Oyly,  13,  Argyll-Street 

Henry  Home  Drum  mood,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Stirlingshire 

The  Rev.  Edward  Duke,  MjV.  F.A.S.  and  F.L.S.  Lake- 

House,  Wilts 
Jeremiah  Dyson,  Esq.  St.  James's-Square,  Bath,  and  Laving- 

ton,  Sussex 

E. 

Neil  Benjamin  Edmonstone,  Esq.  F.R.S.  49,  Portland-Place 
Wynn  Ellis,  Esq.  30,  Cadogan-Place 
The  Venerable  William  England,  DJX  Archdeacon  of  Dorset 
T.  B.  G.  Estcourt,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Oxford  University 
George  Frelce  Evans,  Esq.  Laxton-Hall,  Northamptonshire 

Joseph  Everett,  Esq.  Heytesbury,  Wilts    three  copie* 

Joseph  Hague  Everett,  Biddesden-House,  near  Andover 

P. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Farington,  D.D.  F.S.A*   Rector  of  St. 

George's,  Middlesex 
Joseph  William  Farrer,  Esq.  33,  Bedford-Square 

Robert  Fellows,  L.L.D three  copie* 

The  Rev.  C.  G.  R.  Festing,  A.M.  Maiden  Bradley,  Wilts 
Mrs.  Fisher,  (widow  of  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,) 

Upper  Seymour-Street 
The  Rev.  George  Ingram  Fisher,  Succentor  of  Salisbury 

Cathedra],  and  Rector  of  Winfrith,  Dorset 


Mrs.  Fittgemld,  15,  St.  James's -Square,  Bath. 

Colonel  Fitzgerald,  17,  Circus,  Bath 

William  Fitahogn,  E»q.  Bannistws,  near  Southampton 

John  Fleming,  Esq.  M,P.  for  Hampshire 

The  Iter.  H.  Fly,  D.D.  F.R.S.  and  F.A.S-  Stable-Yard,  St. 

James's  Palace 
John  Forbes,  Esq.  M.P. 
John  Hoptoo  Forbes,  Esq.  Ely-Place 
Mrs.  Foreman,  Farnborongb-Hill,   Hants,   mod  47,   Upper 

Harley-Street 
Mrs.  Powle,  Chute-Lodge,  Andorer 
Mrs.  line  Fox,  St  ration -Street 
William  Lute  Fox,  Esq.  Bramham  Biggin,  Yorkshire 
The  Re».  Thomas  Lane  Fox,  Manor-Howe,  Hmton,  Dorset 
The  Her.  Edward  Foyle,  <ChoMert*n,  Wilts,)   Rector  of 

Kimpton,  Hants 


The  Rct.  Dr.  Gardiner,  Bath 

The  Rer.  Lawrence  Gardiner,  DJ>.  Rector  or  St  Philip's, 

Birmingham 
Miss  Garth,  Baker  Street,  Portman-Sqnare 
C.B.  Drake  Garrard,  Esq.  Denford,  near  Htmgerford,  mi 

101,  Gloocester-Place 
Richard  Gilbert,  Esq.  70,  Etnrton- Square 
Robert  Giles  Esq.  Wedmore,  Somerset 
Mr.  J.  A.  Giles,  Scholar  of  C.  C.  C.  'Oxford 

Miss  Gmtntn,  40,  Nottingham-Place *sw  ccfiu 

R.  P.  Glyn,  Esq.  21,  Bolton-Strert 


The  Rev.  John  Goldesbrough,  Rector  qf  Diseowe,  Somerset 

Robert  Goodden,  Esq.  Cemptou-Hoaee,  Dorset 

Mb  Goodford,  Esq.  Chilton  Canteloe,  Somerset 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gould,  Fleet-House,  Dorset 

W.  Grant,  Esq.  Fleetland-Hoase,  Bear  Fareham,  Hants 

The  Rer.  Robert  Grant,  Minister  of  St.  Paul's,  Soathsea, 

sear  Portsmouth 
Mrs.  Green,  39,  Bedford-Square 
The  Rev.  James  Greville,  Rector  of  Peasemore,  Berts 
Mrs.  Grove,  Zeals-House,  Mere,  Wilts 
Mrs.  Phillippa  Grove,  Netherampton,  Wilts 
Joiiah  John  Guest,  Esq.  M.P. 
Hudson  Guraey,  Esq.  M.P. 
Frederick  Gye,  Esq.  M.P. 

H. 

The  Re?.  H.  Hall,  D.D.  Vicar  of  Monk  Sherborne  and  Pajnber, 

Hants 
George  James  Hamilton,  Esq.  30,  Daniel-Street,  Bath 
John  Hanson,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Right  Hon.  Thosaaa 

GienviHe,  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre  of  His  Majesty's  Forests 

Sooth  of  Trent 
Ihe  Rev.  Wadhrnn  Harbin,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Wadham  College, 

Moid 
The  Rev.  W.  M.  Harrison,  Rector  of  Clay-Hanger,  Devon 
R.  Harrison,  Esq.  First-Fruits  Offiee,  Inner  Temple 
Aadley  Harvey,  Esq.  Solicitor,  15,  Kensington-Place,  Bath 
Ae  Rev.  H.  Hasted,  Rector  ef  Iokworth,  fiqfblk,  MA. 

FJU.  and  F.A.S. 


J|V  9VMCtlDCtf» 

The  Rev.  Herbert  Hawes,  D.D.  Salisbury 

The  Rev.  H.  Hayes,  Swainswick,  and  NJarlborough-Buldingflj 

Bath 
E.  Richard  Edensor  Heathcote,  Esq.  M.P. 
John  Heathcote,  Esq.  Connington  Castle,  Huntingdonshire 
The  Rev.  C.  B.  Henville,  Fellow  of  Winchester  College,  and 

Vicar  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea 
Colonel  S.  G.  Higgs,  3rd  Guards 
George  Higgs,  Esq.  Mayor  of  Reading 
William  Simonds  Higgs,  Esq.  Grove-End-Place,  St.  John's 

Wood 
Edward  Hinxman,  Esq.  West  Durnford,  Wilts 
Charles  Hoare,  Esq.  Lnscombe,  Dawlish,  Devon 
Hugh  Hoare,  Esq.  Barnes,  Snrry 
Henry  Hoare,  Esq.  Mitcham-Grove 
H.  M.  Hoare,  Esq.  York-Place 
R.  H.  Hoare,  Esq. 
Henry  Hobhouse,  Esq.  Hadspen-House,  Somerset,  late  Under 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Hodgson,  Rector  of  East  Woodhay,  Hants 
James  Rix  Hoffman,  Esq.  York-Terrace,  Regent's  Park 
The  Rev.  F.  W.  Holme,  B.D.  Rector  of  Mesey  Hampton, 

Gloucestershire 
The  Rev.  John    Hoinfray,  B.A.  F.A.S.  and   one  of  the 

Ministers  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Yarmouth,  Norfolk 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  Dean  of  Worcester 
Nathaniel  Hooper,  Esq.  33,  Old  Burlington-Street 
Henry  Philip  Hope,  Esq.  25,  Norfolk-Street,  Park-Lane 
Thomas  Hopper,  Esq.  36,  Connaught-Terrace 
Rev.  Peter  Hordern,  M. A.  for  Chetham  Library,  Manchester 


M*ftttr*»  *r 

Rer.  T.Hartwell  Home,  StoneneM-Street,  Clotideslcy-ftpaw, 

hlJDgtOD 

W.  Hoskins,  Esq/3,  Wimpole-Street 
J.  Hodlwton,  Esq.  1 1,  Laura-Place,  Bath 
Tbc  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  Vicar  of  Castle-Cary 
John  Hyde,  Esq.  56,  Montague-Square 

I. 

Her.  Lwcelki  Iramonger,  Prebendary  of  Windieater 

i. 

G.  P.  Jervoise,  Esq.  Herriard-House,  Hants,  late  M.P.  for 

Hants 

K. 
William  Kinglake,  Esq.  Taunton 

L. 

Junes  Lampard,  Treasurer  to  tbe  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester 

The  Very  Rev.  W.  Landon,  D.D.  Dean  of  Exeter  and 
Piovost  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford 

Francis  Seymour  Larpent,  Esq.  General  Chairman  of  the 
Commissioners  for  auditing  public  accounts,  Putney- 
Park  House,  Surry 

The  Venerable  Henry  Law,  Archdeacon  of  Wells,  &c. 

Francis  Lawley,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Warwickshire 


The  Her.  Harry  Lee,  fellow  of  Winchester  Collage 

Charles  Shaw  Lefevre,  Esq.  Heckheld-place,  Hants 

Chandos  Leigh,  Esq.  Stonetoigh,  Warwickshire 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Leonard,  Vicar  <fi  Newbottle,  Notts 

B.  L.  Lester,  Esq.  MP. 

The  Rev.  W.  P.  Lewis,  New-Honso,  Cardiff,  and  No.  t, 

Cumberland-Street,  Portman-Square 
Dr.  Lind,  Westmont,  near  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight 
J.  E.  Lockhart,  Esq. 

D.  Jones  Long,  Esq.  Monckton-Farlcigh  ..••..••  imo  c*pk* 
Walter  Long,  Esq.  Preshaw 
Charles  Edward  Long,  Esq.  Langley-Hall,  Berks 
The  Rev.  C.  T.  Longley,  MA.  Student  of  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford, 

Public  Examiner  and  Proctor,  Rector  of  West  Tytherley, 

Hants 
H.  B.  Lott,  Esq.  M.P.  Tracey-House,  Devon 
The  Rev.  John  Lnkin,  Rector  of  Nursling/  near  Romsey 
Lymington  Reading  Society 


M. 


Colonel  Macdonald,  F.R.8.  and  F.A.S.  Exeter 
B.  H.  Malkin,  Esq.  LL.D.  F.A.6. 
Miss  Lydia  Martin,  4,  Nottingham-Place 
The  Rev*  W.  Masters,  Vicar  of  Sparoholt,  Hants 
6.  Matcham,  Esq*  D.CL.  New- House,  near  Salisbury 
The  Rev.  W.  Mavor,  L.L.D.  Rector  of  Woodstock,  etc. 
JohnT.  Mayne,  Esq.  Teffont- House,  near  Salisbury 
George  Messiter, 'Esq.  Solicitor,  Frome,  Somerset 
Mr.  Meyer,  Engraver,  Red  Lion-Square 


Charles  Mitchell,  Esq.  Forcett~Hall,  Yorkshire 

The  Rev.  W.  St.  John  Mildmay,  Rector  of  Shorwell,  hie  of 

Wight 
Join  Mills,  Esq.  Bisterne,  new  Ringwood 
The  Rev.  J.  E.  N.  Molesworth,  Millbrook,  Southampton 
J.  B.  Monck,  Esq.  M.P.  Coley  Perk,  Reading 
Robert  Moody,  Esq.  Bath 
George  Moore,  Esq.  L.L.D.  M.P.  for  Doblin 
John  Moore,  Esq.  Yeovil 
John  Moraat,  Esq.  Brockenhurst  Hants 
Job  Morice,  Esq.  Upper  Gower-Street 


N. 


John  Nash,  Esq.  14,  Regent-Street,  and  East  Owes 
lb  Rev.  Evan  Nepean,  of  St.  George's,  Happver-Sqnare 
Rev.  Wm.  Newnham,  B.D.  (Chilcompton,  Bath,)  Rector  of 

Bossington,  Co.  Lincoln 
Alexander  Nicholson,  Esq.  F.S.A;    East-Court,   Charlton 

Kings,  Cheltenham 
Rev.  Frauds  North,  Old  Alresfard 
Rev.  Edward  Northey,  Canon  of  Windsor,  Woodoote,  near 

Epsom 

#         O; 


TV  Rev.  John  Olive,  MA.  Wadham  College,  Oxford 
Edward  Olive,  Esq.  Frome 
Ednwnd  Olive,  Esq.  Frome 


*ti»  *MrtO** 


Robert  Palmer,  Esq.  M.P:  for  Berkshire 

The  Rev.  William  Pafrtridgs,  Rector  of  ttsiftefr 

The  Rev.  Gv  T.  FretjNri,  Prebendary  of Vnfcttstkr 

The  Rev.  R.  Pretymfcr,  Precentor  of  Untold 

The  Rev.  John  Pretyman,  Prebendary  *t  bin*)!*       '  ' 

Mrs.  Peach,  22,  Gr»w*>rcV8tft4* 

The  Very  Rev.  Hugh  N:  Pearson,  Dlfc  Dfta*  efSittWry* 

J.  H.  Dawkins  Pennant,  Esq.  M.P.  VMtkkpfCwMe,  forth 

Wales 
Harry  Penny,  Esq:  Bank,  Glastonbury 
The  Rer.  T.  Penrose,  D.CX.  Vicar  of  Writtle,  Esses 
John  Hugh  Smyth  Pigott,  Esq.  fcrockley-Hall,  Somerset 
The  Rev.  James  Plumptre,  Vicar  of  Great  Gransden 
The  Rev.  R.  Pelwhel*,  Newfyte  Vfefcfcg*,  near?  TWO 
G.  Collins  Poow,  fis$  Park-Plate;  Wfeliam,  H%b  Sfeerftf 

fcfcHant* 
Edward  Berkeley  Portman,  Esq.  ifcF.  fir  Dbrfcetthikf 
The  Rev.  Brofcmfow'  Poster,  ft&tdr  e*  Hotftbfr  witH  £eftt*- 

field,  Hants 
Alexander  Powell,  Esq.  M.ft  iftitdcot^Hcrtwe,  netf  flafifturf 
Henry  PownaH,  Esq.  (fo  ftuftfelt'Sqnare 
The  Rev.  J.  S.  Pratt,  Prebendary  of  Peterborough  ' 

The  Rev.  T.  Pott,  B.D.  Rector  of  Trent;  Somerset 

R. 

•   i  ■ 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Rackett,M.  A.  F*RiftjKS*A.  FA& *m* 
of  Spettisbury,  Dorset 


Atowfcfer  fWaf,  £aq.  8,  BetWey r^qjwre 

John  Rawlinson,  Esq.    Russet-Square,    and    Near^lace, 

Abosferd,  UnAta 
The  Rev.  jt.fi.  Jfrnarda,  Yioarof  HanjbWon,  jHan  ts 
The  Rev.  James  Riddeli,  Rector, of  £^aton,  near  Winchester 
Samuel  Rpdbacd,  Eaq.Ejetcffeech,  Somerset 
As  Rer.  Atona  Joseph  Rauth,  Q>  J».  President  of  Magjmlem 

College,  Oxford 
The  In.  Jqho  fieyle,  M.A«  Reqter   of  C«Bp4»u4IaPtin, 

Somerset 

The  Rev.  Henry  Sainsbury,  Rector  of  Beckington,  Somerset 
George  Darby  St^uhUia,  ^sq.  OiesiDgton.tfall,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne 
Che  Safebuy  Clerical  'Reading  Otob 
T.  S.  W.fiamvpeH.JSsq.iUptoa-Ha^  Nocrimmptansfcire 
Mr.  J., Savage,  Librarian  to  the  Taunton  institution 
Mrs.  Scott,  67,  Upper  Berkeley-Street 
Samnel  A.  Seven*,  Esq.  ffcwrfbrd,  near  Banbory 
H.  Seymour,  £sq.  fcf  JP.  for  Taunton,  39,  -Upper  -Groswnor- 
Street 

»c  Rev.  T.  J>.  Shapoott,  Vicar  of  St.  MicWs,  South- 
ampton 
Mrs.  Shappapd,  Amport,  Hants 
W.  Simonds,  Esq.  Jon.  Winchester 
The  Rev.  J.  Skinner,  Hector  of  Camerton,  Somerset 
The  Rev.  J.  tifede,  (Protondajry  of  Chester 
The«e?.  W.  &4katb,  O/B.  Repton,  near  Derby 


xt  6ttitaftrffetrt* 

Andrew  Spottiswoode,Esq;  M.P.  High  Sheriff  of  London  rai 

Middlesex 
The  Very  Rev.  Robert  Stevens,  D.D.  Dean  of  Rochester 
Rowland  Stephenson,  Esq.  M.P.  Marshalls,  Essex, 
W.  H.  Stilliugfleet,  Esq.  Lincoln's  Inn 
Lawrence  Snlivan,  Esq.  (Folham)  Under  Secretary  at  War 
J.  Symmons,  Esq.  Paddington-Hoase,  London,  and  Ewhnrst 

Park,  Hants 
The  Rev.  Janes  Symonds,  M.A.  Great  Ormsby,  Norfolk 


T. 


The  Rev.  W.  Talbot,  Clifton-Reynes,  Bocks 

The  Taunton  Institution 

George  Watson  Taylor,  Esq.  M.P;  for  Devizes  •  •  two  eopiee 

The  Rev.  Elias  Taylor,  Shapwick-House,  Somerset 

Lieut.  -General  William  Thornton,  3,  Grosvenor-Gatc,  Park* 

Lane 
John  Hiring,  Esq.  Alford-Honse,  near  Caatle-Cary 
The  Rev.  John  Gale  Dalton    Thring,    L.L.B.    Rector  of 

Alford, Somerset ••• « three  copiee 

Miss  Thring,  Alford-Honse three  copie* 

Thomas  Timbrell,  Esq.  Trowbridge 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  Rector  of  Settrington,  Yorkshire 

William  Edward  Tomline,  Esq.  M.P. 

The  Hon.  Miss  Townshend,  Windsor-Castle 

W.  L.  Salnsbnry  Trelawny,  Esq.  Harewood,  Cornwall 

The  Rev.  Win.  TriveU,  M.A.  Rector  of  Bradwel),  Suffolk 


6vb4txibtv*.  "l 

The  Re?.  J.Trollone,  M.A.  Wadham  College,  Oxford 
Iieat.  Tuson,  R.N.  flchester 
C.  K.  Tynte,  Esq.  Jan.  38.  Lower  Grosvenor-Street 
Arthur  Tyton,  Esq,  Wimbledon 

U. 

Crofton  Uniacke,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister,  Delt* 
Cottage,  South-Bank,  Regent's  Park 


V, 


Rev.  If.  A.  Veck,  Alverstoke. 

J.  T.  Villebois,  Esq.  Harms  worth,  Alresftrd 

W. 

The  Ret.  Henry  Wake,  Rector  of  Over  Wallop  and  Vicar,  of 
Mere,  Wilts. . .. , two  copie* 

Betbell  Walrond,  Esq.  M.P.  Montrath,  Columpton,  Devon 

C.  Baring  Wall,  Esq.  M.P.  Norman  Court,- Hauta 

Siaoel  Wall,  Esq.  Worthy-House,  Hants 

W.  Z.  L.  Ward,  Esq.  Guilsborongh-Hall,  Northamptonshire 

George  Ward,  Esq.  Shawford-Honse,  Hants 

Mrs.  Warden,  Ring-Street,  Port  man -Square 

The  Rev.  R.  Warner  F.3.A.  Rector  of  Croscombe,  Somerset, 
and  Great  Chalneld,  Wilts 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Watkios,  Winchester 

Weaham  L.  Watson,  Esq.  Walton,  near  Lutterworth 

Henry  Weaver,  Esq.  Beckington,  Somerset 


&> 


">>  • 


i 


John  Wr^b,  $$+&.  Gwlfon*,*t«K* 

TLe  Rev.  James  Webber,  B.D.  RriKftl*i?*of  Westminster 

The  R<*r.  fan*  Webster,  JsfappeKhaH,  Bedfordshire 

Frederic  Richard  West,  Esq.  MLR*  far  0«sdagb 

The  Rev.  John  White,  Hardwick,  Backs. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Wickham,  Vicar  of  Newnton  and  West- 

Knoyle,  near  Mere,  Wilts two  copies 

MwWilhQ*,  «r^«nrBedk,  Binnkgbam 

The  Rev.  D.  Willis**,  DiCfc.  H^d  Afadfeer  qf  Winchester 

College 
The  Rev.  P.  Williams,  Prebendary  of  Winchester 
The  Rev.  D.  Williams,  Vicar  of  Romsey,  Hants 
E.  Eardly  Wilmot,  Esq.  (Hastings) 
M.  Wilson,  Esq.  ¥MUwi-rJ*&  Ifcrfctfre 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester, 
Barnard  Winter,  Esq.  WincbflSter 
Miss  Withers,  Wells 
Th*  Re*.  U.  Woodcock,  D  J),  Canon  ©J  Cfristdw**  end 

Reefer  of  Miphelmersb,  H&f>£* 
The  Vory  ft*r.  J.  C.  Wp*iho**e<D.I>.  Dean  of  Lichfield 
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Previously  to  entering  at  large  upon  the 
of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  I  shall 
lay  before  the  Reader  the  promised  re-print 
of  Gale's  "  History  of  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester,*  which  will 
both  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Prelates,  and  tend  to  illustrate  several 
passages  of  the  main  work.  Although  this 
may  be  considered  as  a  faithful  re-print,  it 
will  be  found  that  many,  both  of  Gale's  and 
Lord  Clarendon's  inaccuracies  have  been 
corrected. 


I  must  now  take  occasion  to  mention  the  antient  story 
of  Lucius,  tbe  first  Christian  King  of  the  Britians,  his 
founding  and  largely  endowing  the  Church  of  VVinton,  by 
his  turning  a  heathen  Temple  into  a  Christian  Church, 
and  substituting  a  Bishop  and  Monks  in  the  room  of  a 
Flamen  and  Pagan  Priests,  about  the  year  169,  which 
being  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty,  and  to  give  it  the 
fairest  plea,  only  a  tradition,  I  have  omitted,  in  the 
subsequent  history;  rather  chusing  to  pass  it  over  in 
silence,  than  to  build  on  so  weak  a  basis.  For  as  to  the 
time  of  King  Lucius's  conversion,  by  the  Mission  from 
Elutherius  the  12th.  Bishop  of  Rome,  at  that  King's 
desire,  there  is  no  agreement  amongst  our  historians. 
Venerable  Bede  placeth  it  about  the  year  156,  but  he  writ 
his  history  above  five  hundred  years  after  the  time  when 
King  Lucius  is  said  to  have  lived:  and  Gildas,  the  most 
antient  of  all  the  British  historians,  who  writ  near  two 
hundred  years  before  Bede,  (and  one  would  think,  should 
know  more  of  the  affairs  of  his  own  country  than  those 
who  in  other  matters  write  after  him)  hath  not  one  word 
of  any  such  person  as  Lucius,  but  on  du  contrary  makes 
it  appear  that  Christianity  was  received  in  this  island  more 
early;  and  even  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nero. 
Indeed  Geffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  others  after  him, 
make  King  Lucius  to  have  done  so  many  things,  to  have 
founded  and  endowed  so  many  Churches  (besides  this  of 
Wintoo)  and  with  such  improbable  circumstances,  that 
they  render  this  part  of  the  British  History  very  doubtful 
and  suspicious. 

The  following  passage  from  die  Annals  of  Wintoo,  I 
thought  more  proper  to  insert  here,  than  in  the  history. 

44  Anno  12fj4,  4o-  Nonas  Maii  Wintoniensb  contra 
"  Prioram  &  Conventum  S.  Swithuni  insurreserunt,  & 
44  portam  Prioratns,  &  portam  qua?  vocatur  Kingate, cum 
'*  Ecclesia  S.  Swithuni  supra,  &  unhersb  axhficus  & 

reddkibos  Prions  &  Conventus  prope  Murum  com- 


*4    !.■■■■  ,»■■■■■#    *> 


This  accident  of  the  burning  the  church  of  St  Swithua, 
as  here  described,  I  think  cannot  be  taken  to  comprehend 
the  total  devastation  of  the  fabric,  but  only  the  roof  or 
upper  part  of  timber;  for  so  the  word  smprm  signifies. 
And  there  are  several  antient  monuments  entire  to  this 
day  in  and  about  tue  ea»t  part  of  thi  «*  or  choir  (the 

antiquiry  of  whkh  I  would  vindka  A  were  erected 


long  before  the  date  of  this  conflagration.  Nor  do  I  find 
the  least  notice  taken  of  any  reparations  in  this  part  of 
the  Church,  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  in  the  reign 
of  the  Conqueror,  till  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  this 
see,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  seventh,  beautified 
and  covered  the  old  choir  and  side  aisles,  with  a  fair  arch 
of  stone,  and  other  curious  workmanship  ;  and  where  his 
aims  are  still  to  be  seen  carved  in  several  places.  As  for 
the  repairing  the  timber  roof  that  was  burned,  we  may 
easily  suppose  mat  to  have  been  soon  done,  it  being  but 
an  inconsiderable  business,  when  compared  to  the  vast 
works  of  those  times,  and  not  worth  mentioning.  But  to 
pat  this  matter  out  of  dispute,  the  above  cited  annals 
relate,  that  in  1268,  which  is  but  four  years  after  the  fire, 
Nicholas  de  Ely,  the  new  Bishop  of  Winton,  was  received 
there,  with  a  solemn  procession  in  throned,  and  that 
Mitsam  solamiter  celebravit,  which  I  think  could  not 
well  have  been  done,  had  not  the  roof  of  the  fabric  been 
already  repaired;  much  less  if  the  whole  was  in  ruins; 
neither  can  it  be  supposed,  that  such  a  stately  fabric 
cottld  be  built  from  the  ground,  and  finished  in  so  short 
a  time.  The  building  of  the  north  and  south  cross  of  the 
church  may  very  probably  have  arisen  from  the  repar- 
ations made  by  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  Bishop  of  this  See,  a 
little  after  the  year  1202,  or  by  his  next  successor,  who 
*»*  a  great  benefactor. 

The  copies  of  Rud borne,  and  the  Annals  of  Winton, 
which  1  have  cited,  are  those  published  by  Mr.  Wharton, 
to  his  Anglia  Sacra. 

If  the  following  remarks  upon  this  antient  and  famous 
cawedral  prove  acceptable  to  the  curious,  it  will  be  a 
aausfaction  to  me,  that  the  leisure  time  I  have  thus 
employed,  hath  not  been  altogether  mis-spent. 

.  S.  G[ale]. 

Loudon,  Sept.  8,  1715. 
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THE  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES,  &c. 


Whoever  retains  a  due  veneration  for  sacred  antiquity, 
or  desires  to  honour  the  memory  of  our  renowned  ances- 
tors ;  may  yet  trace  out  their  magnificence,  their  love  to 
their  country,  their  immense  charity,  their  piety,  and 
devotion,  in  those  stupendous  and  no  less  beautiful 
structures,  which  they  erected  and  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God  and  religion,  in  which  no  nation  exceeds 
us.  And  which  neither  various  revolutions,  nor  wars, 
nor  time  itself  (ever  injurious  to  monuments)  has  yet 
been  able  to  demolish,  but  they  still  remain  to  us,  rather 
to  be  admired  than  possibly  imitated.  And  whether 
we  consider  their  architecture,  or  their  number,  it  is  to 
be  lamented,  that  in  so  copious  a  subject,  so  few  writers 
have  been  employed,  that  to  this  day  many  of  our 
cathedral  churches  have  lain  in  such  obscurity,  as  to 
have  had  no  particular  notice  taken  of  them,  and  should 
this  incurious  humour  prevail,  posterity  might  justly 
deplore  our  negligence  and  the  want  of  those  antiquities 
we  so  slightly  esteem.  Much  time  has  been  already  lost, 
and  their  beauty  extremely  diminished,  as  well  as 
numberless  records  of  their  foundation  and  endowments, 
perished  beyond  retrieve,  both  by  the  Reformation, 
and  the  unhappy  civil  wars.  And  if  timely  care  is  not 
taken,  the  remains  both  of  one  and  the  other,  may 
undergo  the  same  fate.  Amongst  all  the  sacred  temples 
of  our  country,  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester 
presents  itself  with  a  most  surprizing  grandeur.  It  rises 
with  such  a  venerable  aspect  that  one  no  sooner  sees  it, 
but  he  is  struck  with  a  religious  awe. 

But  before  I  come  to  treat  particularly  of  this  Church, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  two  or  three  remarks 
concerning  the  city  of  Winchester,  where  our  church  to 
this  day  flourished).  This  city  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  antient  in  Britain.  *  Ptolemy  mentions  it  by 
the  name  of  Ouerra,  Venta.     The  Romans  while  they 


•  Geogra.  lib.  ii.  cap.  Ill 


governed  here,  more  distinctly  Veitia  Belgarum,  a* 
appears  by  tbe  Itinerary,  and  that  this  was  one  of  their 
stations  (probably  a  city)  the  Roman  coins  and  ruins  of 
baths,  discovered  not  long  since  in  repairing  the  castle, 
do  sufficiently  evince. 

Upon  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Britain,  the 
Saxons  took  possession  of  it,  and  made  it  the  royal  seat 
of  the  West  Saxon  Kings,  and  called  it  Pmranceayrejl ; 
which  names  are  easily  derived  from  the  British  Caer- 
Gwait,  i.e.  White  City,  it  being  situated  in  a  white 
chalky  soil.  The  learned  Camden  has  so  accurately 
described  this  city,  that  I  shall  only  further  mention  that 
it  is  honoured  with  a  royal  palace,  begun  by  King  Charles 
the  lid.  of  a  regular  architecture,  consisting  of  a  mag- 
nificent front,  with  pavilions  in  brick,  adorned  with  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  order.  Which  by  its  situation 
on  a  fvery  high  hill,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle, 
enjoys  a  fine  air,  and  a  glorious  prospect  over  the  city, 
and  adjacent  country.  May  we  not  hope,  his  Majesty 
King  George,  will  finish  this  house,  and  make  it  again 
the  royal  residence  of  the  Saxon  Kings. 

Descending  from  the  palace,  I  now  revisit  the  church, 
m  order  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  it. 

As  to  its  origin,  our  historians  agree,  that  Christianity 
nourished  here  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  that  there 
*ere  several  churches  and  monasteries  erected  to  the 
honour  and  service  of  God  by  the  British  converts  who 
Iwed  under  them.  Accordingly  we  find  mention  of  a 
college  of  monks  at  Winton,  from  whence  Constans 
**  taken,  and  declared  Emperor  by  his  father  Con- 
stants, who  merely  from  the  hopes  of  his  name,  was 
saluted  Emperor,  and  successfully  opposed  Honorius, 
A.C.  408.  And  'tis  not  improbable,  that  those  vast 
nuns  of  old  walb,  in  which  are  several  windows  still 
to  be  seen  at  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral,  are  the  re- 
"ains  of  this  very  college.  How  long  this  monastery 
^  church  might  have  continued  in  splendour,  under 
Jhe  Christian  Britains,  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  I 
look  upon  it  to  be  a  right  conjecture,  that  it  was  reduced 


t  Autonini.  Itiner  T.  O.  p.  104. 
tt^T00*  Conlment' 0tt  Aatouin.  Itinerary,  p.  221,  and  Camden's  Brit. 


to  its  fatal  catastrophe  by  Cerdic,  the  first  Pagan  King 
of  the  West  Saxons,  who  arrived  in  Britain,  A.  C.  * 
495 :  who  after  several  battles  fought  with  the  Britains 
in  these  parts,  in  which  they  were  overthrown  and  van- 
quished^ began  his  reign  A.  C.  519:  at  which  time 
he  either  slew  or  expelled  all  the  Monks  at  Winchester, 
and  set  up  his  own  idolatrous  worship. 

The  church  of  Winchester  being  thus  miserably 
eclipsed  by  Pagan  darkness,  continued  in  that  state 
during  the  reign  of  Cerdic,  and  his  four  successors, 
Cynric  his  son,  Ceawlin,  Ceol,  and"  Ceolwulf,  till  the 
time  of  King  Kynegils  who  began  his  reign  A.  C.  611, 
and  was  at  length  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  by  the 
preaching  of  the  holy  Birinus,  by  whom  he  was  baptized, 
and  Oswald  King  of  the  Northumbrians  being  present, 
wasj  godfather  to  the  King,  A.  C.  635.  After  this 
King  Kynegils  gave  to  Birinus  the  city  of  Dorchester, 
for  his  episcopal  see,  King  Oswald  confirming  the 
donation.  This  was  done  by  the  King  for  the  present, 
he  intending  to  found  die  principal  church  in  the  royal 
city  of  Winchester,  and  to  that  end  had  prepared  all 
materials  for  the  fabric,  §and  gave  all  the  land  within 
seven  miles  round  that  city,  to  the  maintenance  of  its 
ministers. 

IfBut  the  King  was  not  able  to  perform  his  religious 
design,  being  seized  by  a  fatal  sickness.  He  however 
called  his  son  to  him,  and  made  him  swear  before 
Birinus,  that  he  would  build  a  church  fit  for  an  episcopal 
See,  and  offer  to  God,  and  coufirm  for  ever,  the  land 
he  had  measured  out  and  allotted  to  the  support  of  the 
said  church. 

##Cenwalch  succeeding  him  in  the  kingdom,  A.  C. 
643,  commanded  a  noble  church  to  be  builded,  and 
gave  and  confirmed  to  it,  all  the  land  which  his  father 
had  before  vowed  to  bestow  upon  it.  This  sacred  struc- 
ture was  finished  six  years  afterward,  and  dedicated  to  St. 


*  Chron.  Sax.  Gibs,  p.  25. 

t  Tho.  Rudborne  Hist.  Msy.  Wist.  lib.  II.  c.  1. 

t  Bedae  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  3.  c  7. 
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Peter,  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  But  *Rudborne, 
the  Monk  of  Winton,  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  by  Birinus  the 
Bishop  and  Apostle  of  the  West  Saxons.  The  King 
gave  the  new  See  to  Wina,  after  the  departure  of  Agil- 
bert,  successor  of  Birinus,  having  removed  it  from 
Dorchester,  A.'  C.  660. 

And  as  a  farther  mark  of  his  royal  affection  fas  his 
own  proper  gift,  added  three  manors  to  the  Church,  ot 
Winton,  viz.  Duntun,  Alresford,   and    Worthy.      King 
Cenwalch+  died  A.  C  672,  and  was  honourably  interred, 
in  the  church   he  had    finished.      There  is  very  little 
mention  in  our  historians  concerning  the  fabric,  from 
this  period,  till  the  Norman  conquest,  but  all  agree  it 
continued  in   a  flourishing   condition ;   being  enriched 
and  endowed  by  the  Saxon  and  Danish  Kings,  and  other 
Princes,  with  rich  presents  and  large  donation  of  lands. 
Amongst  others  Queen  Emma,  in  gratitude  for  her  de- 
livery from  the  fiery  trial  of  the  nine  burning  plough- 
shares, by  which  her  innocence  was  vindicated,  as  to  her 
crime  with  Bishop  Alwyn,§  gave  nine  manors,  viz.  Bran- 
desbury,   Bergefield,    Fyffhyde,     Hoghtone,     Mychel- 
meryshe,  Joyngeho,  Wycombe,  Weregravys,  and  Halynge. 
Bishop  Alwyn  also  at  the  same  time  gave  nine  manors 
more,  viz.  Stoneham,  Estmeone,  Westmeone,  Hentone, 
Wytneye,  Yelynge,  Mylbroke,  Polhamptone,  and  Ho- 
dyngtone.     And  King  Edward  three,  viz.  Portlond,  Wyk- 
helewelle,  and  Waymuthe.  This,  as  our  Chronicles  relate, 
happened  about  the  year   1043.     The  present  church 
which  was  built  at  several  times,  had  its  foundation  laid 
»  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  by  Walkelyn, 
Bishop  of  Winton^f,  a  Norman  and  the  King's  relation, 
A.C.  1079.    The  work  was  carried  on  widi  so  much 
application,  that  we  find  the  monks,  in  the  presence  of 
almost  all  the  Bishops  and  Abbots  of  England,  came  in 
great  joy  and  triumph  from  the  old  monastery  to  the  new 
one,  A.C.  1093,  and  at  the  feast  of  St.  Swithun,  the 
shrine  of  that  saint  was  in  solemn  processiou,  translated 
from  the  old  to  the  new  church,  and  there  with  much 
devotion  placed.    The  next  day  Bishop  Walkelyn 's  men 


•  Hist  Maj.  P.  190. 
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began  to  demolish  the  old  monastery,  which  was  all  pulled 
down  that  year,  excepting  one  porch,  and  the  great  tower 
in  the  ipiddle  of  the  church,  are  doubtless  the  work  of 
Bishop  Walkelyn,  for  thus  Rudborne,  speaking  of  this 
great  Prelate,  says,  Fieri  fecit  Turrim  Eaiesie  Wintonir 
ensis,  ut  modo  cernitur.     And  in  the  choir  we  see  to  this 
day  the  tomb  of  William  Rufus,  who  was  slain  in  the 
New  Forest,  A.  C.  1 100,  and  interred  here  before  the 
high  altar  ;    but  two  years   after  the  death  of  Bishop 
Walkelyn,  which  was  A.  C.  1098,  he  having  continued 
Bishop  nineteen  years  since  his  laying  the  foundation 
of  this  church,  and  from  his  election  twenty-seven.    The 
work  of  the  fabric  was  promoted  by  several  Bishops  his 
successors.     In  the  year  *1200,  I  find  mentioned  also,  a 
tower  of  the  church  of  Winton,  said  to  be  then  began  and 
finished  during  the  pontifical  of  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  and 
that  the  same  Bishop,  A.  C.  1202,  instituted  a  confrater- 
nity to  collect  alms,  for  five  years  and  no  longer,  towards 
the  repair  of  the  church.     The  next  Bishop  who  appears 
to  have  done  any  thing  to  the  church,  by  his  benefactions, 
is  William  de  Edyndon,  ordained  A.  C.  1345,  being  then 
f  treasurer,  and  twelve  years  after  made  ^chancellor  of 
England.     §He  began  the  nave  of  the  church,  but  living 
not  to  finish  it,  he  commanded  by  his  last  will,  that  j>art  of 
the  money  arising  from  his  goods,  should  be  applied  to 
the  perfecting  of  that  work,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
chantry  by  him  founded  at  Edyndon.     The  rest  he  left  to 
several  religious  houses,  and  his  servants.      He  died  7th. 
October,  1366,  and  lies  interred  under  a  magnificent  tomb 
on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  near  the  entrance  into  the 
choir,  on  which  we  have  this  monkish  epitaph. 

Edindon  natus  Wallmas  hie  ett  tnmulatus,  &c.^[ 

The  next  Bishop  that  succeeded  was  William  Wickham, 
[Wykeham]  at  that  time  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  to  King 
Edward  III.  being  unanimously  chosen  by  the  Prior  and 
Convent  of  Winton**  A.  C.   1369.     To  the  liberality 


*  AnnaL  Wint.  Ecc  p.  301  and  305. 

t  Rot  Pat.  18  Ed.  3.  pt.  m.  22.  Will,  de  Edington  constitute  Ttiesaurar. 
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Winton  Episcopns,   constitiitna  Cancellariiu,  habuit  magnum  SigUlum 
tibi  traditum,  19  Feb.  1357.  $  Cont.  Hist.  Wint.  p.  317. 

f  See  hereafter.  ••  Hist,  Univ.  Qzon.  Wood.  p.  121. 
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and  munificence  of  this  great  prelate  we  owe  the  building 
and  finishing  of  the  nave,    and  the  west  front  of  the 
Cathedral}  where  his  statue  is  placed  in  a  niche,  standing 
above  the  great  window,  on  the  height  of  the  Church ; 
the  whole  work  being  by  him  completed  about  the  year 
1394.    The  many  honours  and  preferments  that  King 
Edward  conferred  upon  this  great  and  good  man,  are 
plain  indications  of  the  high  esteem  he  had  of  his  excellent 
parts,  industry,  and  fidelity.     The  first  employment  which 
he  executed  under  the  King  was  that  of  surveyor  of  Dover, 
Windsor,  and  Hadley  Castles,  and  several  of  his  Manors ; 
and  to  his  direction  was  the  building  of  Windsor  Castle 
committed.    In  the  year  1361,  he  went  into  holy  orders 
by  the  King's  command,  and  was  soon  after  made  Rector 
of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  and  Dean  of  St.  Martin  le 
Grand  in  London,  and  Arch-deacon  of  Lincoln,  North- 
ampton, and  Buckingham.     He  was  also  Dean  of  Wells, 
and  had  twelve  Prebends  in  several  Churches.    The  King 
soil,  as  a  farther  reward  to  his  merit,  made  him  (as  is 
afore-mentioned)  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  Bishop  of 
Winton,  and*    soon    after  Lord   High   Chancellor    of 
England.    And  now  our  Bishop  endowed  with  a  mind 
not  inferior  to  his  fortune,  began  to  think  of  employing 
his  vast  treasure  to  the  honour  of  God,  by  some  noble 
act  of  charity;  to  this  end  he  founded  the  magnificent 
structure  of  new  college  in  Oxford,  the  first  stone  being 
hid  A.  C.   1379,  which  being  finished   in    1386,   the 
warden  and  fellows  had  possession  given  them,  after  a 
solemn  procession  and  prayers  made  the  14th  of  April, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  same  year.     This 
college  was  no  sooner  built  but  that  he  began  another 
Bear  Wolveseye  (the  Bishop's  Palace)  at  Winton,  laying 
the  first  stone  A.C.  1387,  which  being  finished  in  six 
years,  he  designed  it  as  a  nursery  for  his  other  college  at 
Oxon.    One  hundred  and  five  persons  being  maintained 
therein,  besides  servants,  viz.  One  warden,  ten  fellow- 
pnests,  one  school-master,  one  usher,  three  chaplains, 
seventy  scholars,   sixteen  choristers,  and  three  clerks  ;f 
besides  the  vast  expences  of  these  two  stately  foundations, 

i/J11!?®010  CanceUatua  confinnatus  17*  Sept.  Cart.  41.  Ed.  III.  Pat 
"• ».  u.  pt  2.  m.  7ma  iterum  conatitutns  CanceUarius  4  Mail. 

t  Hitt  &  Antiq.  Univ.  Vid.  Antiq.  Ecd.  Brit,  per  Packer,  in  vita  Sim. 
Swbary. 
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*nd  that  of  the  £hurch.  He  procured  to  his  See  many 
privileges  aru}  immunities;  he  gave  farther,  twenty 
thousaud  marks  to  the  reparation  of  his  houses ;  the  debts 
of  those  who  were  imprisoned  on  that  account  he  paid, 
amounting  to  two  thousand  pounds.  He  repaired  all  the 
high  ways  between  London  and  Winton.  He  gave  two 
hundred  pounds,  to  the  Church  of  Windsor.  He 
ordained  a  chauntry  of  five  Priests  at  Southwyke.  He 
supported  continually  in  his  house  twenty-four  almsmen. 
He  maintained  at  the  university  fifty  scholars  for  seven 
years  before  the  building  of  his  college ;  and  did  many 
other  charitable  acts.  He  also  provided  for  himself  ten 
years  before  his  death,  a  magnificent  monument  in  the 
body  of  the  Church,  representing  him  in  his  pontificalibus, 
two  angels  kneeling  at  his  head,  and  three  monks  at  his 
feet  praying  devoutly  for  his  soul,  very  exquisitely 
performed.  After  all  these  expences,  he  left  legacies  in 
money  above  six  thousand  pounds,  to  his  heir,  one 
hundred  pounds  in  land  a  year,  and  all  his  houses  richly 
furnished.  He  died  A.  C.  1404,  and  was  interred  in  the 
monument  which  he  built  for  himself,  upon  the  verge  of 
which  is  this  Inscription  : 

Wilhclmas  dictus  Wykehamjacel  hie  nece  Virtu*,  &c* 

The  church  being  thus  finished  by  the  munificence  of 
Bishop  Wykeham,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in 
England,  and  regular,  after  the  Gothic  manner,  the 
arches  being  all  angled,  and  supported  by  several  small 
columns  of  the  same  diameter  at  the  base  as  at  the  chapiter 
set  together,  which  way  of  building,  though  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  Roman  architecture,  yet  has  something 
in  it  solemn  and  magnificent;  and  the  windows  being 
generally  of  antient  painted  glass,  add  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  prospect ;  as  our  countryman,  Milton,  hath  happily 
described  it. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloysters  pale, 
And  love  the  high  embowed  roof; 
Hrtth  antique  pillars  massy  proof ; 
And  storied  windows  richly  digkt 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light : 


See  hereafter. 
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There  let  the  pealing  organ  How, 

To  the  Ml  voicd  choir  below. 

In  sermce  high  and  anthems  clear 

As  may  with  sweetness  through  mine  ear 

Dissolve  me  into  esrtasies, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

II.  Penseroso. 

The  great  tower,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
fabric  is  somewhat  too  low,  but  would  admit  of  a  super- 
structure, which  is  all  that  seems  wanting  to  render  it  more 
august. 

If  we  take  a  more  particular  view  of  the  inside,  we  shall 
find  it  handsomely  ornamented,  and  not  without  several 
curiosities,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  noble  and  antient 
monuments. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  of  the  church  there  stands 
a  very  antique  font.  'Tis  a  large  square  stone,  a  sort  of 
black  marble,  in  which  is  cut  a  circular  basin  for  the 
water,  and  is  supported  by  a  plain  stone  pedestal,  being 
three  foot  three  inches  over.  The  sides  of  the  square  are 
set  off  with  bass-relieves,  representing  probably  the 
miracles  of  some  saint  belonging  to  this  church.  The 
work  I  esteem  not  later  than  the  Saxon  times,  and  might 
probably  have  been  removed  hither  from  the  old  monas- 
tery ;  the  different  views  of  which  I  have  here  inserted,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  curious. 

In  the  south  cross  there  is  an  old  tomb  of  William  de 
Basynge,  some  time  Prior  of  this  church  ;  an  indulgence 
is  granted  for  three  years  and  fifty  days,  to  all  who  shall 
pray  for  his  soul,  as  is  mentioned  upon  his  tomb.  There 
were  two  Priors  successively  of  this  name ;  the  first  died* 
A.C.  1288,  the  second  1295. 

Under  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  organ,  there  is  a  bust 
(by  tradition)  of  Ethelmarus  the  Bishop,  who  died  A.  C. 
1261 ;  who  nevertheless,  seems  to  have  becu  interred  in 
anotherf  place ;  for  I  find  his  heart  was  buried  in  the 
•oath  wall  of  the  presbytery,  where  this  inscription  is  still 
visible. 

Obiit  Anno  Domini  1261. 
Corpus  Etheltnari  cujus  Cor  nunc  tenet  istud  Saxum  Parisiis 

morie  datur  Tumulo. 

*  Registr.  de  Pontoys.  Ep.  Wint. 

ft  He  was  buried  at  St.  Genevieve,    Edit.J 
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Underneath,  upon  a  filler,  are  these  verses  : 

COMPORA   SANCTORUM    HIC    SUNT   IN 

PACE  SEPULTA. 

EX  MERITIS  QUORUM   FULGENT 

MIRACULA  MULTA. 

At  the  foot  of  these  a  little  eastwards,  is  a  large  flat 
grave-stone,  which  had  the  effigies  of  a  Bishop  in  brass, 
said  to  be  that  of  St.  Swithun,  and  near  this  last  an  old 
tomb  erected  by  tradition  for  King  Lucius. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  last  is  a  magnificent  tomb  of 
William  Wainfleet,  Bishop  of  Winton,  *lord  chancellor, 
and  founder  of  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  he  is  repre- 
sented in  his  pontificalibus,  and  died  A.  C.  1486. 

On  the  south  side  is  another  fair  and  stately  monument 
of  Henry  Beaufort,  son  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, Bishop  of  this  see,  Cardinal  of  St.  Eusebius,  and 
severatf  times  lord  chancellor  of  England.  He  is  in  his 
cardinal's  habit. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  side  aisle,  is  a  fine  statue  of 
brass,  in  a  cumbent  posture,  of  the  lord  treasurer  Weston, 
and  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  an  antient  chapel  and 
tomb  of  Thomas  Langton,  Bishop,  who  died  A.C.  1500. 

The  great  east  window  is  very  remarkable  for  the  anti- 
quity and  fineness  of  its  painted  glass,  which  contains  the 
portraits  of  several  Saints  and  Bishops  of  this  church,  and 
is  very  entire,  as  well  as  that  at  the  west  front,  being  in 
like  manner  curiously  painted  ;  which  art  is  now  almost 
extinguished.  All  that  may  be  further  added  to  die 
description  of  the  church,  1  shall  conclude,  in  its  dimen- 
sions ;  which  being  already  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, are  in  the  following  work. 

This  cathedral  was  at  first  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  after- 
wards,:}: A.  C.  980,  to  St.  Swithun,  and  a  third  time  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  by  King  Henry  VIII.  at  the  reformation, 
A.C.  1540. 

The  Bishops  of  Winton  had  formerly  an  antient  caslle 
or  palace  in  the  city,  called  Wolveseye,  which  was  §built 

•  Constitutes  Cancell.  11  Oct.  1457.    Clan.  35.  H.  6.  M  10.  in  dorso. 

t  Hen.  Ep.  Wint.  Constitnt.  Cancell.  and  hatrait  mag.  SigUlum  Rqrni 
Costodiend:  anno.  1404.  5  H.  4. 1414.  1  H.5. 1417.  4  H.  5. 1424.  2H 
6.  MSS.  penes  me. 

t  Tho  Rudborne  Hist.  Major  Wint.  p.  2? 
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by  Henry  de  Bloys,  Bishop  of  this  See,  nephew  to  King 
Henry  I.  and  brother  to  King  Stephen,  A.C.  1 138.  This 
Palace  being  demolished  during  the  late  civil  wars,  and 
nothing  left  but  the  high  walls  of  the  old  chapel ;  Bishop 
Morley,  after  the  restoration,  built  a  fair  and  convenient 
house  for  his  successors,  that  which  we  now  see  near  the 
ruins  of  the  old  one,  and  to  which  the  present  Bishop, 
Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  hath  added  very  great  improve- 
ment*. 

About  a  mile  south  of  the  city,  there  is  a  very  noble 
hospital,  which  contains  two  squares  of  building,  to  which 
you  enter  by  very  magnificent  gates.  In  the  innermost 
court  is  the,  great  Church  belonging  to  it,  built  like  a 
Cathedral,  which  also  was*  founded  and  endowed,  A.  C. 
1138,  by  the  above  mentioned  Henry  de  Bloys,  by  the 
name  of  St.  Cross,  for  the  relief  of  thirteen  brothers,  and 
all  poor  travellers  for  ever.  The  habit  is  a  black  gown, 
with  a  silver  cross  on  the  breast.  The  structure  is  in 
good  repair,  and  its  revenue  well  managed. 

This  Bishop  also  began  to  build  the  stately  fcastle  and 
palace  at  Faraham,  iu  Surry;  the  castles  of  Merdon, 
Waltham,  Dunton,  and  Taunton,  the  same  year. 

Another  antient  palace  belonging  to  the  See,  was  that 
of  Winchester-House  in  Southwark,  built  by  William 
Gyfiard,  Bishop,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  I.  It  is 
unrated  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  near  the  west  end 
of  St  Mary  Overy's  Church,  but  is  now  gone  to  decay, 
and  divided  into  several  tenements.  JThis  Bishop  also 
founded  the  said  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Southwark,  for 
canons  regular,  A.  C.  1 106. 


•  Tao.  Rodborne,  Hist.  Major  Wint.  p.  284. 
t  Annates  Ecd.  Wiot.  p.  299. 

*  Hist.  Maj.  p.  276. 


jBOonatiottejsr  Cerraram 

.  ECCLESUE     WINTON. 


*  K.  Inegylsus  VI.  Rex  West  Sax.  incessit  fundare 
Ecclesiam  Winton  quinto  Conversions  suae  anno;  sed 
morte  praeventus  rainime  complere  potuit.  Sepultus  est 
in  eadem  Ecclesia.  Dedit  Deo  ibidem  servientibus 
€$ittkaimbt. 

Successit  Kinewaldus  Fratri,  Ecclesiam  Wint,  ab  eo 
inceptam  complevit.  Deditque  eidem  tria  maneria, 
Staunton,  Srrtfor*,  and  fHortilaw*  Regnavit  annis  33 
&  regnum  Sexburgae  relignit.  Sepultus  est  in  Ecclesia 
Wint.  sub  summo  altari,  anno  Dom.  671. 

Egbertus  primus  Monarcha  regnare  caepit  anno  Dom. 
800.  regnavit  37  annis,  sepultus  est  in  Ecclesia  Cathedral! 
Winton,  cui  dedit  quatuor  maneria,  Srofcntffoft,  QSor^ 
tufjam,  Sfctltoun,  &  JBtttyampton. 

Athel wulfus  filius  Egberti,  regnavit  annis  20.  &  sepultus 
est  in  Ecclesia  Winton.  anno  857.  Hie  restituit  manerium 
de  Cfnlteaimbe  ablatum. 

Edwardus  senior  Rex  Angliae  dedit  E.  Winton.  quatuor 
maneria,  <®brrtoiu,  fcattante,  §nt&t,  &  WfyittcfyuTCT). 

Ethelstanus  Rex  dedit  Wint.  tria  maneria,  Cfctttoltotm, 
Snefortc,  &  featntrirfnortc. 

Edredus  Rex  dedit  Wint.  duo  maneria,  Sountom,  & 
Vhuiftimme. 

Edgarus  Rex  monachos  qui  per  Danos  destructi  erant 
iterum  in  Wint.  instituit  &  dedit  eis  unum  manerium, 
scilicet  Qcbingtotu. 

Ethelredus  Rex.fil.  Edgari  dedit  E.  Wint.  manerium 
de  Habontt  (forsan  Itabant.) 

Canutus  Rex  dedit  magna  signa  E.  Wint.  &  t*erram 
trium  hidarum  qua?  vocaturftflU,  anno  1035. 

Hardecanutus  Rex  dedit  E.  Wint.  duo  maneria, 
2h'ppe*men*tte  &  tBfottfaurtk . 


*  Lelandi  Coll.  vol.  p.  613.    Vid.  Mon.  Ang.  vol.  1. 
t  Annal.  Wint. 
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Sanctus  Edwardus  Rex  8c  Confe$3or,  dedit  quatuor 
maneria  E.  Wint.  BortlairtU,  «Hikt,ftoUiwn,&TOapmut^- 

Astanus  Dux,  fil.  Ethelredi,  dedit  E.  Wint.  duo 
maneria,  jHerttau  ft  Zggtopn* 

Agelwynus  Dux  dedit  Cleram  E.  Wint. 

Elphegus  Pnefectus  dedit  E.  Wint.  manerium  de 
CnmMt. 

Athelwoldus  Dux  eontulit  BBp&e  E.  Wint. 

Tunbertus  Ep.  Wint  tertius  a  Swithuno  dedit  suae  Ecc. 
ad  Fabncam  ejusdem  manerium  de  £u4cf)eling. 

Alwynus  Ep.  Wint  dedit  eidem  Eccl.  novem  maneria 
itamfaam,  doas  jHtonerf9  fltuton,  Witrnrg,  Riling,  flUl* 
to*,  ffotyampton,  &  9a*inrt<m. 

Henricus  Blessensis,  frater  Regis  Stepbani,  Ep. 
Winton.  dedit  eidem  Eccl.  Cltfre  &  maxima  oroamenta. 

Richardus  Tochliv,  Ep.  Wint.  feasant  redemit,  & 
Snail  emit,  &  suae  Eccl.  Wint.  dedit 

Wotwynus  monachus  Winton.  dedit  E.  Wint.  manerium 
deBtfttrmm. 

Dominua  Simon  de  Wint.  Miles,  eontulit  OHintyab 
E.  Winton. 

FrimeswithaRegina,  mater  Sanctae  Frethelwithas  Vir- 
ginia dedit  E.  Wint.  manerium  de  CflunUmt  in  qua  re- 
quieacit  humata. 

Emma  mater  Edwardi  Confe9soris  dedit  novem  maneria 
Winton.  Eccl.  Branfcetfbori,  Smfpftttf,  Aon>$tonf,;FfetflJf# 
tftdjtlnuidjt,  $umgeo,  OBicombt*  Wmgranr,  &  fenrttitnt. 

Getha,  uxor  Godwini  Ducis,  dedit  E.  Wint.  SWoitc 
et  Craurumtt. 

Alwara  dedit  flUDattfjtftoltt,  Xxton,  &  Wfttfiagf,  pro 
ttuma  Leowini  viri  sui. 

Edgyva  dedit  Soriungftam. 


4%axttx$  art  Secorb* 

IN  THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON, 

Relating  to  the  Chunk  of  Whiton,  several  Religious 
Houses,  Chapels,  Colleges  and  Hospitals,  in  and  about 
that  City. 


Ecclesia  sive  Episeopus  Winton. 

Winton.    Ep.  Confirmatio    amplissima   cartarum    & 
tibertatum.     Fat  2.  E.  4.  p.  6.  m.  12. 

Winton.  Ecclesia*  confiraiatk>nis,  carte  anno  9.  E.  5, 
num.  40* 

Ep.  &  Prior  confirnationis  carte  ann.  2.  H.  5.  ps.  1. 
No.  13.  8c  dun.  21 .  H.  6.  No,  12.  &  ann.  1.  H.  4.  ps.  2. 
No.  9.  &  ann.  4.  Rich.  2.  num.  7,  9,  10,  12,  13,  8c  anil. 
23.  E.  3.  No.  2,  8c  am.  10.  E.2.  nam.  1,  2,  3,4,5,  &  6. 
Winton.  Ep.  carte  ann.  12.  E.  1.  num.  30,  31,  32,  33, 
34,  35,  8c  ann.  13,  num.  47,  98,  8c  99. 

Winton.  Ep.  8c  Prior  S.  Swithuai  explanatio  8c  confir- 
matio  tibertatum,  8cc.  carte  ann.  24.  H.  6.  No.  12.  m.  14. 
Winton.  Ep.  &  Prior  S.  Swithuni  confirmatio  amplis- 
sima  concessionum  Franchesiarum,  &c.  Pat  ann.  2.  H  6. 
ps.  2.  m.  II.  &  ann.  3.  E.  3.  pars  2.  m.  12.  Recorda 
ann.  8.  R.  2.  pro  libertattbtis  allocatis  in  Southwerk. 

Ep.  de  manerio  de  Menes  8c  ecclesia  de  Menestoke,  & 
hospitali  Sancti  Johannis  Baptists  de  Portsmouth  con- 
cessis,  &  quod  homines  8cc.  Maneriorum  suorum  de 
Bitterne,  Falele,  Ore,  8c  Stanham,  intendant  8c  respon- 
deant,  hundredo  ipsius  Episcopi  de  Wantham,  &c» 
Pat  a.  12  Ed.  I.  m.  II. 

Ep.  quod  hospitale  Sancti  Johannis  apud  Portsmouth 
pertinet  eidem.  Claus.  a.  7.  Ric  2.  dors.  m.  (  •) 
Inquisitio  de  Feria  apud  montem  Sancti  Egidii  per 
ipsum  singulis  annis  tenenda,  8c  de  amplissimis  liber- 
tatibus  8c  privilegiis  eidem  pertinentibus,  tarn  in  civitate 
Winton.  8c  Southampton,  quam  per  spatium  7  leucarum 
proxime  adjacentium.  Esch.  an.  23.  E.  3.  pars.  2.  m.  42. 
8c  pat.  an.  2  H.  6.  confirmatio  pro  eodem  Episcopo. 
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Ep.  de  libertate  su&,  viz.  quod  habeat  Chaceas  suas  in 
Dominicis  suis  &  Feodorum  suorum  8c  hominum  suorum, 
&  in  tenia  &  feodis  Prions  Sancti  Swithuni  ibidem,  cum 
■Uocatkne  coram  Justiciariis  itinerjantibus  ad  placita 
foreste  in  forestis  de  Beckholt,  Clarendon,  Grovele,  8c 
Melchet    Brevia  Regis  anno  2  Ric.  2.  No.  27.  para  I. 

Ep.  Quod  ipse  8c  Ministri  in  boscis  8c  chaceis  suia 
pro  voluntate  sua  venationem  capere  8c  boscos  suos 
asnrtare  potent  secundum  fonnam  carte  Regis  pridem 
frrte,  8lc  Lib.  Parliam,  anno.  18  Ed.  I.  fol.  7.  8c  fol.  8. 
Placitum  inter  dictum  Episcopum  8c  Custodem  Castri  do 
Porcestria. 

Pro  venatione  in  forestis  Regis,  Pat  16.  H.  3.  M.6. 
Breve  de  allocatione  Hbertatis  de  Quietancia  Theolonii, 
&c.  pro  se  8c  tenentibus  suis  per  totum  Regnum  Claus« 
am.  I.  H.  4.  pars  I.   Vide  anno  38.  E.  3.  claus.  m.  17- 

De  12d.  annui  redditus  concessis  sibi  8c  successoribus 
weuntibus  de  tenemento  Bernardi  Brocas,  in  Eldstoke, 
de  feodo  prefati  Episcopi,  dors.  Claus.  anno  8.  Ric*  2. 
m.8. 

Inquisitiode  quodam  annuo  reddita  exeunte  de  diversis 
teoementw  iu  warda  de  Dowgate,  London.      Inquisit 

amo  I.  H.  4.  No.  27. 

Winton.  Ep,  Dominus  ville  de  Oaunton  babet  Visum 
Franci  PlegiL 

Exemplificatio  Recordi,  8cc.  8c  Conrentionis  inter 
*P«im  &  Abbatem  de  Hida.  Pat.  anno  23,  E.  3.  pars  3. 
m.  16, 

Exemplificatio  certificationis  i  libra  de  Doomsday,  pro 
naneriis  de  Monesto  8c  Menes,  in  comitatu  Southamp- 
ton, fcc.    pat.  anno  17.  Ed.  3.  pars  I.  m.  23. 

Protenemeutis  in  Northwood  in  parochiis  de  Conham 

fc  in  Esshere  8c  Watervile.     Pat.  anno  47.  E.  3.  pars  I. 

m.«8. 

Eiemplificatio  Recordi,  8cc.  8c  pro  redditibus  exeuntibus 
de  Ardudiaconaru  Sunrise.  Pat.  anno.  21.  Ed.  pars  L 
»•  9.  &  para  2.  m.  12. 

Pro  Suuq  perpetuo  ibidem.  Pat.  anno  5.  Ed.  3. 
P»»  3.  m.  S. 

Pro  81  acris  terrae  in  Farnham.    Pat.  anno  I.  Ric.  2. 
V**  2.  m.  36. 

Pro  xl  /.  redditus  exeuntibus  annuatim  de  maneriis  de 
Jenington  8c  Heghton,  (Sussex).    Pat,  anno.  14.  Ric.  2. 

c2 
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Winton,  Episcopatus  temporalia  ejusdem  in  mini- 
bus Regis  certis  de  causis  existentia  extendebantur 
DCCCCXLVIIU  XIIIIs.  VIA  ob.  prefer  19  Quar- 
tern Avene  non  appreciala,  Pat.  anno.  5.  £.  3.  para  I. 

ib.  30.  . 

Ep.  pro.  quibusdam  tenia  in  Esshere  &  alibi,  in  recom- 
pensationem  tenrarum  &  ecclesiarum  collegio  Oxon.  in 
Winton.     Pat.  anno  13.  Ric.  2.  ps.  3.  m.  L 

De  uno  messnagio  cum  curtilagio  vocato  Hall-place,  4 
Virgatis  terras*  &  1  inoleudino  aquatico  in  Hanunby, 
concessis  per  eundeni  Episcopum  J.  Barber*  &  haeredibus 
reddendo  per  annum  XLIIJs.  IIIW.  &  relevium,  Pat. 
anno  22.  H.  6.  pars  2.  m.  17.  confirm. 

Pro  tenemento  in  Sutton  Episcopo  accepto  in  excambio, 
Pat.  I.  Ric.  9f.  pars  2.  m.  18. 

Rexmisit  W.  L.  veuatorem  suum  ad  currendum  cum 
canibus  suis  in  warenna  pradicti  Episcopi  ad  capiendum 
7  vel  8  capreolas  ad  opus  Regis,  &c,  Claua.  anno.  14. 
H.  3.  m.  14. 

Winton.  Ep.  &  ecclesia  Sancti  Swithuni,  confinnati© 
donationis  &  tenemeritorunr  in  Northwood  &  Teruchcroft 
in  parochia  de  Covenham,  &,  manerii  de  Esshere,  & 
molendini  vocati  molendinum  Vicecomitis,  &c.  Pat 
anno  10.  Ed.  2.  pars  2.  m.  I.  in  Cedula. 

Ep.  de  manerio  de  Norton,  perquirendo  de  Ricardo 
Harwedon,  &c.  in  manura  mortuam,  Pat.  anno  II.  Ed. 
pars  2.  m.  13. 

Ep.  habet  feriam  apud  montem  Sancti  Egidn,  extra 
civitatem  Winton.  per  16  dies  duraturam  in  vigilia  Sancti 
Egidii,  &  de  nonnullia  libertatibus  &  privileges,  Pat.  anno 
£*  Ed.  3.  pars  I.  m.  16.  dors* 

Quod  ecclesiae  de  Estmanes  &  Hamedon  annexantur 
Episcopatui  pnedicto  ut  res  spirituals,  Pat.  anno  I.  Ed. 
3.  pars  I.  m.  5, 

Ep.  definibus  &  amerciamentis  tenendum  suorum 
licentia  concordandi  anno  die  &  vasto  &  nonnullis  aliis 
libertatibus  concessis  olim  A  Episcopo  ibidem  anno  8. 
Ed.  3.  modo  allocandis  Willielmo  Wickham  Episcopo, 
Claus.  a.  44.  Ed.  3.  m.  12.  &  17. 

Winton.  Ep.  habet  chaseam  de  Whitteney  infra 
forestam  Regis  de  Whichwood,  &  libertatem  Venationu 
&  assart,  ibidem  dieto  Episcopo  pertinentes.  Pat.  anno 
18.  Ed*L  m.,17.  &  18. 

Chacea  &  Warenna  in  omnitus  tenia  &  boscis  suis  infra 
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metes  foaeste,  &  placita  intra  Johanncm  Episcopum 
Winton.  &  Johannem  Gilford,  an.  3.  R.  2. 

Ep.  concessit  Thorns  Boteler  camerario  stio  I 
mesuagiutn  &  I  virgatum  terra;  cum  pertinentiis  in 
JForewell,  qua?  ad  manus  proedicti  Episcopi  devenerunt 
per  feloniam  Johannis  Baret,  habenda  dicto  Thomas 
Boteler  pro  termino  vita,  reddendo  per  anuum  Vis.  & 
S  bushels  &  3  pecks  frumenti  pro  Chershot.  Pat.  anno 
12.  Ed  2.  pars  2.  m.  12. 

Ep.  concessit  Willielmo  Parcar  custodians  serjanciag 
hnndredoruin  suorum  de  Farnham  &  Crundate  habendam 
sibi  &  baeredibus  cum  feodis,  mortuo  bosco,  &  aliis  profi- 
cuiapertiiieotibus,  &c.  Pat.  anno  14.  Ed.  2.  pars  I. 
m.  15. 

Ep.  concessit  Waltero  de  Abberbury,  &  Ricardo  filio 
no  I  messuagitun  96  acras  terra?  turn  pertinentiis  in 
Abberbury,  habenda  sibi  &  harredibus  per  servitium 
homagium  &  XXX Vis.  per  annum  solvendos  sibi  & 
rabcessoribus  suis,  &c.  Pat.  anno  17.  Ed.  2.  pars  I. 
m.23. 

Ep.  confirmatio  quarundam  donationum  per  ipsum 
facturum  Willielmo  de  Overton,  de  certis  parcellis  terras 
k  communia  pasture,  in  la  Royhey  Sutton  Episcopi  in 
locovocato  Mulcroft,  &c.  Pat.  anno  17-  Ed.  2.  pars  2. 
m.  32. 

Ep.  de  tenementi9  suis  in  Crundale  vocatis  ifanceslond 
coocessis  Johanni  Clere,  &  haeredibus  in  Excambio  pro 
teaementis  ejusdera  Johannis  ibidem  vocatis  Rumbaldes*- 
field,  reddendo  dicto  Episcopo  &  successoribus  suis  Ss, 
Don.  Claus.  anno  44.  E.  3.  m.  2 1 . 

Be  redditu  annuo  Xlld.  concesso  per  Bernardum 
Brocas  exeunte  de  Tenement,  in  Eldestoke  concesso  per 
dictum  Bernardum  cantariae  per  ipsum  fundandse  in 
ecclesia  parochiali  de  Cleware,  Dorso  Clausarum  anno 
8.  Ric.  2.  m.  8. 

Johannis  de  Pontisera  nuper  Episcopus  ibidem  con- 
cessit Willielmo  de  Leech,  valletto  suo  XI  acras  terrae 
arabilis  de  dominicis  suis  in  Abberbury,  vocati  Aldstones- 
croft,  cum  quadum  pasture  adjacente  habend'  sibi  & 
haeredibus  reddendo  per  annum  dicto  episcopo  &  succes- 
soribus suis  XII I  Is.  ad  quatuor  termino**,  nunc  confinuat 
per  Regem.     Pat.  anno  3.  Ed.  3.  pars  I.  m.  38. 

Winton.  Episcopatus  in  manus  Regis  scisitus  Principt 
Wallit*     commissus,     extendens     MDLXXXVII1/, 
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XI lib.  VI J.  ob.  prater  avenas*     Pat  aooo  51.  Ed.  3. 
m.  30. 

Ep.  .confirmatio  &  explanatio  libertatis,  quod  sit 
quietus  de  escapiis  prisonarium  non  voluntariis.  Pat. 
anno  35.  H.  6.  pars  2.  m.  (I)  &  pat.  6.  Ed.  4.  pais  2. 
m.  15. 

Prior  Sancti  Swithuni. 

Wintou!  pro  Priore  Sancti  Swithuni  ibidem  confir- 
matio amplissima  &  antiquissima  cartarom,  donationum  & 
libertatum.  Pat  anno  2.  Ed.  4.  p.  6.  m.  6.  vel.  12. 
&  anno  g.  Ed.  3:  pars.  2.  m.  30.  &  an.  4.  H.  4.  pars  2. 
m.  15. 

Prior  Sancti  Swithuni  confirniationis  charte  anno  5* 
Ed.  3.  No.  85.  &  anno  10.  Ed.  2.  num.  7,  9- 

Prior  S.  S.  exemplificatio  conventions  inter  ipsum  & 
Episcopum  ibidem,  &  de  consuetudinibus  predicto 
Episcopo  debitis  de  penitentiariis  ipsorum,  Pat.  anno  13. 
Ric.  2.  pars  3.  m.  6. 

Prior  &  Ep.  confirmations  carte,  anno  13.  Ed.  1. 
num.  97, 98,  &  99-  &  18.  Ed.  1.  num.  23.  &  28.  &  27; 
Ed.  I.  No.  19.  quatenus  teneantur  ad  reparationem 
murorum  civitatis  predicte  Brevia  Regis,  anno  17.  Ric.  2. 

Prior  S.  S.  pro  tenementis  in  Worton,  &  Church 
Akelegh.     Pat.  anno  12.  H.  4..m.  18. 

Winchester  monastry  confirmatio  cartarum,  &c.  Carte 
an.  1.  H.  4.  pars  1.  No.  9.  Episcopus  &  Prior  ibidem. 
Carte  apno  2.  H.  5.  pars  I.  No.  J  3. 

Prior  S.  S.  pro  tenemento  in  eadem  Civitate  &  Soca. 
Pat.  anno  40.  Edx  3.  pars  2.  m.  15. 

Pro    quibusdam    terns  ■   pratis  &   Boscia  ia 

We8tmeon,    Pat.  anno  6.  Ric.  2.  pars  3.  m.  7. 

Pro  inanerio  de  Lenington  &  manerio  de  Drayton,  &c. 
concessis.     Pat.  anno  2.  H.  5.  pars  3.  m.  27.  (Southton.) 

Pro  manerio  de  Upsunburne.  Pat.  anno  8.  Ric  2* 
pars  2.  m.  32. 

Exemplificatio  libertatum  &  privilegiorum  in  hundredo 
de  Ellestubbe  coram  Solomone  de  Rofta  &  sociis  ejus 
tempore,  Ed.  1.  Pat.  anno  20.  H.  6.  pars  3.  m.  33. 

Pro  3.  messuagiis  &  3.  curtilagiis  ibidem.  Pat.  anno 
Ric.  2.  pars  3.  m.  14. 

Winton.  Prior  de  via  publica  pro  clausura  ipsorum 
divertenda.     Pat.  anno  48.  Ed.  3.  pars  I.  m.  5.  vel.  8. 

Prior  S.  S.  assisa  versus  eum  per.  H.  de  Ospringe  de 
tenementis  in  Crundale.    Pat  2.  Ed.  1.  m.  I.  dorso. 
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Prior  S.  S.  assisa  versus  eum  per  Johannem  Everly  dc 
tenementis  in  Brokhamptou.  Pat  anno  3.  Ed.  I.  m.  30* 
dorso  k  m.  29.  de  tenementis  in  Alwarstoke,  &  in  27-  de 
tenements  in  Winton,  de  fossato  Regis  extra  portam  bor- 
ealem  ibidem  custodiendo  &  piscibus  instaurandis  ad 
commodum  Regis.    Pat  anno  4.  Ed.  I.  m.  31. 

De  60  acris  terre,  4  acris  prati,  5  acris  bosct  in  West* 
wode,  perquirendis  de  Johanne  Westpray.  Pat.  anno  4* 
£d.  3.  pare  2.  m.  22. 

De  sex  acris  prati  in  Winchelesmersh  peranicendis,  de 
Uwma  Whitney.    Pat.  anno  7.  Ed.  2.  pars  I.  m.  7. 

De  XXX  marcis  percipiendis  de  redditu  feriae  Sancti 
Egidii  juxta  Wintoniam  a  thesaurario  Episcopi  ibidem  de 
Wohesey  confirmatio.    Pat.anuo  10.  Ed.  2.pars2.  m.  23. 

Prior  S.  S.  confirmatio  terraram  &  donatiooum  in  villa 
Icmanerio  de  Bledune  Westwood,  &  confirmatio  pasture 
vocate  Somerlese  in  villa  de  Wulurkheston.  Pat.  .anno 
10.  Ed.  2.  pars  2.  m.  25. 

frior  ibidem,  percipere  debet  singulis  annis.  XLt.  de 
exitibus  nundinarum  Sancti  Egidii  extra  Winton.  Clans, 
para  unica  anno  10  Ed.  2.  m.  26. 

De  1  messuagio  5  virgatis  terre  &  6  acris  prati  in  Ann- 
ton  testis  de  ipso  in  villenageo  &  sibi  liberandis,  &c. 
Qaus.  anno  1 1.  Ed.  2.  m.  25. 

a  De  1  messuagio,  duobus  virgatis  terre,  3  parte  unius 
rirgate  terre  &  Xd.  redditus  in  Winemanston  perquirendis 
de  Wiliielmo  Batisford.     Pat.  anno  13.  Ed.  2.  m.  25. 

De  maneriis  de  Bradisberry,  &  •  • .  •  perquirendis  de 
Wiliielmo  Yefebume,  qui  ilia  tenuit  de  predicto  Priore  ad 
rood,  finnam,  reddendo  per  annuin  XIX  marcas.  Pat* 
*»o  14.  Ed.  2.  m.  10. 

De  1  messuagio  uno  molendino  2  acris  prati  in  Overton 
™°r,  k  3  acris  terre  in  Husborne  perquirendis  de  Jo. 
Sfcrfeld.    Pat  anno  15.  Ed.  2.  pars  I.  m.  22. 

Prior  S.  S  de  uno  messuagio.  1  carrucata  &  dimid. 
ten*  in  Sparkeford,  Horseley  &  Compton,  jujta  Hinton, 
Pfrquirendis  de  Nicholas  de  Maidston.  Pat.  anno  16. 
Ed.  2.  pars  2.  m.  10. 

De  1  messuagio  ibidem  perquirendo  de  Philippo  Mody» 
Pat.  anno  19.  Ed.  2.  pars  I.  m.22. 

Confirmatio  terraram  &  donationum.  Pat  anno  10. 
Ed-  2.  pars.  2.  m.  5. 

Prior  S.  S.  contra  eum  de  Amensnratione  pasture  in 
Httame.    Claus.  anno  13.  H.  3.  m.  14.  dorso. 
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&  Combe  Basset  in  cematafsi  W 
ft*,  asmo  S.  Ric,  2.  pan  i.a.4     Et  pra 
AsJtoo  k  Saonr  a  comMi  Bats,  \1  btts* 
Backs,  ftc.  m.  6.  Et  Ecckssa  de  Doutoi. 

De  manerio  de  Burton,  aim  Bermsi  in  mmb  Yects* 
coocesso  per  W.  T.  Aidupfeshiteimsa  orasorii  smk^ 
Trinitatis  ibidem.  Dors.  Cb*sai\  asmo  1JL  \L  & 
in.  55. 

Fratra  Orihtis  AmgmstimL 

Wintoo.  Fratres  ordinis  Sancti  Augustini.  Exempli- 
ficatio  ampla  Inquisitionis  de  tenementis  ipsoram  ibidem 
k  redditobus  inde  exeuntibus*  Dors,  Claus*  anno  16. 
Ed.  3.  pro  situ  Domus,  &c.  m.  20. 

De  processu  &  judicio  redditis  in  cancellaria  contra 
ipsos  de  tenementis  perqaisitis  infra  civitatem  pnedktam 
in  deceptionem,  domini  Regis  de  terris  ville,  &c.  Dors* 
Clans,  anno  22.  Ed.  3.  m.  20. 

De  1  messuagio  &  12  perticis  terre  in  longitudine,  &  6 

C'cis  in  latitudine  in  suburbio  Winton.  concessis  per 
^  onem  Tripacy  pro  manso  suo  elargando.     Pat.  anno 
7.  Ed.  2.  pars  1.  m.  8. 

Abbatissa  Beat*  Maria  Winton* 

Winton.  Abbatia.  confirmations  carte,  anno  42.  Ed.  2. 
No.  36. 

Winton,  abbatissa  De  libertatibus  &  privilegiis  infra 
manerium  de  Gretford.  Pat.  anno  6.  Ed.  4.  para  2* 
m.  14. 

De  1  virgata  terre  &  1  parva  pasture  in  Froile  tentis 
de  Abbatissa  predicts  per  servitium,  VI Is.  Ill d.  &  secte 
curie  dicte  Abbatisae  de  Froile.  Each,  anno  41.  Ed.  3. 
post  mortem  Richardi  de  Windsore.  No.  7. 

De  2  messuagiis,  uno  moiendino,  3  virgatis  diraid. 
terre,  &  VI*.%  VI  lid.  redditus  perqaisitis  de  Ediths  nxore 
Robeiti  Dreux,&c.     Claus.  anno  6.  Ed.  3.  m,  33. 

Pro  visu  Franci  Plegii,  &  aiiis  privilegiis  habendis  in 
maneriis  de  Erchefford  &  Caninges.  Pat.  anno  21.  H. 
6.  pars  2.  m.  26. 

Winton.  priorissa  Sancti  Marie  Magdalene,  Confir- 
mationts  Carte,  anno  II.  Ed.^3.  No.  62. 

Pro  tenementis  in  Erchcfonte,  Pat.  anno  2.  Ed*  3. 
pars  I.  m.  II. 

De  visa  Franci  Plegii  k  aliis  libertatibus  infra  villas  de 
Erefeesfont  k  Caninges.  Pat.  anno  8.  Ed.  pars  3.  mf  3. 
k  de  libertatibus  k  privilegiis  in  tillis  predictis  &  infra 
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Collegium  B.  Maria,  Winton. 

Winton.  Collegium  beatae  Marie  ibidem  vocatum  Saint 
Mary's  College,  confirmatio  Cartarum  &  Donatkmum. 
Pat.  anno  I.  Ed.  4.  pars  7.  m.  31.  &  Pat.  anno  6.  H.  6. 
pars  2.  in.  4.  &  Pat.  14.  Ric.  2.  pars  2.  m.  10,  11,  12. 

De  nonnullis  libertatibus  &  privilegiis  concessis. 
Carte  anno  22.  H.  6.  No.  26. 

Carte  anno  I  H,  4.  pars  I.  No,  II.  &  anno  I.  H.  5. 
pars  I.  No.  II.  &  anno  2.  H.  6.  No.  26.  &  anno  18* 
Ric,  2,  No,  8.  &  anno  I.  Ed.  3.  No.  60. 

De  seisina,  &c,  liberanda  de  nonnullis  terris  &  tene- 
ments in  Hermondseworth,  Sibston,  Southcoteron,  & 
Longford.     Dors,  claus.  anno  8  H,  6,  m.  10.  vel.  20. 

Pro  Priore  de  Audone  alienigena  &  aliis  confirmatio. 
Pat.  2.  II.  5.  pars  3.  m.  27. 

Pro  manerio  de  Shawe  in  comitatu  Berks.  Pat.  anno 
6.  H.  4.  pars  I.  m.  22. 

Pro  maneriis  de  Hamele  Hermondesworth,  Priore  de 
Blythe,  &  aliis  nonnullis,  Pat.  anno  14.  Ric.  2.  pars  2, 
m,  I.  &1Q,  11,  &32. 

Pro  tenementis  in  Hermondesworth,  Sibston,  South- 
coteron, &  Longforth,      Pat.  anno  8.  H.  6.  pars  2.  m.25. 

Pro  maneriis  de  Farnhall  &  Aldington.  Pat.  anno  23. 
H.  6.  pars.  2.  m.  3.  &  pro  manerio  de  Burton  in  insula 
Vectis  &  tenementis  in  Southcoteron.  Pat.  anno  17.  H.  6. 
pars  2.  m.  25. 

De  licentia .  perquirendi  centum  marcas'terre  ratione 
deperditorum  suorum  in  combustione  villarum  de  An- 
dover  &  nova  Alreford.    Pat.  anno  21 ,  H.  6.  pars  I.  m,  8. 

Pro  tenementis  in  Qtterton  &  Andover.  Pat.  anno  24. 
H.  6.  pars  2.  m.  19.  &  ibidem  qro  manerio  de  Farnhall  & 
medietate  manerii  de  Aldington, 

Pro  tenementis  in  Wippingham,  &Caresbrok,  in  insula 
Vectis  Romesey,  Stanbridge,  Okley,  Mayhenston,  Welles, 
&  Ashiield,  Humel  ip  the  Rise,  &  in  civitate  &  soca 
Winton.  %  Wyhale,  Pat.  33.  H,  6.  pars  2.  m.  4.  Bt 
pro  tenementis  in  Meonestoke,  Roppele,  Sutton,  Drai- 
ton,  Wynhale,  &  Medestoke,  in  nova  Alresford,  &c.  Pat, 
anno  15.  Ric.  2.  pars  2.  m.  9.  &  pro  tenementis  in  Ces- 
treton,  m.  14.  (Canteor.) 

Pro  manerio  de  Dyrington  appropriato,  Pat,  anno.  3, 
Ric.  2.  pars  3,  m.  22. 

Pro  manerio  de  Meonestoke  in  comitatu  Southamp- 
tonis,  &  manerio  de  Eliog,  &  manerio  de  Windsore,  in 
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codem  comitate,  &  Combe  Basset  in  comitatu  Wiltesis. 
Pat.  anno  8.  Ric.  2.  pars  2.  m.  4.  Et  pro  maneriis  de 
Aulton  &  Shaw  in  comitatu  Berks,  Wheton  in  comitatu 
Bocks,  &c.  m.  6.  Et  Ecclesia  de  Dounton. 

De  manerio  de  Burton,  alias  Berton  in  insula  Vectis 
concesso  per  W.  T.  Archipresbiterum  oratorii  sancte 
Trinitatis  ibidem.  Dors,  Clausar.  anno  19*  H.  6. 
m.  35. 

Fratres  Ordinis  Augustini. 
Winton.    Fratres  ordinis  Sancti  Augustini.     ExempH- 
ficatio  ampla  Inquisitionis  de  tenementis  ipsorum  ibidem 
&  redditibus  inde  exeuntibus.     Dors,  Claus.  anno    16. 
Ed.  3.  pro  situ  Domus,  &c.  m.  20. 

De  processu  &  judicio  redditis  ia  cancellaria  contra 
ip5oa  de  tenementis  perquisitis  infra  civitatem  predictam 
in  deceptionem,  domini  Regis  de  terris  ville,  &c.  Dors* 
Claus.  anno  22.  Ed.  3.  m.  20. 

De  1  messuagio  &  12  perticis  terre  in  longitudine,  &  6 
perticis  in  latitudine  in  suburbio  Winton.  concessis  per 
Hugonem  Tripacy  pro  manso  suo  elargando.  Pat.  anno 
7.  Ed.  2.  pars  I.  m.  8. 

Abbatissa  Beat  a  Maria  Winton. 
Winton.  Abbatia.  confirmations  carte,  anno  12.  Ed.  2. 
No.  36. 

Winton,  abbatissa  De  libertatibus  &  privilegiis  infra 
manerium  de  Gretford.  Pat.  anno  6.  Ed.  4.  pars  2. 
m.  14. 

De   1    virgata  terre  &  1  parva  pastura  in  Froile  tends 
de  Abbatissa  predicts  per  servitium,  VI Is.  Hid.  &  secte 
.  curie  dicte  Abbatisse  de  Froile.     Esch.  anno  41.    Ed.  3. 
post  mortem  Rkhardi  de  Windsore.  No.  7. 

De  2  roessuagiis,  uno  molendino,  3  virgatis  dimid. 
terre,  &  V I*/ VI lid.  redditus  perquisitis  de  Editha  uxore 
Roberti  Dreux,&c.     Claus.  anno  6.  Ed.  3.  uj.  33. 

Pro  visu  Franci  Plegii,  &  aliis  privilegiis  habendis  in 
manerus  de  Erchefford  &  Caninges.  Pat.  anno  21.  H. 
6.  pars  2.  m.  26. 

Winton.  priorissa  Sancti  Marie  Magdalene,  Coufir- 
matioois  Carte,  anno  II.  Ed. "3.  No.  62. 

Pro  tenementis  in  Erchefonte,  Pat.  anno  2.  Ed.  3. 
para  I.  m.  II. 

-  De  visu  Franci  Plegii  &  aliis  libertatibus  infra  villas  de 
Erchesfout  &  Caninges.  Pat.  anno  8.  Ed.  pars  3.  raf  3. 
k  de  libertatibus  &  privilegiis  in  villis  predictis  &  infra 
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Huudredun  Regis  de  Stodfield  alias  Swankurgh.     Pat. 
l(i.  Ed.  4.  para  I.  m.  20. 

Contirmatio  libertatum  conoessamm  teaentibus  suis  in 
Villa  de  Gretfon).  Pat.  anno  2.  H.  5,  pars  2.  m.  3.  & 
anno  45.  Ed.  3.  pars  2.  m.  36. 

Winton.  Abbatissa,  B.  M .  pro  tenementis  in  eadem 
villa.     Pat.  anno  35.  Ed.  3.  pars  I.  m.  16. 

Winton.  Priorissa  arraniavit  assisam  versus  Jo.  de  C. 
in  Minchen  Cheverell.     Pat.  anno  2.  Ed.  I.  m,  23. 

Assisa  versus  earn  de  communia  pasture  Alhekaning. 
Pat.  anno  4.  Ed.  I.  m.  34.  Don. 

Abbatissa  B.  M.  de  uno  messuagio,  £4  acris  terre,  8 
acris  prati,  XXs.  redditus  in  Gretford,  perquirendis  de 
Nicholao  Stanford.    Placita  anno  5.  E<L  2.  pars  2.  m.  7. 
De  9  messuagiis  cum  peitinentiis  in  Winton.  &  in 
suburtiis  perquirendis  de  Rogeno  Inkepenne. 

De  IX*.  id.  reddit  in  Erchesfont,  perquirendis  de  Jo. 
Skene.    Pat.  anno  9*  Ed*  2.  pars  I.  m.  IS. 

Capella  S.  Trinitatis. 
Winton.  capella  Sancte  Trinitatis  in  Cimitorio  Beate 
Marie,  fundata  per  Ricardum  Inkepenne,  civem  civitatB 
predicte.  Connrmatio  ordinationum  factarum  per  Epis- 
copuro  Wintoniensem.  Pat.  anno  12.  Ed. 2. pars  I.  m.  13. 
Pro  Cantaria  in  capella  Sancte  Trinitatis  in  cimiterio 
rnonasterii  ibidem  &  tenementis  ibidem  &  in  Southton,  & 
Sarum.     Pat.  26.  Ed.  3.  pars  I.  m.  24. 

Custos  capelle  Sancte  Trinitatis  ibidem  De  9  messua- 
giis in  suburtiis  concessis  per  Johannem  Inkepenne.  Pat, 
anno  II.  Ed.  2.  pars  I.  m.  I. 

De  VII  marcis,  redditus  annui  concessis  per  Rogerum 
Inkepenne  in  Winton.  pro  cantaria  ibidem  facienda. 
P&t.  anno  19.  Ed.  2.  pars  I.  m.  18. 

Collegium  W.  de  Wkkkam. 
Winton.  de  Collegio  in  soca  ibidem  ftmdando  per 
Willielmam  de   Wickham,    Episcoputn  Wintoniensem. 
Pat.  anno  6.  Ric.  2.  pars  I.  m.  9* 

Ecclesia  St.  GeorgiL 
Winton.  Parsona  ecclesie  Sancti  Georgii  ibidem,  de 
uno   messuagio  ibidem  slbi  concesso  pro  anniversario 
tenendo.     Pat.  8.  H.  4.  pars  2.  m.  4. 

Ecctesia  Omnium  Sanctorum. 
Winton.  Parsona  ecclesie  omnium  Sanctorum  ibidem. 
Pro  uno  messuagio  in  eadem  villa.      Pat.  anno  3.  H.  5. 
pars  2.  m.  9* 
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Abbatia  B.  Petti. 

Winton.  juxta,  Abbatia  beati  Petri.  Pro  ecclesia  de 
CollingtoD  appropriata.  Pat.  anno  26.  H.  6.  pars  I. 
m.  10, 

Prior  &  fratres  fraternitatis  8ancti  Petri  in  ecclesia, 
Sancti  Mamicii  &  Collegio  beate  Marie  de  Kalendis 
ibidem  inquisitio  ampla  de  tenemeotis  shopis,  &c. 
pertinentibus  in  civitate  predicta  Each*  anno  26.  Ed* 
3.  Ho.  44. 

Capella  St.  Elizabeths  juxta  Winton. 
Winton.  juxta,  Capella  Sancte  Elizabethe  filie  Quondam 
Regis  Hungarie  fundata  ante  portam  castri  de  Wolvesey 
fie  statute  8t  ordinationibus  ejusdem.  Pat.  anno  13.  Ed. 
2.  &  ibidem  iterum  pro  manerio  de  Norton  Sancti 
Walkrici,  vide  pro  eadem  capella.  Pat.  S3.  Ed.  I.  para 
I.  m.  12. 

Capella  Sancte  Elizabethe  pro  manerio  de  Botele  & 
advocation  ecclesie  ejusdem  ville,  &  uno  messuagio  &  £ 
carrucalis  terre  in  Kings  Clere,  &  manerio  de  Culmeston 
Gymmings,  &  I  messuagio,  &  I  carriicata  terre  in  Shides- 
feld,  &  XXs.  Redditus  in  Molendino  in  Tichefeld  con- 
««ia  per  diversos,  &  de  fundatione  ejusdejn.  Pat.  anno 
J.  Ed.  2.  pars  I.  m.  9.  De  parva  Warrenna  in  parte 
oneotali  ville  ejusdem,  &  de  Metis  &  Bundis  ejusdem, 
exemplificatio  inquisitiouis,  &c.  Pat.  anno  2.  Ed.  4.  pars 
0.  m.  4.  £t  confirmatio  pro  priore  Sancti  Swithuui 
Winton.     Pat  anno  2.  H.  6.  pars  2.  m.  II. 

Capelle  Sancte  Elizabethe  filie  quondam  Regis  Hun- 
garie confirmatio  ampla.  Pat.  13.  Ed.  2.  m.  13.  &  anno 
W.  Ed.  2.  m.  25. 

De  maneriis  de  Norton  Sancti  Wallerici.  Pat.  anno 
"-•  Ed.  2.  pars  L  m.  I. 

Confirmatio  mercati  &  ferie  &  libere  Warrenne  in 
jancrio  dc  Botteie.  Pat.  anno  25.  H.  6.  pars  I.  m.  13. 
*  pro  manerio  de  Norton  Sancti  Wallerici,  inutatio 
*ntoi.  Pat.  anno  29.  Ed.  3.  pars  3.  m.  II. 
.  5^  roanerio  de  Norton  Sancti  Wallerici  perquirendo 
«  Willielmo  Staunford.  Pat.  anno  6.  Ed.  2.  pars  I.  m.  I. 
«  pars  2.  m.  II.  &  15. 

De  Ecclesia  de  Cruudale  perquirendo  &  appropriandft. 
Pat  anno  12.  Ed.  2.  pars  I.  m.  20.  • 

Prior  St.  Mauritii. 

Winton.  Prior  Sancti  Mauritii  &  Sancte  Marie  de 
Kalend.  ibidem.    Pat.  anno  26.  Ed.  3.  para  3.  m.  9. 


Hotpitale  S.  Marix  Magdaltna. 

Wintonian  juxta,  Custos  Hospitalis  Sancte  Marie 
Magdclene,  pro  tenemental  ibidem.  Pat.  anno  35.  Ed.  3. 
para  3.  m.  22. 

Hospita/t  S.  Cruets. 

Winton.  junta,  de  Fundatione  &  Dotations  Hospitalis 
'Sancte  Cnicia  olim  per  H.  Cardinalem*  factis  &  similiter 
de  Fundatione  &  Donatione  Hospitalis  sivi  Domus  Eie- 
mos  inarie  nobilis  paupertatis  H,  Cardinal  is  &  Episcopi 
Win  ionise,  Filii  nobilis  memorie  Jobanuis  Duds  Lancas- 
trie.  Pat.  anno  33.  H.  6.  pars  4.  m.  3.  &  18.  amplissinia 
carta. 

De  licentin  perquirendi  quingentas  libras  tene  de  H. 
Cardinal!  Anglie.     Pat.  41.  H.  6.  pars  4.  in.  31. 

Custodia  domus  Sancte  Crucis  ibidem  concessa  per 
regem  G.  Walesford  ad  vitam,  &  mandatum  est  fratiibus 
&  sororibus  ibidem,  quod,  &c.  Pat.  anno  13.  Fid.  2. 
m.  45. 

Hospitale  S.  Crucis  ad  collationem  Episcopi  ibidem 
pertineus.     Pat.  anno  16.  Ed.  4.  pars  4.  in.  3. 
Ablatio  de  Ilida. 

Winton.  juxta,  Abbatia  de  Hida  pro  Ecclesiis  de  Pklde 
Trenthide,  Cbiseldon,  &  Stanbain,  appropriaodis.     Rot. 
Home,  anno  4.  Ed.  3.  m.  4.  &  anno  40.  Ed.  3.  m.  I. 
Prtposilus  Ecclesia  Cotlegidta  Winton. 

Winton.  propositus  eccloie  collegiate  ibidem.  De  t 
messuagio  &  terns  cum  pertiuentiis  in  Overlond  juxta 
Wingham,  perquirendis  de  NicbolaoBradwas.  Pat.  anus 
II.  Ed.  2.  pars  I.  m.  5. 

Winton  Chitas. 

Winton.  civitas,  concessio  ipsis  facta  domorun  &  place- 
arum  ibidem  pcrqtiisitarum  per  fr aires  Sancti  Augustkii, 
sine  liceutia  regis.     Pat.  anno  16.  Ed.  3.  pars  I.  m.  46, 


iii  Account  of  the  Sale  of  the  Church  Lands  belonging  to 
tins  See,  during  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  commu~ 
ideated  by  Thomas  Rawlinson,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Ify.  from  a  valuable  Manuscript  of  his,  containing 
likewise  the  Sale  of  the  Lands  of  all  the  rest  oj  the 
Cathedrals  in  England 
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September  27,  1646.     The  manor  of    £.     $.     d. 
Waltham  in  Hants,   was  sold  to  Robert 
Reynolds, Esq.  for  the  sum  of 7999  14  1QJ 

The  Manor  of  Droxford,  in  the  same 
county,  sold  to  Francis  Allen,  Esq.  for,...  7675  13     7 

October  21,  1646.  Catwavis  Farm,  in 
Berkshire,  sold  to  Richard  Elderfield,  for     120    4    0 

January  14, 1647.  The  Park  in  South- 
*ark  in  Surry,  sold  to  George  Thompson, 

**    •• 1191     3     4 

A  Brew-House,  the  Bear-Garden,  &c. 
on  the  Bank-side  in  Surry,  sold  to  Sarah 
Palmerffor 1783  15    0 

The  Manor  of  Bishops-Stoke,  in  Hamp- 
shire, sold  to  Thomas  Cox  and  Malachi 
™*fcr 1601     4    6 

January  19, 1647.  Lollingdon  Farm,  in 
BeAshire,  sold  to  Richard  Hutchingson  for    720    0    0 

February  4,  1647.  Curbridge  Farm, 
parcel  of  the  Manor  of  Witney  in  Oxford- 
™e,.  sold  to  William  Wells  and  Robert 
Martin,for 259    5    0 

.  February7,l647.  Downeton-Mills,&c. 

in  Hampshire,  sold  to  William  Eyre,  for    257     5    0 

February  21,  1647.  The  Manor  of 
Havant,  sold  to  William  Wolgar,  for 1662    5    4 

February  28,  1647.  Rympton  Farm  in 
Iferkshire,  sold  to  John  Payne,  for 179    0    0 

March  i,  1647.  Sotwell  Farm,  sold  to 
William  Leaver,  for 122  12    0 

March  18,  1647.  The  Manor  of 
«jmpton  in  Somersetshire,  sold  to  John 
£ayne,  Thomas  Taylor,  apd  Thomas 
U^er,  for 425    7     4J 
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March  20,   1647.      The  Castle    and  '  £.    s.    A 
Manor  of  Taunton  in  Somersetshire,  sold 
to  Brampton  Gurdon  and  John  Hill,  for.  •  9210  17    0§ 

March  22, 1647.  The  Manor  of  Bishops 
Sutton  in  Hampshire,  sold  to  Sir  John 
Evelyn,  for  ....;. 2727  13    9 

March  24, 1647.  The  Scite  of  the  Manor 
of  Hanwell  in  Berkshire,  sold  to  Edmund 
Wiseman,  for .     542    0    0 

March  ^4,  1647.  The  Manor  of  Adder- 
bury  in  Hampshire,  sold  to  Edw.  Ashe,  for  2905  11     4 

March  24,  1647.  Honnycroft  Mead, 
parcel  of  the  Manor  of  Taunton  in  Somer- 
setshire, sold  to  Roger  Hill,  for. ....... .       44    0    0 

March  24,  1647.  The  Falcon  on  the 
Stewes  Bankside,  Surry,  sold  to  Thomas 
Rollinson,  for   484    0    0 

April  12, 1648.  The  Scite  of  the  Manor 
of  Bishop's  Sutton  in  Wiltshire,  sold  to 
Lawrence  Lambard,  for ••••*•««       53    9    0' 

May  10, 1648.  Several  Parcels  of  the 
Manor  of  Taunton- Dean  in  Somersetshire, 
sold  to  Brampton  Gurdon  and  John  Hill  for    345    0    3 

June  14,  1648.  Parcel  of  the  Manor 
of  East-Meon  in  Hampshire,  sold  to  Na- 
thaniel Hallows,  for 848  15    0 

June  23, 1648.  The  Manor  of  Alr$sford 
in  Hampshire,  sold  to  Thomas  Hussey,  for  2683    9    1$ 

June  26,  1648.  Longwood  Warren  in 
Hampsliire,  sold  to  Thomas  Hussey,  for.  •     351     3    4 

July  5,  1648.  The  Manor  of  North- 
Walton  in  Hampshire,0 sold  to  George 
Wither,  Thomas  Allen,  &  aL  for  ..... .     964  13    6 

July  20,  1648.  The  Borough  of 
Taunton  in  Somersetshire,  sold  to  George 
Searl  and  Samuel  Whetcombe,  for 868  14    7 

August  1 1 ,  1648.  The  Borough  and 
Farm  of  Fareham  in  Hampshire,  sold  to 
Peter  Wilkins,  for 9P9  14   8 

August  18,  1648.  Willersley- Warren  in 
Hampshire,  sold  to  Thomas  Hussey,  for.  •     226    9   0 

September  22,  1648.  The  Manors  of 
Newton  and  Widhay  in  Hampshire,  sold  to 
James  Storey,  for..  ..••.«••»••..,  ♦  .••     863    4  0 
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September  25,  1648.    The  Manor  of      £.    %.    d. 
Benuey  and  Alverstock,  and  Borough  of 
Gosport  in  Hampshire,    sdld  to  George 
Wither  and  Elizabeth  his  [wife]  for 1185    4    5} 

July  14, 1648.  South  Farm  in  Hamp- 
shire, sold  to  Richard  Dtfnnald,  for 116!    5    2 

September  25,  1648.  The  Manor  and 
Castle  of  Farnham  in  Hampshire,  sold  to 
John  Farwell  and  James  Gold,  for 8145    8    0 

September  28,  1648.  The  Manor  of 
Itehinswell  and  Northampton  Farm,  sold 
to  Nicholas  Lore  and  George  Wither,  for    1756    9    1 

September  28,  1648.  The  8cite  and 
Demesnes  of  the  Manor  of  Woodhay  in 
Hampshire,  sold  to  Iislibone  Long  and 
John Goddard, for .,«,«,.««....       527    4    0 

September  28,  1648.  The  Manor  of 
Beaworth  in  Hampshire,  sold  to  Stephen 
&twicke,for    748    6    6$ 

December  15  1  648  The  Manor  of 
Drojse-Court  and  Macknage  Farm  in 
Gloucestershire  and  Hampshire,  belonging 
Partly  to  Gloucester,  and  partly  to  Win- 
<***»  Cathedral,  sold  to  Robert  Gale, 
*» * 176  10    0 

December  28,  1648.  The  Manor  of 
Bnghtwell  in  Berkshire,  sold  to  Robert 
valejor 1780  12  10 

January  10, 1649.  The  Manor,  Town, 
aw  Borough  of  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire, 
«**  to  William  Bassitt  and  Edward  War- 
^MNfor + 4916  18  114 

January  12,  1649.  The  Manors  of 
I  rodsclife,  West-Courte,  and  Fareham,  in 
Kent  and  Hampshire,  belonging  to  this  See, 
™  that  of  Rochester,  sold  to  Nicholas 
JwnMor 1632  12    7J 

February  7,  1649.  The  Manor  of 
£ountell  in  Hampshire,  sold  to  John  Dove, 
^for    609  11    4 

March  12, 1649.  Pepper  Poundisford 
£nn  in  Somersetshire,  sold  to  Sir  John 
kymer,  Thomas  Hodges,  sen.  and  Thomas 
Hodges, jun. for  ♦••..., 292  15    2 


Kjrrhli,  IS49.     Th*  Manor  of  C«nr-      £.  j.    i, 
Itv  iii  fcLimpsnire,  aolil  to  John.  Pigeon,  foe      fiU  11     6 

March  -1 .  lt>4»,     The  Manor of  Moctoa 
in  Hsuioehire.  wjU  tx>  lik-haid  Huat,  for..     1175    0    0 

June  20,  Hi-ift.     The  Manor  of  BttKrae 
in  Hampshire,  soU  to  J<jcn  Barfcateei,  for      1716    6    8 

July  IJ,  1849.     Th«  Manor  at  AasBcra- 
wortk  in  tLuup*au>>,  sold  to  Itilnii  ^«%- 

widie.tor |S9    4    7 

Augwrf  1, 1849.     Thr  Manor  of  Mifead 
iu  tLunnebice,  sold  toNiduLeve,  Esq.  foe     2949  10     7 

Anguot.3,  L849-   Tn*  Hwx  afOswto. 
k  Hampshire,  sold  k>  T»o».  Andrews  for    2193    3     1 

August  S,  1<H».    Sewnl  Land*  in  th„* 
Manor  or  SnBun  m  Uaaawkirc.  soli  H>  Sir 

Jttkn£«<fhB.for 1717    7    6 

Aag«*t  -'-t.  1649.    Stoie  Park  in  Hamp- 
shire. wU  to  Tk*«  Cox  and   Malachi 

Dwtkvfac    22118    4 

Srpnmber  I*.  1649.    IV  Manorof  East 
Meon  w  HaBpfOBV,  sold  to  Fras.  Allen, 

Ew.nr 3114     6    5 

September  i*.  1649.     The  Manor  of 
Sonthtrark  and  Wiuvfcesler  House,  sold  to 

Thorn**  Walker,  for 4360    8    3 

September  39.  1649.     The  Manor    of 

»^k — -_  n .11  ™   Berkshire,  sold  to 

333    0    0 

The  Manor  ofWithy- 
to  Tnomas  Andrews 

for 1491    0    5 

■ ,  The  Manor  and 
igh,  sold  lo  Thomas 

130  12    0 

>.  The  Manors  of 
Borough  of  Hindoo, 
owe,  Esq.  for  ....  4668  12  7J 
1'hu  Manor  and  Farm 
douiram  Byfeild,  for  352  5  0 
The  Manor  of  Haul- 
s'ither,  for 3796  18  11 

he  Scite  of  the  Manor 
1  other  Lands,  i  > 
479    3    4 
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September  27,  1650.     Stallage-Croff,     £.  $.    d. 
and  other  Lands,  parcel  of  the  Manor  of 
Brightwell  in  Berkshire,   sold  to  Robert 
Gale,  for 50  10    0 

March  12,  1651.  Several  Lands, 
Tenements,  Houses,  and  Buildings,  be- 
longing to  the  Manor  of  Southwark,  in 
Suny,  sold  to  Thomas  Walker,  for 465  13    4 


Sum  total,  .£101,188  10    9 J 


The  Dimensions  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester. 

The  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  545  feet,  whereof  our 
Lad/s  Chapel  at  the  east  end,  is  54  feet  From  that 
chapel  to  the  iron  door  above  the  steps,  near  the  entrance 
into  the  choir,  is  160  feet.  From  that  iron  door  to  the 
porch  at  the  weat  end,  is  351  feet.  The  full  breadth  of 
the  church  is  87  feet.  The  choir  is  in  length  136  feet, 
*nd  in  breadth  40  feet. 


The  Tombs  and  Monuments  in  this  Cathedral. 

From  the  altar,  on  the  top  of  the  wall  are  now  six 
chests,  three  on  either  side ;  wherein  are  the  bones  of 
•ome  Saxon  and  Danish  Kings,  as  also  of  some  Bishops. 

On  the  south  side,  die  firet  chest  hath  this  inscription : 

Ctotatf  »tx,  ebtit  amn  955. 
■he  piu*  in  tumulo  Ktx  CtaUit*  wpAtttit 
Qui  $a*  Sritomint  ttrrorf  rtxnrat  eg*  jrie. 

The  second  chest  hath  this  inscription : 

Cfemunlutf  »ex,  obitt  *** 

Quern  (fpea  )ac  retiiut  £*mtm*um  ivadpt  CtytiiU 

€htf  fcitonte  $atrt  rejjCa  ttepfca  tuUt. 
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The  third  chest  did  formerly  contain  the  bones  of 
Canutus  and  William  Rufus.  The  tomb  for  the  latter, 
of  grey  marble,  is  raised  about  two  feet  from  the  pave* 
ment  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  choir,  before 
the  high  altar,  and  the  bones  being  chested,  were  set  up 
over  the  door  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  on  the  south  side  as  you 
come  into  the  choir.  On  that  chest  was  formerly  thia 
inscription : 

Ate  jacntt  otta  CauUmi*  rt  OaCUulmi  »uft. 

And  lately  this  inscription  is  put  thereon : 

In  hac  et  altera  e  regiotte  cista  reliquia  sunt  ostium 
Canuti  et  Rvji  Regum ;  Emma  Regime,  Wina  et 
Alwini  Episcopotum. 

In  the  tomb  of  William  Rufus,  which  was  broke  open 
by  the  rebels  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  was  found  the 
dust  of  that  king,  some  relics  of  cloth  of  gold,  a  large 
gold  ring,  and  a  small  silver  chalice. 

On  the  north  side  are  likewise  three  chests  on  the  top  of 
the  *  all ;  the  first  from  the  altar  hath  this  inscription  on  it : 

SUx  Btnjrulau*  abut  641. 

On  the  choir  side  of  the  same  chest : 

S*ulpf)u*  Bex  obtit  857. 
fifatgibt  in  cfeta  l>ar  *umil  o**a  jaenrt  et  tOtvJffyi  fwrtator, 

ifit  betufaetor  trat. 

The  second  chest  hath  this  inscription : 

»rnulp!)ttf  lUx  obtit  754. 

On  the  choir  side  : 

Xgbertu*  obttt  837. 
x  Igbmu*  pauaat  cum  aUjt  Btnulp$o 
it*  tgregit  murtra  utrrq ;  tulit. 

The  third  chest  contained  formerly  the  bones  of  Bishop 
Wina,  with  this  inscription: 

•Kc  jaont  ®**a  BHina  Ipirtopi. 

With  Ttiahnn  Winn's.  was  enclosed  the  bodv  of  Stiffandv 
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fttc  facet  fttigfliftts*  «rdHtp(i«piU- 
But  now  this  inscription  is  upon  it : 

In  hac  cut&A.  D.  166 1.  promiscue  recondita  sunt  0**a 
Prwdpym  If  Pralatorum,  Sacnlega  barbarie  dispersa, 
A.  D.  1642. 

Under  the  second  chest  on  the  south  wall,  is  this 
inscription : 

fate*  est  cocputf  tttcafti  OHtllulmi  Conqurftori*  (Oti  it 

Storniae  tluci*. 

On  the  Bame  wall  is  entombed  the  heart  of  Ethelmarus, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  this  inscription : 

gftfttamto  1261. 
Cotpiu  Htyelmari,  cujutf  cor  nunc  tout  tttt*  •armn, 
Bartlti*  morte  *atur  tumuln. 

From  the  westward  in  the  same  wall  is  this  inscription : 

fatal  rtt  cor.  $tcf)obi    olim  WHnton   Bfttcoji    atft* 

corpu*  t*t  apuU  OTabtrlg. 

In  the  south  wall,  eastward,  lies  the  body  of  Richard 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  by  whose  care  the  bones  of 
the  Saxon  Kiags  were  chested.  He  was  the  founder  of 
Corpus  Christi  College  in  Oxford,  and  a  great  benefactor 
in  repairing  the  upper  part  of  this  choir. 

Near  unto  this  monument  is  a  small  private  oratory, 
which  he  usually  frequented  for  his  devotion,  and  which 
is  still  called  Bishop  Fox's  study. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  wall  was  formerly  a  fourth 
chest,  containing  the  bones  of  Bishop  Elmstan  and 
Bishop  Kynulphus,  with  this  inscription : 

ftmttftce*  fjatr  raptfd  %uo*  terot  inctruratotf  primus*  Clm*ta> 
flu*,  }uic  *uc«*"sarq ;  finnulpljus'. 

Bishop  Alfimus's  monument  was  on  the  same  wall 
eastward  from  Bishop  Elmston,  with  this  inscription  : 

Sifirauj*  plumfco  prefut  requttacit  in  f*to. 

Under  Kingulstus's  chest  in  the  same  wall,  is  this 

inscription : 

©ui  jacet  fyc  »egm  £ceptrum  tult't  fcar&Uamttu* 
Immai  Cmttonf  <  gnatu*  rt  (p*t  fuit 

«wtt.a.  s.  uu*. 

d2 
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In  the  same  wall,  this : 

Slfntmif  ooiit,  9.  9.  1047. 

Kit  jnttt  3*ltotni  rurpus,  qui  muntia  nabiS 
Cnntulit  Zgrtgia,  partita  (Thristr  pig. 

In  the  same  wall,  within  the  choir,  is  this  inscription 
for  Queen  Emma : 

VKc  Xmmam  rista  XUginam  tsntintt  ista  Surit  EthtrtJrrtMS 

Knc  haw,  tt  postta  Crnutus ; 

Ebtaartfnm  pari  t  rjatt,  ai  KarHt'tamitum  Quatuar  has  ftt  gf* 

hate  bftit  j&rrptra  trntntfS ; 

ffagloram  Btgtm  fuit  ija«  sit  matrr  tt  uxor. 

In  the  same  wall,  without  die  choir,  eastward,  iieth  the 
body  of  Stephen  Gardiner,  sometime  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. 

This  monument  was  much  abused  in  the  times  of  the 
late  rebellion. 

Under  the  monument  of  Bishop  Alfimus,  on  the  north 
side,  was  this  inscription  : 

Bt  tomtit  carpus  tumulus'  tnut    isu   SSohamri*  BainttS, 

aUntaniat  ScusiiliS  tximtf. 

©biit  anno  1304. 

In  the  wall  on  the  north  side,  under  the  chest  of  Wina, 
is  the  monument  of  Bishop  Toclive,  with  this  inscription : 

StatAtli*  tgrtaii  pauSattt  hie  nwmfara  JSUcartt 

CaUmu,  alt  Sunmti  gauBta  fluitto  palt. 

©biit  annn  1189. 

Behind  the  choir  on  the  north  side,  Iieth  a  warlike 
person,  whose  figure  is  much  defaced,  with  this  inscription  : 

»(c  Ja«t  aatntrimu*  Contra  &t  insula 
EUana  aliai  HHintaTl. 

On  the  north  side,  under  the  stairs  which  lead  to  the 
organ,  was  found  some  few  years  since,  the  heart  (as  is 
supposed)   of  Hugh  le  Bruue,  some  time  Prior  of  St 
Swithin's,  in  a  box  of  tin.    His 
upon  the  place  where  the  heart ' 

In  the  utmost  wall  of  the  < 

entrance  into  the  vault  in  whic 

first  buried.    Over  it  is  this  insc 

SflBcta  flSaria,  tt  9 
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On  one  side  of  the  entrance  are  these  names : 

SmpbtasSex  *.  Sirfara*  fcoUtomu1 

*x*totou*Xu  Igberotf»tt        • 

Stoata*  Six  *nrior.         athrirtanm  3fU»  fcliui  rjttf. 
On  the  other  side  the  entrance,  are  these  names : 

|W|M*«- »gt  Km.  Smma  i&egma.  aitoinii*lpf«op« 
«W>wOw*ej.S.«)tMcott*KM  fillus «{„*.  «inttttt«Mw 

Underneath  is  this  inscription : 

gum;  5*»t.ri»  Mnt  die  in  ■««  •rpaFU, 
**  ■«"»*  «■«*»  fulgent  afaunU  nulu. 

I«  the  middle  of  the  space  above  the  choir,  is  a  monu- 
ment raised  somewhat  higher  than  the  pavement,  said  to 
be««t  of  Lttcws  the  first  Christian  King ;  but  there  is  no 
■stnpoon  upon  it. 

i.*0JL*?i80'!th  "d*  of  that  !Pace  behind  *e  high  altar, 
■  erected I  to  the  memory  of  rfenry  Beaufort,  Cardinal  of 
it  tusebms,  and  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  fair  and  stately 
oalted  monument,  with  his  effigies  in  his  habit:  the 

SXiJ?M°WuWho,,y  ?bliterated»  m»  being  aU  that 
speared  legible  above  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Crftolatir  il  nttfrttrm  tnlinicoxHiat  tuai. 

He  deceased  upon  the  1 1th.  day  of  April,  anno  1447, 
^  been  Bishop  of  Winchester  43  yea«,  and  from  the 
tnne  of  his  first  consecration  50  years. 

Among  other  good  deeds,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
kjtah  an  hospital  in  Winchester,  near  St.  Crosse's. 
WMh  be  presently  endowed  with  land  to  the  value  of 

fcH™Zi    ;If,Ily1'ent;  and»  moreover,  gave  unto  it 
rH*1^  John  <te  Fordingbridge.    In  it  was  to 
«"»mteuned  a  master,  two  chaplains,  thirty-five  poor 
■**>  and  three  women. 
On  the  north  side  is  a  fair  monument  of  William  Wain- 

h^Lfr"?  0f  W,ncbe»te',»  holding  his  heart  between 
» Band,:  he  was  founder  of  Magdalen  College  in  Ox- 
""J ,  but  it  has  no  inscription  upon  it. 

4emJh^lend.0f.tl,is  Church'  are  ***»  Chapels.  In 
ItS^1^  ^^J*""1  Vi*in  '•  "»  it  Queen  Mary 
Juried  to  Kong  PhJip.    The  chair  in  which  she  sat 
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On  the  north  side  is  a  small  Chapel,  wherein  is  the 
monument  of  Richard  late  Earl  of  Portland,  with  this 
inscription : 

Depositum 

Ricardi  Weston,  Comitis  Portland, 

Magai  Angliae  Thesaurarii 

qoo  munere  raugi 

coepit 

Anno  Regis  Caroli  quarto, 

Idq ;  simnl  cam  vita  exnit 

Anno  praedicti  Domini  Regis 

Decimo, 

Annoq;  Domini  Redemptoris  16*34. 

Decioio  tertio  die  Klartii. 

On  the  south  side  is  a  little  Chapel,  in  which  is  a  mon- 
ument of  Thomas  Langton,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Near  the  door  of  the  Chapel,  is  a  fair  black  marble, 
raised  a  little  above  the  pavement,  under  which  lyeth 
Frances,  late  Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter,  with  mis 
inscription : 

Honoralissima  Domina 

Francesca 

Thorn  ae  Comitis  Exon.  relicta, 

Bonornm  opera  m,  pariter  ac  diernm 

plena, 
Obdormivit  in  Domino 
Domini  MDCLXHI. 
iEtatis  sa«  LXXXVII. 

Going  down  from  the  south  door  of  the  choir,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  steps,  on  the  left  hand,  are  two  old  monu- 
ments ;  the  one  hath  no  inscription,  thd  other  has  this 
about  it: 

&U  facet  OHlUtlmti*  De  Baaing,  quantum  yrfor  (*tftt* 
0cdc*fae,  cu\u*  animat  jtoafttftur  Ben* ,  et  q*i  pio  aahaa 
tin*  orabcdt,  tie*  anno*  ct  qvfnqtugiatt  tit*  iafealgeatiat 
pmistft 

At  the  end  of  the  cross  aisle,  southwards,  is  the  chapter- 
house ;  above  stairs  are  the  library  and  audit-house,  built 
in  1668. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  choir,  at  the  great  door,  on  one 
side,  is  the  statue  of  King  James,  in  brass ;  on  the  other 
aide,  is  that  of  King  Charles  the  first,  in  whose  time 
this  screen  was  erected. 


Anno  1 
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In  the  body  of  the  church,  near  the  pulpit,  is  a  stone 
with  this  inscription : 

■KlUthM*  lUngsmell,  Vriot  ultfmu*,  Secanu* 

fthaw  Qttlniat 

•lift  1548 

Likewise  upon  a  flat  marble  stone,  near  the  pulpit,  is 
this  inscription : 

ilotatu*  ftorttf  fffceologiae  Boctor 
eximiu*,  quontoam  <£fyrt*ti  cau*a 
end,  fceinDe  tf  piscopu*  {Sainton : 
pie  oftift  in  Somino  Jun.  1,  1580. 
Xpi*copatu*  *ui  anno  19. 

Upon  another  marble  stone,  opposite  to  the  former,  is 
this  inscription : 

S.  Joanne*  8Kat*on  ftttfu*  0cc(e*iae  HMntoa : 
9raefcenfcarfa*,  Becanu*,  ac  fceinte  aytseopn*, 
Vrnoentisftan*  #ater,  bir  optf  un*, 
9raectpae  erga  inope#  mitericor*. 
•Wit  in  Somino  Jannar :  23. 
Anno  aetati*  *nae  63,  0pi*copatu*  4. 

1583. 

Below  the  steps  towards  the  choir,  on  the  south  side! 
is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Edyndon,  with  this  epitaph ; 

€wm  nates  OTrtfalmu*  tyc  est  tumulatu* 
P«Al  pratgcatu*,  in  fflftintoaia  Catfctwatu*, 
Ctni  per  tean*itf*,  ejus  snonocat  betttfe 
Jfrmoo*  et  mitt*,  awtt  cum  mille  perttt* 
ptfbfgil  Sfogiocunt  fait,  aofutor  popntownt 
Brief*  tfenontm  Pattr,  et  Protector  eaenm 
&  <£♦  trtbttjs  functtsm  po*t  1  J?  *it  J  punctual 
&ctate  *mctnm  notat  l)unc  Dctobjri*  imtnctnnu 

1366. 

Near  the  little  south  door  in  the  body  of  the  Church,  is 
die  tomb  of  William  Wyckham,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
founder  of  Winchester  College,  and  of  New  College  in 
Oxford ;  and  repairer  of  the  west  part  of  this  Church* 
With  this  epitaph : 

affityefmn*  Mctn*  OTickfctm  facet  fyc  ma  Wctu* 
Sftfit*  <&&**«  pcs*ul:  rtparaW  eamqpe 
logo*  teat,  fcaptfer,  probat  ftoc  cum  tttttt  paupt*, 
$<m*flu*  parte*  rqpii  foot  ttnt  Kjftr» 


®»nift  pclmum  Mat,  33UM 
3ogttrt  onus,  tanratani  qutonu;;  vuKttt 
Pm  tantts  mtritis,  quoD  sit  Nbl  ttta  ymmlft 

Next  to  the  Countess  of  Exeter's  monument,  on  the 
south  tide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Cathedral  Church, 
under  a  black  marble  stone,  lies  buried  the  Lord  Henry 
Powlett,  with  these  arms ;  viz.  Three  daggers  with  the 
points  downwards.  The  crest,  is  a  falcon  with  a  coronet 
round  his  neck,  and  a  bell  on  each  leg,  with  a  mantling 
round  the  coat,  and  a  half-moon  between  two  of  the 
daggers,  and  the  following  inscription : 

Hie  Coaditnm  sab  hoc 
M  arm  ore  est  corpus 
Omatissimi  Domini 

Henrid 

Powlett.  Evooti  ex 

Hac  Vita  11°  die  Maii 

Anno  Dom.  1672. 

Next  to  him  lies  Sir  Thomas  Higgons,  under  a  large 
stone,  with  these  arms ;  viz.  Three  eagles'  heads  erased 
in  the  field,  and  this  inscription : 

Hera  lietfa  the  Body  of 

Sir  Thomas  Higgons, 

who  died  the  24th. 

of  November, 

1692. 

And  on  the  south  side,  lies  the  Countess  of  Essex,  under 
,  with  two  coats  of  arms,  viz.  Essex's  im- 
:'s,  and  this  inscription : 

Quit-quid  Reliquum  est 
Elix.  Essexite  Comitissss 

Hie  Deponitnr. 

Filia  fait  Gal.  Pawlett  Mil 

i  Roberti  Essexite  Com.  Conjox 

fost  cajos  obitnm  traasiit 

in  alias  Nnptiaa. 

Cam  Thoma  Higgons  Mil. 

biit  Penolt.  August!  A.  D.  1656. 

St  hie  Sepulta,  Oratione 

Fnnebri  a  Marito  ipso. 

More  Frisco  Laudata  Tnit. 
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Next  to  the  Countess  of  Essex's  monument  and  adjoin- 
ing to  die  south  wall,  under  a  large  marble  stone  enclosed 
with  iron  rails,  lies  Bishop  Leving,  with  the  arms  of  the  See 
of  the  Bishopric  of  the  isle  of  Man,  and  three  escollop 
sheik  between  two  bendlets ;  with  this  inscription : 

Baptista  Leving 
S.  T.  P. 
Episcopus  Sodorensis  &  ltujus  Ecclesise  Praebendarius 
Patre  Golielmo  Leving  de  Eventia  in  Comit.  Northampt. 

Armigero  Ortas 
Oxonij  in  Collegia  B.  M.  Magdalene  Educatus 
Patriae  suae,  Academise,  Ecclesise,  &  Sseculi  Ornamentom 
ob  integritatem,  &  sanctimoniam  vita,  morum  gravitateat, 
Et  candorum  &  virtntes  vere  Christianas 
olim  spectabilis,  semper  memorandus, 
naturae  &  Gratiae  Dotibus  illustris, 
Corporis  elegantis,  Valtns  decori,  Mentis  eximias 
(Nusquam  splendidius  habitavit  Philosopbia) 
Literature,  qoa  humana*  qua  Diving  oinni 
genere  Instructns ; 
TheodoxsB  Refigionis  Preeco  atq  $  propugnator 
Validissimns,  Deo  probatus  operarius  «M*Kwv»7»r 
EpiscopsJe  munus  modeste 
Admisit,  prudenter,  &  Benefice  administravit, 
Primsevos  k  Apostolicos  Pastores  imitatus,  k 
Qoaiem  posteri  imltentnr. 
Vixit 
Multis  Idoneus  ;  Omnibus  Dilectus  -, 
Bene  de  alii*  merendi  studiosus,  &  apprime  Gnarus  ; 
Erga  Egenos  liberalis,  simalq  ;  Rei  familiar  is  providus  -9 
Hospitalis  sine  Luxu,  &  inter  Lautitias  abstemius. 
In  templo,  jaxta  ac  privatis  in  iEdibus  Deum 

assidne  &  sincere  Veneratus  ; 

In  precibos  k  jejnniis  frequens,  Cceli  appetens, 

Febre  Correptus,  bonus  servos  &  fidelis 

Doming  sui  Gaudium  ingressns  eat 

Die  XXXI  January 

An.  Dora.  MDCXCII. 

j£tat.  Suae  49. 

Viro  optimo  Desideratissimoq ; 

Maria  uxor  Delectissima 

H.  M.    M.  P. 

On  a  flat  stone,  northward,  adjoining  to  the  middle  of 
the  former,  are  two  coats  of  arms,  viz*  the  Powletts'  and 
«*  Napers',  with  this  inscription : 


4t 

Francisca 

Nath.  Naper  Eqoitis  Aurati  fUia 

Essexij  Powlctt  Armigeri  Conjux 

Exovias  Mortalitatis 

(Heu  quam  Pulchra* !) 

Hie  deposnit 

PridieCal.Sextil. 

iErae  Christianas 

MDCLXV1I. 

On  the  north  side,  adjoining  to  the  same,  on  a  fiat 
stone,  is  the  following  inscription,  with  the  Powletts' 
coat  of  arms,  and  a  half-moon  between  two  of  the  daggers : 

Here  lyeth  the  body 

of  Essex  Powlett,  Esq ; 

who  died  the  1 7th 

of  September, 

1682. 

Under  the  south  wall,  a  little  below  Bishop  Leving's 
monument,  is  a  spacious  monument,  with  the  statue,  of 
Sir  John  Clobery,  and  on  the  pedestal, 

Sir  John  Clobery,  was  born  at 
Broadston,  in  Devon. 

Under  the  same,  is  the  following  inscription ; 

M.  S. 
Johannis  Clobery  Militis, 
Vir  in  omni  re  eximius, 

Artem  Bellicam 

Non  tan  turn  optime  novit, 

Sed  ubiq  $  Faelissime  exercuit 

Rneotis  patriae  simul  &  Stnartorum  Domes 

Stator  Auspicatissimos 

Qood  Monchius  &  ipse 

Prias  in  Scotiae  Animo  agitaverant 

Ad  Londinum  Venientes 

Facile  effectnm  dabant ; 

Unde 

Pacem  Angliae,  Carolnra  Secundum  Solio, 

(Uni verso  popolo  plaudeote) 

Restituerunt. 

Inter  Armorom  uegotiornmq ;  Strepitnm 

(Res  raro  militibns  asitata) 

Hunianioribos  ,,A    *s  sedulo  inenboit 

,    Et  Singol         nimi  Dotes 
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Tam  exqoisita  eroditione  expoliyit 
Ut  Athenis  potins  qoam  Castris 
Semisse  videretur 
Sed  corpore  demum  morbo  langnescente 
Se  tacite  AJundi  motions  snbdaxit 
nt  Coelo,  quod  per  totam  vitam 
Ardentins  anhelaverat  unice  vacaret 
r^k-*  a         /  Salutis,  1687. 
0bu*  AnnM  iEtatis  tn«,  63. 
Hoc  Monnmentnm  Charissima  Defoocti 
Relicta  ceo  nltinnm  Amoris 
Indicium  poni  curavit. 
Northward  of  the  said  monument,  lie  buried  three  of 
his  children,  John  his  only  son,  Frances  and  Elizabeth 
two  of  his  daughters. 

Between  Sir  John  Clobery's  monument,  and  bis  three 
children,  under  a  black  marble  stone,  lies  buried  the  Earl 
of  Castlehaven,  with  this  coat  of  arms,  quarterly ;  viz, 
first,  in  the  field  a  chevron  between  nine  ermines ;  second- 
ly, a  frett ;  the  third,  as  the  second ;  the  fourth,  as  the 
first  The  crest  is  a  swan  in  a  coronet,  with  a  baron's 
coronet  over  his  neck,  and  crowned  with  another  coronet, 
with  this  inscription ; 

Here  lieth  the  Body  of 

The  Right  Honourable  James 

Toochett,  Barou  Audley, 

and  Earl  of  Castlehaven, 

in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 

Obiit  Aug.  12. 

1700. 

Below  Sir  John  Clobery 's  monument,  is  buried  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Fulham,  Archdeacon  of  Winchester,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  the  Church ;  and  on  his  grave,  lies  a  square 
black  marble,  with  the  following  inscription : 

S.  I. 

Catharina  Conjux 

Georgij  Fulham 

S.  T.  P. 
hujus  Ecclesiae 
Praebendanj, 
1699. 
Against  the  south  wall  is  a  mural  monument,  with  this 
inscription; 

M.S. 
Catharine  filiae  primogenitas 
ac  Cohseredis  Georgii  Evelyn 
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de  Wotton  in  Comitatu  Stmi®  Araigeri 

ConjDgis  Georgii  Fulham,  S.  T.  P. 

hojus  Ecclesise  Pnebendarij 

Exoptatissima  haec  Feemina 

Eximium  a  teneris  Addis  pietatem, 

Singnlarem  Virtutem,  Prudentiam,  Beajgoitatem 

ac  Moram  Caodorem  prse  se  ferras 

Summa  cum  Gratia  Vitam  excoluit ; 

Amicis  Carissima,  Omniam  Laudem  promerita 

Circitcr  quatriduom  a  Parta  Nati  secundi 

Morbo  Cephalic©  percnlsa,  ex  immaturo  occubnit, 

Semper  lugetida  ;  Nisi  Paratissima  vixisset. 

Obiit  vicesimo  tertio  Die  Octobris, 

Anno  MDCXCIX. 

Joxta  Matrem  recnbit  Gulielmus  Fulliam 

Infans  Bimestris. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Church,  and  at  the  east  end 
in  the  Lord  Treasurer  Weston's  vault,  is  buried  Bishop 
Mews ;  and  on  his  grave  is  a  small  square  stone,  with  this 

inscription : 

Petrvs  Mews 

Winton  :  Epos. 

Obiit  9n0-  Novembris 

1706. 

This  Bishop's  death  is  said  to  have  been  foretold  by  a 
youth  of  Winchester  school,  who  also  foretold  the  time 
of  his  own* 

On  the  same  side,  below  the  Lord  Treasurer's  monu- 
ment, on  a  black  flat  marble  stone,  are  these  arms ;  viz. 
three  crescents  in  the  field,  and  a  crescent  for  a  difference, 
with  this  inscription : 

Hie  jacet  Henrietta  Perin 

E.  Coll.  S.  S**-  Trin.  A  pud 

Oxoniensis  M.  B.  Denatus 

4to  die  Juny  Anno  iEtatis  32. 

Dom  :  1 694. 

Marmor  hoc  in  Memoriam  Nominis 

posuit  maerens  Uxor. 

Near  the  wall  of  the  south  side  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Church,  under  a  large  stone,  lies  buried  the  Lady 
Mason;  with  these  coats  of  arms,  viz.  a  lion  with  two 
heads,  Mason,  empal.  in  a  field  lozengie  on  a  bend,  three 
goats'  heads  erased.  The  crest  is  a  mermaid,  and  this 
inscription ; 
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Lector 
Exuviae  heic  sunt  cultissimst 
Catharioa 
r  Joan.  Vaux.  Med.  D"» 
Relicta  1  Tho.  Husey  Armig. 

I  Rob.  Mason  Equ.  A  or  at  i 

(A  quo  nee  in  morte  separata  est) 

PUj  Chaata,  Pulchra,  Munifica, 

Bonorum  opernm  quam  dierum  senior 

Decessit  Idib.  Octob. 

Ano.  iEtatis  LXII. 

Salntis  CIOIOCLXXV. 

On  her  right  hand  lies  her  son,  with  die  Masons'  coat 
of  arms,  and  this  inscription  : 

HSE 

Robertas  Mason  Armiger 

Robert!  Mason  Militis 

&  Catharinae 

(juxta  depositornm) 

FUius 

Valiolarum  Morbus 

Cum  vitae,  turn  Genti  suae 

Finem  dectit 

XV.  K*   1*~  {Effigy 

On  a  plain  stone  on  the  south  side  of  Bishop  Wain- 
fleet'  s  monument,  is  this  inscription*  the  long  way  of  the 
stone; 

Cni  dedit  Oxonium  Mammas,  Vigoraia  Cunas, 

Hie  sua  Christopherus  Busta  Perinus  habet. 
Sacra  Dei  docuit  Triginta  sedulus  Annos, 

Dignus,  in  hac  illo  quern  tulit  aede,  loco. 
Angelas  in  terris  vita  fait,  Angelus  Ore, 

Pars  est  Angelici  nunc  quoq  ;  magna  Chori. 
Conjugio  Foelix,  Bis  sena  prole  Beatus, 

Hanc  illi  Conjux  Elizabetha  tnlit. 
Obiit  13  Die  Octobris,  Anno  Dni.  1612. 

Near  the  same  place,  on  the  south  side,  with  the 
Symonds's  arms,  viz.  a  crescent  between  three  trefoils, 
and  on  the  chevron  a  crescent  for  a  difference,  with  this 
inscription : 

.Her*  lyeth  William  Svmonds,  Gentleman, 
Of  Winchester  twice  Mayor  and  Alderman. 
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AJke  hi*  wife  lies  buried  by  his  side ; 
The  one  in  Jane,  In  July  th'  other  died  j 
On  the  1 8th  day  1601  Sbee, 
On  the  27th  day  1606  Hee. 
Mi*  Merit  doth  inherit  Life  and  Fame  ; 
Fwr  whilst  this  City  stands,  Symonds  his  name; 
In  poor  men's  hearts  shall  never  be  forgotten  j 
For  poore's  prayers  rise,  when  flesh  lies  rotten. 

At  the  head  of  Bishop  Wainfleet's  monument,  on  the 
**£»*  side,  under  a  black  marble  stone,  lies  buried  Dr. 
Tfcjlor,  and  these  arms,  viz.  a  chevron  charged,  three 
roundels,  between  as  many  griffins'  heads  erased.  The 
crest,  a  dragon's  head,  with  this  inscription : 

H    S    E 

Arthurns  Taylor  Medicines  Dr. 
Ecclesiss  Anglicanre  Filios 
Qui 
Ultra  Annos  Triginta 
Arti  snse  operam 
Hac  in  nrbe  felicitur  impendit 

Et 
Com  vivere ;  amplins  docere  non  posset 
jam  tandem  hie  docet  mori 

Obiit  Xo  die  Aognsti 
A   _ /Dni  MDCLXXIV. 
AnnoliEtati8LXI. 

Opposite  to*  the  last,  under  the  south  wall,  is  a  black 
marble  stone,  with  these  coats  of  arms  per.  pale ;  the  first 
is  the  field,  with  a  bordure  round  engrailled,  a  bend  with 
three  leopard's  heads ;  the  second  is  a  bordure  round  the 
field,  with  eight  cinquefoils,  and  two  crosses  in  the  field, 
with  this  inscription : 

HSE 
Galielmus  Cokcr 
Generosft  prosapia  satus 
In  Agro  Dorset ; 
Per  viginti  sex  Annos  Medicina?  Professor, 
Ac  is  erat  qni  Deuin  sopra  natnram 
Et  agnovit  &  sanctissiine  coluit : 
Quod  si  lapis  iste  siloerit 
Ennarabnnt  Te  fere  pietatis  Mooamenta 
Qnot  in  hac  Urbe  vagantar  Pauperes 

Qoos  sibi  scilicet  devioxit 

Gravitate  turn  valetodinis,  torn  inopiae, 

Et  (quod  majns  erat)  inscientiae  levando. 

Obiit  Jan.  XIII.  MDCCIV. 

iEtatis  sua;  59. 


/ 


Anno  4 
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In  the  south  aisle  of  the  church,  opposite  to  the  choir, 
under  a  large  stone,  lies  buried  Prebend  Mews,  with  the 
arms  of  the  family,  viz.  paly  of  six,  and  three  cross  cross- 
lets  in  chief,  with  this  inscription : 

HSE 
Sam.  Mews.  STB 
Hojusce  et  Ecclesis  Wellensis  Praebendarius    % 
Paiochise  de  Estington  in  Agio 

Gloocestriensi  Rector, 
Pius,  Doctus,  Comis,  Facetns, 
Et  quodcunq  j  alii  videre  volunt 
Revera  fnit. 
Heu  !  fuit. 
Obiit  IXo  Die  Jonii 
DniMDCCVI 
iEtatis  suae  LXXV. 

A  little  farther  southward,  on  a  black  marble  stone, 
lies  Dr.  Hawkins ;  his  arms  are  sab.  on  a  point  wavee,  a 
lion  pass,  or,  in  chief,  three  roundels  on  a  canton  gold, 
an  escallop  between  two  daggers,  with  this  inscription : 

HSE 

Gulielmus  Hawkins 

STP 

Hngis  Ecclesia*  Praebendarius, 

Qui  obiit  Jul.  17° 

Anno  Domini  1691. 

iEtatis  suae  58. 

Southward,  next  adjoining  to  the  same,  on  a  large 
black  marble  stone,  with  these  arms,  viz.  three  boars' 
heads  couped,  empaling  a  chevron  in  a  lozenge,  and  this 
inscription : 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Madam  Mary  Davies,  daughter  of  Sir 
Jonathan  Trelawney,  of  Trelawney  in  the  County  of  Cornwall, 
Baronet.  A  Lady  of  excellent  endowments  and  exemplary 
virtue,  of  courage  and  resolution  above  her  sex,  and  equal  to 
the  generous  stock  whence  she  sprang.  She  was  Maid  of 
Honour  to  Mary  Princess  of  Orange,  and  Relict  of  Lieut. 
ColL  Davies,  who,  at  the  siege  of  Naraur,  mounting  the 
trenches  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  first  Regiment 
of  Guards,  was  the  first  that  threw  the  fasciues,  (which  others 
used  to  cover  themselves  with  in  their  attack)  over  the  ditch, 
wd  with  his  men  past  it,  beating  the  French  out  of  their 
*ork*  j  which  was  a  gallant  action,  and  greatly  contributed 
towards  the  taking  of  the  town.    In  performing  of  which,  he 


Anno  J 
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received  the  wound,  of  which  he  died ;  and  gained  so  jut  an 
esteem  for  the  boldness  and  success  of  it,  with  the  King,  that 
he  designed  him  the  great  hononr  of  a  visit  the  morning  on 
which  he  died  \  and  being  informed  of  his  death,  in  kind  and 
honourable  terms  expressed  his  concern  and  sorrow  for  the 
loss  of  so  brave  and  deserving  an  officer. 
She  died  the  xxiiiith  of  September,  in  the  year  MDCCVII. 

A  little  distance  from  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  on 
a  black  marble  stone,  are  these  arms,  viz.  on  a  chief,  two 
griffins'  heads  erased.  In  the  field,  three  stags'  heads 
couped.  The  crest  is  a  griffin's  head,  with  this  in- 
scription : 

HSE 

Shadrach  Lyne  Gen. 

VirPius 

Subdidns  Fidelia, 

Plurimis  chains, 

Obiit  Octob.  XXIV. 

Salutis  MDCCI. 

;tatis  L£X  VI. 

In  a  small  chapel  in  the  south  aisle,  on  a  black  marble 
stone,  is  this  coat  of  arms,  viz.  a  mullet  between  two 
roundels  on  a  chief,  empaling  five  crescents  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  and  in  a  canton  an  ostrich's  feather.  The  crest 
is  a  griffin's  head,  with  this  inscription : 

Here  is  layd 

The  precious  Body 

of  Elizabeth 

The  intirely  beloved  Wife 

of  Charles  Dingley,  Esq  j 

Son  of  Sir  John  Dingley 

of  Wool  vert  on, 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

She  dyed  February  the  5th.  1 683. 

In  the  same  chapel,  near  the  former,  on  a  black  square 
marble  stone,  is  this  inscription : 

Here 

lieth  the  Body 

of  Charles  Dingley,  Esq  j 

Hosbaud  of  Elizabeth  Dinglev, 

who  also  lieth  buried  near  this 

Place,  who  departed  this 

Life  September  the 

Twenty  eighth 

1700. 
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In  the  same  chapel,  near  the  same  place,  under  a  large 
black  marble  stone,  with  these  arms,  three  piles  in  pale, 
points  downward,  charged  with  as  many  annulets  impal- 
ing a  cross,  on  which  is  a  leopard's  head,  is  thi*  in- 
•cription : 

Here  lyeth  the  Body  of 

Mrs.  Mary  Young,  the  Wife 

of  .tames  Young*  Esq ;  who 

was  a  Gentleman  of  the 

Privie  .Chamber  onto 

King  Charles  the  First, 

And  dyed  a  Colloneil 

In  his  sayd  Ma*'**  Service. 

She  was  the  Daughter  of 

\ym  Bridges,  the  Son  of 

Thomas  Bridges,  Baron 

Chandris  of  Sudley.    She 

dyed  the  1 4th  Day  of  December 

1687.    Aged  80. 

.In  a  chapel  in  the  south  aisle,  (next  adjoining  to  the 
last)  called  Prior  Silksteed's  chapel,  on  a  large  black  flat 
marble  stone,  is  this  inscription : 

Here  reateth  the  Body  of 

Mr.  Isaac  Watton 

who  dyed  the  15th  of  December 

1683. 

Alas !  He's  gone  before, 

Gone  to  return  no  more.  ^ 

Our  paotiag  Breasts  aspire 

Alter  their  aged  Sire, 
Whose  well-spent  Life  did  last 
Fall  ninety  Yeare*  and  past. 

Bat  now  he  hath  begun 
That  which  will  ne*er  be  done* 
CrownM  with  eternal  Bliss 
We  wish  our  Soak  with  Us. 

Votis  modestis  sic  fl&runt  liberi 

Under  the  south  wall  of  the  same  chapel,  on  a  black 
marble  stone,  are  these  arms,  viz.  three  Cornish  choughs 
between  a  bar,  impaling  five  ermines  checqmy,  calthorpes, 
the  crest  is  a  castle*  on  the  top  *  Cornish  chough  dis- 
played, with  this  inscription ; 

s 
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Near  the  south  wall  of  the  same  aisle,  on  a  black  marble 
stone,  with  these  arms,  viz.  in  the  field,  a  chevron  ermine 
between  three  urchins,  is  this  inscription : 

H.  S.  E. 

Ricoardu*  Harris  Eques  Anratos 

Revetendi  admodum  Johanais  Harris,  S.  T.  P. 

(Collegij  Wmtonienais  Cnstodis)  Filius  -, 

Qui  TaK  Conjugem  amore  coluit, 

Qaaleni  ab  ilia  sperabat,  quali  fruetatur 

Nuinerosas  Prolis  FeHx$  &  Pius  Pater, 

Nectamen  Pavperum  minus,  quam  suorum  memor. 

Dies  ac  noctea  Clientum  negottis  vacabet, 

Qnietem  alienam  semper  anteponeas  suae. 

Regis  Idem  Patroeq  j  fidelissimas  servas  j 

Honeres,  qaibas  erat  cnmolatus, 

Nemo  minas-ambiit,  nemo  meruit  magis* 

Quant»  erat  in  Deum  pietatis, 

Vel  exhiac  licet  aaspicari 

Precibas  pnblicis 

(Paucissimas  ante  mortem  boras) 

Interfuit 
In  Ecclesfe  vovens  animam  Deo 
Ad  quern  illk&  erat  abiturus. 

Obut  Aug.  XII.  Anno  (iEuti8  9MB  ^ 

Near  the  steps,  in  the  same  aisle,  on  a  plain  flat  stone, 
is  this  inscription : 

If.  S.  13. 

Randolph  Jewett 

Generosus. 

Ob.  Jul.  3.  An.  Mi.  72.  Dom. 

1675, 

And  next  adjoining  to  the  same,  on  the  like  stone,  is 

this  inscription : 

D. 

Anna  Jewett 

Que  quondam  Uxor,  Rand.  Jewett. 

Hujus  Ecclesiae  Organistm 

9m  Liberorum  mater, 

Olim  marito,  &  pluribus 

Tandem  Ben.  tunc  Unico  Orbata 

Uitam  senio  &  lucta  confectam 

I*ubentiss.  exhalavit 

Margabergae  VI.  Id.  Aug. 

An.  D.  MDCXCIL 

4Stat,  XC. 

Juxta  Fll.  Benj. 

In  eodem  recubat  sepukhr*; 


I*  (be  nm  uale,  on  the  other  aide  of  Mr.  Jewett,  on 
■  large  black  marble  stone,  is  this  coat  of  arms,  viz.  m  tba 
field,  five  flower-de-luces  in  a  cross,  the  creat  a  dove;  and 
this  inscription: 

Deborah 

Unor  Galtelmi  Over  Med, 

Randolph!  &  Anns:  Jewett  FilU 

Obiit  Pnerpera  Aug.  9.  A.  D.  1686. 

JStatS3. 

Gnlielmai  Raadolphas 

r*ilins  ejus  Primogwnitas 

Vftriolaruin  Tabe  Correptus. 

Interiit  Jan.  23.  A.D.  1685. 

jEtat.  1. 

Gulielmas 

ffilius  nntu  secundns 

25°  Die  a  Nativitate  sua 

Falls  concessit,  Aug.  28°  1686. 

In  the  lime  aisle,  southward,  even  with  the  fast,  on  ft 
plain  stone,  is  this  inscription : 

Bonjamitai  Jewett.  A.  M, 

Pectoris  de  Hildenhall 

Ja  Com.  Wilt. 

Qiy  post  XLV  Annos 

Pie  &  honeite 

Esactos, 

Obiit  Margabergai  VI  Decern. 

Anna;  Miie  Christiana} 

MDCXCI. 

In  the  same  north  aisle,  on  a  plain  stone,  is  this 
inscription: 

Here  lyetb  the  Body  of 

Mr.  William  Taykrar,  bred 

In  the  College,  near  WInton,  ■■ 

Chaplain  there  20  fears. 

Petty  Cannon  of  tail 

Cathedral  46  years. 

Chanter  34  years 

who  died 

Febra.2°AoDom.l667. 

Agad«. 

Awake  and  sing,  ye  that 

Dwell  in  tha  Dust. 
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Near  the  south      *  *v  <*  *  ^tmmmtmmmm^m  this 
stone,  with  the.- 
between  three  i  H>  fc.  £* 


Rerer 

(C 


Ketfe*  -» ■*i 


Ja»>aaa  aarth  aisle,  on  a  pi; 
ft>  3  mis  inscription : 


>;%%*  -Tfrfcaaa  Tnawlii. 

Li&aQuinis 
Grocis 
Qaiais 
*  -  ~^jk  .  4M  .*^»  i*pe»e  Fide. 


«aaftara  the  ascent  into  the  choir, 

■gn  wsjjsaaw*  an  Bishop  Edington's  moo- 

.^    **it  JMCtejd»  about  four  feet  high, 

_  '****>  Morier,  and  Dr.  Morlej  his 

\-m  mkih  of  the  said  vault  is  a  large 

^^     asdoaed    round  with  iron  rails) 

^^■►^fcN<v%s  coat  of  arms,  with  the  arms 

»  TwWfirtc  of  Winchester,  and  his  pater- 

^  4%  *  4»tr*d  garter,  via.  in  the  field  two 

**  aochpbon,  made  by  himself,  in 


^^ ad  Vitaa  JSteraaai 

^'St**)?**  Wlntoaiensis  hie  jacet, 
i,^m+  at*  Img*  &  Mattjie  Carolopruao 
^k  A  Katfa  Carafe  eecaado, 
?w  T^twa*  ttanianriaia  hie,  ilfic, 

—  ^^|v  vmamjmmy  mmaaai^asi  aaaaav  ^an^aanvv^ 


*5n       1^  -»— V  Ihma,  aaaai  1II0  sai  jpsins 

VSccfesia  gradibas  J  patri  merits 
karma,  Ecdeste  Christi 
;  breviq;  postea 

ta  a?T^avaFVaaaswfJnaiV  vOw 
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Evectas ;  tandemq ;  (sic  vokmte  Deo  &  Rege) 
In  hnjns  indytse  Wintoniensis  Ecclesias 
Episcopatum  est  Transtatos :  et  jam  pins 
Qnam  Octogenarios,  hoc  sibi  Epitaphium 
Scripsit,  &  hoic  sui  deposito  apponi  jnssit. 
Obiit  veri  Anno  Domini  MDCLXXXIV. 
Mensis  Octobris  die  XX1X°.  Anno 
iEtatis  suae  LXXXVlIo;  poetooam 
Id  hac  Episcopali  Cathedra 
Sederat  Annos  XXII,  Menses  qninq. 

Against  the  pillar,  at  die  head  of  Bishop  Morley'a 
tomb,  is  an  oval  mural  monument  erected,  of  white 
marble,  with  the  same  coat  of  arms  as  the  last,  and  this 
inscription  thereon : 

Franciscus  Morley  Georgii  Epiacopi  Prbnepoa 

S.  Th.  Pr.  Hnjns  Eccledite  Prcebendarius^ 

Fracta  valetudine  admonitns  vita?  corrnentis 

Et  mortis  Vkiniam  infracta  pace  eontemplans 

Jnxta  venerabiles  P^sepatmi  Reliqnias 

8oas  hie  subtus  deponi  curavit 

Beatam  una  perans  *p*aca**  ' 

Obiit  10  aa.fcfcfeis-"* 

In  me  same  north  aisle,  northward  of  the  lower  part  of 
Bishop  Morle/s  vault,  on  a  large  black  marble  stone,  are 
these  arms,  viz.  two  lions  passant  between  a  bar,  the  crest 
a  lion's  head  erased,  with  this  inscription ; 

if.  S.  E» 

Gulielmus  Pain  S.  T.  P.  » 

Istius  Ecclesia  XXII I L  per  Annos 

Pnebendarius 

Rector  de  Martyr  Worthy 

Qui  vitam. 
(Divinis  ministeriis  deditam 
Ad  hnmaniora  ojficia  paratam)  ^ 
Com  morte  Fceliciter  commutayit 
Sept.  26. 
A„      fjEtatisLXXIII. 
AM0 1  Saluti*  MDCLXXXIX. 

Next  adjoining  to  the  last,  northward,  on  the  like  stone, 
vjth  these  aims,  viz,  those  of  Pain,  as  before,  impaled 
vita  his  wife's,  viz.  a  chevron  between  three  dogs'  head* 
t  trased,  is  this  inscription : 
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Mm* 

Uxor  Gulielmi  Payne, 

S.  T.  P. 

Et  bojafl  Ecclesise 

Praebendarii 

Obiit  XXo  die  Mai! 

AoDni  1(593. 

In  tbe  same  north  aisle,  northward  of  the  upper  part  of 
Bishop  Morley's  vault,  on  a  plain  flat  stone!  is  this 
inscription: 

Hie  jacet  Thomas  Garrard 

Ambiens  in  Sepulturt  Yicinum 

Reverendrtsimi  Mris  Georgii 

Cni  per  qnhiooe 

Lustra  astitit  k  secretis 

Domino  digaissimo  servus  dignus. 

Obiit  14o  Decembris  Anno 

1697. 

Next  adjoining,  northward,  op  a  black  marble  stone, 
-with  these  arms,  viz.  three  lions  passant  between  ten 
ermines  in  this  field,  impaling  five  ermines  in  a  chevron 
engrailed,  is  this  inscription  : 

H  8  E 

Christiana 

Uxor  Matthaei  Combe,  M.  D. 

Optimfe  merita 

Qase  postquam  precious  pablkts 

prhratisq ;  assidne  invigilando 

Rem  nuailiarem  prudenter 

Administrando 

Pauperes  sablevando 

Omnibus  se  Comem  &  benignam  pnebendo 

Sibi  ac  sure,  Vicraiss  &  Ecclesisa 

Utilissima  vixerat 

Variolarum  morbo  tandem  correpta 

Mortem,  quam 

Nee  Mariti  Ars  et  assiduitas 

Nee  Filiae  Unicae  pietas 

Nee  utriusq  j  Amor,  vota,  &  lachrymal 

avertere  valnerent. 

Obiit 

APr.XVI.Ano{^;MDCCXII 
r  1  i£tati8  suae  LVIII. 

Next  adjoining,  northward,  on  a  black  marble  stone, 
with  these  arms,  viz.  three  lions  passant,  between  twenty- 
four  ermines  in  a  lozenge,  is  this  inscription: 
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HSE  . 

Finetta  Catharina 

Filia  Matthew  Combe,  M.  D. 

Quae  morte  obiit  repeating 

Et  sibi  uni  non  immatora, 

Jdy  31.  Ano^^  ^  xvm 

Matri  optima  adjacet 

Filia  non  degeaer j 

Viventis  Cornea  individua 

Vitae  imitatrix  sednla 

In  morte  etiam  hen !  nintis  propinqoa 

Filiae  carissimffi 

Qaod  contra  ab  ilia  sibi 

et  decoit  et  in  votis  fait 

Hoc  Amoris  pariter  et  doloris 

Monumentum  Pater 

M.  P. 

A  little  farther  westward,  in  the  same  north  aisle,  on  a 
black  marble  stone,  are  these  arms,  viz.  a  chief  ermine,  a 
chevron  iu  the  field  between  three  choughs.  The  crest 
a  hand  holding  a  dragon's  head,  with  this  inscription : 

HSE 

Thomas  Saver 

S  T  P 

Archidiaconus  Surriae 

Hujus  Ecclesiae  Prsebendarius 

Qui  obiit  Jan.  3. 

Anno  Domini  1710. 

iEtatis  sine  58. 

Near  die  north  wall  of  the  same  aisle,  a  little  farther 
*wtwird,on  a  black  marble  atone,  with  these  arms,  viz. 
Ae  field  ermine,  three  griffins  in  a  chief  rampant ;  the 
Qwtj  a  griffin  passant,  and  this  inscription : 

Robertas  Pescod  Armiger 

Prothonotarios  Curiae 

Cancellariae  Dni  Regis 

Obiit  27o  die  Febrnarii 

Anno  Dni  1633. 

JStatis  suae  67° 

A  little  distance  farther  in  the  same  aisle,  on  a  long 
plam  stone,  is  this  inscription : 

Spe  Resurgendi. 
Here  lyeth  the  Body  of 
George  Pemerton  Gent. 
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Who  was  twice  Mayor 

Of  this  Citie, 

And  here  well  knowne   ' 

to  be  a  good  Magistrate, 

and  a  liberal  Benefactor 

Both  to  his  Friends  and  Allia 

And  also  the  Poore 

of  divers  Places, 

Which  can  truly  testifie 

To  Poetentie 

His  well  devoted 

And  pious  Charitie, 

The  best  Badge  of  a  good 

Christian's  Synceritie, 

February  Ao  Do  1 <J40. 

Here  also  lyeth 

Ann  his  Wife, 

Who  departed  this  Life 

The  28th  of  February 

Anno  Domini  1627, 

At  the  south  east  side  of  the  pillar  at  the  head  of 
Bishop  Morley's  vault,  on  a  square  piece  of  brass,  (fixed 
against  the  pillar)  is  this  inscription : 

A  Memoriall 
For  this  Renowned  Martialist  Richard  Boles,  of  the  Right 
Worshipful  Family  of  the  Bolses  in  Linckhorne  Sheine, 
Collonell  of  a  Ridgment  of  Foot  of  1300,  who  for  his  gracious 
King  Charles  the  First  did  Wonnders  at  the  Battle  of  Edge* 
hill.  His  last  Action,  to  omit  all  others,  was  at  Alton,  in 
this  County  of  Southampton,  was  surprized  by  five  or  six 
thousand  of  the  Rebels  $  which  caused  him,  there  quartered, 
to  fly  to  the  Church  with  near  fourscore  of  his  men,  who 
there  fought  them  six  or  seaven  Hours ;  and  then  the  Rebells 
breaking  in  upon  him,  He  slew  with  his  sword  six  or  searea 
of  them,  and  then  was  slain  himself,  with  sixty  of  his  Men 
about  him.  His  gracious  Sovereign  hearing  of  his  death 
gave  him  his  high  Commendation,  in  that  passionate 
expression. 

Bring  me  a  Moorning  Scarf,  I  have  lost 
One  of  the  best  Commanders  in  the  Kingdome* 

Alton  will  tell  yon  of  that  famous  Fight 

Which  this  Man  made,  and  bade  this  World  good  night,' 

His  vertnoos  Life  fear'd  not  Mortalyty  3 

""  Body  must,  his  vertuea  cannot  die 
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Bectne  Ms  Blood  was  there  so  nody  spent ; 
This  is  his  Tombe,  that  Chorch  his  Monument. 

Richardos  Boles  Wiltbniensis  in  Art.  Mag. 

Composuit  posuitq ;  Dolens 

An.  Dni.  1 689. 

Near  the  same  pillar,  southward,  in  die  middle  or 
body  of  the  church,  on  k  large  stone,  are  these  arms,  viz. 
six  cinquefoils,  with  a  mullet  between  them.  The  crest 
is  s  goat's  head,  with  the  following  inscription : 

H.  S«  E. 

Wslteros  Dayrell  S.  T.  P.  Archidiaconus  Win  ton. 

&  hojas  Ecclesias  Prabendarius, 

Qui  obiit  29  Die  Martii, 

AM0{sak£l6k 

Near  the  same  place,  a  little  farther  southward,  on  a 
large  black  marble  stone,  are  these  arms.  Two  coats 
impaled ;  the  first  is  three  escollop  sheik  in  bend ;  the 
second  a  chevron,  with  three  cinqueloils  between  three 
pelicans ;  the  crest  a  stag  issuing ;  with  this  inscription : 

Here  lyeth  the  Body 

of  Jacob  Webb,  Gtnt. 

Merchant  Adventurer 

of  England, 

And  Citizen  of  London,    . 

Who  died  the  13th  of  March  1684. 

Aged  74  Years. 

Near  the  north  side  of  Bishop  Edington's  monument, 
•a  a  plain  stone,  is  this  inscription  : 

Joannes  Harfell  Gen. 
Clericns  Scriba,  ac  Registrar! us    \ 
Capitali  hujus  Ecclesi©       i 
Et  Barbara  ejasdem  Uxor 
Postqaam  Annos  in  hac  Vita  71 
Conjugio  47  Namerasaent 
Divortium  Ultra  Qoatriduam 
Hand  sustinentes 
Ultimum  hie  Cubile 
Simul  posnerunt. 


tt 


Vita  stadeo  fidelity 
Emenso;  metam  obtimiit 
&  <oti  spes  e«t)  Coroaam 

40  Die  Novembris. 

.        rSalutts  1675. 

Anno\^EUti8»u»63. 

Next  to  him  lies  buried  bis  Wife 
Catherine. 

In  the  middle  of  the  same  aisle,alittle  below  the 
pulpit,  on  a  plan  stone,  is  this  inscnptioa: 

Here  resteth  the  Body 

Of  Thomas  Gamble, 

D.  D.  Chaplain  to  his 

Majesties  Life  Guard, 

and  Prebend  of  this 

Cathedral, 

Whp  departed  this 

life  September  the  9th 

1676. 

Aged  50  Years. 

In  the  same  aisle,  a  little  farther  westward,  onalarge 

black  marble  stone,  is  this  inscription : 

Albiit  non  obiit,  prrniit  non  periit, 

In  memoriam  Dilectiss.  Manti  sat 

Gnlielmi  Say  Collegn  Omnium 

Animarum  in  Academia  Oxon.  quondam 

Socij  utriusq ;  Juris  Baccalaurei 

Hujus  Ecclesi*  Canomd  ncc  non 

Reverendorum  in  Christo  patrnm 

Johannis  Watsoni  &  Thorn©  Coopen 

Hujus  Dioceseos  Episcoporum  Ctaceuanj, 

Integerrimi,  posnit  Conjux  pia  Margareu 

Hoc  Amoris  soi  Monumcntum. 
Excessit  e  viris,  10  Die  July  Ao  Salutis 
Humans  1615.    iBtatis  suae  71- 

Near  the  same  place  in  the  same  aisle  a  «dc^*J 
the  south  west,  on  a  plain  Wack  marble  stone,  11  w 

inscription: 

Here  lyetb  the  Body  of 

John  Haslewood,  Doctor 

Of  Divinity,  and  Rector  of  St. 

Olaves  Parish  in  Soathwark, 

.  Vfl*  dyed  in  tl        ty  August  16th 

WK,  in  the  6         *r  <***  *&* 
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Near  die  etst  part  of  William  of  Wickham's  monument^ 
on  a  black  marble  stone,  are  these  arms :  in  the  field  two 
bendlets ;  with  the  following  inscription : 

H  SE 

Henricus  Bradshaw 

8TP 

tiaras  £i€ciett8B 

Prebendarius 

Obiit  Anuo  {  je^j^    }  Apr.  13. 

Near  the  west  end  of  William  of  Wickham's  monu- 
ment, in  die  same  aisle,  on  a  whitish  stone,  the  arms  thus, 
in  the  field  three  flower-de-luces  in  a  fess,  engrailed 
between  three  lions  passant ;  die  crest  is  a  flower-de-luce, 
with  flus  inscription : 

Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Mr. 
William  Smith,  of  this  Citty, 

Who  departed  this  Life 

Tbe  14th  of  October,  A<>  D«* 

1671,  being  aged  63. 

Near  him  lies  buried,  Anae  his  Wife* 

Between  William  of  Wickham's  monument  and  the 
•oath  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  church,  on  a  plain 
Hack  marble  stone,  is  the  following  inscription : 

H  S  E 

Godson  Penton,  Wintoniae 

Civis  Patricias  Civitatisque 

Prefecture  Honorifice  ter 

Functus  Est 

Obiit  Augusti  X  Vo 

AnnolSalutis,  1700, 

Near  the  west  end  of  William  of  Wickham's  monu- 
■ait,  in  the  same  south  aisle,  on**  a  little  square  white 
■wWe  stone,  is  this  inscription : 

Hie 

Sepultusest 

Gulielmus  Harris 

8.  T,  P. 


«4  ■ 

•  And  on  die  pillar  at  the  bead  of  die  said  stone,  is  a 
fnnral  monument  erected  of  white  marble,  whereon  is 
this  inscription : 

M.  S. 

Gnlielmi  Harris,  S.  T.  P.  Hujms  Ecdesim 

Prmbendarij,  &  Collegij  Bte  M"*  Winton  prope  fondati 

Scholaria,  Socij,  Arcaidasculi 

Viri  inter  Priam  Geatis  Wicchamicm 

Nomina  iBem*randi,  &  Faodatori  Optimo 

Cum  Tmnulo,  tam  pietate  &  Munificentia 

Conjunctissimi. 

Utpote  Qai  in  hac  Ecclesft  Orientalem 

Cfcori  partem  (legatia  in  id  unum  Octiagaatis 

iibris)  Adornandam  Caravit.  Collejpia 

Wicckanicis ,  ampins  ntriq  $  benefactionem 

libras  ultra  Quingentas  dedit,  &  Colernim 

Sum  Natalis  in  Agro  Wilts  pauperitus  in  perpetuum 

Sublevandis  trecentas  libras  impendit. 

Cmtera  quae  Clam  erogavit  plorima 

Palam  aliquando  rependit  Deus. 

Obiit  9™  Die  Novembris  Anno  { jButia<Sm  52. 

Near  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  on  a  black  marble 
stone,  are  three  arms,  viz.  in  the  field,  three  eagles'  legs 
erased,  and  three  stags'  heads  cabossed  in  a  chief  in- 
dented ;  tbe  crest  is  an  eagle's  head,  holding  in  his  mouth 
an  eagle's  leg  erased $  with  this  inscription : 

H.  S.  £. 

Nicholaus  Stanley*  M.  D. 

Quid  cum  plures  Annos  summit 

Fide  Medidnse  prasi  Operant 

Navasset  morbo  ineluctabili 

Oppressus  fato  auccubit  12° 

Septembris  Anno  Dni.  1687. 

iEtatis  58. 

Vitae  integritate  inter  Homines 

Sum  Professions  nulli  secundus. 


Near  him  lies  buried  his  Wife  Cecilia. 
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Mfittt  flstta?  Cogger  olta  EuUolntawtf  *,     . 
Jtater  Wntonteitfi*  Sptoaptttf  fttadUttvtlMiwMp 
8octi^timU>'Fig[iIant{WtmiU,  prrtttlqj;  qoi 
JkligtaJtatinir  in  9omino  obttt  flprtU* 
29.  flbi.  Sam*  1594. 

On  die  middle  of  the  marble  «re  these  verses : 

t$e*aunui  C^nmusntm,  Cooperi  artera  tctfft* 
mm  remanent,  r elcbrf*  Coopm  fama  manebtt. 
•xontntf t*  rrat,  Alotetftrenritftptr  Becami* 
Continual  prim*  Tf  re  Cancellariii*  wti*, 
Cum  fcintalmensl*  (it  portal,  et  trite  uaaettar 
Wtntoirfam,  toeito*  obi  Jrirft  £pi*roptt*  anno*, 
6mame  tacto*  erat,  tfummeqtte  benf  ftninl  tgenfaf, 
It  Jtfinmo  itutfto  Wntna  oraotfapanait 
Cetra  tegit  tstpit*,  *e*  apiritu*  c*t  taper  aitra 
Catotti  amour  oeleitf  pace  fruentur. 

A  little  lower,  this : 

fa  sMtnos  9.  Cfcom*  Cooperi  &aer*  Catalogue 
9rsfeftfor(6  VH.  £V  Aaxfoxw. 

And  near  the  same  place,  lies  buried  Nicholas,  son  of 
the  aforesaid  Nicholas  Stanley,  under  a  black  marble 
•tone,  with  die  same  arms  as  the  last,  and  this  inscription : 

Nicnolaus  Stanley 

M.  D. 
Obiit  5*  Septembris, 

Anno  Dora.  1710. 

&  Suae  iEtatis  52. 

Abi  Lector, 

Hoc  breve  mini  snfficit  fyitaphiom 

&  placet  si  legas,  nee  tni  jam 

sis  Immemor  Sepnlchri 

Near  the  west  dear  of  the  -south  aisle,  on  a  black 
marble  stone,  are  these  arms,  via.  in  the  field  a  lion 
rampant,  between  ten  flower-de-luces ;  the  crest  is  a  lion 
pout;  with  this  inscription:  ,  . 

H.  S.  E. 

Georgius  Beaumont 

8.  T.  P. 

Hnjas  Ecdesife  Pr^bendarins 

.  Obiit  Aug.  50 

Anno  Dom.  1687.  &tatis  suae  83* 
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Near  the  last,  a  little  farther  eastward,  on  a  black 
marble  atone,  the  game 'anus  aud  crest  with  the  last,  is 
tliis  inscription: 

HSE 

Georgius  Beaainont,  A«M. 

Collegij  Bt«  Mrie  Win  ton. 

Prope  Wiaton 

Socins 

Filins  Nattt  Maximos 

Georgij  Beaumont,  S.  T.  P. 

juxta  Sepulti 

Obut  15«  Die  SepbH.  A~*{»g**™t 

Near  the  west  door  of  the  same  aisle,  on  a  plain  grey 
marble  stone,  is  this  inscription  : 

Johannes  Warner 
A.  M. 

Hojns  Eccl.  Prabendarius 

Et 

Uxor  ejns  Margarita. 

A.  D.  1704, 

In  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  is 
the  following  inscription,  engraven  on  a  large  stone  on  the 
left  side  of  the  altar,  erected  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Layfield,  who  paved  the  altar-place  with  a  sort  of  grey 
stone,  brought  from  Sussex,  called  heath  stone,  very 
much  resembling  grey  marble. 

a     A /Sal-  Humanae,  1705. 
Anil0liEtatissu8e58. 

Carolas  hone  posait  lapidem  Layfieldns  inanem 
Prasenti  Exeqoias  dun  parat  ipse  sibi 

Si  taraen  hie  nolit  Deus  illms  ossa  jacere 
Dam  teneat  vacuus  Nomen  inane  Lapis. 

Opposite  to  this  stone  is  another  of  the  same  form, 
left  blank. 

Near  the  west  end  of  the  middle  aisle,  is  (just  laid)  a 
plain  black  marble  stone,  with  this  inscription : 

Siste,  Viator, 
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Sob  quo  ponontur  Exuvias 

Thome  Fletcher,  8.  T.  P. 

Quo  vix  alinm  Sublimiorem  inveniea. 

Hie  com  foBcundissimam  Indolem, 

Humanioribus  exercitatam  tftudiis, 

Divinanim  rerom  ditasset  scientia 

Tenera  G regis  Wicchamici  Ingenia 

In  pietate,  bonisque  institute  Liter  it  j 

Et  dum  diserte  fari,  Coelestia  sapere  docoit. 

Laodem  qoam  in  Juventute  (nstitoenda  meruit 

lata,  quas  loqoi  fecit  efferent  Lingua. 

Qoam  fidelii  S.  Scrip tararum  Inter pres, 

Qoam  foelix  &  potens  earondem  Praeco, 

Haec  Silente  Aoditore,  testentnr  Maenia. 

Rnras  hasce  Ingenii  sui  dotes 

Nee  praesens,  nee  venture  celabit  dies  : 

Eraditionis  eniin  &  Pietatis  Insolentiam 

Suavisaimus  adeo  temperavit  Moribua, 

Ut  malornm  declinavit  Invidiam, 

Bonorum  Benevolentiam  attraxerit. 

Hone  omnibus  maneris  absolutum* 

Instractorein  Scholares  j 

Amicum  Propiuqui ; 

Patrem  Nati  -, 

Maritom  Uxor  5 

DecQB  Cbllegiom ; 

Columen  Ecclesk; 

Oitt  ploraboDt. 

Natus  Avintoniffi  Prope  Winton.  r  -\  1666. 
Ecclesiae  Wellensis  Prebendariaa  J  A  "  1 1696. 
Scbote  Winton.  Didascalui.  S  Amw  f  1701. 
Obiit  L        J  1713. 
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OF  THE  SEE  OF  WINCHESTER. 


BISHOPS. 


Birinus  was  made  Bishop  of  this  See  about  the  year 
635,  and  died  about  the  year  650. 

Agilbertus  about  the  year  650  was  made  Bishop  here, 
by  King  Kynewaldus.  Upon  the  expulsion  of  this  Bishop, 
who  was  drove  into  France,  his  own  country,  where  he 
was  afterwards  made  Archbishop  of  Paris, 

Wina,  a  monk  of  this  place  succeeded  in  662,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Cardinal  Beaufort's  Register,  in  650,  and  being 
drove  hence,  he  became  the  first  instance  of  a  Simoniac, 
in  England,  by  purchasing  the  Bishopric  of  London 
from  Wulphere  King  of  the  Mercians. 

Eluthenus,  after  a  vacancy  pf  four  years,  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  this  See,  by  Theodorus,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, at  the  request  of  the  late  expelled  Bishop  Agilbert : 
he  continued  here  about  seven  years,  and  died  in  674. 

Headda,  or  Hedda,  in  673.  He  translated  the  body 
of  St  Birinus,  and  die  See,  hither  in  676,  and  died 
about  703. 

Daniel,  succeeded  in  704,  sat  42  years,  and  by  reason 
of  his  old  ace,  finding  his  inability  to  govern,  he  resigned 
his  Bishopric  in  741,  and  became  a  Monk  of  Mabnsbuiy 
in  Wiltshire,  where  he  died  in  745. 

Humfridus,  succeeded  in  744,  and  governed  here  eight 
years,  and  died  anno  756. 

Kinebard,  succeeded  in  754,  or  756,  according  to 
Cardinal  Beaufort's  Register. 

Athelard,  Abbot  of  Malmsbury,  translated  to  Canter- 
bury, anno,  790,  or,  according  to  Beaufort's  Register, 
in  794. 

Egbaldus. 

Dudda. 

Kynebirthus,  anno  799,  went  to  Rome,  with  Athe- 
lardus,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Almund,  was  Bishop  here  in  803,  he  sitting  in  that 
capacity  in  the  council  of  Cli?es-r 
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Wigthenius,  sat  in  die  council  of  Clives-Ho  in  824, 
tod  died  before  829. 

Herefridas  was  killed  in  a  Battle  against  the  Danes, 
together  with  Sigelm  Bishop  of  Sherburn,  anno  833, 
tho'  Beaufort's  Register  says,  834. 
.    Edmund,  was  Bishop  here  in  836,  for*  a  very  short 
time,  and  died  in  852. 

Hthnstan  succeeded',  and  was  tutor  to  Ethelwolf, 
youngest  Son  of  King  Egbert.  He  was  a  Monk  of 
Winchester,  and  recommended  his  royal  pupil  to  St. 
Swithun,  then  Prior  here ;  from  whom  he  received  the 
habit  of  a  monk,  and  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the 
onfer  of  Sub-deacons,  by  him.     He  died  anno  837. 

Ethetwolf  succeeded  his  tutor  here,  for  about  seven 
£*»>  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Church  and 
Monastery,  and  by  the  dispensation  of  Pope  Leo,  was 
-taken  hence  to  be  crowned  King  of  England,  after  the 
death  of  bis  father,  whose  place  he  tilled  two  and 
twenty  years. 

Swithun  succeeded  in  852,  and  died  in  862.  He  is 
wd  to  have  been  Chancellor  of  England,  and  has  many 
Wung  miracles  recorded  as  performed  by  him,  from 
Matthew  Westminster. 

Adferthus  succeeded  in  862,  or  (according  to  Beaufort's 
Kensfer)  in  863,  and  was  translated  to  Canterbury. 

Dombertus  succeeded,  and  gave  the  Manor  of  Stushe- 
™gto  the  building  of  this  Church,  and  died  in  879. 

Denewulph,  a  swine-herd,  who  lived  in'the  place  where 
w  celebrated  Abbey  of  Athelney  in  Somersetshire  after- 
^wds  stood;  The  story  runs,  that  he  preserved  for  some 
^i  King  Alfred  in  a  disguise,  whom  die  victorious 
™J*  had  forced  to  great  streights.  In  this  concealment 
j»j King  is  pretended  to  have  been  his  tutor,  and  to  have 
«kf  ™»  for  what  he  afterwards  promoted  him  to, 
m*  ™  See,  which  he  did  after  a  great  victory  obtained 
<*erthe  Danes,  and  re-settlement  in  his  throne,  as  a  piece 
of  gratitude  to  him  for  his  late  favours.  The  ridiculous- 
ness of  this  fable,  will  easily  appear  to  any  the  least  skilled 
■"chronology.  He  governed  this  diocese  twenty-four 
*e,?illm'  at  hi*  death,  was  buried  in  his  own  Church. 

Athelmus  succeeded  in  880,  and  in  anno  888  went  to 
Heme,  to  carry  a  present  from  King  Alfred. 

«rtolphus  in  897,  he  is  said  to  have  been,  with  many 
^^constituted  a  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  by  King 
Aft**;  against  the  Danes. 
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Brithestane  wu  consecrated 
here,  resigned  anno  931 ,  and  die 

Brinstan  was  Bishop  in  931,  a 

Elphegus  Cafcus,  a  Monk  of ' 
satisfaction  of  the  clergy,  king,  t 
934,  and  died  in  951,  (or  accord 
946.) 

Elfinus,  or  Alfinus,  succeedc 
bribes  and  simony,  removed  hie 

Brithelmus  succeeded  in  95* 

Ethelwald,  consecrated  on  * 
St.  Dunstan,  then  Archbish* 
whose  government  he  was  thei 
from  whence  he  became  Abb 
nineteen  years' government  hei 
was  buried  here,  on  the  north 

Elphege,  Abbot  of  Bath, 
and  installed  on  St.  Simon 
translated  to  Canterbury  in  1< 

Kenulphus,  alias  Elfius, 
buried  in  this  Cathedral  in  J 

Brithwold,  alias  Ethelwc 
dying  in  1013,  was  buried  i 

AJsimusj  Chaplain  to  Ki 
advanced  to  this  See  in  101 
years,  and  was  translated  tc 

Alwyn,  a  monk  of  Winch 
died,  and  was  buried  here, 

Stigand,  Chaplain  to 
Bishop  of  Elmham,  then 
powerful  rival  displaced  b 
recovered  it  again;  from 
in  1047,  which  be  held  vt 
two  Sees  were  deemed  i1 
and  the  tenure  of  them  j 
bishop  and  Bishop  bet 
prisoner  in  the  castle  belc 
with  one  of  his  predecea 

Walkelin,  Chaplain 
queror,  a  Norman  by  bi* 
vVas  nominated  on  Whit 
Sunday  following  by  A 
died  Jan,  3,,  1098,  an1 
learning. 
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Wffliam  Gifiard,  nominated  1100,  (the  See  being  kept 
hi  the  King's  hands  from  10^8)  but  not  consecrated  upon 
account  of  a  quarrel  between  the  King  and  Anselm,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  till  1 107.  Here  he  sat  twenty-one 
years,  during  which  he  built  a  house,  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  Bishops  of  this  See,  in  Southwark,  near  London,  in 
Surry,  which  being  now  converted  into  streets  of  dwelling- 
houses,  is  a  revenue  appropriated  to  this  See :  he  died 
Jan.  €5, 1 128,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  Cathedral. 

Henry  de  Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen,  first  Abbot 
of  Bermondsey,  then  of  Glastonbury,  and  nominated  to 
tms  Bishopric  in  October  1 1  £9,  and  consecrated  here  by 
William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  Nov.  17,  follow- v 
n>g.  He  was  a  firm  friend  tohis  brother,  and,  1141,  made, 
we  of  the  Church's  thunder  against  the  Empress,  the  tme: 
heiress  of  the  crown.  The  burning  of  the  citt,  monastery, 
and  twenty  other  churches,  is  laid  to  his  charge,  the  spoils 
of  winch  he  is  said  to  have  put  in  his  own  pocket.  The 
JrTP**'  °f  St.  Crosse,  near  this  place,  once  destroyed  by' 
foe  Danes,  was  new  founded  and  endowed  bv  him  in  1 1 30, 
(or,  according  to  Rudbome^s  Hist,  Maj.  Wint,  in  1136,)' 
ne  biiilt  Farnham  Castle  in  Surry,  afterwards  destroyed 
*7  King  Henry  HI:  he  died  Aug.  6,  1171,  and  was 
bjjned  in  this  Church,  before  the  high  altar.  [Here  is 
*wed  in  the  Errata,  —  He  was  a  very  good'  man,  and  an 
«{raordinarv  character  is  given  of  him  in  the  Annates 
wmt.  and  Godwin :  the  former  speaks  that  he  had  a  de- 
*jgnto  make  Winchester  an  Archbishopric,  and  convert 
Jtyte  Abbey  into  a  Cathedral,  and  subject  that  and 
^Chester  to  it;  he  forsook  his  brother  King  Stephen,  and 
**  the  means  of  mediating  peace  between  him  and  the 
™P«ss,  He  was  not  buried  at  Winchester,  but  'tia. 
wight  rather  at  Ivinghoe  in  Bucks,  in  which  parish  he 
winded  a  Nunnery.  There  is  a  statue  in  that  church, 
"inch  the  inhabitants  have  a  tradition  is  his;  and,  W 
■anng  a  palace  there,  might  probably  decease  there.] 

Kiehard  Toclyv,  Archdeacon  of  Poictiers,  (after  three 
y*n  vaeancy)  was  chosen  Bishop  here,  1 173 ;  and,  con- 
™y  to  all  precedents,  installed  before  his  consecration,  at 
«°wlh,  anno  1 174.  He  died  Dec.  $2, 1 187,  or  rather, 
■aaronig  to  the  inscription  on  his  chest  wherein  his  bones 
^  m  1189. 

Godfrey  de  Lucy,  son  of  Rich.  Lucy,  Chief  Justice  of 
**8«w,   consecrated    Bishop  here  Nov.    1180,  and, 
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dying  anno  1204,  he  was  interred  in  our  IndyVChapel 

Peter  de  Rupibus,  a  knight,  waa  consecrate*}  Bishop  of 
tigs  See,  at  Home,  anno  1204;  afterwards  made  Chief 
Justice  of  England  \py  King  John, .  and  no  less  in  repute 

?ts*  he  during  the,  minority  of  King  Henry  Ufc  being 
_rotector  qn  the  demise  of  William  Earl  Marshall  y  he 
<|ied  a|  Farnham,  June  9, 1 238.  .      . 

WUL.de,  Raley,  Bp.  of  Norwich,  elected  by  the  monks, 
anno  123Q,  contrary  to  the  King's  command,  in  favour  of 
the  Bishop  elect  of  Valentia,  which  so  much  incensed  him 
that  after  much  trouble  and  confusion,  the  election  was 
nulled  at  Rome ;  anfi,  .when  upon  a  new  one,  die  monks 
renewed  their  farmer  election,  IS  Sept  1243,  there  fol- 
lowed much  disturbance,  tho'  at  last  he  was  confirmed  by 
the  King  in  April  12f4,  and  installed  Nov.  20,  following* 
where  he  continued  to  his  death  in  1250. 

Ethelmarus,  son  of  Hugh  Earl  of  March,  at  the  King's 
desire,  elected  Bishop  nere,  but  in  nine  years'  time  never 
consecrated :  he  afterwards,  having  by  his  large  prefer- 
ments, amassed  a  great  sum  of  money,  left  the  nation, 
and  dying  at  Paris,  was  ^here  buried. . 

John  Gerncey,  (on  the  modest  refusal  of ,  fleniy  de 
Wingham,  then  Chancellor  of  England,  elected  Bishop 
l)ere  in'  1259)  was  consecrated  at  Rome  in  1265,  after- 
wards suspended  by  Ottobonos,  the  Pope's  Legate,  for 
siding  with.. the'  Barons  in  their  rebellion  against  King 
¥<?*">  Itt :  he,  afterwards  died  at  Viterbp,  near  Rp»e, 
SO  Jan.  1268. 

N  ichola*.  de  Ely,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  translated  hither 
%  tat. day  ,of  April,  and  installed  in  June  on  the  Whit- 
sunday following,  1268,  and  dying  in  1280,  his  body,  was 
buried  at'Waverley,  and  his  heart  in  this  Church, 

John  de  Pointes,  placed  heje  by  the  arbitrary  power  of 
*?J?qfie>  beiiuj  elected  Jun.  9,  1282,  and  died  Dec  S, 

j  Henry  Woodlock,  Prior  of  Winchester,  elected  by  the 
monks  Bishop,  in  the  beginning  of  Febr.  1305,  had  the 
temporalities  given  him  by  the  Iking,  March  W*  **?  C0B- 
secrated  by  the  Archbishop  in  the  Cathedral  of  Canter- 
bury May.  30,  and  installed  Oct.  10,  1305,  He  died  at 
Farnham  28  or  29  Jun.  1316. 

,  John  de  Sandale,  admitted  C of  York,  May  6, 

1314,  .Chancellor  of  .England  13  d  i*  Augt»U31<* 
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elected  Bishop  .of  this  See,  where  he  continued  till  his 
death  at hk  j*at  in  Southwark,  %  Nov;  1519,  and  buried 
in  the  church  of.  St*  Mary  Overy. 

Reginald  de.Aaacrio,  Canon  of  die  Church  of  Orleans, 
WktfyB  Pope's  Legate,  «wasf  by  bi±  truster's  usurped  au- 
thority, tsoftaecrafed  at  •  8ta/  Alban's,  on  die  Archbishop's 
refusal,  by  the  Bishops,  of  London,  Ely,  and  Rochester, 
Nov.  16, 1320;  he  died  at  Avignon  April  20,  1323. 

John  de  St&tford;  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  and  Canon 
of  York,  was  consecrated  far.  this  See  26  Jun.  1323.  On 
Jus,  1333*  he.  was  translated' to  Canterbury,  and  made 
CfasoceUor  oi  England. , 

Adam  de  Orlcton,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  translated  to 
Worcester  in  Nov.  1827,  thence  hither  Dec.  1,  1333f 
He  is  lemarbable  for  making  those  ambiguous  verses 
which  destroyed  his  prince  King  Edward  II.  and 'died 
blind  July  18,  1545. 

William  de  Edyngdon,  Treasurer  of  England,  elected 
to  this  See,  Arjril  10, 1345,  was  made  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land Feb.  19,  1357,  elected  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
May  K>,  1366,  which  he  refused,  saying,  «  Tho*  Canter- 
bury had  the  highest  Rack,  yet  Winchester  had  the  deep- 
est Manger."  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  this  Church, 
and  died  Oct.  8,  1366.      . 

■  William  Wykham,  elected  Bishop  Jul.  12,  1367. 
Afterwards  Chancellor  of  England,  a  noble  benefactor  to 
™  (Awch,  and  founder  of  two  College^  dedicated  to 
pti  Mary;  ode  near  this- place,  and  anotlier  at  Oxford  : 
he  died  Sept.  27,  1404. 

Henry  Beaufort,  natural-son  of  John  Duke  of  Lan- 
£"ter,  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1997,  translatedhither 
1405,  made  Cardinal  of  St.  Eustbius  by  Pope  Martin, 
Jan.  23, 1426.    He  was  a  person  of  great  frugality,  very  , 
n*>  *M  no  less  charitable  :  he  died  April  11,  J447, 

v    *?£  ]$Pcm  °*  J**6  a™1  jewels  to  almost  all  our 
wgfsh  Cathedrals,  more  particularly  to  that  of  Wdls. 

William  Waynfleet,  bred  at  Winchester,  chosen  school- 
"*wjer  of  Eton  School,  afterwards  made  provost  of  that 
Allege  by  the  founder  King  Henry  VI.  consecrated 
jwy  30, 1447,  to  this  See*  He  was  a  firm  friend  to  his 
master  King  Henry.  VI.  and  sufibred  not  a  little  for  his 
loyalty  from  his  master's  rival  Edward  IV.  He  was 
WW**  6f  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  and  the  Hall 
Mjoian^  in.:Q*f©wL  wblch  lie  endowed  liberallv.  and 
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here. 
'Peier  de  R 


be  died  Aug. 


tijfs.See,  at   I     ...  lj*w»r,  translated  hither  by 

•KisUceofl,  _      %-.J»B9;  eteefcd  by    ' 


s'fce  di 
rotectoi 


^ssatdwd  September  1492. 

...  -    ^pBtTSriMmry,  (after  ■yew's 

Will.  r.  ^..„  ".  ^  ^   matil    side   ^f  (j|at 

JTV  '•  J!wf3»w  ■  **  ""^  *  which  his 

*F  Bl  *2  «*  "W*  ton,b-     He  *»oe- 

™a'  .  (jBtwbwy,  vacant  by  the  death  of 

pul1'  '  .„.***■)  pat  a  Stop  to  the  translation. 

"u"  *.    awt,  Bishop.of  Exeter,  thenof 

' ' ' v  .  -»^«*.  *f  Durham ,  and  at  last  tran- 

.  .„  wwtsctor  to  this  Church,  a  great 

"  .   «•*«*»'*  advancement  to  the  crown, 

_..*-*«  *■*  wise  king:  he  died  here 

.   m.  buried  in  a  chapel  erected  for 

_.«,    i    »Vi  ihnft  of  York,  held  this  See  in 
•M  sswral  other  ecclesiastical  and 
j^     ;W  was  installed  here  by  proxy,  1 1 
.»a  Nov.  «9.  1530. 

,iv,  I*.  1*.  1>.  (after  a  vacancy  of  four 
^..««»  a*lhis  See  1 534,  deprived  by  King 
vwi,  i-*>  1550,  restored  and  made  Lord 
u^uttxi  in  Aug.  1553,  and  died  Nov.  13, 

I  upon  the  deprivation  of 
>p  of  Rochester  in  1549, 
i.  On  Queen  Mary's 
he  nation,  and  lived  and 
many,  April  1 1,  1556. 

of  Winchester  School, 
cted  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 

Tayler,  and  soon  after, 
it.  At  length  be  was 
leen  Elizabeth,  in  June 
South- Warnborough  in 
1559.  be  was  buried  in 

im,  consecrated  in  1561. 
t  this  Character  behind. 
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tin ;  given  in  a  book  intituled,  the  ancient  rites  and 
monuments  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham,  Lond. 
1672.  8vo.  pag.  12$,  wrote  by  one  belonging  to  that 
Church,  who  (speaking  of  his  demolishing  several  antient 
monuments  of  that  Church  during  the  time  of  his  Deanery) 
acquaints  us,  "  that  he  could  never  abide  any  antient 
monuments,  acts,  or  deeds,  that  gave  any  light  of,  or  to 
Godly  Religion. " 

John  Watson,  made  Bishop  of  this  See  much  against 
his  inclinations,  and  consecrated  September  18,   1580 : 
be  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  several  public  places,  and 
died  January  23,  1583,  and  was  buried  opposite  to  his 
predecessor,  in  this  Church. 

Thomas  Cooper,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  translated 
to  Winchester  in  1584  :  he  was  the  author  of  the  book 
intituled  'Thesaurus  Linguae  Romance  Britannicse,'  folio; 
London,  '1565,  which  was  so  much'  esteemed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  ever  after  she  made  it  her  business  to 
advance  the  author  as  high  in  the  church  as  she  could : 
he  died  29th.  April,  1594,  and  was  buried  here. 

William  Wickham,  bred  at  Eton  School,  was  success 
sivdy  fellow  of  the  colleges  of  King's  in  Cambridge,  and 
Eton  in  Bucks,  1556,  Prebend  of  Westminster,  anno 
1570,  Canon  of  Windsor,  1571,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  1557, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  the  same  See,  from  whence  be  was 
translated  hither  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  1595, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death  at  Winchester-House  in 
Southwark,  which  happened  on  June  tup  12th.  following, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary  Overy's  church. 

William  Day,  elected  Provost  of  Eton. College,  June 
5,  1561,  and  installed  Dean  'of  Windsor,  August  31, 
1572,  advanced  to  this  See  in  1595,  and  died  in  1596. 

Thomas  Bilson,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
June  13,  1596,  and  translated  hither  in  1597,  and  made 
one  of  the  Privy  Council  to  King  James  I. :  he  died  June 
18,  1616,  and  was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  West* 
minster-Abbey,  near  the  monument  of  King  Richard  II. 
not  far  from  the  entrance  into  St.  Edmund's  Chapel. 

James  Montague,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
translated  hither  in  1617,  and  dying  July  20,  1618,  he 
was  boned  on  the  north  side  of  the  body  of  die  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Bath,  where,  over 
to  grave,  between,  two  pillars,  is  a  high  altar  monument 
mtk  his  proportion  lying  on  it 
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Lancelot  Andrews*  D.  D.  Bishop  df  Chichester,  then 
of  Ely,  and  at  last  translated  hither  22  of  February,  1618/ 
where  he  continued  'tall  death  overtaking  him  m  Win- 
chester-Howe  in  Southward,  26  of  September,  1626: 
he  was  buried  hi  St  Saviour V  near  that  place!  and  has  a 
dofole  inonument  erected  thereto  his  memory: 
1  Richard  Neile,  successively  Dean*  of  Westminster, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  1608  ;  Litchfield  and  Coventry, 
1©10 ;  Lincoln,  l6lS  ;  Dntham,  1617 ;  came  hither  in 
1628 ;  and  left  this  place  for  die  Archbishopric  of  York, 
in  1631  {  where  he  died  SI  of  October,  1641,  and 
Wafe  interred  in  Westminster7  Abbey. 

Walter  Curie,  D.D.  became  Chaplain  to  King  James  I. 
Bean  of  Lichfield  in  June,  1021,  Bishop  of  Rochester  in 
1627,  was  translated  thence  to  Bam  and  Wells  in  1629, 
thence  to  Winchester  in  1687.  He  was  Lord  Almoner  to 
King  Charles  I.  and  died  about  the  year  l647>  having 
been  a  great  sufferer  for  his  loyalty  to  King  Charles  the 
martyr. 

Brian  Dnppa,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Chichester,  removed  to 
Salisbury  in  1641,  and  hither  September  24, 1660.  He 
died  March  26,  1662,  and  was  buried  in  the  arch  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  north  side  of  King  Edward 
the  Confessor's  Chapel. 

George  Morley,  D.  D,  Dean  of  Christ-Church,  in 
Oxford,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Worcester,  October  28, 
1660,  was  translated  hither,  and  confirmed  May  14, 1662 : 
he  died  29  Oct.  1684,  and  was  interred  in  this  church. 

Peter  Mews,  L.  L.  D.  was  born  at  Purscandle  in  Dor- 
setshire, March  «5,  1618,  educated  in  Men*iimvTayW 
School,  London,  thence  elected  scholar,  and  afterwards 
fellow  of  St.  John-Baptist's  College,  Oxford ;  after  which 
he  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  King  Charles  I.  during 
the  whole  rebellion, 'till  the  murder  of  that  prince  in  1648, 
thence  he  went  to  Holland,  and  lived  in  exile  in  Kiflg 
Charles  IPs,  service  'tfll  the  Restoration,  and  then  returned 
to  his  college,  by  whose  favor  he  became  Rector  of  Sooth 
Warnborough  in  Hants,  afterwards  of  St  Mary's  in  Read-' 
ing,  Canon  of  Windsor,  and  Prebendary  of  St.  David's, 
Archdeacon  of  Berks,  and  President  of  his  College,  Aug. 
5,  1667  •'  he  was  nominated  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
Sept.  1669,  was  some  time  Dean  of  Rochester,  and  on 
Feb.  2,  1673-3,  during  the  time  cf  his  Vice-Cbancelfor- 
ship,  made  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells :  upon  which  hi 
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resigned  bis  Presidentship  io  October  1663.  In  this 
diocese  he  was  much  beloved  by  all  die  loyal  gentlemen, 
much  esteemed  for  bis  geuerqus  hospitality,  and  very 
much  lamented  when  he  was  removed,  though  to  their 
loss,  yet  to  his  own  benefit,  hither,  November^,  1684. 
In  June  following  he  did  signal  service  against  the  rebel- 
lious Dukp  of  Monmouth/  then  in  arms  in  the  west,  .  To 
conclude,  after  having  sat  here  $3  years,  he  died  at  Farn- 
ham  Castle  in  Surry,  November  9,  in  the  89th.  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral. . 

Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  created  D.D.  by  diploma, 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  /consecrated  £ishop  of 
Bmtol,  November  8;  168$,  removed  to  Exeter,  and 
thence  translated  hither  in  1706, 

This  Bishopric  was  formerly,  valued  in  the  King's, 
hoeks,  *  S885«£.  3s,  34.  now  at  87984. -4fc  SJd.  though, 
according  to  another  account,  it  is  said. to  be  rated  at 
849l£  9«.  8d.and  before  the  reformation,  paid  to  the 
Pope,  for  the  first-fruits,  12000  Ducats.  This  Diocese 
contained  the  Counties  of  Surry,  and  Southampton,  and 
die  Isle  of  Wight,  to  which  Queen  Elizabeth  aoVled  the 
b)les  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Sark,  and  Alderoey,  once 
VPendaps  of  the  Bishopric  of  Constancy  in  Normandy. 
The  Bishops  of  this  See  are  Chancellors  of  the.  See  of 
tanterbuiy^aud  prelates  of  the  most  nobie  Older  of 
the  Garter ;  which  last  was  vested  in  them,  at  its  fin* 
iwfatution,by  King  Edward* 

PRIORS. 

Brithonus,  Abbot  of  Ely,  Prior  here  about  970. 

lusicua,  translated  to  York  in  10fi3. 

Wolfsigius,  died  in  1065. 

Simon,  brother  of  Bishop  Walkelin,  succeeded  in 
10&5,  and  afterwards  by  his  brother's  interest,  was  made 
Abbot  of  Ely,  1082. 

Godfrey,  a  monk  of  this  place,  bom  in  Cambray,  suc- 

«eded I  in  1382 :  he  was  esteemed  a  good  scholar,  wrote 

a  book  of  epistles,  some  satirical  epigram*,  and  other 

pieces  of  poetiy.     In  die  Cotton  library  is  a  book'  of 

Wnis,  wrote  by.  Mm,  under  Vitelhus's  head,  A.  W: 
«diedn07t 

Gtufiidus,  a  monk  here,  succeeded  anno  1107,  and 
Reposed  by  Bishop  William  Gifiaid,  an.  1111, 

WUfridus  II.  nut  into  the  nhra  a*  tk*  but  maImmiI 
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by  Bishop  Giffaid,  IIII.  made  Abbot  of  Bruton  in  1 1 14. 
and  died  August  2,  1 151. 

Enstachius,  died  in  die  year  1 120, 

Hugh,  succeeded  in  1 120. 

Gaufridus  II.  died  in  1 126. 

Robert,  afterwards  elected  Abbot  of  Glastonbuir  in  1 1 71 

Walter,  afterwards  removed  to  die  Abbey  of  Westmin- 
ster, in  the  year  1 175  or  1 176. 

John,  died  1187. 

Robert  II.  succeeded  in  1187,  afterwards  elected  Abbot 
of  Bruton,  and  confirmed  by  the  King  there,  Jan.  23, 1214. 

Roger,  a  Norman,  in  1215. 

Walter  II.  died  November  10,  1239: 

Andrew,  forced  upon  die  monks  by  the  King,  in  1239, 
that  he  might  influence  the  approaching  election  of  a 
bishop,  in  favour  of  the  Bishop  of  Valentia :  he  died  in  1243. 

Walter  III.  placed  here  in  1243  ;  be  was  excom- 
municated by  Bishop  Raley,  resigned  fats  office  April  3. 

1247. 
John  de  Chauce,  succeeded  in  1247,  made  afterwards 

in  1249,  Abbot  of  Peterborough. 

William  de  Tanton,  put  in  the  room  of  Chauce,  anno 
1249 ;  chose  Abbot  of  Middleton,  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  1256,  and  afterwards,  by  the  monks  here,  elected 
Bishop  of  this  See,  3  of  February,  1261,  but  being 
rejected  by  the  Pope,  he  let  fall  his  plea. 

Andrew  de  Londonia,  put  in  here,  against  the  incli- 
nations of  the  Convent  in  1256,  by  Bishop  Ethelmsr, 
afterwards  an  expensive  suit  given  against  the  monks, 
and  another  prior  they  bad  elected,  by  the  Pope,  who 
had  been  corrupted  by  Ethelmar's  Golden  Arguments. 
Upon  the  banishment  of  Ethelmar,  his  patron!  he  resigned 
his  office,  12  of  July  1258,  and  was  the  same  day 
re-elected  by  those  monks  who  had  formerly  refused  him, 
and  unwillingly  accepted  of  it,  being  again  forced  to 
resign,  by  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1261. 

Ralph  Russell,  succeeded,  and  died  July  8,  1265. 

Valentine,  succeeded  July  21,  1265,  and  resigned  about 
the  middle  of  the  year  1267.  Re-elected  in  July  1268, 
and  resigned  again  1276,  afterwards  restored  once  more, 
by  Nicholas  de  Ely,  then  Bishop,  August  1,  and  in  the 
very  same  year,  on  December  3,  deprived  by  the  same 
Prelate. 

John  de  Dureville,  put  in  against  the  consent  of  the 
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Convent,  by  Bishop  Ely,  in  1276,  and  died  December 
3, 1278. 

Adam  de  Faraham,  succeeded  in  1279,  who,  during 
the  vacancy  of  this  See,  refusing  to  submit  to  the  visi- 
tation of  John,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was,  for  dis- 
obedience, excommunicated  July  10,  1282,  but  was 
pardoned,  upon  his  submission,  August  31, 1282,  and  died 
in  1284. 

William  de  Basynge,  succeeded,  resigued  1284,  and 
died  April  3, 1288. 

William  de  Basynge  II,  elected  by  the  Convent,  and 
confirmed  August  2d,  1284,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
bury:  he  died  in  May  1295. 

Henry  Wodelock,  elected  here  January  6,  1295,  and 
afterwards  elected  Bishop  of  this  See,  in  1305. 

Nicholas  de  Tarente,  confirmed  here  by  Bishop  Wode- 
lock, July  29, 1305,  and  died  in  July  1309. 

Richard  de  Enford,  confirmed  by  Bishop  Wodeloclfe 
August  25, 1309. 

Alexander  was  Prior  here  in  1332  and  1346. 

Hngh  de  Basynge  was  Prior  here  in  1366  and  1382. 

Robert  Roddeburne  was  Prior  here  1385,  and  1393. 

Thomas  Nevyle  was  Prior  of  this  place  at  the*  Metro- 
political  Visitation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
October  17,  1404. 

Thomas  Shyrebourne. 

William  Aulton  was  Prior  here  1444  and  1447. 

Richard  Marlborough  succeeded  in  1447. 

Thomas  Hunton, 

Henry  Berle,  1457. 

Thomas  Silkested,  in  this  person's  time,  there  being  a 
vacancy  in  the  Sees  of  Canterbury  and  Winchester,  the 
convent  of  Canterbury,  made  a  Visitation  of  this  place,  2 
of  February,  1501 ;  at  which  time  here  were  35  monks, 
and  a  revenue  of  1000<£.  per  annum  belonging  to  them. 

Henry  Brooke. 

William  Kingesmyll  was  Prior  here  at  the  dissolution, 
and  delivered  up  his  trust  November  15,  1539,  to  King 
Henry  VIII.  who  procured  an  act  of  parliament  to 
dissolve  all  the  religious  houses  in  this  nation :  he  after- 
wds,  on  March  28,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  tys 
reign,  founded  this  Church,  and  instituted  a  Dean  and 
Chapter,  of  twelve  Prebendaries,  and  dedicated  the  same 
to  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity, 


DEANS. 

William  Kingesmyll,  the  last  Prior,  was  made  the  first 
Dean  on  die  new  foundation. 

Sir  John  Mason,  Knt.  made  Dean,  and  installed  Oct. 
9,  1549.  He  being  a  Lay-man,  and  yet  eating  the  bread 
of  Clergymen,  was  very  justly  termed  by  our  learned 
antiquary,  a  great  intruder  into  ecclesiastical  livings  :  he 
resigned  in  1553. 

Edmund .  Steward,  L.L.D.  installed  March  22,  1553, 
and  continued  here  to  1559. 

John  Warmer,  M.D.  Prebend  of  Ulfcomb,  in  the 
church  of  Sarum,  and  in  this  church  t6o ;  made  Dean 
here,  October  15, 1559,  and  died  March  21,  1564. 

Francis  Newton,  S.  T.  P.  admitted  March  21,  1565, 
and  died  1572. 

John  Watson,  M.D.  admitted  Feb.  14, 1572,  and  after- 
wards made  Bishop  of  this  See,  in  1580. 

Lawrence  Humphrey,  D.  D.  admitted  October  24, 
1580. 

Martin  Heton,  S.  T.  P.  Vice-chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  nominated  to  this  Deanery,  and 
installed  March  20,  1588,  afterwards  being  removed  to 
the  See  of  Ely,  (which  had  lain  void  for  above  20  yearsy 
and  its  Revenues  applied  to  secular  uses)  he  was  conse- 
crated February  3,  1599,  where  he  died  July  14,  1609. 

George  Abbot,  S.  T.  P.  admitted  March  6.  1599, 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  Dec;  3, 
1 609,  translated  to  London,  at  the  latter  end  of  January 
following,  in  1610,  thence  translated  to  Canterbury. 

Thomas  Morton,  S.  T.  P.  admitted  January  3,  1609, 
afterwards  translated  to  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  1618, 
and  thence  to  Durham,  July  12,  1632. 

John  Young,  S.  T.  P.  installed  July  8.  I6t6. 

Alexander  Hyde,  L.L.D.  Sub-Dean  of  Salisbury,  in 
May  1637.  Upon  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II;  by 
the  interest  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  then  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  he  was  not  only  made  Dean  of  this  church; 
and  installed  August  8,  1660,  but  consecrated  to  the  See 
of  Salisbury  Dec.  31,  1665,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried 
i*1667. 

William  Clark,  S.  T.  P.  succeeded  fo  1665,  and  wafc 
installed  February  1 :  he  was  also  Canon  of  Windsor,  and 
Rector  of  St.  Olave's,  Southwark, 
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Richard  Meggott,  D.D.  Canon  of  Windsor,  Rector  of 
8t  Okie's,  Southwark,  and  Vicar  of  Twickenham  in 
Middlesex,  was  installed  here  October  9, 1679,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Clark. 

John  Wickart,  D.D.  the  present  Deanf  installed  here 
Jan.  14, 1692,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Meggott :  he  is  also 
Canon  of  Windsor. 

PREBENDARIES 

Of  the  Cathedral,  who  take  place  according  to  the  times  of 
their  installation  in  this  Church,  have  been  as  follow: 

Edmund  Steward,  LX.D.  about  the  year  164 J,  after- 
wards Dean  here. 

John  Crayford,  S.T.P.  Arch-deacon  of  Berks,  about 
Ihe  year  1541. 

John  Dean,  S.T.P. 

John  Draper,  Clerk. 

Henry  Mllles,  Clerk. 

Thomas  Runcorae,  M.D.  made  ona  of  the  first  Pre- 
bendaries by  King  Henry  VIII. 

William  Medowe,  Presbyter. 

Richard  Ryder,  Presbyter. 

Peter  Langrick,  M.A.  made  one  of  the  first  Pre- 
hendaries. 

Thomas  White,  L.L.D.  Arch-deacon  of  Berks  and 
Chancellor  of  Salisbury,  about  1541. 

Anthony  Barker,  Presbyter. 

John  White. 

The  before  mentioned  twelve,  I  take  to  be  those  who 
were  at  first  put  in  upon  the  new  foundation,  by  the  King, 
and  were  succeeded  by  the  persons  following,  upon  their 
pronations  or  deaths. 

Cuthbert  Oaky,  JLL.B.  installed  June  17,  37  Henry 

Richard  Vernon,  clerk,  installed  October  9,  1547. 

John  Warner,  M.D.  installed  March  15,  1549,  and 
»»weids  made  Dean  here. 

Leonard  Bilson,  M.A.  installed  July  7, 1551 

John  Rudd,  S.T.B.  installed  September  7,  1551. 

John  Watson,  M.A.  Arcb-deaeou  of  Surry,  awl 
Chancellor  of  St.  Paul'e  made  Prebendary  here  after- 
**ris>  December  H,  1551.  successively  Dew  and  Bishop 
efdmSee.. 


John  Seyton,  S.T.P.  March  19, 1553. 

Stephen  Cheston,  L.L.D.  Arch-deacon  of  Winchester, 
installed  April  II,  1654,  died  in  1571 . 

Richard  Edon,  S.T.B.  installed  June  21,  1554. 

Richard  Martial!,  S.T.P.  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  in 
Oxford,  installed  here  July  2,  1554. 

Thomas  White,  L.L.D.  Arch-deacon  of  Berks,  Chan- 
cellor of  Sanim,  and  installed  July  21,  1554,  Prebendary. 

Thomas  Hardyng,  S.T.P,  installed  July  25,  1554. 

Edmund  Marvin,  M.  A.  Arch-deacon  of  Surry,  ejected 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  installed  here  Sept,  20,  1554. 

Thomas  Hyde,  M.A.  installed  June  23,  1556. 

John  Watson,  M.A.  installed  August  26,  1559* 

Thomas  Langlie,  S.T.B.  installed  Oct.  15,  1559. 

William  Overton,  S.T.B.  installed  Dec.  20, 1559. 

Walter  Wright,  L.L.D.  Arch-deacon  of  Oxford, 
installed  January  11,  1559. 

Edward  Haydon,  M.A.  Rector  of  Crawley,  near 
Winchester,  installed  in  the  year  1559,  the  Register 
mentions  not  the  month  or  day. 

Michael  Renniger,  installed  August  3,  1560 

Thomas  Odyl,  M.A.  installed  June  8,  1561. 

Thomas  Stemp,  L.L.D. 

James  Turbervyle,  S.T.P.  elected  hence,  and  conse- 
crated to  the  see  of  Exeter,  September  8,  1555,  was 
deprived  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1559* 

Robert  Hill,  Clerk.  The  installations  of  the  three  last 
mentioned,  are  not  entered  into  the  register. 

Robert  Reynolds,  L.L.D.  installed  November  25, 
1558. 

Robert  Ryve,  LX.B.  installed  September  7,  1559* 

John  Ebden,  S.T.P.  Arch-deacon  of  Winchester, 
installed  December  7,  1562 

David  Padye,  M.A.  no  date  specified  in  the  register. 

John  Bridges,  S.T.P.  August  19,  1565. 

William  Cole,  S.T.P.  installed  May  31,  1572. 

John  Sprint,  S.T.P.  Arch-deacon  of  Wiltshire,  and 
Dean  of  Bristol,  installed  March  4,  1572,  in  the  room  of 
Dr.  John  Watson,  promoted  to  this  see. 

John  CJiaundler,  S.T.P.  installed  Sept  3, 1574,  upon 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  White.     .     . 
.   Thomas  Bilson,  S.T.P.  installed  Jan.  12, 1576,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  this  see. 

Henry  Cotton,  DJ).  installed  April  12,  1577,  °»  ** 


death  of  Mr.  Padye,  afterwards  on  Nov.  12,  1598,  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

John  Constantine,  M.A.  installed  February  12,  1579, 
on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  William  Cole. 

Michael  Renniger,  S.T.P.  installed  April  9,  1581,  on 
die  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Haydon,  Rector  of  Crawley, 
and  Arch-deacon  of  Winchester. 

Abraham  Browne*  S.T.B.  installed  April  10,  1581, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stemp. 

William  Barlow,  B. A.  installed  April  11,  1581,  on  the 
resignation  of  Mr*  Michael  Renniger,  Arch-deacon  of 
Salisbury* 

William  Harward,  M.A.  installed  December  31,  1581, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Langlie. 

Christopher  Perrin,  M.A.  installed  October  4,  1583, 
on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  John  Sprint. 

William  Say,  L.L.B.  installed  October  29,  1583,  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  John  Constantine. 

John  Harmer,  L.L.B.  Warden  of  Winchester  College, 
installed  January  10,  1594,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Chaundler. 

Robert  Bennetf  S.T.P.  installed  here  August  1 5,  I5Q5, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Robert  Reynolds ;  was,  after  many 
great  preferments,  made  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

Theodore  Price,  S.T.P.  installed  Sept.  9, 1596,  on  the 
promotion  of  Dr.  Bilson  to  the  see  of  Worcester.  He 
*as  master  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Crosse,  and  sub-dean  of 
Westminster. 

George  Ryves,  S.T.P.  installed  November  17, 1598, 
on  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Henry  Cotton  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Salisbury. 

Robert  Kercher,  S.T.B.  installed  February  27,  1602, 

on  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Robert  Bennet  to  the  see  of 
Hereford. 

Ralph  Barlow,  S.T.P.  installed  Jan.  12,  1 6 10.  on  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  John  Bridges,  Bishop  of  Oxford.  He 
*as  Arch-deacon  of  Winchester,  and  made  Dean  of  Wells 
n>  September  1621. 

Nicholas  Love,  D.D.  installed  Oct.  15,  1610,  on  the 
£?»  of  Mr.  Christopher  Penn.  He  was  Warden  of 
Winchester  College. 

Robert  Moore,  S.T.P.  installed  June  4,  1613,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  George  Ryves,  and  died  Feb.  20,  16S9. 

*rancis  Alexander,  L.L.D.  installed  Oct.  14,  1613, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Harmer. 

g2 
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Christopher  Herat,  alias  Hurst,  S.T.B.  instilled  No*. 
22,  1614,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Ebden. 

Nicholas  Dwell,  L.L.D.  July  15,  ]6l5,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  William  Say. 

Thomas  Goad,  S.T.P.  installed  August  23,  1621. 

Matthew  Wren,  S.T  P.  installed  Nov.  10, 1623,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  William  Harward. 

Roger  Andrews,  S.T.P.  installed  July  23, 1685,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  William  Barlow. 

William  Lewis,  created  D.D.  installed  March  24, 1626, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Abraham  Browne.  He  was  provost 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  master  of  St.  Crosse's 
hospital.  In  the  civil  war  he  suffered  much,  was  ejected 
but  of  all  his  preferments,  but  restored  in  1660. 

John  Harm,  S.T.P.  installed  May  19,  1628,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Christopher  Herst. 

Eleazar  Dunkon,  S.T.B.  installed  Nov.  Id,  1629,  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Nich.  Dayrell. 

Edward  Burbv,  S.T.P.  installed  November  18, 1630, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Nich.  Love. 

Benjamin  Lany,  S.T.P.  installed  July  31,  1631,  oa 
the  death  of  Dr.  Ralph  Barlow,  and  after  a  series  of 
many  advances,  made  Bishop  of  Ely. 

James  Halsey,  M.A.  installed  December  23,  1631,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Theodore  Price. 

Edward  Meetkerke,  S.T.P.  installed  January  9, 16S1, 
on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Robert  Moore. 

Thomas  Jackson,  S.T.P.  installed  June  18, 1635,  on 
the  promotion  of  Dr.  Wren  to  the  see  of  Hereford.  He 
was  Dean  of  Peterborough. 

Thomas  Buckner,  S.T.P.  installed  September  18, 
1365,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Roger  Andrews. 

John  Oliver,  S.T.P.  installed  Sept  21,  1638,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Good,  also  Dean  of  Worcester. 

Edward  Stanley,  S.T.P.  installed  June  £2,  1689,  on 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Banjamin  Lany. 

Sebastian  Smith,  S.T.P.  installed  April  24,  on  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Dunkon,  also  Canon  of  Christ-Church, 
Oxon,  and  Chanter  of  Wells. 

John  Crooke,  L.L,D.  installed  Nov.  14, 1640,  on  die 
death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Jackson.  He  was  master  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  Hospital,  near  Winchester,  and  one  of 
the  fellows  of  the  college. 

Hugh  Haswell,  M.  A.  rector  of  Cherrington,  installed 
March  29,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Halsey. 
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Lawrence  Hinton,  S.T.P.  rector  of  ChBbolton,  Hants, 
installed  Dec.  14,  1644.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Robert 
Kercher,  he  was  made  dean  of  Chichester,  rector  of 
Bufaop's  Wahham,  and  master  of  St  Mary  Magdalen's 
Hospital, 

Thomas  Gawen,  M.A.  rector  of  Exton,  Hampshire, 
installed  June  17,  1645,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Buekner. 

Nicholu  Preston,  S.T.P.  installed  July  23,  1645,  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  John  Crook. 

Since  the  restoration  qf  King  Charles  II. 

Joseph  Gulston,  D.D.  installed  Aug.  8.  1660,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Edward  Burby. 

John  Rives,  L.L.B.  installed  Aug.  8,  1660,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Alexander. 

William  Clarck,  D.D.  installed  Sept.  10,  1660,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  John  Harris,  and  afterwards  dean  of  this 
church. 

MyrthWafferer,  D.D.  installed  Sept.  15,  1660,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Meetkerke,  also  rector  of  Upham,  Hants. 

Thomas  GumMe,  D.D.  chaplain  to  George  Monk, 
Bake  of  Albemarle,  (whose  life  he  wrote)  installed  July 
M»  1661,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Seb.  Smith. 

Walter  Dayrell,  D.D.  rector  of  Crawley,   installed 
November  5, 1661,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Oliver;  also' 
vch-deacon  of  Winchester. 

Richard  Hyde,  D.  D. installed  September  6, 166%,  upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Edward  Stanley. 

William  Hawkins,  D.D.  rector  of  Droxford,  Hamp- 
jjwe,  installed  September  6,  1662,  on  the  cession  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Gawen. 

William  Burt,  D.D.  installed  September  «2,  1664,  on 
As  death  of  Dr.  Preston,  also  warden  of  die  college  near 
Winchester. 

Henry  Beeston,  L.L.  D.  installed  October  5,  1664,  on 
te  resignation  of  Dr.  Lewis.  He  was  also  rector  of 
Wdop,  school-master  of  Winchester  College,  and* 
Anriurds  warden  of  New-College  in  Oxford. 
.  RohertShwrrock,  L.L.D.  rector  of  Bishop's-  Waltham, 
wtaHed  here  Sept  13,  1665,  on  die  death  of  Dr.  John 
Rjves. 

WHKam  Payne,  D.D.  rector  of  Martyr-Worthy,  in- 
itafed  Sept  Id,  1666,  on  the  cession  of  Dean  Clark, 
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George  Beaumont,  D.D.  rector  of  Alresford,  installed 
Sept.  29,  1666,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Richard  Hyde. 

Thomas  Kenn,  D.D.  installed  April  20,  1669,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Gulston,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells. 

Thomas  Sutton,  D.D.  rector  of  Wolverton,  installed 
Jan.  15,  1672,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hugh  Haswell. 

Seth  Ward,  M.A.  Sept.  15,  1676,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Gumble,  also  arch-deacon  of  Wiltshire,  chancellor 
of  Sarum,  and  rector  of  Brightwell,  Berkshire,  installed 
here,  and  resigned  in  1681. 

I.  Abraham  Maikland  S.T.P.  now  master  of  the 
hospital  of  St,  Crosse,  rector  of  M eon-Stoke,  installed  here 
July  4,  1679,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Burt 

Samuel  Woodford,  D.D,  rector  of  Hardy  Maurdit, 
installed  November  8,  1680,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Myrth 
Wafferer. 

William  Harrison,  D.D.  rector  of  Cherrington,  master 
of  the  hospital  of  St.  Crosse,  installed  prebendary  here 
November  3,  1661,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr  Ward. 

John  Nicholas,  D.D.  warden  of  Winchester  College, 
installed  prebendary  here  April  2,  1684,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Dayrell. 

Francis  Morley  D.D.  installed  prebendary  here,  April 
5,  1684,  (on  die  resignation  of  Dr.  George  Beaumont  J 
by  his  Uncle,  Bishop  Morley.  He  was  also  rector  of 
Bishop's-Waltham. 

Samuel  Palmer,  M.A.  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Sharrock, 
Was  installed  July  14,  1684,  and  was  rector  of  Crawley. 

Gyles  Thornburgh,  M.A.  rector  of  Cranley,  in  Surry, 
installed  March  6,  1684,  on  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Kenn 
to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

II.  Charles  Layfield,  S.T.P.  rector  of  Chilbolton, 
installed  Dec.  25,  1687,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Thornburgh. 

Samuel  Mews,  B.D.  canon  of  Wells,  installed  October 
5,  1689,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Paine. 

Edward  Waple,  B.D.  installed  prebendary  here,  April 
£9,  1690,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Bradshaw.  He  was  also 
installed  prebendary  of  Kilverton  Prinia,  viz.  the  golden 
prebend  of  the  church  of  Wells,  in  May  168a  Installed 
arch-deacon  of  Taunton,  April  22, 1682,  and  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Bell,  July  26,  1683,  he  was  made  near  of  St. 
Sepulchre's,  London,  where  he  continued  to  his  death,  on 
June  8,  1712,  ftxwa  whence  being  '     «bt  from  Iflodoa, 
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he  was  on  the  11th.  of  the  same  month  interred  in  a  neat 
brick  grave  in  the  outer  chapel  of  St.  John's  College,  in 
Oxford,  over  which  against  the  west  wall,  is  erected  a  fair 
marble  tablet,  by  his  executor,  Mr.  Robert  Waple,  with  a 
peculiarly  modest  and  humble  inscription  on  it,  composed 
by  himself,  as  appears  by  his  last  will*  in  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury,  in  which  are  mentioned  several 
benefactions,  which  deserve  not  to  be  passed  over  in 
obscurity,  viz.  a  legacy  of  .£700.  to  this  college,  the  place 
of  his  education  and  patrons  of  his  living,  beside  a  gift  of 
-f 500.  in  his  life-time-  He  also  gave  to  the  beautifying 
of  St.  Sepulchre's  Church  .£200.  and  an  excellent  and 
most  judicious,  as  well  as  numerous  collection  of  books, 
to  the  library  belonging  to  Sion-College,  for  the  use  of  the 
clergy  of  London. 

Baptista  Levinz,  D.D.  canon  of  Wells,  installed  here, 
August  5, 1691,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hawkins.  He  was 
afterwards  made  Bisop  of  die  Isle  of  Man. 

George  Fulham,  D.D.  arch-deacon  of  Winchester, 
rector  of  St.  Mary's,  near  Southampton,  installed  here 
February  5,  1692,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Levinz. 

John  Warner,  M.A.  rector  of — — ,  in  Co-  Bucks,  was 
stalled  here  August  1 3,  1694,  on  the  deadi  of  Dr. 
William  Harrison. 

William  Harris,  D.D.  installed  here,  January  8,  16Q5, 
on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Beeston.  He  was  school- 
roster  of  Winchester-College,  and  a  generous  benefactor 
to  this  church,  to  which  he  gave  «£80Q.  to  the  beautifying 
«e  hjgh  altar. 

.  HI.  William  Louth,  S.T.B.  rector  of  Buriton,  Hants, 
stalled  October  8,  1696,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Morley. 

Welbore  Ellis,  D,D>  installed  November  7,  1696,  on 
to  death  of  Dr.  Sutton,  now  Bishop  of  Kildare  in  Ireland. 

Thomas  Sayer,  D.D.  rector  of  Wonston,  installed 
Member  13,  1700,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Harris. 
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*  Hie  jacet  idvardna  Waple, 
Hnjus  CoUeaii  quondam  Socini, 
Chrfeti  Minuter  indigntaimns, 
Sno  merito  Peccatorom  maximal, 
Dei  gratia  Pgenitentinm  minimus, 
Inreniat  Muprlcordiam  in  illo  die, 
Btet  Lector  PcenitentiaiU  hoc  Tabclla, 
Obiit  octavo  die  Mensis  Junii, 
Anno  Dom.  MDCXII. 

Apnoane  JStatis  sua  Sexagcainio  prtoo, 


-  IV  Robert  Ifyre,  S.T.P.  rector  of  Avmgtoift  and 
Martyr  Worthy,  installed  January  Id,  1700,  OB  the 
death  of  Dr.  Woodford. 

'  V,  William  Delaune,  S.TJP.  lately  for  four  yean 
together  successively  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  installed  here  March  4,  1701,  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Palmer.  He  is  at  present  president  of  St. 
John  Baptist's  College  in  Oxford,  and  lector  of  Long* 
JHanborough,  in  Oxfordshire. 

VI.  Thomas  Riven,  JLL.D.  fellow  of  All-Souk 
College,  in  Oxford,  installed  Dec.  6,  1702,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Fulbam. 

Alexander  Forbes,  D.D.  rector  of  Compton,  near 
Guilford  in  Surry f  and  Havant  in  Hampshire,  installed 
October  7,  1704,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Warner,  and  was 
unfortunately  drowned  in  the  river  near  Guilford,  in  the 
.time  of  a  great  flood  in  1712. 

VII.  Charles  Woodroff,  L.L.D.  rector  of  Upham, 
installed  June  12,  1706,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Palmer. 

VIII.  Richard  West,  S.T.P.  presented  by  the  crown  on 
the  promotion  of  Dr.  Ellis  to  the  see  of  Kildare,  Ireland. 

1j£.  Mainwairing  Hamond,  S.TJP.  rector  of  Duck- 
lington  in  Oxfordshire,  installed  here  June  IS,  1713,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Sayer. 

X.  Thomas  Sprat,  A.M.  installed  here  November  18, 
1712,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Nicholas.  He  is  arcb-deacoa 
of  Rochester,  and  prebendary  of  Westminster. 

XI.  Thomas  Newy,  S.T.P.  chanter  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Exeter,  rector  of  Wonston  in  Hampshire,  installed 
here  June  23,  1712,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Waple. 

XII.  John  Cook,  M.A,  rector  of  the  Sine-Cure  of 
Overton  in  Hampshire,  installed  November  17,  1712,  on 
.the  decease  of  Dr.  Forbes. 

The  Names  of  CHANCELLORS  or  VICARS- 
GENERAL  of  this  See,  menimted  its  the  Church 
Registers. 

John  Dowman,  L.L.D.  anno  1501. 
Nicholas  Harpsueld,  L.L.D.  1533. 
Edmund  Steward,  L.L.D.  1537. 
Robert  Reynolds,  L.L.D.  I55& 
John  Kingsmiil,  M.A.  1576. 
William  Saj,  UU&  1690. 


«r  Mart  Hide*  Knt.  ULD.  admitted  September 

7,1596. 
Sir  Robert  Mason,  Knt.  L.L.D.  admitted  April  30, 

1638. 
Sir  Moundefoid  Bramston,  Knt  LLD.  admitted 

Jalp  15, 166&  . 

Sir  Charlea  Morlej,  Knt*  L.L3.  admitted  October 

1^  1679- 
Sir  Peter  Mews,  Knt.  LLR  admitted  August  SO, 

]69Bj  *e  preset*  chancellor. 

ARCH-DEACONS  of  Winchester. 

Vincent  dement,  died  in  1474. 

John  Morton,  afterwards  arch-bishop  of  Canterbury, 

succeeded  in  1474. 

Robert  Frost  resigned  in  1502 

John  Frost  succeeded  and  resigned  in  151 1 

Hagh  Asheton  succeeded  and  resigned  in  1519. 

John  Fox,  L.L.B.  succeeded  and  resigned  in  1596. 

Richard  Pates,  A.M.  succeeded  in  1536,  and  resigned 
kl5*8 

William  Bolen  succeeded  in  1548* 

Jehn  Philpot,  temp.  Edward  VI,  and  was  burned  for 
religion,  December  18,  1555, 

Stephen  Cheston,  L.L.B.  succeeded  and  died  in  1571. 

Dr.  John  Ebdsn  resigned  in  1575. 

Michael  Renniger>  D.D.  succeeded  in  1575,  and  died 
August  26,  1609. 

Ralph  Barlow,  S.T.B.  installed  October  3,  1609. 

Edward  Burbey,  D.D.  installed  Sept.  £4,  163 1. 

Georee  Roberts,  D.D.  installed  August  9,  '660,  on 
(be  death  of  Dr.  Burbey,  and  died  March  1 7,  1661. 

Dr.  Thomas  Gorges,  installed  March  ly,  166!,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  George  Roberts. 

Walter  Dayrell,  D.D.  installed  May  3,  1666,  by  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Ihomas  Gorges,  and  died  March  «9, 
1684. 

Robert  Sharrock,  L.L.D.  installed  April  2,1,  1684,  on 
fte  death  of  Dr.  Dayrell. 

Thomas  Clutteibuck,  D.D.  installed  July—,  1684,  on 
fte  death  of  Dr.  Sbairock. 

George  Fulham,  D.D.  installed  Nov.  l7#  1700,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck. 

Ralph  Brideoake,  M.A.  Dec.  1,  1702,  on  the  death 
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of  Dr.  Fulham.     He  is  the  present  arch-deacon,  and 
rector  of  St.  Mary's,  near  Southampton. 

ARCH-DEACONS  of  Surry. 

William  Smyth,  arch-deacon  of  Surry,  installed  about 
1460,  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry, 
from  thence  translated  to  the  see  of  Lincoln  in  1495.  Me 
was  also  chief  founder  of  Braseu-Nose  College  in  Oxford. 

John  Stokeslie,    chaplain  to   Ric.   Fox,   Bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  by  him  made  arch-deacon  of  Surry. 
^  John  Watson,  was  arch-deacon  of  Surry,  about  tha 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  crown. 

John  Fox  was  about  1 523,  arch-deacon  of  Surry. 

James  Cottington,  D.D.  died  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1605. 

Arthur  Lake,  D.D.  installed  October  19,  1605. 

George  Hakewill,  D.D.  installed  February  7,  1616. 

John  Pearson,  D.D.  installed  September  26,  1660, 
afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Chester, 

Richard  Oliver,  B.D.  admitted  July  30,  1686,  on  the 
death  of  Bishop  Pearson. 

Thomas  Sayer,  D.D.  admitted  Sept.  28,  1689,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Oliver. 

Edmund  Gibson,  S.T.P.  rector  of  Lambeth  in  Surry, 
installed  June  9,  1740,  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
option  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Sayer,  and  is  the  present 
arch-deacon. 


At  the  foundation  of  this  Cathedral  Church  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  anno  regni  sui  32°*  there  was  given  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  and  their  successors,  for  ever,  a 
schochen  [escutcheon]  with  signs  and  tokens  in  manner  and 
form  following,  that  is  to  say,  a  minster  or  church  silver 
masoned  table.  In  the  gate  of  the  church  the  holy  image 
of  the  blessed  Trinity,  gold  and  silver,  crowned  imperial 
with  a  diadem  gold  of  the  most  high  and  mighty  prince  the 
king  their  founder,  a  canton  partie  per  pale  gules  and  silver 
with  a  rose,  with  the  sun  beams  celestial  counter-changed 
of  the  field,  the  seed  pomely  gold,  with  these  words  of 
poesy: 

SoufciU  *tt  *awta  Crimtal, 
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ADDENDA. 

ARCH-DEACONS  of  Winchester,  from  1231  to  1459. 

Rogerus  Archidiaconus  Wmton.  ob.  1231. 
Bartholomew  Archidiac.  Wint,  Temp.  Hen.  III.  circ. 

1240. 

Hugo  de  Rupibus  Archidiac.  Wint.  ob.  A.D.  1253. 

Rkhardus  de  la  Moore  Archidiac.  Wint.  A.D.  1280. 

Robertas  Wikeford,  L.L.D.  Archidiac.  Wint,  temp, 
Ed.  III.  postea  archiepiscopus  Dublin,  Hibern.  1575. 

Rogerus  de  Walden  resignavit  A.D.  1395,  postea  Epus 
Lond,  et  Arpus  Cant. 

Willielmus  Danyell  accolitus,  Archidiac.Wint.  February 
1395. 

Johannes  Pakenham,  L.L.B.  Archidiac.  Wint*  Resig. 

1459, 

ARCH-DEACONS  of  Surry. 

R arch-deacon  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  II.  or  Rich.  I. 

Walter  Rronescombe  arch-deacon,  A.D.  1257. 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Lucas,  arch-deacon  about  the  year  1260. 

Mr.  Peter  de  Sancto  Mario,  ob.  ante  A.D.  1297. 

Philip  de  Barton  about  the  year  1300.  ob.  circ.  1320. 

Oliver  Dynham,  brother  to  the  last  Lord  Dynham, 
arch-deacon  in  King  Henry  VII/s  time,  died  May  1500. 

Christopher  Baynbrigge,  arch-deacon  January  25, 1500, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham  and  Archbishop  of  York. 

Edmund  Marvyn,  M.A.  arch-deacon  of  Surry,  was  in 
Queen  Mary's  time,  an.  1554,  Sept.  20,  installed  also 
prebendary  of  Winchester,  but  was  ejected  on  Queen 
Elizabeth's  accession  to  die  crown. 


«$e  $t0torp  of  $pfce  Sftftep* 

Next  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester,  die 
Abbej  of  Hyde  deserves  an  especial  remembrance,  on 
account  of  its  being  originally  founded  within  the  precincts 
of  the  cathedral  cemitery,  where  it  continued  for  200 
years,  till  it  was  from  thence  transplanted  to  Hyde. 

The  first  denomination  this  monastery  had,  was 
Newminster,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  cathedral  called  in 
those  days  Oldminster  after  the  building  of  this ;  which 
name  it  lost  on  its  removal,  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  differences  the  too  near  neighbourhood  these  great 
churches  bred. 

This  foundation  was  begun  by  King  Edward  the  elder, 
in  pursuance  of  his  father  King  Alfred's  will,  in  which  at 
the  finishing  and  consecration  of  the  same,  anno  903,  he 
placed  secular  canons,  designing  to  appoint  S.  Grimbald 
to  preside  over  them,  but  his  death  prevented  it  These, 
after  60  years  continuance,  were  turned  out  to  give  place 
to  monks,  anno  964,  by  Athelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  the  college  changed  into  a  monastery ;  the  abbots  of 
which  stiled  of  Newminster,  before  die  translation  of  it  to 
Hyde,  as  before  observed,  (which  was  done  by  King 
Henry  L  and  William  Giffard,  Bishop  of  Winchester) 
had  large  privileges,  as  being  honoured  with  a  mitre,  and 
having  place  in  parliament  as  peers  of  the  realm,  Stc. 
Neither  were  their  revenues  less  considerable,  for  a  little 
before  the  dissolution,  anno  26.  Hen.  VIII.  die  lands  of 
this  monastery  were  rated  at  .£865.  18*.  per  annum. 
—-But  besides  the  founder,  King  Athelsan,  King 
Edmund,  King  Edred,  King  Edgar,  King  Edmund 
Ironside,  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  King  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  particularly  King  Henry  I.  and  QJ  Maud, 
(as  appears  by  the  charters  in  the  Monasticon)  were  great 
benefactors.  However,  this  house  was  not  without  its 
misfortunes;  for  William  the  Conqueror  at  his  coming, 
finding  the  abbot  and  twelve  of  his  monks  in  arms  against 
him,  seized  upon  their  estate,  and  held  it  above  two  Years; 
and  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  Henry  de  Blois  his 
brother,  then  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  so  oppressive, 
that  he  got  from  the  monks  almost  all  their  church  plate, 
and  dispersed  them  so,  that  of  40  monks  there  remained 
but  tea. 
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Li  this  abbey  were  buried,  before  the  removal  of  it  to 
Hjde,  King  Edward,  and  his  son  Prince  Alfred,  and  S» 
Eadborga,  daughter  of  King  Edward  the  founder,  and 
Alfred  ion  of  King  Edulf,  whose  remains  were,  no  doubt, 
translated  to  Hyde.  But  of  all  these  and  divert  other 
memorable  persons  interred  there,  viz,  at  Hyde,  are  nqt 
the  least  remains;  and  of  the  grandeur  of  this  magnificent 
abbey,  if  nothing  left  but  the  name,  the  very  ruins  being 
at  it  were  perished,  and  not  so  much  as  the  walls  standing 
of  this  goodly  church,  which  stood  just  without  the  City- 
Gate,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  S.  Peter,  and 
S.  Grimbald. 

Touching  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  abbots 
hereof,  I  shall  in  like  manner  as  done  before  of  the 
Bishops,  &c.  of  Winchester,  subjoin  a  catalogue,  which 
because  they  sat  at  Newminster,  before  at  Hyde,  I  shall 
divide  the  series  into  two  parts,  viz.  of  Newminster  and 
Hjde.  * 

Abbots  of  Newminster. 

1.  Athelgarus,  anno  964,  was  made  by  Bishop  Athel- 
wold,  the  first  abbot ;  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Selsey,  anno  980,  and  8  years  after  removed  to  the 
arch-bishopric  of  Canterbury,  but  2  years  before  his 
translation  to  Selsey. 

2.  Alsinus,  anno  978,  became  abbot ;  he  sat  till  the 
jear  995,  when 

3.  Brightwoldus  was  instituted,  which  he  held  till 
1006,  in  which  year 

4.  Brithmerus  occurs;  after  whom 

5.  Alnothus,  anno  1021,  to  whom  succeeded 

6.  Alwynus,  anno  1035,  and 

7.  Alfhotus,  anno  1057 ;  upon  whose  death  or 
resignation 

8.  Alwynus,  anno  1063,  called  in  theMonasticon: — 
Godwin,  uncle  to  Harold,  afterwards  King  of  England, 
was  preferred  to  the  abbey.  This  person,  anno  1066, 
sppearing  in  behalf  of  his  nephew  King  Harold  in  arms 
against  the  Norman  invasion,  with  twelve  of  his  monks 
was  slain  in  die  field  of  battle,  which  so  enraged  the 
Conqueror,  that  he  for  some  time  held  this  abbey  in  his 
tands,  but  at  length  restoring  it, 

9.  Wlfric  or  Wlvric,  anno  1069,  was  constituted 
*bbot  who  being  deposed,  anno  107 1, 
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10.  Attaldtti  called  in  the  An.  Wint.  Revelanus,  anno 
1071,  succeeded;  be  occur*  abbot,  anno  1071!  after 
whom  I  find 

If.  Radulphus  said  to  be  abbot,  upon  whose  death, 
which  happened  anno  1067,  as  the  Annates  Wint.  inform 
us,  King  William  Rufus  committed  this  abbey  to  Ralph 
Passeflabere  his  chaplain  for  some  time ;  but  not  long  after, 
viz.  anno  1091,  this  abbey  was  bought  of  the  King  by 
Herbert,  first  Bishop  of  Norwich,  for  his  father. 

12*     Robert  de  Losinga,  which  occasioned  this  verse. 

Films  est  Prasul,  Pater  Abbas  >  Simon  uterque  $ 

alluding  to  the  simony,  how  long  he  held  it  1  find  not,  or 
whether  on  his  death,  which  is  likely,  but  Passeflabere, 
to  whom  the  King  committed  all  vacant  preferments  for 
his  use,  obtained  the  custody  of  it  a  second  time ;  and 
held  it  anno  1 100,  when,  upon  the  accession  of  Henry  I. 
to  the  crown,  this  Ralph  Passeflabere,  for  several  illegal 
practices,  was  thrown  into  prison ;  and 

13.  Hugh,  monk  of  this  place,  was  appointed  abbot, 
after  whom,  anno  J  206, 

14.  Galfridus  occurs  abbot  in  whose  time,  anno 
1121,  this  abbey  was  as  aforesaid,  removed  to  Hyde,  and 
the  abbots  from  henceforth  entituled, 

Abbots  of  Hyde. 

15.  The  first  of  which,  after  the  death  of  Galfridus, 
was  Osbertus,  anno  1124,  who  succeeded  three  years 
after  the  removal,  took  care  of  compleating  what  his 
predecessor  had  begun.  He  died  anno  1135,  the  first  of 
King  Stephen.  After  his  death,  this  monastery  was 
much  oppressed  by  Henry  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
as  aforesaid,  who  appoiuted,  says  the  Monasticon, 

1 6.  Hugh  Schorcheoy ley n  abbot  hereof.  This  Hugh, 
called  in  the  annals  of  Winton,  Hugh  de  Lens,  was  much 
accused  and  appealed  against,  as  was  the  Bishop  who 
endeavoured  to  pervert  the  state  of  the  abbey ;  and  about 
the  year  1 143,  tried  to  prevail  with  the  Pope  to  make  his 
see  an  arch-bishopric,  and  this  abbey  a  bishopric,  and 
subject  that  and  Chichester  to  it.  These  controversies 
against  the  bishop  and  abbot,  ended  in  deposing  abbot 
Hush,  anno  1 149.  after  whom 


16.  Thomas,  Prior  of  Montacute,  was  elected  abbot, 
though  I  have  not  seen  that  he  was  Consecrated  so  before 
the  year  1 1 74 ;  be  resigned  anno  1 1 80,  and   * 

lft  John,  Prior  of  Clnny,  succeeded,  who  dying  anno 
1222, 

20.  Walter  de  Astone  was  made  abbot:  he  died  anno 
1240,  and 

21.  Roger  de  S.  Waleric  the  same  year  was  elected 
abbot;  upon  whose  death,  anno  1263, 

22.  William  de  Wigornia  succeeded ;  be  died  anno 

1282,  and 

23.  Robert  de  Popham  became  abbot,  as  did 

24.  Simon  de  Caninges,  anno  129$  ;  upon  whose 
death,  anno  1 304, 

26.  Geffiry  de  Ferynges  succeeded ;  and  on  his  surren- 
der or  resignation,  anno  1317, 

26.  William  de  Odiham  was  elected  abbot ;  but  he 
held  it  not  long,  for  anno  1319, 

kJ!7:  y*^**T  ^e  Fif hyde  succeeded  him ;  how  long  he 
held  it  I  have  not  seen,  but 

28.  Thomas  Peithy,  anno  1S6S,  occurs  abbot,  on 
whose  death  or  surrender, 

29.  John  Eynesham,  about  the  year  1381,  was  made 
abbot;  he  died  anno  1394,  and 

30.  John  Letcombe  or  Lattecombe,  succeeded,  after 
wbom 

31.  John  London,  anno  1407  occurs  abbot,  who  dying 

anno  1413,  J    * 

32.  Nicholas  Strode  was  elected  abbot  next,  after 
whom  I  find 

S3.  Thomas  Bromele,  anno  1440,  to  occur  abbot, 
which  he  held  till  about  the  year  1460,  when 

*     ^j01?  Bonvile  occurs  abbot,  who  was  succeeded  by 

35.  Thomas  Wyrscetur,  anno  1471,  on  the  first  of 
December;  wheirhe  died  I  find  not,  but  anno  1480,  he 
oc9lrs  a^°t,  and  so  probably  did  till  the  year  1485,  when 

30.  Thomas  Forte  was  elected  abbot,  which  he  held 
not  long ;  for  anno  1489, 

37.  Richard  Hall  was  elected  abbot;  he  occurs  abbot 

J"00*  i?'  and  ProbabJy  continued  so  for  near  40  years ; 
lor  after  him  I  find  no  other  abbot  before  the  year  1528 ; 
•font  which  time, 

38.  John  Salcot,  alias  Capon,  D.D.  of  Cambridge, 
*»  translated  from  the  abbey  of  Holme  in  Norfolk,  to 
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this  place.  He  was  die  lest  abbot ;  tod  (as  a  reward  for 
having  been  very  instrumental  in  procuring  in  his  owa 
university  the  passing  the  lung's  divorce)  anno  1534^ 
April  lj),  he  obtained  to  hold  with  this  abbacy  incommen- 
dam  the  bishopric  of  Bangor ;  and  for  his  good  services  at 
the  dissolution,  anno  1539,  aid  readily  yiekfag  his  abbey 
to  the  king,  in  the  surrender  of  which  he  procured  his 
monks,  £1  in  number,  to  join,  be  was  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Salisbury,  which  he  held  for  20  years,  not 
<tying>  it  seems,  till  the  year  l£59«* 

The  Arms  of  Hyde  Abbey  were  argent,  a  lion  rampant 
sable,  on  a  chief  of  the  second  2  keys  indorsed  argent. 


[Here  terminates  the  Reprint  of  Gale's   History   of 

Wincliester.} 


*  See  memoirs  of  him  to  Casean's  Ures  of  the  Bbfcops  of  Saibhwy. 


23i#)Op*  of  Stottfrntter  an*  JPintfmtter, 
before  rtjc  Conquest. 

BISHOPS   OF  DORCHESTER. 


I.    BIRINUS. 

Appointed  A. D.  654  or  635. — Died  before  A.D.  650. 

Tire  accounts  of  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  this  island,  are  so  involved  in  obscurity  and  mixed 
up  with  fable,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  make  any 
statements  on  the  subject  with  any  degree  of  historical 
accuracy.  ^  I  shall  therefore  pass  over  the  very  question- 
able  traditions  respecting  King  Lucius*  and  others,  and 
proceed  to  the  narrative  of  Venerable  Bede,  who  informs 
us  that  Christianity  was  published  among  the  Gevissaei- 
or  West-Saxons,  by  Birin,  "  dubium  unde  oriundus" 
(Malm,  dc  Pontif.  lib.  2.)— "  natus  Roma?,"  (Leland. 
irtJi.  1.  p.  93.)  who  visited  Britain  for  the  express 
purpose,  under  the  auspices  of  Pope  Honorius,  having 
received  episcopal  consecration  at  the  bands  of  Asterius, 
Bishop  of  Genoa.  The  precise  period  of  Bishop  Birin's 
■nival  is  not  fixed,  but  may  be  correctly  ascertained  by 
reference  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  whose  author,  as 
Wharton  justly  observes,  is  entitled  to  especial  credit 
m  afl  that  relates  to  the  West-Saxons,  from  his  connexion 
*rth  that  district  of  Britain.  That  work  places  the 
amval  of  Bishop  Birin  at  die  year  6344 


-TJ?  FDei» I*310*  wpposed  to  hare  introduced  the  great  light  (lever 
mnay  into  Britain. 

wL?!^mm  *•  •y»°»ynHms  wWi  Western.  The  Gerlw*  means  the 
wcttjSttyna .  thus  Visi-Goths,  the  Western  Goths.  The  Saxon  particle 
^•^  w  to*  former  ose  prefixed.  The  Saxov*  were  so  caUed  from 
****,•  trook*  iword.      . 

t  MfMiai  JNcetniiif  says  633,  X  Script,  p.  438,  I  invariaUr  prefer 
5^y*yfr  °^-  the  Saxou,  Chronicle  and  Bede,  which  1  conceive 
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The  narrative  of  Birin's  ministry  is  thus  given  by  Bed* 
(lib.  3.  cap.  7.)  "  Eo  tempore  Occidentalium  Saxonum 
<jui  antiquitus  Gevissae  vocabantur,  regnante  *CynJgifao 
ndem  Christi  suscepit,  predicante  illis  verbum  Birino 
Episcopo,  qui  cum  consilio  Papae  Honorii  venerat  Brit- 
taniam ;  promitteus  quidem  se  illo  praesente  in  intimia 
ultro  Anglorum  partibus  quo  nullus  Doctor  praecessisset, 
sanctae  tidei  seinina  esse  sparsurum.  Unde  et  jussu 
ejusdem  Pontificis  per  Asterium  Genuensem  Episcopum 
io  Episcopatus  consecratus  est  gradum.  Sed  Brittaniam 
perveniens,  ac  primum  Gevissorum  gentem  ingrediens, 
cum  omnes  ibidem  Paganissimos  inveniret,  utilius  esse 
ratus  est  ibi  potius  verbum  pr&dicare,  quara  ultra  progre- 
diens,  eos  quibus  praedicare  deberet,  inquirere. 

"  Itaque  evangelizante  illo  in  praefata  provincia,  cum 
Rex  ipse  catechizatus,  fonte  Baptismi  cum  sua  gente 
ablueretur  contigit  tilnc  temporis  sanctissimum  ac  victori- 
osissimum  Regem  Nordanhymbrorum  (Northumbrians) 
Osualdum  adfuisse,  eumque  de  lavacro  exeuntem  suscep- 
isse,  ac  pulcherrimo  prorsus  et  Deo  digno  consortio, 
cujus  erat  filiam  accepturus  in  conjugem  ipsum  prius 
secunda  generatione  Deo  dicatum  sibi  accepit  in  filium." 

With  regard  to  the  episcopal  see  assigned  to  Bishop 
Birin,  Bede  thus  proceeds  : —  # 

"  Donaverunt  autem  ambo  reges  eidem  Epo  civitatem 
quae  vocatur  Dorcic,+  ad  faciendum  inibi  sedem  episco- 
palem,  ubi  factis  dedicatisque  ecclesiis,  multisque  ad 
Dominum  pio  ejus  labore  populis  advocatis,  migravit  ad 
Dominum,  sepultusque  est  m  eadem  civitate." 

Here  we  must  express  our  regret  that  the  historian  did 
not  more  particularly  define  the  place  of  the  episcopal  see, 
for  it  has  been  doubted  whether  Dorchester  in  Dorset,  or 
Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  be  intended.  The  learned 
editor  of  Bede  explains  it  as  referring  to  the  latter. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  dubious  traditions  of  the 
early  existence  of  Christianity  in  West-Saxony.  The 
Saxon  Chronicle  by  the  adoption  of  one  word,  overthrows 
the  opinion  at  once,  that  the  Christian  faith  had  an  earlier 


*  Cynegils  began  to  reign  €11,  and  filled  the  throne  31  yean,  being  the 
6th.  from  Cerdic,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Viai-Saxons  in  519. 

f  "  late  dedit  S.  Birino.  cWitatem  Dorcacestriam  nt  sederet  interim  m 
ea,  donee  conderet  ecclesiam  tanto  pontifice  dignam  in  regia  dYitate." 
Annals  Ecc,  trtot<—Angl.  Sac.  1. 288. 


; 
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dtte  in  those  parts  than  A.D.  634.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  do  not  understand  Saxon,  I  shall  quote  the 
words  of  the  English  translation :  "  This  year  Bishop 
fiirinosjirsf  preached  baptism  to  the  West-Saxons  under 
King  Cynegils."  Now  baptism  being  the  initiatory 
sacrament  of  Christianity,  the  "  first  preaching  of 
baptism  is  equivalent  to  the  first  introduction  of  the 
Gospel." 

But  little  more  at  this  distant  period  can  be  gleaned 
respecting  Birin.  The  events  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected are  thus  stated  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle : — "  Birinus 
ww  sent  hither  by  the  command  of  Pope  Honorius,  and 
he  was  Bishop  there  to  the  end  of  his  life." 

A.D.  635.  This  year  King  Cynegils  was  baptized  by 
Bishop  Birinus,  at  Dorchester. 

A.D.  6#9.  This  year  Birinus  baptized  King  Cuthred, 
at  Dorchester,  and  received  him  as  his  son. 

After  this  date  I  find  nothing  more  of  him.  His  day 
m  the  Roman  Catholic  Calendar,  is  kept  December  3. 
"referring  contemporary  to  posthumous  accounts  of 
auracles  (for  the  reasons  given  by  the  excellent  Paley)  I 
pw  over  the  wretched  fictions  related  by  Malmesbury, 
which  Bede  with  more  sense  and  taste  has  omitted.  The 
reader,  however,  who  may  have  a  relish  for  such  absur- 
dities, may  find  the  detail  lib.  «.  p.  241.  De  Pontif.  and 
*  Umgraoe's  Legenda  Sanct.  Angl.  Bishop  Birin 
must  have  died  anterior  to  650,  as  we  then  find  him 
succeeded  in  that  year.  "  Birinus  sepultus  Dorcasterise." 
Uland.  Itin.  1.  p.  93. 


II,    AGILBERT. 

i 

Succeeded  A.  D.  650.— Ejected  A.  D.  660.— Died 

Bishop  of  Paris. 

"A.  D.  650.  This  year,  Egelbert  from  Gaul,  after 
annus  the  Romish  Bishop,  obtained  the  Bishopric  of 
the ^West-Saxons."— Saxon  Chron. 

King  Cvnegils  was  succeeded  by  his  Son  Coinualch  in 
™*  /Thj*  Coinualch,  who  at  first  declined  embracing 
we  Christian  Faith,  was  driven  from  his  dominions  by 

en"a»  King  of  the  Mercians,  whose  sister  Jie  had  married 
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and  repudiated.  Having  taktn  refuge  with  Ae  Km% 
of  die  East-Angles,  he  through  his  medium,  as  it  would 
appear  from  Bede,  was  brought  to  a  better  way  of 
thinking,  and  at  length,  in  650,  at  once  recovered  his 
Kingdom  and  embraced  Christianity ;  and  so  great  was 
his  attachment  to  the  sacred  cause,  as  to  induce  him  to 
order  that  the  Old*  Church,  or  rather  Pagan  Temple,  at 
Winchester,  should  be  re-built  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter* 
By  him  we  find  Agilbert  appointed  to  the  Bishopric  v 

Agilbert  was  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  but  had  latterly 
come  to  this  country  from  Ireland,  where  he  had  been 
studying  the  Scriptures.  It  seems  he  had  of  hk  own 
accord  attached  himself  to  the  King,  in  the  quality  of 
Chaplain  or  Confessor,  and  the-  latter  observing  his 
learning,  industry,  and  talents,  promoted  him  to  me 
Prelacy. 

<fc>  Thus  early  we  may  observe,  en  passant,  that 
though  the  Church  of  £ngland  derives  from  that  of  Rome 
a  genuine  episcopal  succession  from  the  apostolic  source, 
yet  the  latter  did  not,  at  this  early  period,  intermeddle  at 
all  with,  much  less  claim  as  a  right  peculiar  to  die 
"  apostolic  see,"  the  nomination  to  vacant  Bishoprics, 
but  left  the  concerns  of  the  Church,  quoad  hoc,  in  the 
power  of  the  King  :  thus  tacitly  recognizing  the  orthodox 
and  constitutional  principle,  that  the  latter  is  the  Head  of 
the  Church  in  these  dominions.  For  had  any  other  idea 
then  prevailed  at  Rome,  doubtless,  so  accurate  an  historian 
and  conscientious  an  individual  as  Bede,  would  not  have 
failed  to  have  recorded  the  fact.  But  here,  without  the 
smallest  reservation  of  any  power  elsewhere,  he  candidly 
says, "  Rex  rogavit  eum,  acoepta  ibi  sede  episcopali,  suae 

Eenti  manere  Pontificem:"  and  adds  that  the  Bishop  on 
is  part,  "precibus  ejus  adnuens  qidem  sacerdotah  juri 
pnefuit :"  Not  a  syllable  of  sending  to  Rome  for  the 
papal  consent,  .or  even  confirmation.  So  entirely  and 
absolutely  were  these  matters  left  where  they  now  are  and 
ever  ought  to  be^ 

But  to  return.  The  King  who  spoke  only  the  Saxon 
language,   at   length   it  seems,  grew  tired  of  Bishop 
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AgBbert's  frenchified  pronunciation  of  the  Saxon  tongue, 
(pertsesus  barbara  loquclst,  as  Bede  has  it)  and  being 
determined  to  have  a  more  polished  preacher  for  his  renal 
city,  he  appointed  in  Tu3  "place  Vini  or  Wina.  The  King 
now  divided  the  Bishopric  into  two  portions,  and 
nominated  Wina  to  the  portion  called  Winchester.  In 
consequence  of  this  partition  of  the  Diocese,  A  gilbert 
indignantly  retired  to  France,  where  he  became  Bishop  of 
Pans  and  attained  to  a.  considerable  age. 

Bede  thus  relates  the  foregoing  circumstances : — 
"  Tandem  Rex  subintroduxit  in  provinciam  alium  suae 
lingusY  episcopum  vocabulo  Wini  et  ipsum  in  Gallia 
ordinatum,  dividensque  in  duas  parochias,  provinciam, 
huic  in  civitate  Venta,  quae  a  gente  Saxonum  Vintancaestri 
appellator,   sedem  episcopalem  tribuit :  unde  offensus 

Eviter  Agilberctus,  quod  hoc,  ipso   inconsulto   ageret 
x,  rediit  Galliam  et  accepto  Episcopatu  Parisiacm 
cmtatu  ibidem  senex  ac  plenum  dierum  obiit." 

C>  The  word tf ipso/ in  the  foregoing  passage  is  strong* 
His  indignation  arose  not,  as  some  modern  Roman 
Catholic  writers  would  have  us  imagine,  from  his 
ejectment  being  effected  by  the  King  on  his  own 
authority,  and  without  the  consent  or  approbation  of  the 
holy  see.  Had  the  Pope  arrogated  to  himself,  at  this 
period,  the  jurisdiction  to  which  in  after  times  he  set  up  a 
claim,  Bede,  the  accurate  and  Catholic  Bede,  would  not 
have  said  merely '  ipso  inconsulto/  thus  making  it  a  mutter 
of  individual  feeling,  but  "  Sede  apostolicd  inconsulta" 
as  an  insult  to  and  infringement  of  the  divine  rights  of  the 
Papal  dominion.  But  Bede  understood  Hie  consti- 
tution of  the  Romish  Church  better  than  it  has  since 
been  understood  by  the  aspiring  and  encroaching  members 
of  that  communion* 

It  is  really  amusing  to  read  the  obiter  observations  of 
Bishop  Milner  on  Agilbert's  retirement  to  France,  and  to 
observe  the  gravity  with  which  he  insinuates  the  claims  of 
die  holy  see:  "  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  irregu- 
larity and  invalidity  of  this  measure/*  (i.  e.  the  King's 
division  of  the  diocese,  which  "  he  ventured  to  do  on  his 
ow  authority'*)  he  resigned  his  see  entirely,  and 
returned  to  his  native  country/'  &c. 


BISHOPS   OF  WINCHESTER. 


I.    WINA  or  VINI. 

Appointed  A.  D.  660. — Ejected  663. — Died  Bishop 

of  London, 

The  Editor  of  Bede  is  in  error  when  he  places  664  in 
the  margin  as  the  period  of  Agilbert's  loss  of  the  royal 
favor,  and  the  substitution  of  Wina  in  his  room,  for  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  thus  records  those  events  under  the 
year  660 :  "  This  year  Bishop  Egelbert  departed  froni 
Kenwal,  and  Wina  held  the  Bishopric  three  years." 

This  Prelate,  in  his  turn,  lost  the  Bishopric  (pulsus 
est  Vini  ab  eodem  rege  de  Episcopatu.  Bede.)  and 
going  over  to  Wulfere,  King  of  the  Mercians,  is  recorded 
by  Bede  to  have  bought  the  Bishopric  of  London,  where 
he  sat  till  his  death.  Thus  the  diocese  of  West-Saxony 
must  have  been  without  a  Bishop  for  some  years,  viz.  from 
663  to  670. 

Bede  (lib.  3.  p.  137)  has  a  remarkable  passage  relative 
to  this  Bishop.  Speaking  of  Ceadda,  Archbishop  of 
York,  he  says,  "  Unde  diverterunt  ad  provinciam  occi- 
dentalium  Saxonum  ubi  erat  Uini  Epus  et  ab  illo  est  yir 
pnefatus  (Ceadda)  consecratus  antistes,"  &c.  Non  enim 
erat  tunc  ullus  excepto  illo  Vine  in  tota  Britannia  canonice 
ordinatus  Epus. 

Rudborne  in  his  Hist.  Maj.  Wint.  in  AtigL  Sacra. 
vol.  1.  p.  192,  writes,  "  Expulso  Agilberto,  Wynus, 
natione  Anglus  ac  monachus  Wyntoniensis  ecclesise  suc- 
cessit  in  episcop.  A.  D.  662,*  et  anno  regis  Kynewaldi 
14  ut  habetur  per  vigilantiam  in  libro  de  Basilica  -Pffrf 
Qui  Winus  post  bienniunrf  per  regem  Kynewaldum  simi- 



*  660.    Sax.  Chr.  ut.  sup. 
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liter  enmlsus  emit  a  rege  Merciorum  WUfero,  (Here, 
again,  Rudborne,  a  thorough  paced  Catholic,  in  naming 
the  appointment  by  the  King,  says  not  a  word  of  the 
regal  usurpation  of  the  Papal  right)  sedem  London  : 
civitatisj  ubi  longo  tempore  cathedram  tenuit  Pontifi- 
cialenL  Sed  triennio  ante  mortem  suam  paenitentift 
ductus  pro  Symonft,*  (not,<3>  pro  peccato  ejus,  auctoritate 
Paps  despecta,  as  he  would  have  said  had  the  right,  at 
that  time,  been  deemed  to  belong  to  the  Pope)  episco- 
patum  deserens,  reliquam  partem  vitae  suae  in  Wyntoniensi 
ecclesia,  ubi  et  primo  infulatus  est,  sub  monastica  conver- 
satione  peregit,  in  qua  corpus  ejus  decentissime  traditur 
sepulture,  ut  scribit  Florentius  in  Florario  Historiali 
lib.  3.  cap.  6,  semper  apud  semet  ipsum  hsec  yerba 
ruminabat,  Erravimus  juvenes,  emendemus  series. 

Misfortunes,  those  best  correctives  of  our  faults,  seem 
to  have  brought  King  Coinualch  to  his  senses.  When  he 
denied  Christianity,  his  enemies  were  permitted  to  take 
bis  kingdom.  When  he  wantonly  deposed  the  Prelates 
of  the  Church,  or  caused  them,  by  his  arbitrary  conduct, 
to  become  self-exiled,  bis  enemies  were  again  permitted 
to  have  the  ascendant.     Ingenuous  enough,  howevfer,  to 

Erceive  that  this  was  the  finger  of  God,  and  that  when 
f  kingdom  was  destitute  of  its  Bishop,  it  was  also 
destitute  of  the  dwine  presence,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
exiled  Agilbert,  in  France,  soliciting  bis  return.  The 
venerable  and  injured  Bishop,  pleading  his  connexion 
with  his  present  Bishopric,  declined  returning  to 
England,  but  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  King, 
his  (Agilbert's)  nephew,  who  accordingly  received 
consecration  from  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Dover,  in  the 
year  67Q. 


II.    LEUTHERIUS. 

Succeeded  A.  D.  670. — Died  A.D.  676 

The  see  had  been  vacant  seven  years,  if  the  chronology 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is  correct,  or  four  years  if  Rud- 
borne is  correct,  p.  192. 

•  Bishop  Win*  was  the  first  whom  historical  writers  fraud  with  to* 
enne,  tyat  by  a  strange  misnomer  is  called  Simony. 
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-  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  year  670,  observes 
that  Lothere,  the  nephew  of  Bishop  Egetbett,  succeeded 
to  the  Bishopric  over  the- land  of  the  West-Saxons,  and 
held  it  seven  years.  There  must  he  some  mistake  here  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle.  This  assertion  is  contradicted  under 
die  year  676,  which  is  the  year  fixed  for  Headda's 
succession.  He  appears  to  have  been  consecrated  at 
Winton  ('in  ipsa  civitate  consecrates/  Bcde.) 

Bede  (lib.  4.  cap.  12.  p.  154.)  records  "  Quartos  occi- 
dentalium  Saxonum  Antistes  Leutherius  fuit.  Si^uidem 
primus  Birinus,  secundus  Agilberctus,  tertius  exstitit 
Vini.  Cumque  mortuus  esset  Coinvalch*  quo  regnante 
idem  Leutherius  Epus  factus  est,  acceperunt  subreguli 
regnum  gentis  et  divisum  inter  se  tenuerunt  annis  circtter 
decern:  ipsisque  regnantibus  defunctus  est  ille,  e*- 
episcopatu  functus  est  Headdi  pro  eo.  Rudborne  adds 
from  Will,  of  Malm.  "Hie  cum  S.  Adelmo  fundavk 
capnobuim  Meldunense."  This  was  formerly  the  hermitage 
of  St.  Aldhelm's  master,  Maydulph,  and  subsequently  the 
famous  Abbey  of  Malmesbury.  See  article  of  Bishop 
Aldhelm  in  the  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury. 
Bede  gives  his  character  thus ;  "  sedulo  moderamine  epis- 
copatum  gessit." 


III.    ST.  HEADDA. 

Succeeded  A.D.  676.— Died  A.  D.  703,  Sax.  Chron. 

or  705,  irr  al: 

"A.D.  676.  This  year  Hedda  succeeded  to  his 
Bishopric,"*  Sax.  Ch.  He  was  consecrated  by  Arch- 
bishop Theodore,  in  London.  Bede,  lib.  4.  cap.  K# 
p.  154. 

He  had  before  been  a  Monk  and  Abbot.  William  of 
Malmesbury  de  gest.  Pontif.  lib.  2.  De  Epis.  ocei. 
Bede's  editor  says  he  had  been  Abbot  of  Streaneshalch, 
but  quotes  no  authority.  He  should  have  quoted  Rud- 
borne, who  in  AngL  Sac.  1.  p.  192.  says,  "Prius  fuit 


•  We  were  before  told  by  the  Sax.  Chr.  that  Headda's  predecessor  suc- 
ceeded in  670  (see  that  year,)  and  held  th  »pric  seven  years.  How 
then  could  the  successor  come  in  in  the  ye  '«  here  stated  ? 
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atonduis  et  Abbas  in  monasterio  quod  tunc  Streneshalce 
sed  aimc  WhyWby  nuncupatur."    (Whitby.) 

His  diameter  is  thus  drawn  by  Bede  : — "  Bonus 
quippe  erat  vir  et  Justus,  et  episcopalem  vitam,  sivei 
atotnaam  magis  insito  sibi  virtutum  amore  quam  lectioni- 
bus  AKfitutus  exercebat." — lib.  5.  cap.  18. 

William  of  Mabnesbury  declares  that  his  letters  which 
he  W  seen  in  the  monastery  there,  addressed  to  Atdhehn, 
prwfc  him  to  have  been  no  contemptible  scholar.  (De 
gat.  Pent.  lib.  2 .) 

It  appears  that  Bishop  Headda  both  translated  the  see 
faw  Dorchester  and   also  the  body  of  Bishop  Birin, 
(Bede,  lib.  3.  cap.  7.     Gul.  Malm,  and  Rudb.     Leland. 
Itm,  1.  p.  93.  "  Hedda  Epus  transtulit  corpus  Birini  ad 
Ventanam  civitatem,)  where  the  former  was  also  buried, 
according  to  Rudborne,    himself  a  Wintonian.      What 
•eons  to  have  determined  Bishop  Headda  in  removing 
Ae  see,  was  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Mercians  in  which 
h»  predecessors  had  hitherto   maintained  an  authority 
hetng  now  converted,   four  several  Bishoprics  were  by 
the  authority  of  the  metropolitan  erected,  so  that  the 
West-Saxon  Bishop  having    no    longer    any    authority 
Aere,  had  no  occasion  to  reside  at  Dorchester.     Headda 
departed  this  life  in  703,  if  we  follow  the  Saxon  Chron. 
though  Bede  and  others  after  him,  have  fixed  his  decease 
>t  705.    The  former  authority  in  noticing  his  death,  adds, 
"  having  held  the  see  of  Winchester  twenty-seven  winters/ * 
*hile  Mabnesbury,  "  he  held  the  see  above  thirty  years," 
*nd  after  him  Butler  in  his  Saints,  makes  the  same 
word.    The  latter  also  adds  that  he  was  a  Monk  of  St. 
Hilda,  but  quotes  no  authority. 

Richardson,  the  editor  of  Bishop  Godwin,  adopts  a 
Curious  but  very  confused  mode  of  quotation,  by  mixing 
up  two  authorities,  as  to  two  separate  facts  under  the 
quotation  of  one  author.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  says, 
"Sedit  (Headda)  annos  27  et  obiit  Wintoniae,  A.D. 
703 ;"  for  both  which  facts  he  quotes  Chron-Sax.  Now 
that  work  says  nothing  of  his  dying  at  Winchester. 

Headda's  day  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  is  kept  July  7. 
Miracles  are  said  to  have  been  performed  at  his  tomb. 
See  Bede>  lib.  5.  cap.  19.  though  Bede  himself  does  not 
wy  so.  Bishop  Godwin  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Bede 
mentions  the  performance  of  miracles  during  Headda's 
prelacy,    "  Deus  prsesulatum  ejus  miraculis  non  paucis 
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illustravit"  Bede  asserts  mo  such  thing.  lie  only  quotes 
Pecthelm  as  having  asserted  it.— Bede,  lib.  5.  cap.  18. 

Headda's  prelacy  was  rendered  memorable,  chiefly  for 
the  translation  of  the  see,  though  the  precise  period  seems 
not  to  be  settled*  The  Annate*  breve*  Winion:  record, 
"  Sedes  Episcoporum  W.  Saxonum  in  Ecdesia  de 
Dorcestria  niansit  per  spatium  42  annorum,  usque  ad 
tempora  Heddae,  qui  quinto  loco  S.  Birino  in  Epkpm 
successit;  qui  sedem  transtulit  de  Dorcestria  una  cum 
corpora  sanct"1*  patris  nostri  Birini  in  Ecclm  Summae 
Tnnitatis  tunc,  modo  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  Win- 
toniae  anno  gratis  683,  annoPontificatus  suiX,anno  vera 
Escuihi  Regis  W.  Saxonum  III." 

On  this,  Wharton  remarks — "  Verius  Hedda  Episco- 
patum  sortitus  est  triennio  post  Kynewaldi  Regis  obitum, 
anno  ultimo  Escuini  Regis,  X1,  vero  676,  consecratus 
Londonia  a  Theodora  Epo.  Annum  exhibet  Chron.  Sax. 
locum  Beda,  1.  4.  c,  12.  Sedit  annos  27.  Obut  Win- 
toniae,  anno  703,  teste  eadem  Chronologia  cui  fidem 
astruit  Beda,  1.  5.  c.  19."— No,  not  exactly.  Bede 
would  rather  lead  us  to  suppose  he  died  in  705,  as  the 
following  passage  would  shew : — "  Anno  dominicae  incar- 
nationis  705  Aldfrid  Rex  Nordanhymbrorum  defunctus 
est,  anno  regni  sui  20  necdum  impleto ;  cui  succedens  in 
imperium  filius  suus  Osred  regnavit  annis  11.  Hujus 
regni  principio  (viz.  705).  Antistes  Occid.  Sax.  Haeddi 
cadestem  migravit  ad  vitam." — Lib.  5  c.  n8 

Bishop  Headda  appears  to  have  stood  high  in  the 
estimation  of  King  Ina,  since  the  exordium  of  nine  of  Ina'a 
Statutes,  as  recorded  in  Wilkins's  Concilia,  vol.  1.  p.  58. 
under  the  year  693,  states  that  they  were  formed  by  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  that  Prelate. 

To  the  foregoing  we  have  only  to  add  from  Archbishop 
Usher's  Antiquities,  p.  59 ;  "  Haeddi  Epus  in  superiors 
coemiterio  monachorum  in  Pyramide  saxea  quondam 
nobiliter  exsculpta  adhuc  requiescit. 


IV.    DANIEL. 

Succeeded  A.  D»  703. — Resigned  A.  D.  744. — Died 

A.  D.  745. 

On  Headda's  death,  the  diocese  of  Winchester  wa« 
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divided  into  two  portions.  The  one  retaining  its  former 
name  and  the  other  receiving  that  of  Sherborne,  and 
which,  in  process  of  time,  became  known  as  the  diocese 
of  Salisbury. 

"Quo  defuncto  (Headda)  Episcopates  provincia* 
iilius  in  duas  parochias  divisus  est.  Una  data  Daniheli, 
quam  usque  hodie  regit,  altera  Aldhelmo." — Bede,  lib.  5, 
c.  18. 

"Remanseruntantem  Epo  Wint.  duae  provincial  tantuxn, 
Hamptonensis  sc.  et  Suthriensis,  alter*  vero  provincial, 
Wiltunensis,  Dorsetensis,  Berucensis,  Somersetensis, 
Devoniensis,  Cornubiensis."— Matt.  Westm.  a-  704. 

"Synodali  concilio,  diocaesis,  ultra  modum  protensa, 
in  duas  sedes  divisa."—  Will.  Malm,  in  Vt.  S.  Aldhelm. 
And.  Sax.  vol.  2.  p.  20. 

To  both  die  Bishoprics  of  Winton  and  Sherborne, 
were  appointed  men  of  the  greatest  character  in  the 
kingdom  for  learning  and  piety,  who  were  also  both  of 
them  monks  of  tl*e  new  monastery  and  school  of  Malmes- 
bury.  Daniel  had  such  a  reputation  for  sacred  literature, 
that  Ven.  Bede  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  receive 
literary  assistance  from  him,  which  he  acknowledges  in 
Prejat.  Eccl.  Hist.  Vossius,  de  historicis  Latinis. 
hb.  2.  cap.  28.  records  the  following  works  of  this 
Prelate :— "  Condidit  Historian)  suae  provincial — Austra- 
lium  Saxonum  gesta. — Res  insula?  Vectae. — VitamCedda* 
EpL— Historiam  de  obitu  Adhelmi,  et  alia/'— The  last 
writer  adds, "  Epistola  ejus  catechetica,  de  ratione  iustitur 
endi  infideles,  ad  S.  Bonifacium,  Anglorum  Apostolunj 
missa,  apud  Baronium  legitur." 

His  prelacy  is  rendered  remarkable  by  a  devout  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  which  is  thus  noticed  by  Cressy. 
Church  Hist,  of  Brittany,  vol.  2.  p.  565  :— "  The  same 
jear,  721,  is  recorded  toe  devout  pilgrimage  of  Daniel, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  Rome,  who  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  subscribed  to  a  synod,  about  this  time 
assembled  there,  in  which  a  heavy  anathema  is  pronounced 
against  all  such  as  presume  to  associate  to  themselves  in 
marriage  any  virgins  or  other  women  consecrated  to  God, 
or  those  [women]  whose  matrimonial  society,  men  being 
promoted  to  such  orders  have,  according  to  the  church's 
discipline,  been  obliged  to  forsake." — See  Bfc.22  ch.  11. 

In  744,  Bishop  Daniel  resigned  the  see  and  became  a 
monk,  which  circumstances,  together  with  his  death  shortly 
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after,  are  thus  noticed  by  Cressy : — "  The  year  following 
(744)  the  Reverend  and  Holy  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Daniel,  faring  spent  forty-duee  years  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  diocese,  to  die  end  he  might  conclude  his 
long  lasting  age  in  quiet  repose,  surrendered  his  Bishopric 
and  became  a  monk  of  Mahnesbury,  from  the  ancient 
tradition  of -his  own  monastery.  But  his  repose  on  earth 
continued  a  short  time,  for  the  year  following  he  happily 
attained  to  an  eternal  repose  in  heaven.  Though  by  his 
great  virtnes  be  well  deserved  a  name  among  our  saints, 
jet  we  do  not  find  him  recorded  in  our  calendar." 
— Bk.  23.  ck.  13.  p.  601. 

There  is  die  usual  discrepancy  among  the  old  writers 
as  to  chronology,  respecting  Daniel.  The  Saxon  Chron. 
says,  "  Forty-three  winters  had  then  elapsed  (viz.  in  744) 
since  he  received  die  episcopal  function.99  Rudborne 
has  these  words:—"  Daniel  qui  post  teatissimum  Patrem 
Heddam  in  Wyntoniensi  Ecclesia  annis  34  (probably  a 
mis-print  for  43)  strenue  pontificavit,*  senio  coufectus 
MeMtumn.  rediit,  cuju.  mooasterii  man>ehus  faenrt:  obi 
residuum  vita*  sub  monastic*  rehgione  consumpsit  et 
aanctus  reputatur."  These  latter  words  are  directly 
conflicting  with  the  assertion  of  the  accurate  Cressy  on 
that  subject.  Vid.  tup.  Vossius  says,  "  Decessit  sub 
"Sireberto  Visi  Saxonttm  rege,  anno  episcopatus  sui  42." 

Mahnesbury  asserts  that  this  prelate  was  buried  at 
Mahnesbury,  which  seems  probable,  although  he  admits 
that  the  Wmtonians  claim  him ;  but  he  adds  they  are 
unable  to  shew  any  tomb  to  his  memory,  whether  real  or 
fictitious. 

Wharton  thus  sums  up  the  dates  with  which  Daniel 
was  connected  : — "  Daniel  sedem  Wint.  adeptus  post 
Heddae  mortem,  anno  703,  tenuit  annis  42,  anno  721 
-Roman  adiit;  anno  731  Tatwimitn  Arpuni  consecravh; 
anno  744  Episcopatu  cessit;  anno  745  defunctus  est. 
Ista  tradit  Chronologia  Saxonica ;  cui  de  cessione  con* 
Yeirit  Florentiu8,  de  obitu,  Huntindoniensis.  Obitum 
tamen  in  arnio  746.  MaHrosensis  cum  Fiorilego  collo- 
cavit ;  et  rnntra  plus  justo  annum  Mabnsburiensis  Pond- 
ficatui  dedit/ 


»• 


HUM^BRTH,  &c.  Aty 

V.    HUMFERTH,  HUMFRID,  or 
HUMPHREY. 

Succerded  A.  D.  744.— Died  A.  D.  754, 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  states  the  dates  of  his  succession 
and  death,  but  nothing  more.  Rudborne  tacet.  Mslmes- 
burj  merely  says,  "  Cujus,  memoria  fit  in  COOcflio  Cuth- 
berti  Archpi."  Cressy  says,  "His  (Daniel's)  successor 
was  Humfrid,  whose  name,  we  find  among  the  subscrip- 
tions to  a  synod  assembled  at  Cloveshoe,  the  second  time, 
ahottl;  after." — Cressy  vt.  tup. 

Of  this  prelate  and  several  of  his  successors,  nothing 
whatever  is  to  be  gleaned  beyond  the  dates  of  their  suc- 
d  death. 


VI.    CYNCARD. 
Succeeded  A.  D.  754. — Sax.  Chbon. 


VII.    ATHELARD. 

Succeeded  A.  D.  754.    Wharton. — Translated 
A.  D.  790  to  Dover. 

Rndbome    record 
Malmesbury. 


I  find  nothing  of 
charter  given  by  Kii 
Ingulpkut. 


11©  CYNBERT,  &c. 

X,    CYNBERT. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  records  his  journey  to  Rome 
with  Archbishop  Ethelbert,  in  799-  In  806,  he  appears 
signing  a  charter  of  King  Kenulph  to  Croyland,  in 
Ingulph,  but  the  monastic  charters  are  so  frequently  not 
genuine,  that  we  can  place  but  little  reliance  on  them  in 
a  chronological  point  of  view. 


XL    ALMUND. 

Succeeded  A.  D.  80S. 

He  was  at  the  Council  of  Cliff  in  that  year.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  been  at  that  of  Bapchild,  in  798. — 
WiUcins's  Concil. 


XII.  WIGBERT,  WIGHTIN,  or  WYDERGIN. 

Had  been  a  monk  of  Glastoft.    He  went  to  Rome  with 
Wilfred,  in  812.— Sax.  Chr.— Died  before  829. 


XIII.    HEREFRID. 

Succeeded  in  or  before  A.  D.  829. — Died  A.  D.  833. 
•". 
I  have  thus  placed  his  succession,  because  he  made  his 

{rofession  to  Archbishop  Wilfred,  who  died  in  that  year. 
le  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Danes,  together  with 
Sigelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  in  833. — Saxon  Chron. — 
Bishop  Godwin  erroneously  has  it  834. 


XIV.     EDMUND. 
The  three  first  of  these,  says  Richardson,  are  buried  in 


HELMSTAN,  8tc.  Ill 

XV.    HELMSTAN. 

Succeeded  A.  D.  833. — Died  852. 

He  appears  signing  a  charter  to  Croyland,  in  Ingulpb, 
in  833.  Rudborne  says,  that  he  bad  been  a  monk  of 
Winchester,  and  that  King  Egbert  entrusted  to  him  as  a 
pupil,  his  son  Atulph,  p.  199.  Godwin  places  his  death 
at  A.  D.  837,  but  Rudborne  says  852.  He  was  buried 
according  to  a  MS.  of  Barlow,  quoted  by  Richardson,  in 
his  own  church  before  the  high  altar.  He  adds,  "  Sed 
modo  in  locello  plumbeo  positus,  ex  boreali  plaga  altaris 
supra  tumulum  Hie.  Toclivii  Epi."  Godwin  says  he  lies 
buried  with  Kenulph,  who  succeeded  him  at  the  distance 
of  200  years,  and  quotes  the  following  lines : — 

PontificU  haec  capsa  duos  tenet  incinerates, 
Primal  Helamanua,  huic  succestorque  Kenulphus. 


XVL    ST.  SWITHUN. 
Succeeded  A.  D.  852. — Died  A.  D.  861. 

Of  die  imbriferous  St.  Swithun,  who  has  not  heard? 
But  it  is  perhaps  not  so  generally  known  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  Tithes  in  this  country  was  effected  during 
his  prelacy  by  his  pupil  King  Ethelwolf,  the  father  of  the 
illustrious  Alfred,  in  which  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  St.  Swithun  bore  a  part.  See  Wilkins's  Concilia, 
vol.  1.  page  183.  A.D.  855.  Concilium  Wintoniense. 

Bishop  Swithun  was  born  at  Winchester  (in.pago 
Wintoniensi.  Higden)  the  26th.  of  King  Egbert.  He 
became  a  monk*  and  afterwards  a  prior  of  the  old 
monastery  there.  His  learning  and  »piety  induced  King 
Egbert  to  take  especial  notice  of  him,  and  to  place  under 
his  care  his  son  Ethelwolf,  as  well  as  to  make  use  of  his 
counsels  in  the  government  of  his  kingdom.  Upon  the 
death  of  Bishop  Helmstan,  Ethelwolf  appointed  him  to 
this  see,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  by    Ceolnoth, 


♦v!  ^yfa  Ufe  he  took  the  religions  habit  amongst  the 
»c  othedraU^wravf,  Leg.  Sunci.  foL  cctavuL 


regular  clergy  of 
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Archbiahop  Nicolson  observes,  that  "St.  (jhridmtft 
miracles  were  recorded  b y  Lamfrid  or  Lantfred,  a  bene- 
dictine  monk  of  Winchester,  about  the  year  980,  of  whose 
book  we  are  told  there  was  a  MS.  copy  in  die  Lo*d 
•  Lumley's  library,  (Pits,  p.  178)  and  we  are  sure  there  now 
is  one  in  Cotton's.  (Nero.  E.  1 .  Vid.  et  Galba,  A.  19.) 
This  treats  only  of  the  great  things  he  did  after  his  death, 
but  it  is  probable  ther~  was  a  former  part  of  the  dpcouifce 
which  seems  also  to  have  been  translated  (Preface  to 
.Aug*  Sac.  1 .  pp.  29,  30.)  into  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
like,  says  Pits,  (p.  181)  was  penned  by  Wohtan,  Che 
:  same  famous  monk  of  Winchester,  who  about  the  year 
1000,  did  as  much  for  St,  EthelwaM.— tfwtortffl/ 
Library,  p.  106. 

St.  Swithun  is  commemorated  in  the  Romish  Calendar 
on  the  2nd.  of  July,  which  was  the  day  of  his  death,  but 
.his  chief  festival  in  England  was  the  15th.  of  that  month. 
—See  the  Sartan  Breviary  ami  MissaL 

The  following  passage  from  BraniPe  Popular  Anti- 

Siities,  p.  £71,  may  not  be  uninteresting :— "  St. 
withun's  Day.  Blount  tells  us,  that  St.  Swithun,  a 
holy  Bishop  of  Winchester,  about  the  year  860,  was  called 
the  weeping  St.  Swithua,  for  that,  about  his  feast,  Pnesepe 
and  Aselli,  rainy  constellations  arise  cosmically  and 
commonly  cause  rain.  The  following  is  said  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  old  adage :  "  If  it  rain  on  St.  Swhhun's  day, 
•there  will  be  rain  more  or  less  forty  succeeding  days." 
St.  Swithun,  Bishop  of  Winton,  dying,  was  canonized  by 
the  then  Pope.  lie  was  singular  for  his  desire  to  be 
buried  in  the  open  church-yard,  and  not  in  the  chancel  of 
the  minster,  as  was  usual  with  other  Bishops,  which  request 
was  complied  with ;  but  the  monks,  on  his  being  canonized, 
taking  it  into  their  heads  that  it  was  disgraceful  for  the 
saint  to  lie  in  the  open  church-yard,  resolved  to  remove  his 
'body  into  die  choir,  which  was  to  have  been  done  with 
solemn  procession  on  the  15th.  of  July.  It  rained,  how- 
ever, so  violently  on  that  day,  and  for  forty  days  succeed- 
ing, as  had  hardly  ever  been  known,  which  made  them  set 
node  their  design,  as  heretical  and  blasphemous;  and 
instead,  they  erected  a  chapel  over  his  grave,  at  which 
many  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  wrought" 


St.  Switkan's  day,  if  thoa  dost  rato* 
For  forty  days  It  wHl  remain : 
fit.  Swraran'*  day,  if  ttiou  «e  Artr, 
For  forty  days  'twill  rain  sa  ma^ur* 

This  is  an  oM  saying,  ihat  when  itrainyonSt  Swithun's 
day,  it  is  the  saint  christening  his  apples,,7'  &c. 


it<i  i    t 


XVII.    ALFRITH. 

Succbe&to  bbtwbbn  A:D.  86l.  a*d  863. — T&ani.  to 
Canterbury  A.D.  871— Diw>  A.D.  889. 

"A  Prelate/  as  Matthew  of  Westminster  gays,  'of 
peat  learning/  Flontegas  calls  him '  vir  in  rebus  ecde- 
ntsticb  snfficoenter  erudites,  qui  vices  anteeefttfftfis 
aliquant*  tempore  prudenter  exegit.'  He  is  said  to  have 
been  translated  to  Canterbury  in  87 1 ,  where  he  had  been 
a  monk,  and  where  he  was  buried 


■«*- 


XVIII.    TUNBERT,orDUKBERT. 
Succeeded  A.D.  871. — Died  A.  D.  879. 

He  is  only  know*  by  having  given  the  manor  of  Stev 
sheliag  to  the  church ;  Rudb.  p.  £06,  and  as  having 
crowned  King  Alfred.  Florence  of  Worcester  places  his 
death  at  879. 


XIX.    DENEWLF. 
Succeeded  A.D.  879. — Died  A,  D.  909. 

Said  to  have  been  the  herdsman  that  sheltered  Alfred. 
Bot,  with  Wharton,  I  should  be  sceptical  on  this  point. 

Rndbome  plainly  asserts,  "  AMredus  qnendam  sulxri- 
cum  nomine  Denewlphum  inveniens,  ad  scholas  misit 
jui  postmodum  Doctor  in  Theologia  Oxoniis  factus,  per 
H*«w  Alfedom  Regem  in  Epunt  Witrtonieiwetn  ordi- 
**«*  est."  William  of  Malmesbury  qualifies  a  sinrijar 
assertion  with  "Si  fam®  creditor."      This  fable  has 

l  2 
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been  copied  by  all  our  historians.  For  (hat  it  is  a  (tMa 
is  evident  from  chronology,  for  Alfred  did  not  quit 
Athelney  (in  Somerset)  where  the  herdsman  entertained 
him,  before  878/  and  in  the  following  year  Denewlpb  was 
appointed  Bishop.  Bishop  Godwin  was  so  far  imposed 
on  by  this  story  as  to  repeat  it,  though  he  conjectures  that 
the  herdsman's  wife,  who  it  will  be  remembered  found 
fault  with  Alfred's  skill  in  cookery,  was  dead  at  the  period 
of  the  monarch's  promotion  of  his  quondam  host,  to  the 
purple. 

In  897,  he  was  appointed  to  the  important  post  of 
Governor  of  the  royal  city  of  Winchester. — Mail.  Wettn. 
ad.  an.  897.  * 

Rudborne  adds  that  Denewlph  sat  here  twenty-four 
years ;  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral.  But  he 
must  have  sat  thirty  years,  according  to  die  date  assigned 
for  his  death  by  Florentine  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 


XX.    FRITHSTAN.* 

Succeeded  A.D.  910. — Resigned  A.  B.  98«.— Dibit 

A.  D.  933. 

After  the  death  of  King  Alfred,  the  Pope  being 
informed  that  there  was  no  Bishop  in  the  western  pails  of 
England,  interdicted  both  the  King  and  the  kingdom* 

But  Plegmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  hastened  to 
Rome,  and  informed  the  Pope  that  King  Edward  bad,ia 
a  late  synod,  (Wilkvis'*  Concilia,  vol.  1.  p.  199.)  held  in 
904,  founded  some  new  and  supplied  all  the  vacant 
Bishoprics.  The  Pope  was  satisfied,  and  the  Archbishop 
consecrated  on  one  day  at  Canterbury  seven  new  Bishop*, 
among  whom  was  Frithstan,  to  Winchester. 

The  chronology  of  these  circumstances  is  very  conflict- 
ing :  for  it  had  been  represented  that  the  Sees  in  West- 
Saxony  had  been  vacant  seven  years,  which  was  not  the 
fact.     In  the  next  place  Fonnosus  is  called  Pope  at  that 


*  Between  Denewlph  and  Frithstan,  William  of  Malmesbti?  toeftt 
Athelm,  and  others  Bertulph,  bat  as  there  seems  no  sufficient  aatfcrrtr 

for  so  doing,  and  nothing  bat  their  v mes  recorded,  I  nave  omitted 

theau 
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time,  whereas  the  then  Pope  was  Sergius  III.  (See 
WWdnt's  Cane.  vol.  1.  p.  199,  note  1)  and  thirdly,  the 
letter  attributed  to  Formosus,  is  proved  by  Wharton  to 
hate  been  a  fiction.  That  seven  Bishops  were  consecrated 
on  one  day  has  been  stated  by  so  many  historians,  that  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  doubt  the  circumstance.  The 
question  is  as  to  the  year  in  which  those  consecrations 
took  place.  Most  writers  erroneously  fix  the  event  at 
904.  Ralph  Dicetensis  alone  says  909,  and  he  probably 
is  correct.  For  if  the  Bishops  of  the  new  dioceses  were 
consecrated  in  904,  there  could  not  have  been  seven  at 
mt  consecrated,  since  Denewlph  at  Winton  and  Asser 
at  Sherborne  were  not  then  dead ;  but  if  seven  were  con- 
secrated together,  then  the  consecration  could  not  have 
liken  place  in  904. 

Taese  discrepancies  may  be  thus  adjusted.  King 
Edward  and  Archbishop  Plegmund  convened  a  synod  in 
904,  and  in  it,  decreed  upon  the  erection  of  three  new 
Bishoprics  in  West-Saxony.  Those  Bishoprics  were  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  dioceses  of  Winchester  and  Sherborne ; 
but  they  thought  it  unjust  to  make  a  spoliation  of  those 
dioceses  during  the  incumbency  of  the-  respective  Pre*- 
htes,  especially  as  each  deserved  well  of  the  king  and  die 
nation  at  large.  They  therefore  decreed  that  the  matter 
should  be  carried  into  execution  whenever  their  demise 
night  take  place.  Now,  in  the  year  909,  it  happened 
conveniently  that  Winchester  and  Sherborne  both  were 
destitute  of  their  Prelates,  as  also  Mercia  Australis  and 
South-Saxony ;  the  three  new  Bishoprics  therefore  being 
constituted,  anji  new  Bishops  appointed  to  them,  Pleg- 
nrand  consecrated  the  seven  Prelates  at  once  in  909- 

Bishop  Qodwin  places  Frithstan's  succession  at  905, 
wl  says  he  was  consecrated  to  Winchester  with  six  other 
Bishops  by  Archbishop  Plegmund ;  but  ihat  date  we  have 
■newn  to  be  impossible.  Of  the  remarkable  anachronism 
to  which  the  spurious  letter  attributed  by  some  monk  to 
Formosus,  gave  rise,  I  have  treated  fully  in  the  Lives  of 
t* f^nAops  of  Salisbury,  part  I.  pp.  68-73. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  in  most  similar  cases,  I 
™>M  to  be  instar  omnium,  fixes  Frithstan's  succession  at 
910.  « An.  DCCCCX,  Hoc  anno  capessit  Frithe^ 
•nans  Eptscopatum  in  Wintecester." 
.  Richardson,  the  editor  of  Bishop  Godwin,  at  p.  209, 
■  »  note,  correctly  observes : — °  De  bis  episcopis,  in 
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ttrfhore  MS.  mcerto  de  Ef*.  Wint.  sic  scriptural  leginfus." 
**  Inter  S.  Swythunnmet  Frithstanum  kpsttai  49  anno- 
ntai  tree  fuetunt  Epi:  -viz.  AlFRiTHtfs,  cujus  tempore 
Canonici  venerunt  iri  vetus  monasterium  Wynton  : 
TsuMBKftT9»(DuMBBtfr)  qtti  maoertwm  de  Mestetying 
buic  cootulit  eoeleske:  Den^wlphus,  deinde  9.  Frtth-» 
fttaaaa  qui  sedk  91  annis.  Cui  successit  Brinstanus  qui 
•edit  4  annis/'*  Swythun  died  861,  to  which  add  49 
years,  and  we  are  brought  to  910,  die  year  fixed  by  the 
Sax.  Chr.  for  the  succession  of  Frithstan. 

Rudborne  thus  notices  our  Prelate: — "Iste  Frithe- 
stanus discipnlus  fuit  S*.  GrimbaWi,  et  ab  eo  suscepit 
habitum  monachaletn:  fuit  enim  primitus  unus  ex  clericis 
sascularibus,  qui  videos  monachorum  sanctissiman  con- 
versationem,  saeculum  reliquit  et  ad  religionem  convolavit : 
lit  scribit  Vigilancius  in  libro  de  basilica  Petri,  cap.  9. 
Hie  beatus  Frithestanus  ob  eximiam  sanctotatem  ractps 
6ft  Episcopus ;  et  M  annis  in  omni  sancthate  pontMcavit, 
sed  postea  amore  divina?  contemplationis,  curam  desereus 
pastoralem,  ordinavit  Sanctum  Brynstanum  loco  sui, 
Episcopum,  ac  ipse  pauperem  et  monasticam  vitam  usque 
in  finetn  transegit/'  &c.  Hist.  Maj.  Wint.  lib,  3.  cap.  7, 
and  in  the  following  chapter  he  adds,  "  Sanctus  Frithe- 
stanus Wyntoniensis  Ecclesise  Pra?sul  pontificabat  XVII. 
annis  temp.  Edw.  senioris  et  V.  temp.  Regis  Athelstani : 
mortuus  vero  sepultus  est  in  ecclesia  cathedrali  Wynto- 
niensL" 

Placing  his  succession,  therefore,  as  above,  at  910, 
his  resignation  must  have  taken  place  in  the  year  932. 
But  Godwin  incorrectly  has  it  931,  and  his  death  in  932; 
whereas  his  death  did  not  take  place  till  933.  The 
Sax.  Chron.  thus  records  it:  "An.  DCCCCXXXM. 
Hoc  anno  decessit  Frithestanus  Episcopus/' 


XXI.    BRYNSTAN. 
Succeeded  A.  D.  932. — Died  A.  0.  934. 
He  also  had  been  Grimbald's  disciple,  and  a  secular. 


•This  U  incorrect    He  aa*  Bishop  only  two  years  and  a  halt  &  ^ 
vArva*    rid.  Bn&st&st  infta. 
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The  Saxon  Chronicle  thus  notices  bis  succession :  "  An. 
DCCCCXXXII.  Hoc  anno  consecratus  est  Byrn- 
stanus  [Ibis  metathesis  is  veiy  common]  ad  Wintanceaster, 
IV.  Kal.  Junii  et  tenuit  episcopatum  duobus  annis  cum 
dimidia." — But  Rudbome  says,  u  quatuor  annis  regens 
episcopatum."  Wharton,  in  a  note  subjoined,  observes, 
"  Briastanum  episcopatum  anno  932  iniisse  Rudburnus 
mHist:  nanori  recti  tradit  Obiit  autem  anno  934, 
ad  festum  Omnium  Sanctorum  jiucta  chronologiam 
Saxooicam,  Florentium,  Hovedenum  aliosque;  ideoque 
biennio  et  quinque  mensibus  tantum  sedit." 

This  prelate  had  a  singular  custom  of  going  round  the 
burial  places  near  Winchester,  nightly,  saying,  Placebo  et 
birige.  On  one  of  these  nocturnal  perambulations,  tke 
holy  man  is  recorded  to  have  met  with,  not  a  ghost,  but 
a  angular  adventure.  Having  concluded  his  prayers  for 
toe  souls  of  the  departed,  with  "  requiescant  in  pace,*' 
a  multitude  of  voices,  as  his  biographer  Rudborne  gravely 
assures  us,  exclaimed—'  Amen' !  How  could  a  church 
stoop  so  low  as  to  invent,  or  any  individual  be  so  infatuated 
as  to  propagate,  or  give  credence  to  such  monstrous  and 
palpable  absurdities 1 

Brjnrtan  having  distinguished  himself  in  the  mistaken 
piety  of  the  times,  has  ha/1  the  honour  of  fathering  divers 
miracles. 

William  of  Malmesbury  thus  draws  his  character  :-— 
"Hie  Boraipici  exempli  ardeatissjmus  executor,  pedes 
tgenis  omni  4ie,  semotis  arbitris  lavabat,  mensam  et  cibos 
spponens,  nee  minus  pep  discipline  famulantium  reliquias 
sbstejgeos,  Obseouio  consummate,  pauperibusque  di- 
nittis,  gd  multas  ibi  rewawbat  horas,  orationibus,  nt 
creditor,  vacans,  Quadam  ergo,  die  pro  consuetudine 
mxressus,  nulla  aatea  iriterpellatus  molestia  ssgritudinis, 
subito  clam  omnibus  spiritu  vitali  caruit. — De  Pontif. 
&  2.  JbL  138. 

.  "An,  OCCCCXXXIV.     Bymstanus  Epus  deces- 
«t  in  Wintanceaster  ad  festuv»omn.  sanct." — Sar.Ckron. 

Bishop  Tanner,  on  the  authority  of  Leland  (Itin.  vol. 
3-P-  Gl.vita  S.  Bnnstam)  observes,  "an  hospital  was 
founded  near  one  of  the  gates  of  this  city  (Winchester) 
by  Brinstan,  Bishop  here,  wJio  died  A.D.  935,  [read 
934,]  but  his  editor  queries  whether  this  was  not  St. 
John's  hospital,  wherein  was  the  image  of  this  St, 
Brmstan.-- See  Leland  Itin.  vol.  3-  p.  1.00.  and  Nuifm 
blwmtka  under  Winchester. 
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XXII.    ELPHEGE,  (die  Bald). 
Succeeded  A.  D.  935. — Died  A.  D.  95 1 . 


a 


An.    DCCCCXXXV.    Hoc  anno  capessit /Etfea- 

B\b  Epus  episcopatum  in  Winceastre."  Chron.  $ax. 
e  had  been  a  monk  of  Glaston.  Rudborne,  Hist.  Maj. 
lib.  3.  cap.  8.  It  appears  that  he  ordained  St.  Dunstan 
and  Bishop  Ethelwold,  one  of  his  own  successors  in  (he 
see  of  Winton,  Priests. — ibid.  The  monkish  chroniclers, 
according  to  the  foolish  fancies  of  those  times,  assert  that 
he  was  gifted  with  die  prophetic  spirit,  and  Rudborne, 
William  of  Malmesbury,  Creasy,  Capgrave  and  Matt. 
Westm.  under  the  year  '946,  record  some  absurd  stories 
respecting  him  He  was  uncle  of  the  celebrated  St. 
Dunstan,  "  by  whom  he  was  much  promoted  in  the  ways 
of  piety."— Cresty's  Ch  i  Hist:  vol.  2.  p.  822,  or  Book  SU 
cA.  2. 

This  Bishop  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Elphege, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  tho'  Cressy  seems  to  identify 
them  in  the  Index  or  Table  at  the  end  of  vol.  2.  but  not 
so  in  the  place  there  cited 

The  latter  historian  thus  records  .the  death  of  die 
Bishop.  "But  a  more  considerable  losse  came  to  die 
Kingdom  by  the  death  of  the  holy  Bishop  Elpheg, 
aurnamed  the  Bald,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  uncle  to 
St.  Dunstan.  In  die  annals  of  the  church  of  Winchester 
there  is  recorded  a  copy  of  the  will  made  by  him  before 
his  death,  by  which  he  disposed  of  his  hereditary  lands  to 
the  benefit  of  certain  persons,  men  and  woman  of  kindred, 
who  were  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  them  during  their  lives 
only,  after  which  thgy  were  to  remain  to  several  churches 
and  monasteries  in  the  citty  of  Winchester." — Ch.  Hist 
p.  847. 

The  date  of  his  death  is  variously  assigned.  Matt. 
Westm.  p.  188  says  946.  But  Mailros  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  more  correctly  961  The  latter  thus  notices 
that  event.  "  An.  DCCCCLI.  Hoc  anno  decessit 
-flElfeagus,  Wint.  Epus  in  festo  S.  Gregorii."  And  the 
former,  thus:  "Anno  DCCCCLI  Sanctus  Etphegus 
Wint.  Epus  huic  mundo  ereptus  est." — Chronicain  Gale 
Script,  vol.  \.p%  148. 
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XXIII.    ELFSIN  or  ALFSY. 

Succeeded  A.D.  951. — Translated  to  Canterbury 
A.D.  961.— Died  A.D.  961. 

Rudborne  calk  this  Prelate  "  Vir  regalis  prosapiae  et 
egregia  literature:.' — Hist.  Mai.  lib.  3.  cap.  A. 

I  can  find  no  authority  for  the  assertion  made  by 
Bishop  Milner  in  his  Hist.  Winchest.  that  this  see  was 
offered  to  Dunstan,  and  on  his  refusal  of  it,  fell  a  prey  to 
Bisjn.  For  it  happens  that  it  was  Canterbury,  and  not 
Winchester  that  was  offered  to  and  rejected  by  Dunstan, 
though  the  former  was  afterwards  accepted  by  him.  What 
he  means  by  a  Bishopric  'falling  a  prey,'  I  know  not, 
as  I  hear  of  no  spoliation  of  either  Winchester  or  Canter- 
bury by  Elfsin.  It  is  indeed  said,  but  neither  do  I  find 
any  sufficient  evidence  of  that  fact,  that  Canterbury  was 
Mmoniacafly  obtained  by  our  Prelate;  such  charges 
must  be  received  with  caution,  since  it  is  much  easier  to 
traduce  and  vilify  than  to  make  out  a  case  against  the 
accused.  Consult  Osbernus  de  vit:  S.  Dumtani  op: 
Wharton  Ang.  Sac.  2.  109. 

Being  anxious  to  procure  the  papal  confirmation  to 
Canterbury  and  the  archiepiscopal  pall,  without  which,  in 
Roman  Catholic  times,  the  archiepiscopal  power  was 
imperfect,  he  hastened  to  Rome  in  very  unseasonable 
weather,  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  objects,  when 
m  crossing  die  Alps  he  experienced  such  intense  cold  as 
induced  him  to  cause  the  bodies  of  the  horses  on  which  he 
*nd  his  retinue  rode,  to  be  cut  open  in  order  to  preserve 
ms  own  vital  heat  by  plunging  his  feet  into  them ;  but  this 
expedient  failing,  he  died  amidst  the  snow,  and  his  body 
was  brought  home  for  interment  Rudborne  and  Wiu. 
Malm.  The  former  tells  a  long  and  ridiculous  story 
about  die  apparition  of  Archbishop  Odo,  his  predecessor 
*t  Canterbury,  &c.  which  the  reader  who  has  a  relish  for 
*uch  Romish  puerilities  may  find  at  p.  215  of  the  2nd. 
volume  of  Wharton's  Ang.  Sacra. 

In  a  note  respecting  the  Pall  (for  an  account  of  which 
f*e  the  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Sarum,  Pt.  I.  p.  93.) 
Bishop  Milner  in  his  Hist.  Winton  observes  that  die 
pallium  is  still  "  quartered9'  in  the  Arms  of  the  See  of 
Canterbury.  He  should  have  said  is  still  "  retained.'9 
It  never   was   and   never   could,    by    possibility,    b* 
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quartered:  for  qufcrtesanga  came  by  heiresses,  as  every 
one  knows. 

Bishop  Godwin  snjra  lie  was  translated  to  Canterbury 
in  958.  But  this  is  at  variance  with  the  Sax.  Chron. 
which  fixes  Archbishop  Odo's  death  at  96 1.  This, 
therefore  mutt  be  the  earliest  dote  we  can  assign  to  Bishop 
Elfsy's  translation.  A  note  in  Bishop  Gibson's  edition 
of  the  Sax.  Chren.  p.  117  observes,  "Post  Odonem, 
Archpus  foetus  est  Alfsinus,  (alii  Elsinus)  qui  tamen  a 
plerisque  historicis  omittitur,  quippe  baud  multo  postea, 
dum  Uoznaft  ad  Palbum  petendum  proficisceretur,  in 
Alpwia  mafttibits  gelu  oonstrictus  periit." 


XXIV.    BRITHELM. 
Svocbedbd  A.  D.  961.— Died  A.  D.  963. 

Some  writers  have  incorrectly  placed  this  Prelate's 
succession  at  958.  But  if  Archbishop  Odo  died  in  961, 
it  follows,  as  Elfsin  was  his  immediate  successor,  that 
this  See  could  not  have  been  vacated  till  that  year.  Bet 
little  is  recorded  of  this  Bishop,  and  that  little  partakes  of 
considerable  uncertainty.  Bishop  Godwin  says  he  sat 
here  five  years,  and  died  in  963.  This  is  evidently  a 
oonfuaion  of  chronology.  The  date  he  appears  to  have 
(copied  from  Matt,  Westm.  but  the  Saxon  Chronicle  by 
stating  that  Bishop  AlthelwoH  succeeded  here  in  <X>3, 
virtually  places  his  demise  at  least  at,  if  not  anterior  to 
that  year. 


XXV.    ETHELWALD. 

Succeeded  A.  D.  963.— Died  A.  D.  984. 

"An.  DCCCCLXIII.  Eodem  anno  capessit 
Athelwoldus  Abbas,  Epkcopatum  in  Wintanceaster,  et 
$onsecratus  est  in  vigilia  S*-  Andreas  qu*  dies  fait 
dominica."— Sax*  Chr. 

This  Prelate,  who  was  decidedly  the  most  distinguished 
ittd  munific        rt  recorded,  was  a  native  of  Winchester 


•nd  bor*  of  tespectable  parents  .•    His  holy  orders  he 
receded  from  Bishop  Elphege. 

u  Now  began,"  says  the  accurate  and  intelligent  Cressy, 
« the  great  contention  long  continued  and  sharply  prose^ 
cated  between  the  secular  clergy  and  monks,  about  thej 
right  of  possessing  monasteries  and   several  cathedral 
churches.    The  first  place  where  it  was  set  on  foot  waB 
the  church  of  Winchester,  and  the  first  person  who  gave* 
occasion  thereto  was  St.  Ethelwold,  this  year  [963]  made 
Bishop  of  that  See."    The  historian  then  proceeds  to  give 
thefollowingsketchofthisPrelate'slife:  " St.  Ethelwold. 
when  he  was  grown  up,  being  of  a  sharp  wit,  was  delivered 
to  marten  to  be  instructed  in  sacred  learning,  wherein  he 
made  such  progress  that  King  Athelstan  hearing  a  eood 
report  of  him  sent  for  him  to  court,  and  took  care  to  havd 
him  ordained  Priest  by  Hphegus,  who  at  the  sante  time 
also  oidained  St.  Dunstan,"  &c.    After  this,  Ethelwald 
went  to  Glastonbury  [Brompton  says  ut  sup.  "Glastoni* 
edacitus  est"]  where  St.  Dunstan  gave  him  the  monastical 
htbh  [cuculhtus.]     He  was  for  his  humility  and  other 
tiiines  beloved  of  all,  and  constituted  by  the  abbot,  Dean 
of  the  monastery  [this  preferment  is  omitted  by  Bishop 
Godwin,  &c]  in  which  office  his  humility  received  no 
diminution ;  for  he  would  oft  labour  in  the  garden,  and 
prepare  roots  and  fruit  for  his  brethren. 

The  odour  of  his  sanctity  -was  so  far  spread,  that  it  Came 
toKingEdred,who  by  the  recommendation  of  his  mother 
Edgro,  gave  to  him  a  certain  place  called  Abendon,+ 
where  anciently  had  been  a  monastery,  then  neglected  and 
desolate,  for  the  repairing  of  which  die  King  furnished 
him  out  of  his  own  treasure,  and  his  mother  more  liberally. 
Being  made  therefore  AbbotJ  of  that  place,  he  assem- 
bled a  congregation  of  monks,  whom  he  governed  with 
great  sanctity,  &c.     After  fifteen  years,  St.  Ethelwold 
was  made  Bishop  of  Winchester,  where  he  found  horrible 
disorder  among  the  canons  of  the  church;  for  they,  avoid- 
ing the  laborious  office  of  the  choir,  appointed  Vicars  in 
their  places  with  slender  pensions,  whilst  they  consumed 

•  Capgravc,  Legenda.  foL  cxliii.  and  Brompton  X.  Scriptoret.  p.  877. 

t  He  continued  Abbot  of  Abingdon  till  his  elevation  to  the  mitre. 
Bkl.Cmob.  Atoufrn.  in  Aug.  Sat.  1.  p.  166. 

{  SeeRadborne  Hist.  Maj*  WW.  lib.  3.  cap.  12. 
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the  revenues  of  the  church  in  their  pleasures.     Yes, 
moreover,  contrary  to  the  custom  and  laws  of  the  church, 
they  took  to  themselves  wives,  which  they  as  easily  dis- 
carded again  for  new  ones  :  and  when  upon  the  admo- 
nitions of  King  Edgar,  S.   Dunstan,  Archbishop,   and 
their  own  Bishop,  they  would  not  be  corrected,  die  King 
bestowed  their  Prebends  upon  their  Vicars;  but  they  also 
being;  become   rich,  appointed  other  Vicars  to  perform 
(heir  duties,  and  became  worse  than  the  former.    The 
Bishop  did  not  cease  to  exhort  and  reprehend  them ;  but 
all  his  admonitions  and  reprehensions  were  in  vain  upon 
hearts  insensible  to  all  goodness.     Yea,  such  a  deep 
hatred  they  conceived  against  him  for  his  charitable  care 
of  their  souls,  that  they  prepared  poison  which  he  un- 
awares drank  down,  but  the  power  of  his  faith  hindered 
any  ill  effect.     Hereupon  seeing  them  incorrigible,  he 
received  power  from  King  Edgar  to  leave  it  to  their  last 
choice,  either  to  reform  their  lives  or  to  depart;  they  chose 
the  latter  as  less  grievous  to  their  corrupt  natures,  and 
thereupon  were  thrust  out  of  the  church,  and  a  congre- 
gation of  monks  introduced  in  their  place.*    Notwith- 
standing, in  great  compassion  and  kindness  to  the  said 
disorderly  canons,  S.  Ethelwold  assigned  for  their  main* 
tenance  many  lands  belonging  to  the  church,  and  those 
the  nearest  to  the  city  and  richest  for  revenue*."    Church 
Hist,  of  Engl,  book  32,  ch.   12.     I  have  omitted  some 
nonsense  about  miracles,  as  not  worth  repetition. 

Bishop  Godwin  records  an  anecdote  very  honourable  to 
this  Prelate,  which  has  been  overlooked  by  some  of  the 
old  historians.  In  a  time  of  great  scarcity  he  sold  all  the 
plate  of  his  church,  to  procure  food  for  the  poor ;  saying 
that  if  the  church  was  reduced  to  poverty,  it  might  again 
be  enriched,  but  that  if  the  poor  were  starved,  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  man  to  recall  them  to  life. 

"  On  the  second  year  after  he  was  consecrated,"  says 
the  Sax.  Chron*  "  he  made  many  minsters  (confecit  multa 
inonasteria)  and  drove  out  the  clerks  from  the  bishopric, 
because  they  would  hold  no  rule,  and  set  monks  therein. 
He  made  there  two  abbacies ;  one  of  monks,  another  of 
nuns.     That  was  all  within  Winchester.     Then  came  he 


«•— 0f-ihe  *?**  °f  Sl- Benedict,  brought  from  AMsgdoar-Tiuer, 
NqiSh  Monaitica,    A  \  Winchester. 
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afterwards  to  King  Edgar,  and  requested  he  would  givtf 
him  all  the  minsters  that  heathen  men  [the  Danes]  had 
before  destroyed,  for  that  he  would  renew  them.  This 
the  King  cheerfully  granted,  and  the  Bishop  then  came 
first  to  Ely,  where  St  Etheldritha  lies,  and  ordered  the 
minster  to  be  repaired,"  &c. 

For  a  remarkable  charter  given  by  Edgar*  conferring 
freedom  to  St.  Peter's  minster,  at  Medhamsted  (Peters 
borough)  &c.  See  Gibson's  Sax.  Chron.  Oxon.  1692, 
or  the  new  translation,  4to.  1823,  p«  153. 

Among  other  public  works  for  the  benefit  of  Winchester, 
one  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  the  benefit  of  which  is  still 
felt  by  its  inhabitants.  These  experiencing  great  inconve- 
nience for  want  of  water,  which  then  only  flowed  in  one 
current  at  the  east  end  of  the  city,  St.  Ethelwold  made 
different  canals,  one  of  which  begins  near  the  village  of 
Worthy,  and  thus  distributed  die  water  at  great  toil  and 
expense  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  city ."  The  above 
u  recorded  by  Bishop  Milner  in  his  Hist.  Wint.  and  by 
Richardson,  the  editor  of  Bishop  Godwin,  on  the  authority 
of  a  MS/ which  it  is  to  be  wished  they  had  more  parti- 
cularly designated.     Richardson  adds   (p.  210,)   from 
Wood's  MS.  tl  Ecclesiam  hanc  de  novo  renovavit  et  in 
honorem  apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli  dedicavit  anno  l™*- 
Etheldredi  Regis,  ipso  rege  et  prsesulibus  et  proceribus 
praesentibus,  anno  gratia?  980  sub  die  24  Octobris,  S. 
Dunsiano  Ecclesiam  dedicaute."    To  these  particulars, 
says  Bishop  Milner.  it  must  be  added,  that  the  cathedral 
was  conjointly  with  the  said  Saints  dedicated  also  to  St. 
fcwithun,  and  that  the  fame  of  this  our  native  Saint,  soon 
caused  the  church  and  monastery  to  be  called  by  his  name 
alone.    On  this  occasion  he  built  the  crypts  under  the 
east  end  0f  the  church,  which  still  remain  as  he  left  them. 
Wolstan  ,nhis  Epistle  to  St.  Elphege  thus  alludes  to  this 
jact:  "insuper  occultis  studuisti  atque  addere  cryptas." 
lhe  same  writer,  in  the  same  epistle,  speaking  of  the 
advantage  of  that  part  of  the  river  called  "  the  Loch  pond," 
winch  one  Bishop  brought  into  the  monastery  of  St 
owithun,  and  which  still  runs  through  the  close,  says, 

.     — —  hucqae 
DnJcia  pbcoMB  flumina  tnurit  aqua 
Sjcessusque  laci  penetrant  secreta  domorom 
Mnndantcs  totum  mnnnure  coenobium. 

He  likewise  new  modelled  and  enlarged  the  benedtctinft 
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«unnery  faegfeby  King  Alfred,  <*  Alswith* bis  QtttOt, 
and  finished  by  their  sou  KiBg  Edwaid  the  elder,  in  thia 
<aty.(WiU. Malm.de PoHtif\T<m*cr9NoUMa».)  Tenner 
aays  nothing  of  the  assistance  which  Milner  nays  Bishop 
Ethelwolf  gave  tp  King  Edgar  in  i^stablishing  a  monas- 
tery at  Romsey.  m 

This  Bishop  collected  and  placed  in  a  magnincent 
ehriue  the  remains  of  Bishop  Birin  and  placed  tbem  m 
j&e  new  Cathedral,  He  afao  translated  the  remauis  of 
Bishops  Frithstan,  Brynatau  and  Elphege.  Kudb.  p. 
90S  He  dedicated  the  dmrch  with  eight  ***** 
Bishops,  in  the  presence  of  King  Ethektoed,  XIIL  kid. 

Nov.  980.  •       ^.      i 

He  died  in  the  year  984.  The  Sax.  Cir.  thus  notices 
the  event,  "An,  DCCCCLXXXIV.  Hoc  anno 
deceasit  benevolns  Epus  de  Winceaster,  Athelwoidus, 
Monachorum  Patbr."— "  Kalendis  Augustt.  Htst. 
Comb.  Abend.  Ang.  Sac.  J .  106. 

Bishop  Godwin,  by  his  own  shewing,  is  clearly  wrong 
in  saying  that  he  sat  Bishop  only  nineteen  years.  He  says 
he  succeeded  in  963  and  died  in  984,  and  yet  states 
"  sedit  annos  novendecim,"  whereas  he  must  have  filled 
the  see  twenty-one  years.  Richardson,  on  the  authority  of 
a  MS.  adds,  "  sepultus  est  in  cripta  ex  austrah  plaga 
etimmi  altaris  infra  propriam  ecclesiam ,"  Rudborne  says 
nothing  of  the  crypt,  but  barely  "sepultus  est  uifra  pro- 
priam ecclesiam  ex  australi  parte  magni  altans. 

More  may  be  read  of  this  eminent  Prelate  ui  the 
copious  Latin  Life  by  Malmesbury,  in  his  book  dePowty. 
I  shall  only  subjoin  the  passages  in  Bishop  Tanners 
Notitia  Monastica,  that  record  the  religious  foundations 
that  Bishop  Ethelwold  patronized:—  . 

Berks.  "  The  Benedictine  Abbey  at  Abingdon  being 
destroyed  in  the  Danish  wars,  was,  A.  D.  955  restored  by 
Ethelwold  its  Abbot,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Wniton,  ind 
the  bounty  of  King  Edred  and  King  Edgar.  The  site  of 
this  Abbey  was  granted  1  Edw.  I.  to  Sir  Thos.  beymour, 
and  5  Edw.  VI.  to  Sir  Thos.  Worth. 

Cambridgeshire,  IX.  Ely.  In  970,  Ethelwold, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  introduced  an  Abbat  and  regulars, 
nobly  re-edified  the  monastery,  and  amply  endowed  the 
same,  partly  by  his  own  purchases  and  jpartly  by  the 
munificence  of  King  Edgar  and  other  be         tors. 

Tbobney.  XXVI.    This  house  havi         m  destroyed 
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by  the  Darts,  EthetwoM,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  A.D. 
972,  re-founded  it  for  Benedictine  Monks,  to  the  honour 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

Hants.  XXXV.  Nunnaminster.  This  hoaae  "was 
also  new  modelled  and  enlarged  by  Bishop  Etbelwofd. 
[Not  founded  by  him  as Capgrave  says,  f.  144,  and  Lehutf 
Coll.  I.  «6.] 

Hunts.  St.  Neot's.  If  credit  may  be  given  to  the 
Ely  historian,  St.  Neot  first  placed  Monks  he»e,  who 
being  dispersed  by  the  Danes,  were  afterwards  restored, 
and  the  monastery  again  bestowed  by  the  bounty  and 
piety  of  one  Leofric  and  his  wife  Leofleda,  npoa  the 
encouragement  of  Ethel  wold,  Bishop  of  Winton. 

Norts.  Petebbubgh.  After  it  (scih  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  there)  had  flourished  about  two  hundred  years,  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  A.D.  870,  and  lay  in  ruins 
till  A,D.  970,  when  Ethel  wold,  Bishop  of  Winton, 
assisted  by  King  Edgar  and  his  chancellor  Adulf,  re-built 
it  in  a  more  stately  and  magnificent  manner. 

Sumy;  Chbktsev.  Beocca  the  Abbot  and  ninety 
Monks  having  been  killed,  and  the  Abbey  burnt  to  the 

found,  during  the  Danish  wars,  it  was  re-founded  by 
ing  Edgar  and  Bishop  Ethelwold  to  the  honour  of  St. 
Peter.— See  Vhronicon  Evesham.     Leland  Coll.  I.  *70. 
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Succeeded  A.  D.  984. — Translated  to  Canterbury 

1005.— Died  A.D.  1012. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  year  984,  writes  this 
Prelate's  name  with  an  alias,  viz.  Godwin.  His  conse- 
cration took  place  the  14th.  day  before  the  calends  of 
November,  and  he  took  his  seat  on  the  episcopal  bench 
on  the  mass  day  of  the  two  apostles  Simon  and  Jude,  at 
Winchester.  Vid.  ut  sup.  Bishop  Elpheg  or  Elfeah 
sat  here  twenty-one  years,  and  in  1005  was  chosen  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  being  consecrated  the  following 
year.— lb.    See  Ingram's  Trans,  p.  178. 

His  life  occupying  twenty  folio  pages,  is  written  in 
Latin  by  Osborne,  and  may  be  found  in  the  Artglia  Sacra, 
w/.  2.  p.  122. 
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The  following  memoirs  compiled  chiefly  from  Osborne, 
by  Bishop  Milner,  will  be  found  preferable  to  the  doll 
and  tedious  recital  of  the  monkish  biographer: 

"  In  the  same  year  that  St.  Ethel  wold  died,  viz.  in  984, 
St.  Elpheg  II.  or  the  martyr,  was  consecrated  in  his 
place,  by  St.  Dunstan,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He  was 
of  a  good  family  and  well  educated,  and  in  his  early  youth 
became  a  monk  at  Deerhurst  [in  caenobio  #Hirstensi.]  in 
Gloucestershire  (  Wm.  Malm,  de  Pont.).  Thence  remov- 
ing to  Bath,+  many  persons  resorted  to  him,  who  forming 
a  monastery  thus  gave  a  beginning  to  what  afterwards  be- 
came the  cathedral  of  that  city.  [Godwin  int.  Archpos.  Cant, 
p.  54.]  In  this  situation,  his  virtues  shone  out  so 
resplendently  that  he  was  judged  worthy  to  succeed  the 
great  S.  Ethelwolf  in  this  See.  His  elevation  made  no 
alteration  in  his  devotions  or  austerities.  He  continued 
both  in  winter  and  summer  to  rise  at  midnight,  in  order  to 
perform  the  divine  office,  and  prolonged  his  prayers  till  it 
was  broad  day,  [Osberne  and  Malmesb.\  and  he  never  eat 
flesh  meat  except  when  sickness  rendered  it  necessary,  and 
was  otherwise  so  abstemious  that  his  body  seemed  to  be 
reduced  to  a  skeleton,  [#.]  In  his  public  charge  he 
was  indefatigable,  particularly  in  his  attention  to  the  poor, 
which  was  so  exemplary  and  well  conducted  that  there 
were  no  beggars  in  his  diocese  during  the  time  that  he 
governed  it  His  zeal  was  also  conspicious  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  public  service  of  the  church,  O  and  he 
is  recorded  for  having  introduced  the  use  of  organs  into 
Winchester  cathedral.  [MS.  note  by  Baker  in  Richard- 
ion't  nates  p.  211.]  Having  governed  this  See  in  the 
most  exemplary  manner  during  the  space  of  22  years,  he 
was,  on  the  death  of  Alfric  the  Archbishop,  much  against 
his  own  inclinations,  removed  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  in 
1006,  whither  he  took  with  him  part  of  the  relics  of  St. 
Swithun.  In  this  exalted  station  his  zeal  and  piety  were 
no  less  conspicuous  than  they  had  been  at  Winchester 


•  SeeTaaner*  Notit.  Monatt.  art.  Derehnrste.  "  Elphege,  Archbbhop 
of  Canterbury,  was  about  that  time  [960]  a  monk  here*— Ltfafttf  Gar.  *• 
19.  ii.  249. 
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In  eonduiMA,  being  reserved  by  God  to  witness  the  heavy 
calamity  which  befel  his  metropolitical  city,  in  1013,  from 
the  wide  wasting  Danes,  he  acted  the  part  of  the  good 
shepherd,  in  its  utmost  extent,  exhorting,  comforting,  and 
•sauting  his  flock,  and  opposing  himself  to  the  fury  of  the 
barbarians.     He  was  seen  to  rush  between  the  murderers 
and  their  helpless  victims,  crying  out  to  the  former,  "  If 
you  are  men,  spare  at  least  the  innocent  and  the  unresist- 
ing; or  if  you  want  a  victim,  turn  your  swords  upon  me ; 
it  is  I  that  have  so  often  reproached  you  with  your  crimes, 
that  have  supported  and  redeemed  the  prisoners  whom 
you  have  made,  and  have  deprived  you  of  many  of  yqur 
soldiers,  by  converting  them  to  Christianity."  The  person 
and  the  merit  of  St.  Elphege  were  well  known  to  the 
Banes,  he  having  been  sent  upon  different  embassies  to 
them,   and  rendered  them  many    charitable  offices.—- 
[Matt.  We*t.] — Hence  they  did  not  dare  to  strike  hint, 
bat  satisfied  themselves  with  seizing  upon  him,  and  com- 
nitting  him  to  eloae  custody,  intending  to    extort  an 
enormous  sum  for  his  ransom.    During  his  confinement 
of  seven  months,  these  Pagans  being  alarmed  at  an  epi- 
demical distemper  which  afflicted  mem,  were  upon  the 
point  of  releasing  him  without  any  ransom.     At  length, 
however,  their  avarice  prevailing,  they  sent  for  him  to 
Greenwich,  where  their  fleet  then  lay,  imd  put  the  question 
£a*Hy  to  htm,  whether  he  was  prepared  to  pay  9000  marks 
of  gold  which  they  had  imposed  as  his  fine.     His  answer 
was  that  all  the  money  which  he  could  command  had  been 
spent  upon  the  poor,  and  that  if  he  had  more  it  would  be 
weir  property:  in  a  word  mat  he  had  no  gold  to  bestow 
upon  those,  in  whose  presence  he  stood,  except  that  of 
true  wisdom  which  consisted  in  the  knowledge  of  the  living 
God.    Being  provoked  at  this  answer,  they  beat  him  to 
the  ground,  and  began  to  overwhelm  him  with  stones  and 
the  horns  of  slaughtered  oxen,  [Matt.  West.]  whilst  he, 
n&Qg  up  bis  eyes  to  bcavan,  thus  addressed  himself  to 
to  divine  master:  '  O  good  shepherd,  do  thou  watch  over 
the  children^  thy  church,  whom,  with  my  last  breath,  I 
recommend  to  thee.'    Our  saint  having  pronounced  this 
prayer,  and  continuing  to  suffer,  a  Daue,  by  name  Thrum, 
whom  he  had  the  day  before  baptized,  moved  by  a  cruel 
kind  of  pity,  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  battle-axe, 
*nd  completed  his  martyrdom. 


Osborne,  a*  above,  gives  a  loog  account,  which  i» 
annexed  to  the  life,  of  the  translation  of  the  martyr's  body 
from  London  to  Canterbury.— -Sea  also  Rudborne,  Hut* 
Maj.p.<223. 

Matt.  Paris  records  him  as  subscribing  a  charter  in 
fi9&    Vol,  II.  p.  Ml, 


XXVII.    KENULF. 
Succeeded  A.  D.  1006. — Died  eod.  an, 

■ 

He  is  sometimes  written  with  an  alias,  viz.  Eisiut. 
Bishop  Godwin  accuses  him  of  having  obtained  the 
bishopric  aimouiacally,  but  on  what  ground  does  not 
appear,  as  he  quotes  no  authority. 

Rudborne  thus  records  him :  "  Elphego  in  Episcopate 
Wyntonise  eodem  anno  [1006}  successit  Kcnulpnus, 
ejusdem  ecdesiae  monachus,  ut  seribit  Vigilancius,  in 
hbro  de  Basilica  Petri.  Rudborne  erroneously  adds, 
that  Kenulph  sat  Bishop  here  not  quite  three  years.  He 
did  not  sit  Bishop  one  year.  Florentius  properly  says  he 
died  the  same  year  he  was  consecrated*— See  Wharton's 
Ang.  Sac*  vol.  I.  p.  226. 

He  was  buried  in  Winton  Cathedral,— Rudborne, 
iff  tup. 

■ 

XXVIII.    BRITHWOLD  or  ETHELWOLD  II. 
Succeeded  A.  D.  1006.— Died  A.D.  1015. 


Rudborne  calls  him  Ethelwold,  and  says  he  sat  here  six 
jears,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  die  Cathedral.  Hist.  Mfff* 
p.  227.  Wharton's  dates  in  this  part  of  the  history,  are 
preferable  to  those  of  Rudborne,  who  is  frequently  erro- 
neous, and  adds  much  of  his  own,  without  authority,  to 
the  older  writers.  He  is  often  well  corrected  by 
Wharton. 
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XXIX.    ELSIN,*  or  ELFSY. 
Socckbdeo  A.  D.  1015.— Died  A.  D.  10S«. 

Rudborne,  tnd  the  other  chroniclers,  are  so  con- 
fined  in  their  dates  in  this  part  of  the  history,  and  die 
fanner  so  repeatedly  contradicts  himself,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  degree  of  chronological  ex- 
actness. 

Bishop  Godwin  calls  this  Prelate,  Chaplain  to  King 
Harold;  and  says,  the  latter  appointed  him  Bishop  of 
Winchester:  bat  this  is  impossible,  as  Harold  was  not 
King  'till  1036 :  and,  moreover,  the  Bishop  died  in  1032. 
Yet  the  same  author,  in  defiance  of  chronology,-  says  he 
wta  translated  to  Canterbury  in  1038,  which  was  sk 
years  after  his  decease.  The  Eadsin,  therefore,  who  was 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  different  person. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  thus  records  the  death  of  this 
Prelate,  and  the  succession  of  the  next:  —  "A.  D. 
MXXXII.  The  same  year  died  Elfsy,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  Elfwin,  the  King's  priest,  succeeded  him."t 
Hie  same  fact  is  also  asserted  in  the  AnnaL  Petroi.  &c. 


XXX.    ELFWIN,  or  ALWIN. 
Succeeded  A.  D.  1032. — Died  A.  D.  1047. 

"  King  Canute/'  says  Rudborne,  "in  the  18th.  year  of 
his  reign,  and  A.  D.  1033,  appointed  Alwyn  Bishop  after 
the  death  of  Ethelwold."  This  is  evidently  a  mistake,  the 
name  Ethelwold  having  been  inserted  instead  of  Ebin. 
The  authority  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is  far  preferable  to 
that  of  Rudborne.  The  former,  both  places  the  succes- 
sion of  our  Prelate  a  year  earlier,  and  calls  his  prede- 
cessor by  his  right  name. 

Alwyn  was  a  man  of  family,  and  related  to  Queen  Em- 
ma, who  was  committed  to  his  care  by  Richard,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  when  he  sent  her  into  England  to  be  espou- 
sed to  King  Etheldred.   He  was  a  warrior,  and  had  been 

*  Written  alio,  Alain  and  Eadsiu.  t  Ingram's  traasl.  p.  206. 
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appointed  to  preside  over  the  province  of  Southampton, 
tod  fought  bravely  against  the  Danes.  Rudborne,  (Hist. 
Maj.  Wi*t.  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  1 .  p.  233.)  says,  he  was  cheated 
Earl  of  Southampton.  But  this  creation  is  not  noticed 
by  Dugdale  (Baronage,,  vol.  1,  p.  16)  whooniy  flames, 
under  -the  old  Earls  of  Southampton,  Osric,  who  enjoyei 
lhat  honor  so  early  as  660;  JSltogus,  who  died  98  i  ;  md 
AJfelme,  in  the  reign  of  Canute,  who  manried  Ale  JSsnft 
daughter  Ailiva,  mother  of  King  Harold. 

Preiertiog  an  eodeaiasticd  (to  a  military  Ufa,  AHwyn 
exchanged  the  stword  for  the  cowl,  at  the  oobcIubJo*  of 
•the  peace  between  Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute,  anA 
became  a  Monk  df  St.  Swdtbon<s.  Bishop  Bftehnom1 
himself,  from  respect  to  his  connexions,  investing  huh 
with  the  cowl  of  St.  Benedict.  He  aAeiwaidshecattfe 
Sacristan,  and  in  the  mneteeath  year  of  his  Monkhood, 
he  was  appointed,  as  Rudborne  expressly  states,  by  the 
King  kkmlf\*  and  at  die  desire  of  Queen  Emma,  so  the 
Bishopric  of  Winchester. — iA  fact,  particularly  worthy  «f 
observation,  as  incontestibly  furnishing  another  instance, 
and  that  on  the  authority  of  a  Roman  CatholfctfisttnaBt 
that  the  "Holy  See,"  as  yet,  bud  bo  dakn  to  fthe  sight 
of  appointing  to  vacant  English  Bishoprics,  by  "  papal 
provision.1'  -  - 

For  some  political  reason,  with  which  the  old  Histo- 
rians do  not  condescend  to  make  sis  acquainted,  Robert, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  then  favorite 
of  the  monarch,  published  a  calumnious  report  against 
Emma,  the  mother  Queen ;  charging  her  with  a  criminal 
xoane&ion  with  our  Predate,  as  weH  as  being  accessary  to 
•the  death  of  her  Soli  Alfred,  and  throwing  impediment! 
in  the  way  of  the  succession  of  JBdwatd  me  Confessor. 
The  (ground  work  of  the  base  insinuation  which  fonaed 
the  first  charge,  was,  no  deubt  the Jgfeat friendship  and 
.regard  which  subsisted  between  the  Bishop  und  hi> 
royal  ward.  The  Archbishop,  atrthe  order  of  the  itiag 
('  pnecipiente  rege')  convened  a  Synod,  and  it  was  de- 
termined (adds  my  author,  though  ithe  older  ihistoriaBBare 
silent  «m  the  ipomt,)  that  the  Queen  should  lundeqp  tka 
Jest,  00  usual  in  that  superstitious. age,  of  the^fieryf  osdeaL 


■it  w 


*  "Per  Knutonem  Regem  in  Episcopatnm  ordinatos  est." 

f  The  word  ordeal  is  derived  from  or  great,  and  de*l  judgment.  Or; 
atal  was  of  fear  kiad*.   1st,  By  red  hot  Iron,  snasr  aettlnJae 
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T*  this  test  she  gladly  assorted,  and  waWeei  o*e?  nine 
mUbot  plough  share*,  which  were  placed  on  the  pave- 
ment in  the  nave  of  Winchester  Cathedral*    without 
suffering  the  least   injury  from  them.      Malmesbury, 
Quntongdois,  Hovedon,  and  Simeon  of  Durham,  haw 
aat  recorded  this  extraordinary  event.  But  Ralph  Higden, 
a  writer  of  the  14th  Century  ,  in  hk  Polychronicoa,  relate* 
itatlength;  and  k  is  also  transmitted  by  the  more  receni 
awtarjana.    The.  Saxon  Chronicle,  though  it  speaks  of 
the  harsh  conduct  of  the  Confessor,  towards  his  mother 
Emma,  (see  A.  D.  1043)  says  nothing- of  the  ordeal. 
.  Wharton  in  his  Hist.  Engl.  Poetry,  vol.  1 .  p.  89,  says, 
that  in  the  year  1538,  (about  three  centuries  after  the 
bet)  when  Adam  de  Qrleton,  Bishop  of  Winton,  visited 
fe  Cathedral  Priory  of  St.  Swithua  in  that  city,  a  min- 
strel, named  Herbert  was  introduced,  who  sung  the  tale- 
of  '  Queen,  pmma  delivered  from  the  pbughskares*,  in 
the  fcalLof  the  poor.    Alex,  de  Bernard.     He  eke* 
as  his   authority  MSS.   in  Archie    Woke*?.    Wirt- 
The  event,   if  it  took  place  at  ally  must   have    taken 
place  between  1043  and    1047,  the  former  being  the 
period    of  Edward's    Consecration  as    King ;     (Sqx. 
Ctrm.  A.  D.  1043)  and  the  latter,  the  time  of  the 
demise  of  Bishop  Alwyn,    who  was   present    at    the 
•aeal    This  4*hvery  of  Queen  Emma  was,  it  seems, 
die  fortunate  means  of  enriching  Winchester  Cathedra! 
with  no  less  than  twenty-one  manors.     The  King  having 
conferred  on  it  three,  Queen  Emma  nine,  and  the  Bishop 
nine.  Rudborne  thus-paitkularizes  their  several  donations: 
The  King    (Edward   the   Confessor)    gaye    Portland^ 
WykheJewelle,  [Wyke  Regis.]  and  Waymuthe.     Queen 
Emma  gave  Rrandesbu*y>  Bergefeld,  Fyiniide,Hoghtone, 


ar watt** spot  withthe feet,  tars.  2nd,  By  boiling  water,  Into  wbtca 
2y*imi  apposed  was  to  pluqge  b»*  ar|n.  3rd,  By  cold  water,  latt- 
2«  »e  suspected  party  was  thrown.  4tb,  By  duel.  These  feveral 
ErBr°L**$rlufy  tempting  <*>d,  were  repeatedly  sanctioned  by  tM 
***•£■  x£  ajpddoin,  as  may  be  seen  in  Brampton'*  Colflsc/le**/  fftieft 
was  ale  idtad  superstition  of  thai  age.  Bishop  MUner  makes  a  remark 
*£*  tbU  uithrfstian  judgment,  which  if  it  did  not  proceed  from  a 
?J5*»  Catholic,  qne  mnst  suppose  emanated  from  one  not  sound  in  tM 
|™*  "  Being  practised  with  an  upright  mind  and  theluMth.  the?*, 
a  m  »mt ,  but  the  Almighty  did  frequently  interpose  in  behalf  of  inno- 
jacr/'  But  of  this,  I  beg  to  doubt,  nor  does  "  the  authentic  history** 
a>  which  the  learned  Historian  of  Winchester  alludes,  at  all  remove  my 
wSjf~  ft**  James  L,  who  as  a  Protestant  Monarch,  ought  to  hart 
**na  batter,  robed  jome  of  these  foolish  and  impious  practice* 
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Mychelmeryshe,  Ivyngeho,  Wycombe,  Weregravys,  and 
Haylynge.  *  The  Bishop  gave  Stoneham,  East  and  West 
Meone,  Hentoue,  Wytneye,  Yelynge,  Mylbroke,  Pol- 
hamptone,  and  Hodyngtone.  As  for  the  ploughshares, 
they  received  an  exemption  from  future  duty,  being 
buried  in  the  West  Cloister  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
whole  of  this  ridiculous  story,  is  treated  by  Bishop 
Godwin,  with  merited  contempt.  "Qucede  Emm® 
purgatione  referuntur  fabulae  (ne  dicam  amies)  mona- 
chales,"  p.  57* 

I  find  nothing  else  in  the  ancient  memorials  of  this  Bishop 
except  that  he  gave  <£l500  sterling  to  the  Cathedral. 
He  died  in  the  year  1047,  having  sat  Bishop  here  15  years. 

"  A.  D.  MXLVIL  "  This  year  died  Elfwine,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  on  the  4th  day  before  the  calends  of 
September/'    Sax,  Chron. 

bishop  Godwin  thus  speaks  of  his  burial  place:  "Se- 
pultus  :acet  supra  parietem  presbyterii,  ubi  tumulo  ejus* 
epitaphium  vidimus  adscriptum  hujusmodi, 

Hicjacet  Alwtni  corpus  qui  nutuerm  nobis, 
Contulit  egregia,  parciio  Chris  te  rogamus." 

His  Editor,  Richardson,  adds  in  a  note  "  Sepultus  fait 
primitus  in  crypta  ex  parte  austraK  summi  altaxis,  nunc 
vero  positus  in  Sacrjfago  plumbeo  super  oeteum  illius 
crypta." 

t  m  — 

t 

XXXI.    STIGAND. 

Succeeded  A.  D.  1047. — Translated  to  Cantkebubt 
A.  D.  1052.— Deprived  and  Died  1070. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  (Ingram's  Translation)  thus 
records  Stigand.  "A.  D.  1043,  (p. 213)  Stigand  the 
Priest  was  consecrated  Bishop  over  the  East  Angles;" 
and  (eod:  an:  p.  19),  "Soon  after  this,  Stigand  was 
deprived  of  his  Bishopric."  "  1044,  (p.  215),  Stigand 
returned  to  his  Bishopric."  ?'  1047,  (p.  216)  This  year, 
died  Elfwine,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  the  4th  day  be- 
fore the  Calends  of  September ;  and  Stigand,  Bishop 
of  Norfolk,  was  raised  to  this  See."  "  1052,  (p.  «9) 
Stigand  succeeded  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury* 
"  1058,  (p.  249)  Pope  Benedict  sent  him  the  Pall." 
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The  Sax.  Chron.  is  silent  as  to  GryncetePs  procuring  by 
mesas  of  bribing  the  Judges,  the  ejection  of  Stigand 
from  Elmhaai,  as  will  afterwards  be  noticed. 

This  Prelate  was  first  chaplain  to  Queen  Emma,  (Dart. 
Hid.  Cant  fo.  1 15)  and  afterwards  to  King  Harold 
Barefoot.  He  gained  the  Bishopric  of  Elmham,  by 
simony*  in  1GS8  according  to  Matthew  Westm.  (p.  210) 
sad  Floreutius,  though  Godwin  <j>.  212)  erroneously 
•ays  1043. 

For  having  sided  with  the  King,  he  was  subsequently, 
when  Hardicnnte  obtained  the  crown,  ejected  from  his 
Bishopric,  m  1040,  by  Grimketel,  (Matt.  Westm.)  who 
held  it  with  the  See  of  the  South  Saxons.     Hardicnute, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  Harold  in  that  year,  turned 
out  most  of  his  brother's  friends,  but  dying  in  two  years 
time,  the  scene  was  changed,  Hardicnute's  friends  were 
ejected  and  Harold's  restored;  when  Grimketel  being  in 
his  turn  ejected,   our  Prelate  was  restored,  and  made 
chaplain  to  Edward  the  Confessor :    for  in  a  register  of 
Bury,  as  Blomefield  the  Historian  of  Norfolk  observes, 
it  is  said  that  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  the  first  year  of 
bis  reign  came  to  Bury,  and  then  gave  Mildenhall  manor 
to  that  Monastery.     Soon  after    which,    Stigand    his 
chaplain,  was  made  Bishop  of  the  East  Angles,  to  whom 
they  granted  that  manor  for  life  :   and  he  held  it  all  the 
time  he  was  Bishop,  and  after  he  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.    He  by  way  of  retaliation,  got  the  Bishopric 
of  the  South  Saxons  to  be  taken  away  from  Grimketel, 
and  the  administration  of  it  committed  Co  himself  s  and  so 
governed  both  Sees  to  1047.    And  then  at  the  death  of 
Alwin,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  took  that  See,  leaving 
wis  to  his  brother  Egelmare.     Rudb.  Hi$.  Maj.  p.  239. 
He  sat  at  Winchester  five  years ;  and  then  Robert,  Arch- 
tiahop  of  Canterbury  being  banished,  he  seized  that  See 
u  1052,    Robert  being  alive,  and  not  deposed  ;    and 
held  it  with  Winchester.    Godwin  says  he  was  a  man 
of  fery  great  spirit,  though  very  illiterate,  and  exceedingly 
covetous ;    for  after  Robert's  death,  he  held  both  Sees 
wlWilliarn  the  Conqueror  conquered  all  the  land  except 
Hot :  the  people  of  which  county,  by  Stigand's  advice. 


W  prraa,  data  ptcania,  faera*  E 
Wmtknfa-Mrtt.  Paris,  vol.  1.  p.  7. 
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assembled  together*  and  every  nan  taking ^a  bough  in  Ms 
^aod,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  distinguished  by 
the  royal  party,  surprised  the  King  at  Swanscomb,  as 
be  passed  through  that  county,  and  forced  him  to  promise 
then  that  they  should  be  governed  by  their  ancient  laws 
and  customs,  which  he  performed,*  dissembled  his  anger 
at  the  time,  and  seemed  to  be  bis  friend ;  he  first  shewed 
his  resentment  by  being  crowned  by  Aldred,  Archbishop 
of  York,  instead  of  Stigand;  and  when  he. came  into 
Normandy,  under  pretence  of  doing  him  die  pester 
honour,  he  took  him  with  him,  but  the  truth  was  he  was 
afraid  to  leave  him  at  home,  and  after  he  had  settled  every 
thing  in  Normandy,  and  had  returned  home,  he  thought 
of  nothing  more  than  to  degrade  him ;  and  for  this  end  he 
sent  privately  to  the  Pope,  who  dispatched  three  Cardinals 
into  England,  to  examine,  place,  or  displace  tbeArchbishop 
and  the  rest  of  the  English  clergy ;  upon  which  Stigand 
fiecl  into  Scotland,  and  after  that  hid  w  Ely  monastery. 

At  length  a  general  synod  of  the-f*  clergy  being  called 
at  Winchester,!  anno  1070,  he  was  not  only  deprived  but 
degraded  of  all  his  orders  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  for  these  three  crimes  or  rather  pretences, 
first  because  he  held  two  bishoprics,  which  was  no  mora 
than  Dunstan  and  Oswald  two  of  die  Pope's  saints  had 
done  before.  The  second  was  because  he  took  the  arch* 
bishopric  of  Canterbury  unjustly,  while  Robert  was  alive, 
who  could  not  enjoy  it  when  he  was  banished,  neither 
could  he  have  kept  it  against  the  King's  will.  The  third 
and  true  reason  why  the  $Pope  was  so  untnerctfbl  to  him, 
was,  because  he  received  not  the  pall  at  die  hands  of 
Pope  Benedict  Vie  Vlllth.  whom  the  Cardinals  had  de- 
posed, and  would  not  take  it  again  of  Leo  the  IXth,  or 
any  other  lawful  Pope.  From  the  time  of  his  deorivatioa 
he  was  kept  his  whple  life  a  close  prisoner  in  Winchester,? 


•  Biady  m  Mi  Hist,  p.  189,  &c.  says  that  Stigand  toot  part  with  At 
Earls  Edwyn  and  Morcar  and  others  of  the  nobility  "who  had  designed 
Edgar  Atbeling  their  King,  but  repented,  and  followed  Duke  William  to 
Wallingford,  and  there  made  peace  with  Jnim.  But  this  was  not  fir- 
gotten.  _.  9 

•  t  Brady's  Hist  213.   Hotingshead  p.  829.  aod  Godwin,  p.  58. 
t  According  to  Godwin.  1069 
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where  lie  lived  very  meanly,  tnuMing  even  common  food, 
being  so  covetous  that  he  would  advance  no  money  out  of 
his  vast  treasures,  which  at  Ws  death  were  found  under 
ground,  and  seised  by  the  King  mid  carried  to  the4re««iry.* 
He  was  haried  at  Winchester,  in  h  leaden  coffin,  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  pre9tejteryr. 
tfros  inscribed : 

Bic  facet  Sllgandu*  ArchieopUcopu** 

He  died  the  year  he  was  deprived,  [1070}  "  not  witlp 
out  suspicion,"  as  Blomefield  adds,  "  of  bad  usage  in  his 
We."  Bi»L  Norfolk,  vol.  2,  p.  327-  I  have  followed 
Maihew  of  Westminster's  date  instead  of  that  assigned  by 
Godwin,  viz.  1069.  The  former  says,  "A.  D.  1070, 
Pascham,  apud  Wiutoniam  celebravit  ecclcsia  tota  Angli- 
Qaua,  rege  procurante.  lbi  Stigandus  Archiepiscopu* 
deeradatus  est  et  Ailmarus  frater  ejus." 

Bishop  Godwin  defends  Stigand.  Ordericus  and 
Matthew  Paris  speak  of  him  in  strong  terms  of  censure* 
The  former,  at  p.  516  says,  "perjurii  et  homicidii  in- 
Quinatus  erat,nec  per  ostium,  arcnipraesulatum  introierat." 
The  latter  has  these  words :  "  Primfr  Stiganduro  perpetuo 
carceii  mancipavit  [Gul.  Conq,  scil.]e(  merito,  quia  &c." 
"Ipse  simiUs  arundini  ventia  agitata  nunc  Regi  nuuc 
Aaglis  videbatux  inclinare."  Vol.  2,  p.  47,  line  50.  Paris 
in  vol.  1,  p.  7,  calls  him  Apostata.  Matthew  of  West- 
minster distinctly  accuses  him  of  Simony;  "Stigandus 
ut  avaritiffi  propria  satisfaceret  Cantuariensem  et  Winton- 
tensem  data  pecunia  thronos  ascendit."  See  under ,  the 
year  1038,  and  also  Flora  Hist.  p.  210,  under  the  same 
jear« 

Richardson,  in  a  note  on  Godwin  respecting  the  mon- 
umental inscription  above  recorded  by  the  latter,  adds, 
"Nunc  vero  hoc  modo  inscribitur.  In  hac  cista  A.  D, 
1661  promiscue  recondita  sunt  ossa  Principum  et  Praelar 
tonim,  sacrilega  barbarie  dispersa,  A.D.  1642." 

The  following  are  the  notices  of  this  Prelate  by  William 
of  Malmesbury  (Post  Bedam  de  Pont.  lib.  1;). 

Tunc  Stigandus  quidam,  qui  quondam  dimisso  orienta- 
lism Angioma*  Episcopatu,  sublimiorem  gradum  medi- 
tatus  Wintoniensem  invaserat,  rapuit  occasionem  desidera- 
tam  ut  innocentis  regis  simplicitatem  circumveniens  Archi- 

#  Gsdwb,  p.  81.   Willis's  Hist,  of  Goafcst.  I  ft  2S*. 
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episoopatam  septendecim  annis  tantis  boooribat  adjnge* 
ret;  alias  sane  nee  wpradent,  nee  intffieax.  Costeram 
advereus  ambitum  nihil  dignitati  suss  coosulens,  qusscuii- 
jue  posset  aliis  preripene  sibiabscondere,  nunquamavar- 
itiam  suam  moderari:  secros  honores  Ecctesiarum  bos  sibi 
pecunia  comparans,  istos  aliis  lingua  vendkans:  proms 
publicas  nundinas  en  EpiscopaUbus  et  Abbatiis  faciens, 
et  ibi  cupiendi  modestiam  admittens,  ubi  quod  cuperet 
deesset.  Nonne  illud  belluins  rapacitatis  dices,  quod 
Wintonise  episcopatum  et  Cantuarise  Archiepiscopatum,* 
praeterea  moltas  Abbatias  solus  ipse  possidebat,  qua  sin- 
gula satis  superque  sufficirent  ajicui  probo  viit>?  Sed 
ego  conjicio  ilium  non  judicio  sed  errore  peccasse,  quod 
homo  illiteratus  (sicuti  pierique  et  pene  omnes  tunc  temp* 
oris  Anglise  Episcopi,  nesciret  quantum  delinqueret,  rem 
ecclesiasticorum  negotiorum  sicut  publicorum  actitari  ex- 
istimans.      Quare  nunquam  palbum  a  Roma  meruit, 

Suamvis  et  ibi  venalitas  multum  operator,  nisi  quod  qui- 
am  Benedictus  apostolic?  sedis  persuasor  ipsi  misit  gra- 
tulatus,  quod  eum  quern  alii  Archiepiscopi  ducebant  ludi- 
brio,  ipse  Papam  appellasset,  Sed  illo  non  multum  de» 
jecto,  omnia  ejus  facta  evacuata,  decretumaue  consilio 
salubri  non  potuisse  eum  dare  legitime  paJHum  qui  juste 
non  habuisset  Papatum.  Non  resipuit  super  his  Styan- 
dus  sed  perstitit,  parum  cogitans  de  *nimaruni  salute,  tan- 
torn  forensi  frueretur  honore.  Interea  Willielmus  Comes 
Normannise  Angliam  veniens  armis  Provinciam  peido- 
muit  cum  et  Dei  permissio  suffragaretur  et  nonnulhe  cause 
suppeterent,  quas  non  infirmas  ipse  arbitraretur.  Qui  cum 
et  belli  Hastingensis  victoria  et  casteHi  Dofreuis  deditkrae 
terrorem  sui  nominis  sparsisset,  Londoniam  venit,  venienti 
Stigandus  cum  potentissimis  Anglis  processu  et  favors  suo 
applausit:  consertisque  loquelis  Willielmus  eum  inpatient 
et  Archicpi8copum,  ipse  WiHielmum  in  regem  recepit  et 
filium.  Veruntamen  coronam  regni  de  tnanu  ejus  Rex 
detractavit  suscipere,  astutia  qua  consueverat,  prohibitores 
ex  parte  Apostolici  subornans.  Nee  multo  post  in  Nor- 
manmian  navigans  sub  velamine  honoris  ilium  renitentem 
secum  traxit,  ne  quid  perfidie  se  absente  per  ejus  authors 
tatem  in  Anglia  pullularet.  Inter  que  difficile  dictu  est, 
quantis  eum  exceperit  officiis  dignanter  ubicunque  loco* 


•  What  would  tehwc  said  of  WolKjr,  had  he  Urcd|a  tfr  Hm ? 
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mm  amrgpodo  et  contra  eum  in  omnibus  Epitcopatibus 
Normannue  et  Abbatiis  longa  serie  pomps  procedi  faci- 
endo.      Sed  quicquid  his  tegebatur  involucrw,  erupit  in 
darum  venente  in  Angliam  Ernienfredo,  Seduenae  Epis* 
copo,  Legato  Alexandri  Papae,  qui  ad  voluntatem  regis, 
coacto  concilio  Stigandum  deposuit,  fidem  Willielmi  ap- 
peUantem  et  violentiam  reclamantem.    Et  quamvis  ille  se 
biande  excusans  prespceptuin  Pap*  objectareVnon  tamen 
ia  opinionem  aftectatse  depositionis  exclusit,  quod  eum 
toto  owo  in  vinculis  Wintonia*  habuerit.     Ibi  ergo  Sti- 
gandus  tenui  victu  vitam  toleravit,  quod  ei  parum  de  fisco 
ferebatur,  et  ipse  ingenita  mentis  duritia  nihil  de  suo  in- 
fcrri  pateretur.     Quin  et  hortantibus  amicis  et  pnecipere 
regina  Edgitha  Edwardi  regis  relicts,  ut  se  delecatius  ve- 
•tiret  et  pasceret,  per  omne  sanctum  pejerabat  non  se  ha- 
bere minimum  nee  valens.     Sed  huic  sacramento  solida- 
tem  veri  abfuisse  pobavit  ingens  vis  opum  post  mortem 
ejus  in  subterraneis  specubus  inventarum.     Ad  quarum 
indicium  ut  veniretur,  auxilio  fuit  clavicula  collo  exanimati 
dependent,  quae  familiaris  scrinii  esset  custos.       Ea  sere 
unmissa,  manifestavit  per  cartas  inventas  et  qualitatem, 
netallorum  et  quantitatem  ponderum. 

The  same  writer  (GuL  Malm,  degestis  reg.  lib.  £,  p. 
B£,  1.  98)  thus  expresses  himself:  "  invasit  continuo  illo 
vivente  [Roberto]  Stigandus  qui  erat  Epus  Wintoniensia; 
Archiepiscopatum  Cantuaria? ;  infamis  ambitus  pontiles 
et  bonorum  ultra  debitum  appetitor,  qui  spe  throni  excel- 
norii  Episcopatum  Saxonum  Australium  desenens  Win- 
tooiam  uuedit,  illam  quoque  eum  Archiepiscopatu  tenu- 
cnt  Quapropter  ab  Apostolica  sede  nuriquam  pallium 
meruit,  nisi  quod  fienedictus  quidam  persuasor  Apostol- 
stus  misit,  pecunia  scilicet  ad  persuadendum  corruptus 
*jl  quod  mali  gratificantur  similibus.  Sed  ille  mox  a 
Nicbolao,  qui  ex  £po  Florentine  legitime  Papatum  sua* 
*{*rat,  expulsus  zelo  fideliuni,  indebitum  nomen  exuit. 
Sngtndus  quoque  temp.  R.  Willielmi  Conquestoria  per 
Cardraales  Romanos  degradatus  perpetuiaque  vinculis 
"uwdatus,  inexplebilis  aviditatis  nee  morieos  fecit  finem." 
Rudborne  contradicts  the  assertion  of  William  of 
Mabnesbury  above  quoted,  as  to  Stigand's  beingheld  in 
<™n»  by  Kiqg  William,  and  quotes  the  author  Ve  Co** 
nrdantiU  (tub  litera  S.)  as  saying  that  Malmesbury  was 
napping  when  he  said  this.  William,  he  says,  had  him 
u  custody  in  the  castle  at  Winchester,  but  within  it  he 
bad  lull  liberty  of  person. 


9t0fp$#  ofl&iiutyeifirr*  jtfitttt  tfp  €tfnqat$L 


I.    WALKELIK. 
Succeeded  A.  I>.  1070. — Died  A.  D.  10QS. 


This  Prelate,  who  was  a  Norman  by  birth,  and  a  cousin 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  had  taken  his  degree  of  D.  D. 
at  Paris,  (Rudb.)  and  was  appointed  Stigand's  successor 
m  1070,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  (Hoveden)  being  con- 
secrated by  Bishop  Armenfride  the  Pope's  Legate. 

Mahnesbury  informs  us  that  at  his  first  entering  on  the 
See,  he  conceived  a  violent  disgust  towards  the  monks, 
Whose  situations  he  meant  to  supply  with  secular  canons; 
but  that  afterwards,  being  induced  to  alter  his  opinion,  he 
cherished  them  as  sons,  &c.  "  Deinceps  fovens  eos  ut 
filios,  difigens  ut  fratres,  honorans  ut  Deminos."  Instead' 
of  dislodging  diem,  he  set  about  reforming  them,  through 
the  means  of  his  brother  Simeon,  who  was  chosen  their 
Prior.  This  Simeon,  and  his  successor  Godfrey,  as  the 
Amialts  Wintotriensis  record  under  the  year  1082,  p.  20$* 
succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  abstain  from  flesh  meat, 
and  to  be  content  with  fish ;  "Date  sunt  autem  eis  pbces 
et  abstimierant  a  cartribus.* 

But  not  to  dwell  on  theste  iiHy  reformations  and  fbpd 
conceits,  we  will  now  pass  on  to  a  splendid  act  of  ou; 
Prelate',  which  deservedly  immortalizes  fafs  name.  ^  I 
allude  to  the  rebuilding  of  Winchester  Cathedral  in  a 
noble  style  of  architecture,  entirely  at  his  own  expence,  a 
work  which  he  commenced  in  1079  [**  Apn<>  MLXXIX 
WalkeKnus  Epus  afundfementis  Wuitoniensem  coepit  re- 
cedificare  ecclesiam."  Annal.  Wint.  p.  2$4.  **Anw 
gratis?  1079  Incipitur  renovari  ecclesia  episcopates  Win- 
tonhe."  Matt.  nest.  p.  2«8.]  The  reader  will  recollect 
that  this  re-building  of  die  Cathedral  is  just  99  years  since 
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hands  of  the  Pagan  Danes  under  Swayne,  and  doubtless 
the  Cathedral  must  have  suffered  gretftly  under  their  sa- 
crilegious and  rapacious  devastation. 

The  author  of  the  Amain  Wane,  under  the  iOS6, 
p.  $95,  relates  a  circumstance  which  occurred  during 
the  course  of  this  work.  William  permitted  Walkelin 
to  take  from  his  wood  called  Hempage,  about  three 
miles  from  Winchester  on  the  Alresford  road,  as  muck 
taker  as  he  could  cut  and  carry  away  in  four  days  and 
nights,  (not  three,  as  Bishop  Milner  says).  The  cunning 
Bnhop  accordingly  collected  an  immense  number  of  car- 
penters, and  actually  removed  the  whole  wood  to  Win- 
chester. The  King  happening  to  go  that  way,  looked 
about  with  astonishment,  and  exclaimed,  '  Am  I  fascina- 
ted? Have  Host  my  senses?  Wbereaml?  Had  i  not 
a  delightful  wood  here  close  to  Winchester  V  Being  in- 
formed of  the  fact,  he  was  much  enraged ;  but  4he  Bishop 
gaining  admittance,  under  a  disguise,  threw  himself  at  the 
monarch's  feet,  and  offered  to  resign  bis  bishopric,  so  that 
he  could  but  retaio  the  friendship  which  the  Iking,  had  en»- 
tertaiaed  for  him  while  in  die  mere  humble  capacity  of  his 


cbsphm.  The  generous  monarch,  disarmed  of  ins  i 
inert,  restored  lum  to  his  favor;  saying,  'Walkelin,  I  was 
tso  liberal  in  my  grant,  and  you  too  avaricious  in  the  use 
yen  made  of  R.' 

This  affair  happened  in  the  last  year  of  William's  life: 
after  which  the  building  was  continued  seven  years  longer, 
wd  at  the  end  of  fourteen  yean,  viz.  in  10Q3,  the  new 
ehnreh  was  rendered  fit  for  divine  service, and  the  con- 
vestusi -offices  for  the  reception  of  the  monks;  almost  all 
the  Prelates  and  Abbots  of  England  attending  the  dedica- 
tion, which  took  place  July  *6,  being  the  festival  of  St 
owithun.  The  next  day,  the  Bishop's  workmen  'begun  to 
fauotish  *e  old  monastery.  Arototo  W«*  10Q3,  p.  39*. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  records  none  of  these  carcum- 
•tances,  nor  does  even  the  name  of  Walkelin  occur  m  the 
jfldex  annexed  to  Ingram's  Translation,  excepting  once 
where  his  death  is  recorded,  at  p.  817;  but  M*lmesbuxy, 
•  contemporary  historian,  (reg.  kb.  3,  and  A  JPswf .  1.  2,) 
flxaks  fully  on  the  point. 

William  Sufas  being  in  Normandy,  and  in  want  of 
uoney,  sent  an  order  to  Walkelin  to  send  Jim,  without 
way,  £900. « large  sum  in  those  days,  whidh  the  fiishop 
bong  unable  to  raise,  without  rimer  telling  the  -valuables 
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of  the  Church  or  stinting  tbc  poor,  prayed  that  he  might 
be  delivered  from  the  miseries  of  life ;  an  event  which  took 
place  within  ten  days.    Annates  Wint.  ut  nip. 

He  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  his  Cathedral,  at  the  root 
of  the  steps  leading  into  the  choir.  (Rudborne,  Hist* 
Mef.  lib.  5,  cap.  I.  />«  £56.) 

His  character  is  thus  drawn  by  M  almesbury ;  Cujus 
bona  opera  ramam  vincentia  senium  a  se  vetostatis  repel- 
lent quamdiu  inibi  sedes  Episcopates  durabit  Una  in  re 
multunt  jpeccavit,  nimirum  quod  ad  centum  libratas  terras 
Monachis  auferens,  suis  et  successorum  usibus  applicuit* 
Godwin,  in  a  culpable  manner,  passes  over  the  impor- 
tant fact  of  his  being  the  refounder  of  our  Cathedral.  He 
merely  says,  "  Illo  sedente,  anni  nimirum  1079  EccJesja; 
Catbadralis  fabrica  quam  ntiuc  cerminus,  primum  erigi 
ccepta."p.  213. 

The  following  sketch  is  from  Rudborne,  p.  255. 
Post  Stogandum,  qui  contra  decreta  Canonum  ambas 
sedes  occupaverat  Cantuariensem  viz.  et  Wyntoniensem. 
m  sede  Wyntoniensi,  Stigando.  depositor  successit  in  Epia- 
copatum  Wentana?  civitatis  Walkelinus,  vir  magna?  liier- 
atura?,  doctor  in  Theologia  egregius,  in  studio  Parisiaceosj 
cathrdrani  ascendit  magistralem,  consanguineus  enim  erat 
Willielmi  Conqusestoris  et  natione  Nonnanuus.  Hie  prir 
mis  temporibus  suae  consecrationis  Monachos  Ordines  S. 
Benedicti  supra  modum  exosos  habebat ;  ut  habetur  in 
Gest  Pontif.  lib.  2. "  Unde  et  300  libratas  terras  Monachal 
jEcclesia?  sua?  auferans,  suis  et  successorum  suorum  usibua 
implicuit    Iste  Walkelimus  incitavit  omnes  Epos  Anglue 
ad  expellendum  Monachos  a  Cathedralibus  Ecclesiis  in 
AngUa,  ut  habetur  in  Gestis  Pout.  lib.  I ,  cap.  7. 

Walkelinus  Epus  fieri  fecit  turrim  Ecclesiae  Wintoni- 
enais,  ut  modo  cemitur;  ccetum  Monachorum  in  ipsa 
Ecclesia  augmentavit ;  et  postquam  strenue  rexisset  Wyar 
toniensem  Ecclesiam  27  annis,  quievit  in  Domino;  ilium 
nempe 

Atropus  occurrit,  Lachesis  traxit,  reparavit 

Clotho  colum  dire ;  patriae  flos  coepit  abire. 
O  Walklyne  pater  salveris,  quod  locus  ater 

Nunquam  te  violet,  qui  male  semper  olet. 
Sed  plausu  plena  cuncto  Paradisus  auuena 

His  animam  teneat  atq  fovere  queat. 
Site ;  pater  tibi  dux,  sit  rector,  sit  tibi  vita* 
Filius  et  sua  crux  lux  tibi  fiat  ita. 
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Skq ;  vieiri  universe  carnis  Walkelyno  ingresso,  in  pro- 
pria Ecclcsia  sepultus  est  idem  Prasul  benignissimus,  ut 
ita  dicam.  Sed  et  quamvis  monachos  omnes  in  Anglia  et 
eccksiam  suam  in  principiis  deliciarum  exosos  habuisset ; 
infra  breve  tamen  paenituit  et  quod  per  prius  inordinate 
in  animo  concesserat,  religiosissune  corripuit,  et  restitu- 
tkmem  de  malefactb  ordini  Monachorum  illatis  cum  oin- 
ni  humilitate  fecit.  Et  hoc  mihi  et  omnibus  in  testuno* 
nium  sue  satisfactionis  devenit ;  quia  obitum  suum  tam 
solemniter  celebrat  Wyntoniensis  JEcdesia,  tanquam  pro 
speriatt  benefactore  suo;  quod  non  faceret,  si  ingratos 
odem  Ecclesiss  minimum  exstitisset.  Jacet  enim  ejus* 
dem  Pnraulis  venerabile  corpus  humatum  in  navi  ecclesis* 
ad  gradus  sub  Pulpito,  in  quo  erigitur  crux  argentea 
magna  Stigandi  Arpi  cum  duabus  imagimbus  argenteis 
msgois,  ad  pedes,  viz.  Wil.  Gyffard  quondam  Wynt. 
Epos;  et  in  lapide  marmoreo  superposko  sculpuntur  hi 
versus; 

Pnesul  Walklynus  istic  requiescit  humatus 
Tempore  Wilhelmi  Conquestoris  cathedratus 

Rudborne,  p.  055. 

Bishop  Walkelin's  death  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Sax. 
Ckrtm:—UA.  D.  1098,  In  this  year,  Walkelin,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  within  this*  tide  departed;9'  p.  317. /«- 
gram's  Tram. 


II.    WILLIAM  GIPFARD. 
Succeeded  A.  D.  1 100.— Died  A.  D.  1128  9. 

After  die  death  of  Walkelin,  William  Rufus  kept  the 
See  in  his  own  hands  till  the  period  of  his  death  in  1 100. 

On  die  accession  of  Henry  I.  Pope  Gregory  die  V  Hth. 
watchful  for  the  interests  of  his  church,  set  up  a  claim  in 
opposition  to  die  King  of  England  to  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing to  the  vacant  Sees  by  capitular  election,  which  Henry 
vigorously  resisted.    Accordingly  on  the  latter  appointing 

*  That  U.  within  the  12  dm  after  Christmas  or  the  interval  between 
Christmas  day,  properly  called  the  Nativity  and  the  Epiphany;  the  whole 
of  which  was  called  Christmas  tide  or  Yule  tide,  and  was  dedicated  to 
feasting  ind  mirth. 
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Gtfiard,  who  had  been  Chancellor  of  England,  tap. 
Gul.  1.  (A.  D.  1073  &  1788,  ong.  Jicrid.  Chron.  Ser.  p. 
I.  Dugdale)  to  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  Anselm,  Aicb* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  refused  him  consecration.  In  this 
dilemma  the  King  applied  to  Girard,  Archbishop  of  York, 
who,  with  becoming  loyalty,  consented  to  his  Sovereign's 
will :  but  such  was  the  blind  awe  in  which  Gtfikrd  stood 
4»f  the  authority  of  Anselm*  and  the  Papal  See,  that  he 
was  actually  weak  enough  to  refusef  the  preferred  con* 
.secretion.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  contempt 
was,  his  banishment,;};  which  took  place  in  1 102.  (Maim. 
4k  funis/:  &  Htvedeu  lib.  1 ,  foL  269.)  The  matter  how 
ewer,  was  at  last  arranged,  the  Pope  consenting  that  An- 
edoi  should  consecrate  the  Bishops  already  nominated, 
and  the  King,  on  his  part,  agreeing  not  to  interfere  ia 
future  with  canonical  election.  The  King  was  to  possess 
■he  right  of  recommending  the  future  Bishops  — the 
Church,  that  of  investing  them  with  the  spiritual  insignia: 
but  the  Bishop  elect  was  to  do  homage  to  the  King,  for 
his  temporalties  and  barony.    See  m.  Paris  and  Malm. 

The  consecration  of  this  Prelate,  after  much  alterca- 
tion,* took  place  in  the  year   1107-      Dunelm.  Paris, 
./fcoeskn,  &• 

Bishop  Giffard  was  not  a  native  of  this  country  (JUdb.) 
Ptobably  a  Frenchman,  aa  he  had  been  high  in  the  saw 
of  the  Conqueror.  He  sat  at  Winton  £8  years.  Bud- 
borne  adds,  (if  isf.  Maj.  Wmt.Ang.  Sacra.  \)  "  Pente- 
costalia  huic  ecclesiae  contulit"  He  has  left  severs] 
monuments,  of  hb  liberality  and  piety.  He  founded  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Mary  Overy  (l.  e.  St.  Mary  over  the 
Rie— Kie  meaniag  \oattr),  at  gousliwark,  now  tailed  St 
Saviour's.  He  built  the§  body  of  the  Church  in  1 106, 
?.  H.  I.  Matthew  of  Westminster  says,  dint  Canous 
regular  then  newly  come  into  Eugland  were  placed  here, 
and  by  Bishop  GJJFerd,  according  to  the  HiU.  Mqj.Win.; 
but  Bishop  Tanner  observes,  that  this  account  is  incon- 

*_ 

•  "  Rigorem  timens  &  Ajuetai."  t  W.  MltoejOrarj,  M.  Pf* 

vol.  1,  p.  58, 1. 56,  and  Rndborue  and  the  rest  of  the  Bomanists  who  we 
recorded  these  events,  are  not  content  with  saying  he  refused  this  conse- 
cration, bat  nse  the  word  "  tprevit.** 
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■stent  with  what  had  been,  said  (id  the  las*  page)  thai 
Bishop  Giffard  was  then  in  exile,  which  in  truth,  he  tfaea 
wis,  ami  had  been  fev  none  years,  for  refusing  to  be 
consecrated  by  the  Archbishop"  of  York.  Tanner  nude* 
the  article  Overy.  Hospital  of  St.  Thome,  Sarrf,  XX. 
fc,  sneak*  of  the  burning  of  St.  Mary  Ovety,  A.  D.  1307* 
which  was  rebuilt,  hut  in  1988,  was  removed  to  the  otbeu 
side  of  the  Borough,  with  the  consent  of  Peter  de  Rupihna, 
Ikta  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Thome* 
the  Martyr.  He  adds,  it  was  accounted  of  the  foundation 
af  tht  predecessors  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  and 
the?  tori  the  patronage  of  it."  Bishop  Godwin  depmee 
Gtiard  ef  the  honour  of  being  sole  founder.  He  merely 
aws,  •*  ad  fuudatiooem  atagnam  eontuttt  pecuniae*  •"  but 
Rodhome  distinctly  attributes  the  foundation  to  end 
Bhbop.  His  words  are,  "  Obiit  Algedus  Prior  Marhe 
de  Soothwerh  quod  Mona&terium  funduvk  Wiilelniii* 
Gifard,  Wintoniensis  Episcopus." — p.  98S. 

He  established  in  1 1$8  an  Abbey  of  Cistercian  Monkey 
■t  Waverly,  near  Farnham,  Annates  Waverl.  bein|  tun 
fat  house  which  that  order  possessed  in  England.  Bishop 
Tsaaer  notices  this  in  his  Notitia  under  Surry  XXIIK 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  ha4 
in  it  about  the  thwe  of  the  dissolution,  thirteen  religious, 
»d  was  endowed  with  .£174.  8t.  3rf.  It  was  grantee^ 
who  all  the  estates  belonging  thereunto  to  Sir  WtffiaM 
Kta  Williams.— «8  Henry  VIII. 

He  also  founded  a  Priory  of  Black  Canton*  at  Taunton, 
Rf*cr,  Fad.  *oh  XIV.  p,  AM.  which  Tanner  tba» 
■rtitts  under  Somerset: —  On  the  East  para  of  this 
taw  (Taunlen)  wa»  a  Priory  of  Black  Canon*,  erected 
ty  WflKatti  Giflhrd,  Bishop  of  Wineew,  temp.  Henry  L 
*tb*  honour  of  St  Peter  and  St.  PauL  It  wan  valued 
*>  Henry  Vf  II.  at  £216.  8s.  10*  and  granted  36  Hern? 
Vill.  u>  Matthew  Cofchurst. 

But  the  most  important  work  ef  a  religiouB  ehkntaeter 
*at  Bishop  Giffard  executed  wasy  the  removal  of  the 
new  Minster,  or  St.  Grimtald's  Abbey,  founded  by 
£*>ad,  froB)  tfae  fl^  side  of  the  Cathedral  to  Hyde 
Meadow  in  1 1 10,  Annul  Wint.  p.  297,  M-here,  through 
m  iofleeQce  wife  King  Henry  I.  he  procured  the  foun- 
**»  of  a  stntefy  Abbey.  See  Tanner,  Notitia.  Hant*. 
XXXV.  &  and  the  authorities  there  quoted.  At  the 
■tirtusou,  Hyefe  Abbey  was  Weed  at  £*66  18*.  p.  an. 
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Dugdnle*     The  site  was  granted  37  Henry  VIIL  fm 
Hkbard  BetbelU 

•  The  reason  assigned  for  this  removal  by  Tamer,  and 
the  authors  he  cites,  was,  that  the  Churches  and  habita* 
tioirs  of  the  two  societies  were  so  near  together,  that 
ttifierences  arose  to  a  great  height,  occasioned  by  singing, 
?4he  ringing  of  bells  and  other  matters.  Milner,  quoting 
%  Tnissel's  MSS.  attributes  it  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
%  situation,  from  the  waters  which  issued  from  the  new 
made  castle  ditches  passing  through  a  great  part  of  the 
fity,  and  at  last,  settling  round  the  Abbey.  This  seems 
confirmed  by  Malmesbury's  remark  on  the  newly  erected 
Monastery  at  Hyde,  viz — "  sanius  incolitur."  Dt  Pmtif* 
.  In  addition  to  these  acts  of  munificence,  the  Bishop 
built  a  spacious  Palace  at  Southwark,  near  London 
bridge,  for  the  town  residence  of  the  Winchester  Prelates. 
Gale,  aahaa  been  observed  in  our  reprint  of  his  work, 
observes,  that  this  Palace  is  now  converted  into  streets  of 
dwelling-houses,  the  rent  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
See. 

<  A  plate  of  Winchester  house,  bank  side,  Southwark, 
is  engraved  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  1791 ,  P- 1 169,  accompanied 
by  the  following  account: — "Winchester  House  was 
built  by  William  Giffard,  Bishop  of  that  See,  about  the 
year  1 107,  7.  Henry  I.,  upon  a  plot  of  ground  belonging 
to  the  Prior  of  Bermondsey,  as  appears  by  a  writ  directed 
to  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  1366,  41.  Edward  III. 
mtd  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  its 
kind  in  the  city,  or  suburbs,,  of  London..  We  find  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  on  his 
being  made  Cardinal  of  St.  Eusebius  in  France,  was,  on 
his  approach  to  London,  met  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  many  chief  citizens  on  horseback,  and  conducted  by 
diem  in  great  state  to  his  palace  at  Southwark,  To  judge 
of  the  original  grandeur  of  this  place,  an  intelligent 
spectator  need  only  visit  it  in  its  present  state  of  ruin. 
Time  has  not  yet  been  able  to  extinguish  the  marks  of 
venerable  antiquity  f  though  perhaps  from  its  commercial 
situation,  few  places  have  been  more  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  violence*'' 

It  appears  from  the  ArmalesWuii.  under  the  year  1 1 22, 
that  great  disorder  arose  between  the  Cathedral  Monks 
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jfear  1158,  we  find  the  Bishop  living  in  the  greatest 
harmony  among  the  monks,  and  at  length  he  even  toftk 
the  monastic  habit. 

After  having  sat  Bishop  here  21  years,  reckoning  from 
his  actual  consecration,  Giffard  died  according  to  the 
Amud.Wint.  p.  299, and  Matt. Parti,  vol.  1.  p. 71, 1.  47, 
in  1 128;  but  according  to  Florentius's  Continuation,  and 
the  Sax.  Ckron.  in  11 29-  The  latter  adds,  that  he  was 
buried  at  Winchester  the  8th  day  before  the  Calends  of 
February.    See  Ingram's  Trans,  p.  359. 

The  following  is  his  Epitaph,  engraved  on  a  stone, 
placed  just  above  the  tomb  of  his  predecessor:—  * 

Wilhelmus  Giffard,  Proesul  jacet  hie  tumulatus. 
Qui  suscepit  adhuc  vivens  habitum  Monachatus. 

Rudb.  1.  5.  c.  3. 


III.    HENRY  DE  BLOIS. 
Succeeded  A.  D.  1129. — Died  A.  D.  1171. 

This  Prelate  was  nephew  of  King  Henry  I.,  being  a 
son  of  his  sister  Adela,  and  son  of  the  Earl  of  Blois,  and 
brother  of  King  Stephen.  He  was  previously  to  his 
elevation  to  the  purple,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury.  "  A.  D. 
1129,  The  King  (Henry  I.)  gave  the  Bishopric  after  Mi- 
chaelmas to  the  Abbot  Henry,  of  Glastonbury,  his  nephew, 
rad  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  by  the  Archbishop,  Wil- 
liam of  Canterbury,  on  the  15th  day  before  the  Calends 
of  December."— Sax.  Chron.  p.  359. 

He  had  been  a  Monk  at  Clugny.  u  Cluniacensis 
apuerilibus  annis  iponachus  existens."  Girald.  Camb. 
it  vitis.  6  Epis.  coat.  p.  421.  Gale  and  others,  call  him 
Abbot  of  Bermondsey.  Giraldus  does  not  mention  that 
preferment.  In  1 134  he  was  appointed  the  Pope's  legate. 
— irow/.  Wint  p.  299. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  this  work,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  keep  Biography  and  History,  distinct:  but  in  the 
present  instance,  so  involved  was  this  Prelate  with  the 
measures  of  the  Court,  in  consequence  of  his  near  affinity 
to  the  reigning  monarch,  that  the  history  of  the  man, 
will  in  a  great  measure,  necessarily  be  the  history  of 
the  times. 

L2 
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King  Henry  I.  catted  Beauclerk,  dying  In  Normandy 
at  the  end  erf  1135,  his  nephew  Stephen  hastened  to 
London,  and  used  such  diligence,  that  he  procured  bhn- 
•elf  to  he  crowned  on  the  ensuing  festival  of  the  saint 
of  his  name,  only  8$  days  after  his  predecessor's  demise. 
Our  Prelate,  whether  from  natural  affection  or  ambitions 
'views,  took  pert  with  bis  brother. 

At  this  period  the  Prelates,  like  the  lay  nobles,  talk 
their  Palaces  in  the  form  of  castles,  and  Bishop  Blois 
in  1 138  ( Rudb.Au  Wild.)  erected  the  Castle  of  Wotoexy* 
at  she  east  end  of  the  city  of  Winchester,  as  likewise 
others  at  his  principal  manors  Merden,  Farnbem,  Wah- 
ham,  Downtoa,  and  Taunton.  {Anuad.}  The  King, 
suspicious  of  the  fidelity  of  his  more  potent  subjects,  *nd 
impelled  by  avarice,  seized  upon  several  of  the  castles 
belonging  to  the  Prelates,  and  appropriated  their  treasures 
to  his  own  use.  His  barbarity  towards  Roger,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  in 
the  History  of  the  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury. 
The  ingratitude  of  King  Stephen  towards  that  Prelate, 
and  the  violence  offered  to  the  Church  in  the  person  of 
some  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  alienated  in 
some  degree,  though  as  the  sequel  shows,  not  irretrieva- 
bly, even  his  owu  brother  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  employed  his  authority  as  papal  legate  to  convene 
a  Synod  at  Winchester,  before  which,  he  cited  the  King 
to  answer  to  the  outrages  he  had  committed ;  bat  the 
arguments  of  Aubrey  de  Ve*a,  an  able  lawyer  on  the 
King's  side,  disconcerted  the  assembly :  in  consequence 
of  this,  the  Prelates  had  recourse  to  supplications  which 
the  King  treated  with  indifference,  and  he  theteby  alienated 
the  affections  both  of  the  Prelates  and  Citizens. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs  the  Empress  Matilda  (or 
Maud*  as  she  is  frequently  called),  landed  with  her 
brother  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  (Prid.  Cal.  Oct.  an.  1139,  W.  Malm.)  and 
the  flame*  of  civil  wai  were  soon  lighted  up  throughout 
the  Kingdom.  The  Empress,  was.  apprized  of  the  br 
WHuratie  dispositions  of  the  people  of  Winchester  towards 
her,  (  W.  Mabn.  Hist.  Novel}  and  she  even  hoped  that  her 
cousin,  (our  Bishop,)  who  had  lately  as  well  a&  on  many 
other  occasions  oonosed  the  uniust  pretensions  of  his 
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towards  her.  He  united  a  great  number  of  At  Nihility 
tod  chief  men  in  the  interest  of  Matilda,  to  an  hospitable 
entertainment  at  his  new  Castle  of  Wolvesey,  and  causing 
the  gates  to  he  shut  upon  then,  he  then  endeavoured, 
partly  by  persuasion  and  parity  by  constraint*  to  induce 
them  to  give  up  die  strong  holds  they  were  in  possession 
of  to  his  brother.  (Matt.  Pari*,  ad.  an.  I 130.)  The 
scheme,  however,  failed  in  the  most  important  article  of 
it,  which  was  to  secure  the  Castle  of  Winchester :  for 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  who  was  the  commanding 
officer  of  that  fortress,  suspecting  what  was.  intended 
against  him,  escaped  in  time  from  Wolvesey,  and .  flying 
to  the  citadel,  secured  it  for  the  Empress. 

The  war  continuing  with  enereasing  fury  and  ravages,  . 
Stephen  at  length,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour t 
was  taken  prisoner  under  the  walls  of  Lincoln,  and  almost 
the  whole  Kingdom  declared  in  favour  of  Maud.     lit 
these  extremities,  our  Bishop  found  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  negociation  with  the  Empress  and  Earl  Robert  \ 
(Will.  Malm.)  the  terms  of  which  being  settled,  he  wen* 
out  as  far  as  Magdalen  Hill  in  solemn  procession,  accon** 
pamed  by  the  Nobility,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Citizens,  Priests* 
the  Monks  of  both  Universities,  and  even  the  N  uns  of  the 
Abbey,*  an  order  to  receive  her  and  her  brother,  together 
with  the  Nobility  that  attended  her.     Dismounting  front 
her  horse,  she  was  accordingly  conducted  by  her  cousin* 
the  Bishop  on  her  right  band,  and  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  on  her  left,  with  four  other  Bishops,  and  the 
company  above  described,  through   the  principal  street 
of  the  City,  smidst  unbounded  acclamations  and  joy,  to 
*e  Cathedral.    {Will.  MabnJ)  >  The  service  being  coor 
dnded,  she  retired  to  the  Castle,  when  both  the  City  of 
Winchester  and  the  Kingdom  in  general,  flattered  them*- 
selves  they  had  seen  an  end  of  their  calamities,  which  in 
&tt  vera  only  then  beginning*     The  cause  of  their 
Jtoooynencement  as  we  are  informed   by  William  of 
Mahnesbuvy,  who,  as  himself,  informs  us,  was  present 
*  the  Synod  which  was  held  at  Winchester,  he  ac- 
knowledging Matilda's  title.      The   Bishop   who  was 
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•  "  Is  patent*  planitie  camponun  Jaxta  Wilton."    trtit.  Malm.    '•  Oa 
Mg.  HttL"— 7V1MM/.  For  an  aceotu*  of  tbesc  transactions  see  Cbm. 
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desirous  of  establishing  a  peace  upon  secure  grounds,  and 
who  probably  knew  what  would  satisfy  his  family  under 
existing  circumstances,  proposed  to  Matilda  that  the- 
paternal  estates  on  the  Continent  of  the  captive  King, 
should  be  settled  upon  his  son  Eustace.  The  Empress,  who 
had  already  lost  the  Citizens  of  London  by  her  haughti- 
ness, (Gul.  Newbrig.  Rer.  Angl.)  treated  this  proposal 
with  the  utmost  contempt.  (  Will.  Malm.)  This  conduct 
disgusting  die  Bishop,  made  him  neglect  to  pay  court  to 
her  in  the  manner  he  had  done  since  the  late  pacification. 
Matilda  on  her  part,  growing  suspicious,  came  from 
Oxford  where  she  had  spent  some  time,  to  Winchester, 
with  a  considerable  force,  under  pretence  of  taking  up 
her  residence  in  the  Royal  Castle ;  but,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  Bishop  and  bis  Castle  at  Wol- 
vesey.  Accordingly  as  he  had  neglected  to  wait  upon 
her,  she  sent  him  a  summons  to  attend  her,  to  which  he 
returned  the  following  ambiguous  answer :— '  I  will 
prepare  myself.'  (Will.  Malm.)  And  so  he  did,  by 
putting  his  Castle  in  fit  condition  to  stand  a  seige,  which 
was  speedily  laid  to  it  by  the  Empress's  partisans,  Robert 
her  brother,  and  David  King  of  Scotland  her  uncle.  This 
event  was  a  signal  of  insurrection  to  Stephen's  Queen,  also 
named  Matilda,  to  his  General,  William  of  Ipres,  and  to 
his  partisans  in  general,  who  were  numerous  in  London. 
{Will.  Malm.)  They  accordingly  marched  in  all  haste 
to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  Prelate,  upon  whose  arrival 
the  tables  were  turned,  and  those  who  had  made  the 
attack  were  now  forced  to  stand  on  their  defence*  The 
armies  were  great  and  warlike  on  both  sid^s,  and  they 
carried  on  their  military  operations  seven  weeks  (Gervas. 
Chron.)  in  the  heart  of  the  city  i  (Atrnat.  lFtnf.>-a  calamity 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  other  cities.  The 
party  of  the  Empress  had  possession  of  whatever  was  to 
the  north  side  of  the  High-street,  where  the  houses  of  the 
citizens  stood  in  general  together  with  the  Royal  Castle. 
The  King's  party  held  the  Bishop's  Palace,  the  Cathedral, 
and  whatever  else  was  to  the  south  of  the  High-street,  By 
degrees,  alqo,  they  forced  their  enemies  from  all  the  other 
quarters  of  the  city,  and  confined  them  to  the  Castle ; 
but  in  effecting  this,  they  made  use  of  a  most  barbarous 
stratagem.  They  threw  fire  balls  from  Wol vesey  upon 
the  houses  possessed  by  the  opposite  party:  (Will. 
Malm.)  a  destructive   measure  in  which  the  Earl  of 
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Gloucester  disdained  to  imitate  them.    ( Will.  Malm,  dt 
Hood.)    The  havoc  thus  occasioned  was  dreadful.     The 
Abbey  of  St  Mary,  20  Churches,  the  Royal  Palace,  the 
Suburb  of  Hyde,  and  the  Monastery  of  St.  Grimbald,. 
Conned  but  a  part  of  the  wreck.   Gervase  distinctly  ascribes 
the  guilt  of  burning  Winchester  to  the  Bishop ;    but 
William  of  Malmesbury,   who  dedicated  his  work  to 
Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  who,  therefore,  cannot 
be  accused  of  partiality  for  the  Bishop,  as  Milner  justly, 
observes,  by  his  silence  acquits  him  of  being  instrumental 
io  this  savage  destruction.     Even  Gervase  admits  that  the. 
Bishop  withdrew  from  the  City,  and  Milner  quotes, 
Trusse)  for  the  place  of  his  retreat— Waltham. 

The  war  continued  with  various  success  ten  yean 
longer;  a  measure  originated  at  Winchester  with  our. 
Prelate,  which  tended  greatly  to  diminish  its  general 
horrors.  By  his  legantine  authority  he  held  a  Synod  here,i 
in  which  it  was  resolved  that  ploughs  should  have  the. 
same  privileges  of  sanctuary  with  churches,  and  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  was  pronounced  by  the  whole  as- 
sembly against  all  who  should  attack  or  injure  any  person 
engaged  in  the  agricultural  employments.  {Matt,  ram, 
^d.  an.  1142.) 

At  length.  King  Stephen  having  lost  his  only  son 
Eustace,  his  Brother,  and  his  Queen,  was  induced  by. 
Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  our  Prelate 
(Henry  Huntingdon,)  to  enter  into  pacific  views,  and  at 
length  a  final  conclusion  was  put  to  the  war :  terms  of 
pacification  being  agreed  upon  between  Stephen  and 
Henry  at  the  seige  of  WallingfonJ  Castle,  and  publicly 
ratified  at  Winchester,— (Gervase.) 

Character,  Benefactions,  tfc. — His  character  is  thus 
drawn  by  Milner  ;  -r- "  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  great 
talents,  and  many  virtues,  though  with  a  mixture  of  some 
failings  or  vices;  but  having  taken  the  unpopular  side 
m  the  civil  war,  which  was  that  of  his  brother,  the  formes 
have  been  too  much  depressed  by  moat  ancient  writers, 
aod  the  latter  toe  much  magnified.  From  this  censure 
oust  be  excepted  one  contemporary  writer,  and  fellow 
Bishop  of  his,  (Giraldus  CambrensU  de  vitis  $ex  Epucop. 
toctaneorum.  Ang.  Sae.  vol.  II.  p.  421)  who  enlarges 
id  the  highest  strains,  not  only  upon  his  talents,  birth,  and 
power,  but  also  uppn  his  piety,  regularity,  and  episcopal 
fed*    Speaking  of  the  works  which  he  constructed  for 
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At  benefit  of  his  See,  he  rays,  that  besides  building  the 
Castles  above  mentioned,  he  made  vest  lakes,  and  eem- 
etructed  aqueducts,  that  were  in  the  beginning  conceived 
Ip  be  impracticable ;  and,  that  he  collected  all  the  most 
vara  and  wonderful  productions  of  nature  that  could  be 
met  with :  some  of  which,  surpassing  all  belief,  ate  specified 
by  authors  of  credit.*  He  was  a  watchful  guardian  of 
bis  Cathedral  Church  and  Monastery,  having  recovered 
much  property  that  had  been  unjustly  alienated  from 
them,  eadencntased  it  by  many  presents  of  his  own.  He 
likewise  improved  the  fabric  of  his  Cathedral ;  and  in  par- 
ticular, he  collected  together  the  remains  of  the  illustrious 
personages  who  bad  been  there  interred,  into  mortuary 
chests,  which  he  disposed  in  the  most  honourable  manner 
round  the  sanctuary.  (Rudbarm.)  He  was  no  less  liberal 
to  die  Convent  of  Taunton,  founded  by  his  predecessor ; 
(Gomes*  and  Burmfield  Hist.  Ecc.  Ang.)  and  by  a 
singular  expedient,  tie  became  the  benefactor  of  ail  the 
poor  parishes  of  his  diocese.  It  bad  been  decreed  m  a 
Synod  at  which  he  presided,  mcft  no  chalices  of  tin  or 
ether  metal!  except  gold  or  silver,  should  be  used  at 
the  altar;  (Bromptm  and  Gtrwue)  and  whereas,  many 
Priests  in  the  country  neglected  to  furnish  their  Churches 
with  such  chalices,  under  the  pretext  of  poverty :  the  next 
time  a  free  gift  or  tax  from  the  Clergy  was  required,  he 
ordered  that  each  rector  of  a  parish  should  far  his 
share,  contribute  one  silver  chalice  of  a  weight  pre* 
scribed.  These  being  brought  in,  be  ordered  mem  to  be 
returned  to  the  several  parishes,  and  there  made  use  of, 
undertaking  hjmself  to  raise  the  sum  necessary  for  the 
wants  of  the  state. — (GiraU.  Comb.) 

His  principal  work,  however,  and  that  which  has  most 
contributed  to  perpetuate  bis  memory  at  Winchester,  was 
the  foundation  of  the  church  and  hospital  of  St.  Cms,  at 
a  place  where,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  a  small  convent 
bad  stood.  H>ere  13  poor  men  were  decently  provided 
for  with  necessaries  in  every  respect;  and  100 others,  the 
most  indigent  belonging  to  Winchester,  were  each  day 
famished  with  a  plentiful  meal.    In  the  famous  contf*~ 

•  Onl. Newbrig.  Her.  Ang.  1. 2.  c  28,  says,  that  he  kept  in  Ms hoosci I 
Umng  dug,whkhwatfoui»diD«HU»eof  solkUtopcwfaen  eawDtrawa* 
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iwsy  which  took  pkce  between  die  King  (Henry  II.) 
and  the  metropolitan  (Thomas  Becket,)  he  disdained  to 
barter  the  rights  of  his  order  and  of  religion  itself,  for  the 
smiles  of  the  court,  and  in  the  end  he  was  applauded  by 
4e  KiDg  himself  for  the  conscientious  part  which  he  acted 
in  this  important  business.    {Godwin.)    In  the  early  pact 
ef  his  episcopacy,  being  already  possessed  of  legantine 
power  which  placed  him  in  a  rank  above  ell  the  other 
prelates,  whether  Bishops  or  Archbishops  in  the  kingdom, 
lie  hid  formed  a  plan  which  was  approved  of  and  nearly 
eiecuted  for  raisins  the  see  of  Winchester  to  the  metro- 
political  rank,  (Matt.  West,  ad  an.    1 142,    Ratto.  and 
Wabmgk.)  by  subjecting  to  it  all  the  six  sees  (viz.  Salis- 
bury, Exeter,  Wells,  Chichester,  Hereford  and  Worcester) 
wMih  had  been  taken  out  of  it,  making  a  seventh  of 
Hyde  Abbey,  by  which  means  this  would  have  been  far 
the  most  considerable   of   the    three    Archbishopries. 
However  the  civil  war  in  England,  and  the  death  of  Pope 
Lacks,  at  Rome,  frustrated  this  project.     In  his  old  age 
this  prelate  increased  his  charities  to  such  a  degree  as 
hsidly  to  leave  himself  and  his  servants  the  means*  of 
procuring  one  slender  meal  in  the  day.    (Girald.  Camb.) 
la  addition  to  the  loss  of  sight  which  he  suffered  with 
great  resignation,  (Harp&field)  he  added  voluntary  mor- 
tifications, in  the  practice  of  which,  and  of  constant  prayer, 
he  died/'  ut  sup.    Pope  Eugenius  used  to  say  of  this 
Prelate, — Hie  file  est  qui  potuit  lingua  sua  duo  regna 
ttxrampere :  m  cujus  erat  potestate  ad  nutum  creare 
poteates  et  evertere. — Giraldns  de  vkis  sex  Epis. 

Benefactions, — Thus  noticed  by  Tanner : —  "  A  Be- 
nedictine Nunnery  was  founded  by  him  at  Meuresly, 
ib»  St.  Margaret's,  alias  Ivingho,  about  A.  D.  1 160,  to 
the  honour  of  St.  Margaret.  Herein  were  nine  religious 
women;  yet  their  possessions  were  valued  26  Henry 
VIII.  but  at  of  14. 3s.  Id.  per  ann.  Dugd.  £Q&.  6$.  Id. 
•—Speed.  They  were  granted  29  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir 
Mm  Dance/'— See  LelanaVs  Collectanea,  I.  83,  AISL 
Catalogue  of  Monasteries  in  the  Ashmolean,  and  Tanner9 
M.^£ucks.XVIL«Merewell<xMnxve\l  Park.  College. 
•*-A  College  of  four  Priests,  founded  by  Henry  of  Blois, 
»d  augmented  by  Peter  Roche  and  Henry  Woodlock, 
two  of  his  successors.  In  the  chapel  in  the  park,  was  a 
«Wfry,  till  the  dissolution,  which,  with  the  lands  there- 
in* belonging,  was  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Seymour, 
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5  Edward  VI."  Speaking  of  St  Cross,  Lebud  meael; 
says,  "  Domus  St.  Crucis  prope  Wioton.  Heoricus 
Blesensis  Epos  Wint :  fundator  1 132.  S3  Henry  I.  qui 
obiit,  1 1 71/' — Collectanea.  L  68. 

The  following  interesting  detail  of  this  celebrated 
spot,  so  dear  to  the  Antiquary  for  its  fine  specimen  of 
early  architecture,  is  from  Bishop  Lowth's  life  of 
Wykeham,  p.  66-72. 

The  'hospital  of  St.  Cross  at  Sparkford,  near  Win- 
chester, was  founded  by  Bishop  Blois,  in  1 132,f  for  the 
health  of  his  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  predecessors, 
and  those  of  the  kings  of  England.  The  founder's 
institution  requires,  that  13  poor  men,  so  decayed  and 
past  their  strength,  that  without  charitable  assistance  they 
cannot  maintain  themselves,  shall  abide  continually  in  the 
hospital,  who  shall  be  provided  with  proper  clothing  and 
beds  suitable  to  their  infirmities;  and  shall  have  an  allow- 
ance daily  of  good  wheat  bread,  good  beer,  three  messes 
each  for  dinner  and  one  for  supper.  If  any  one  of  these 
shall  happen  to  recover  his  health  and  strength,  he  shall 
be  respectfully  discharged,  and  another  admitted  in  his 
place.  That  beside  these  13  poor,  100  other  poor  of 
modest  behaviour,  and  the  most  indigent  that  can  be 
found,  shall  be  received  daily  at  dinner  time,  and  shall 
have  each  a  loaf  of  coarser  bread,  one  mess,  and  a  proper 
allowance  of  beer,  with  leave  to  carry  away  with  them 
whatever  remains  of  their  meat  and  drink  after  dinner. 
The  founder  also  ordered  other  charities  to  be  distributed 
to  the  poor  in  general,  as  the  revenues  of  the  hospital 
shall  be  able  to  bear;  the  whole  of  which  was  to  be 
applied  to  such  uses.  The  endowment  of  the  hospital 
consisted  chiefly  in  a  donation  of  several  considerable 
rectories,  Jfor  the  most  part  belonging  to  the  diocese  of 


*  The  account  of  St.  Cross  is  collected  from  RegUt.  Wykeham,  u4 
MS.  Coll.  Nob. 

f  MS.  penes  Dom.  Episcopnm  Wiot  foL  22, 

%  The  churches  of  Ferreham,  [with  the  manor  of  Ashtonl  NutteMel- 
Jynge,  Mellebrock,  Taryford,  Henton,  Alwaressock,  Exton,  Hussebornt 
Wytcherche,  Chilbaltoii,  Wodehay,  Aweiton  Tor  Anlton  In  CanjrngnienB, 
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Wbchcjto,  and  of  tbe  Bishop's  patronage ;  tne  greatest 
part  of  which,  though  granted  to  the  hospital  by  the  tenns 
of  the  charter  of  foundation,  were,  from  the  first,  only 
subject  to  the  payment  of  certain  annual  pensions  to  it; 
the  rest  were  appropriated  to  the  hospital;  The  revenues 
of  the  hospital  appear,  by  an  old  record  of  inquisition, 
produced  m  Wykeham's  time  by  the  Prior  of  Winchester, 
from  the  archives  of  bis  monastery,  without  date,  to  have 
amouoted  to  £250.  per  annum ;  they  are  said  by  Wyke- 
ham  in  his  letters  to  the  Pope,  to  be  above  «£300.  per 
annum,  and  are  proved  by  the  testimony  of  one  who  had 
been  long  steward  of  the  hospital,  and  many  others,  to 
have  been,  at  that  time  above  <£400.  per  annum.  The 
whole  revenues  of  the  hospital  were  free  from  all  taxes, 
both  to  the  King  and  Pope,  as  being  wholly  appropriated 
to  the  poor,  except  £7.  4s.  6d.  (called  elsewhere  £8.) 
per  annum,  which  was  the  valuation  of  the  prior's  or 
master's  portion. 

The  particular  allowances  to  the  poor,  with  their 
valuations  according  to  tbe  above  mentioned  record  of 
inquisition,  were  as  follows  ;  each  of  the  13  secular 
brethren  had  daily  one  loaf  of  good  wheaten  bread,  of  5 
narks  weight,  (or  fclb.  lOoz.) ;  one  gallon  and  half  of  good 
small  beer;  a  sufficient  quantity  ofpottage;  three  messes 
at  dinner,  namely  one  mess  called  ff&oxtvtU,*  made  of  milk 


Winchester.  These  by  the  charter  of  foundation.  To  these  were  added 
to  the  founder,  the  churches  of  Waltham  Uphanj,  and  Baghurst ;  and  by 
the  sane  or  some  other  benefactor,  that  of  Fade.  "  Licet  in  ista  charta 
[randstkmis]  contineantar  diverse  donationis  eoclesiarun  feet  domul 
bte.  Cruris  predicte,  nihilominus  dicta  domus  nulla*  earum  habet  sibi 
appropriate  prater  eeclesias  de  Husborue,  Whitcherche,  Fareham,  and 
Twyford,  cum  capellis,  sed  habet  ex  eis  certas  pensiones,  ut  superius 
nrtumest.  De  ecckaiayero  de  Wytteuye  nihil  ooinino  percipit."  M3. 
penes  Dom.  Episc.  Wint.  fol.  2. 

•  The  Glossaries  give  us  no  very  satisfactory  account  of  these  words: 
the  meaning  of  the  first  is  bet  er  determined  by  the  description  here  given, 
van  from  any  other  explication  that  I  can  find  of  it  H'attel  bred  was  a 
better  sort  of  bread  ;  so  called  from  Wdstull,  the  vcssell,  or  basket,  in 
which  it  was  made,  carried,  or  weighed:  as  it  seems  probable  from 
tbe  following  passage ;  "  Octo  panes  iu  tVasteUU,  poudferis  cujuslibet 
JTatttUimAio  mkhe  conrentnalis."  Aiffiff .  H'pkehom.  part  3. 6.  fol.  177. 
The  word  Wastel  seems  to  answer  to  the  French  gattdu,  a  cake.  It 
appears  from  the  prologue  of  Chancers*  Canterbury  tales,  that  it  was  bread 
of  a  finer  sort:  for  the  Prioress,  who  Is  represented  as  a  very  delicate 
ndy,  fed  her  lap-dogs  with  it : 

"  Of  smale  hounds  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rotted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  bredfc". 
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andwUMMt, 
as  the  day  should  regnhe ;  asm1  one  ■»  for  supper ;  the 
whole  valued  at  l?d.  a  week;  in  Wykehmn's  time  at  *L 
a  day.  On  six  holidays  in  the  year  they  had  white  bread 
and  ale  in  the  same  quantities;  and  one  of  their 
was  roast-meat,  or  fish  of  a  better  sort ;  and  on  the  Ei 
of  thoie  holidays,  and  that  of  the  founder's  obit,  they  had 
aa  extraordinary  allowance  of  4  gallons  of  ale  among  tbenu 
The  100  poor  were  fed  in  a  place  called  ftualrilFnunSfr  ill  s 
each  of  them  had  a  krfofcoarser  bread  of5a^rks  weight, 
3  quarts  of  small  beer,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pottage, 
or  a  mesa  of  pulse,  one  herring,  or  two  pilchards,  or  two 
eggs,  or  one  farthing's  worth  of  cheese ;  value  3d.  a 
week :  of  which  100  poor  were  always  13  of  the  poorer 
scholars  of  me  great  grammar  school  of  Winchester,  sent 
by  the  school-master.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  founder's 
obit,  Aug.  9,  being  the  eve  of  St.  Lawrence,  300  poor 
were  received  at  the  hospital ;  to  each  of  the  first  100, 
were  given  one  loaf,  and  one  mess  of  the  same  sort  with 
those  of  the  brethren's  ordinary  allowance  and  three 
quarts  of  beer :  to  the  second  100,  was  given  the  usual 
100  men's  allowance ;  and  to  each  of  the  third  100,  half 
a  loaf  of  the  brethren's  bread.  On  six  holidays  in  the 
year  the  100  men  had  each  a  loaf  of  the  better  sort  of 
bread,  and  a  double  mess.  There  were  besides,  main* 
tained  in  the  hospital,  a  steward,  with  his  clerk,  two 
servants,  and  two  horses;  a  porter;  nine  servants;  two 
teams  of  six  horses  each,  and  three  carters. 

The  founder  had  in  the  year  1 1 57,*  constituted  the 
master  and  brethren  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  guardians  and  administrators  of  his  hospital 
of  St.  Cross,  saving  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  his 
canonical  jurisdiction.  A  dispute  arising  between 
Richard  Toclive,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  immediate 
successor  to  Henry  de  Blois,  and  the  master  and  brethren 
of  St,  John  of  Jerusalem,  concerning  the  administration 
of  the  hospital,  King  Henry  II.  interposed,  and  by  his 
mediation  an  agreement  was  made  between  them.  TVe 
master  and  brethren  ceded  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
and  his  successors  the  administration  of  the  Hospital,  the 
Bishop  giving  them  the  impropriation  of  the  churches  of 


MS.  peats  Don.  Sslsc  Wiat,  Jul  tt. 
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Mordbn  awl  Hanartoe  far  the  payment  of  53  mars*  per 
■mum ,  and  procuring  them  a  discharge  from  the  pesum* 
of  10  marks,  two  wax  candles,  and  lOlba.  of  wo,  paid  to 
the  Monks  «f  St  Swythun  far  the  hoswe  of  St.  Croat,  by 
cemporirion  between  meat  and  the  brethren  of  St.  Crass, 
Bade  in  the  one  of  the  Founder  and  the  Bishop,  more- 
«fcr  oat  of  regard  to  God,  and  for  the  health  of  the  King's 
soul  trod  his  own,  (and  because  the  revenues  of  the  Hos- 
pital were  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  man;  more 
poor,  and  ought  not  to  be  converted  to  other  uses  as 
Wyhebent  represents  to  the  Pope),  orders,  mat  beside 
the  number  instituted  by  the  Founder,  100  additional 
poor  should  also  be  fed  every  day  in  the  same  manner  at 
the  Hospital.  This  agreement  is  dated  April  10,  1 1 85, 
and  was  made  at  Dover  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and 
attested  by  him.  This  new  institution  of  feeding  100 
additional  poor  was  not  of  long  continuance,  it  had, 
ceased  long  before  YVykeham's  time;  and  instead  of  it, 
by  wtutt  authority  I  cannot  say,  was  introduced  the 
esUblithaieat  of  4  Priests,  13  secular  Clerks,  and  7 
Choristers,  who  were  maintained  in  the  Hospital  for  the 
performance  of  divine  service  in  the  Church.  The 
4  Priests  dined  at  the  Master's  table,  and  had  each  a 
Ttrpmd  of  IS*.  4d-  and  the  whole  allowance  to  each  wis 
Mined  at  £3.  6a.  Sd.  per  annum,  the  13  clerks  had  each 
daily  a  loaf  of  wheat  bread,  weight  61  shillings  and  8 
pence,  (s.  t,  fi*b.  T^ox.  nearly,  *or  almost  2flb.)  3  enarts 
of  beer,  and  one  mess  of  flesh  or  fish  of  the  brethrea  was 
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He  died  in  1 171,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  befdrt 
the  high  altar.     Rudb.  Hist.  Maj.  Wint.  Ang.  Sac.  I. 

The  Bishop  left  certain  writings  behind  him :  one  con- 
cerning the  discovery  of  King  Arthur's  monument  at 
Glastonbury,  which  took  place  while  he  was  Abbot  there; 
another  concerning  the  state  of  his  Cathedral.  These 
MSS.  appear  to  have  been  extant  in  the  time  of  HarpsfieM* 


IV.  RICHARD  of  ILCHESTER*,  aliasTOCLIVE, 

alias  MORE. 

Succeeded  A.  D.  1 174.— Died  A.  D.  1 188-9- 

King  Henry,  after  having  kept  this  see  vacant  for  some 
years,  as  he  also  had  others,  at  length,  at  the  request,  as 
IJishop  Godwin  says,  of  certain  Cardinals,  permitted  in 
1 1 73  the  Monks  of  Winton  to  elect  Richard  of  Uchester, 
and  he  was  accordingly,  as  LeNeve  records,  elected  May  I. 
This  Bishop  was  born  in  the  diocese  of  Bath,  (Radulvh  <k 
Dictt,  col.  540,)  at  Sok  or  Sock,f  ( Regist.  Drokefisf. 
Ep.  b.  #  W.)  and  became  Archdeacon  of  Poictiers. 
He  was  confirmed  October  1,  and  consecrated  at  Lambeth 
the  6th,  1174,  ('ordinatus  et  consecratus/  Annates  Wint. 
See  also  Le  Neve's  Fasti,  p.  285,)  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  together  with  Robert,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
Geofiry  Bishop  of  Ely.  (Benedict.  Abbas.  Petr*  in  Vit. 
Hen.  II.  p.  93.) 

Bishop  Toclive  had  pursued  a  different  conduct  from 
his  predecessor,  in  the  famous  controversy  between  the 
King  and  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  had  taken  so  active  a 
part  against  the  persecuted  Prelate,  as  to  draw  on  himself 
the  sentence  of  excommunication.  Radulph  Dicet  Ymag. 
But  die  death  of  the  latter  brought  about  that  peace  and 
uniformity  of  sentiment  in  ecclesiastical  matters  which  be 
could  not  procure  in  his  life  time. 

Toclive,  after  his  promotion  to  the  see,  was  constituted 
in  11 76  justiciary  of  Normandy,  in  the  roam  of  William 
de  Traco,  Bromt.  col.  11 16,  and  in  the  parliament  held 

*  It  was  under  this  name  that  he  was  cxeoraimmlcatrri» 
t  About  three  MBes  from  YeoyO,  Somerset 
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Morion  ami  Hannilon  fcr  the  payment  of  58/  marks  per 
annum,  tad  procuring  diem  a  discharge  from  the  pension 
of  10  narks,  two  wax  candle*,  and  lOlbt .  of  wax;  paid  to 
the  Monks  of  St.  Swythim  for  the  hotwe  of  St.  Crow,  by 
composition  between  them  and  the  brethren  of  St.  Cross, 
made  in  the  time  of  the  Founder  and  the  B»bop,  more- 
over ©at  of  fegardtoGod,  and  for  the  health  of  the  King's 
soul  raid  his  own,  (and  because  the  revenues  of  the  Hos- 
pital were  sufficient  for  die  maintenance  of  many  more 
poor,  and  ought  not  to  be  converted  to  other  uses  as 
Wykcham  represents  to  lite  Pope),  orders,  that  beside 
the  number  instituted  by  the  rounder,  100  additional 
poor  should  also  be  fed  every  day  in  the  same  manner  at 
the  Hospital.  This  agreement  is  dated  April  10,  1185, 
and  was  made  at  Dover  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and 
attested  by  hinu  This  new  institution  of  feeding  100 
additional  poor  was  not  of  long  continuance,  it  had, 
ceased  long  before  Wykeham's  time;  and  instead  of  it, 
by  what  authority  I  cannot  say*  was  introduced  the 
establishment  of  4  Priests,  IS  secular  Clerks,  and  7 
Choristers,  who  were  maintained  in  the  Hospital  for  the 
performance  of  divine  service  a  the  Chuich.  The 
4  Priests  dined  at  the  Master's  table  and  had  each  a 
stipend  of  13s.  4d.  and  the  whole  allowance  to  each  was 
nlued  at  jfS.  6t.  Sd.  per  annum,  the  13  clerks  had  each 
daily  a  loaf  of  wheat  bread,  weight  61  shillings  and  8 
pence,  (t. «.  2lb.  7$oz.  nearly,  *or  almost  2jlb.)  3  quarts 
of  beer,  and  one  mess  of  flesh  or  fish  of  the  brethren  was 
allotted  to  two  of  diem,  value  lOd.  a  week  ;  the  7 
cbsristeisfcad  each  one  leaf  of  the  common  family  bread, 
■ad  one  mess,  or  the  fragments  of  the  Master's  table  and 
eeaanoa  hall,  ao  as  to  have  a  sufficient  provision  value 
Sd.  a  week,  and  were  taught  at  the  school  in  the 
HespitaLw— L&wth's  Life  of  Wyktkam,  p.  65-72. 
Bishop  Blois  sat  at  Winton  between  4$  and  43  years. 

•  "Constat  ouelibet  Libra  ex  xxv.  solidia.  Et  sciendum,  auod  quaelibet 
Bftrade  dt-narife  et  speciebut,  utpote  hi  Electuariis,  conaittit  solummodo 
^K^re  *****  Libia  wn> oaufaum attannu rnm coosiatU  es: zar. 
wilis/'TtottaL  Pe  Pond,  et  Mensuris*  31  Kd.  I.  In  Car's  statutes  si  la*e. 

QnoeubetUbra  cfc  pbudcre  xxv.  solid.  Libra  vero  aurf,  argentl,  electuari- 
yf  hnjnsmodi  .Witnrrnr  fnnfrrtnnim,  enrmistit  snhimmndfl  e t  nnn  ■ 
dew 1 20  solid.  Sterlingorum."  Fleta  lib.  2,  cap.  12.  "  Una  libra  ponderat 
r^ nniiilinai  liniiliup  fiaii  aaj ■  "    M&54  UenwIH. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  thft  House  otGpwmQW  ta  iiraulrc 
»to  weights  and  measures,  fliU 
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V.  GODFREY  J>E  LUCY. 

Succbbdrd  A.  D.  1189.— !>»»  A.  D-  IflO* 

Son  of  Richard  de  Lucy,  chief  jus** of '**&**[ 
Had  been  Dean  of  St-  Martin's,  London,  (R.  d*  D&to.) 
Archdeacon  of  Derby,  (GenxueCkron-f.  14d9,)Lanon 
of  York,  (Bromt.f.  11 56,)  and  Justice  Itinerant  i^oed. 
f.  337.)  He  wa*  nominated  by  the  King  at  PipeweD, 
Sept.  15,  1189,  (Dket  Ymag.)  consecrated  at  West* 
minster,  in  St.  Catherine's  Chapel,  Oct.  «.  (A  «** 

Hoeed.)  , 

The  most  important  and  useful  of  Bishop  Lucy  s  acts 
to  the  city  of  Winchester  and  the  neighbouring  country, 
was  his  restoring  the  navigation  of  the  river  ltcben,  not 
only  from  the  port  of  Northern,  the  oW  Southampton,  as 
far  as  Winchester,  but  also  to  the  very  head  of  the  men 
(lYvtsefr  MS.)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arresferd.  where> 
by  raising  a  vast  mole  or  head,  he  formed  a  peat  late, 
now  caWed  Alresford  Pond,  by  which  meaw  a  large  tract 
of  marshy  land  thereabouts  was  drained,  and  a  wfeJJ*!' 
of  water  provided  for  supplying  the  Baw^<7-11.J[ 
expensive  work,  which  shews  the  greatness  of  JMwep 
Lucy's  geniua,  as  well  as  of  his  beneficence,  w»  not 
finished  till  the  beginning  of  the  following  reign,  when  he 
obtained  for  himself  and  his  successors  the  royally  of  the 
said  river  from  the  above-mentioned  lake  down  to  the  sea, 
which  the  latter  stilt  eajoy :  also  a  charter  for  ce»*a»g 
certain  duties  on  thia  navigation.  He  likewise  purchased 
of  the  King  the  manors  of  Wargrave  and  Menes,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  cathedral,  which  had  belonged  to  it  before 
they  were  alienated  by  the  Conqueror,  (I****.)  and  for 
himself  and  the  future  Bishops  of  thi»  See,  the  custody  at 
the  roya*  castle,  with  the  dignity  and  right*  of  Eab*  of 
WmcBESTBR.  (/ft.)  Of  these,  however,  he  wa*  suis*- 
quentry  dispossessed  by  the  King.  "  ttssaisivit Ajoawr** 
dum  Wintoniefisem  Epwcopwm  de  Castello  et  comitate 
Wintonite."    lb. 

Bishop  Lucy  however  did  not  neglect  the  duties  that 
more  immediately  belonged  to  his  station.  He  completed 
and  greatly  enlarged  the  Priory  of  Leslie  or  Westwood, 
in  Kent,  which  had  been  established  by  his  father,  and  he 
performed  such  repairs  and  works  in  his  cathc  ere,  ai 

to  merit  being  enrolled  among  its  princiji  wta** 
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Hie  east  end  of  the  church,  which  was  of  Saxon  work- 
manship, and  had  been  left  remaining  by  Walkelin  (Ann. 
Wint.  an.  1093,)  by  this  time  stood  in  need  of  repairs. 
Our  prelate  accordingly  determined  to  rebuild  this  portion 
of  the  church,  in  what  is  now  called  the  Gothic  style, 
beginning  with  a  towerf  which  seems  to  have  stood  over 
the  present  chancel,  and  continuing  his  work  to  what  was 
then  the  extremity  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  (See  Rttdborne.) 
For  completing  this  great  work  he  entered  into  a  contract 
with  a  society  of  workmen,  who  were  bound  to  execute 
their  undertaking  within  the  space  of  five  years.  (D. 
Wintoniensis  G,  de  Lucy  constituit  confratriam  pro 
reparatione  ecclesiae  Wint.  duraturam  usque  ad  quinque 
moos  completes. "—Annal.  Wint.  A.D.  1202.) 

He  died  in  1204,  Matt.  Westm.  Sept.  12,  "Died 
1204,  Sept  1 1 ,"  says  another.  "  He  was  buried  in  his  own 
cathedral."  Weaver  Funeral  Mon.  p.  337,  and  Le  Neve 
Fastlp.  285.  "  Godefridus  Epus  Winton  (Lucy)  moritur 
1«04."    LelandCoUect.2,84\. 

"Ad  altare'B.  Marhs  extra  capellam  B.  Virginia 
hamatus."    Rudborne  Hist.  Maj.  Wint.  Ang.  SacJ 

Manning,  speaking  of  the  grant  of  the  manor  of  Lam- 
beth to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  observes,  4t  Con- 
tinuations were  obtained  from  King  Richard  I.  and  the 
Prior  and  Convent  of  Canterbury  in  the  same  year,  and 
by  Godefred,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  whose  diocese 
Lambeth  is  situate."  (Hist.  Surry,  3. 470.)  Bp.  Godfrey 
it  seems  possessed  the  power  of  institution  to  the  rectory 
of  Lambeth  after  the  alienation  of  the  manor,  for  in  1 197, 
we  find  him  instituting  Bishop  Gilbert  de  Flanville  to  it, 
oa  the  petition  of  Archbishop  Hubert.  Denne.  169.  See 
more  on  this  subject  in  Manning's  Hist,  of  Surry,  3.473. 


VI,    PETER  ROCK,  or  DE  LA  ROCHE,  or 

DE  RUPIBUS. 

Succeeded  A.D.  1204-5.— Died  A.D.  1238. 

About  the  end  of  this  year,  Peter  de  la  Roche,  a  native 

t  "An.  law.  Hoe  anno  inchoata  est  ct  perfects  turria  Whit.  Ecsi."  ' 
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of  Poictiers,  who  had  served  in  France  under  Kinf 
Richard,  by  whom  he  had  been  knighted,  (Matth.  Paris) 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  Rome,  on  "  die 
45th  of  September,  1205"  as  Matthew  of  Westminster 
has  it  He  had  been  Archdeacon  of  Poictiers,  (AtmaL 
Morgan*),  treasurer  of  the  same,  (Pat  6.  John)  and  also 
precentor  of  Lincoln  (Pat*  6.  John.  m.  3.  n.  11.) 

The  following  remarkable  discrepancies  respecting  this 
Prelate's  preferments  occur  in  Willis:  "1205,  Arch* 
deacon  of  Stafford,  and  in  IS  13  made  Bishop  of  Wiaton." 
Catked.  1.  417,  and  again,  "instituted  in  1203  or  4, 
precentor  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1206,  Bishop  of  Winchester." 
Cath.2.  83. 

This  Prelate  was  of  great  authority  under  King  John 
and  Henry  III.  He,  with  two  other  Bishops,  viz.  Philip, 
Bishop  of  Durham  his  countryman  (a  Pictavian)  and  John 
Gray  Bishop  of  Norwich,  instigated  King  John  to 
withstand  the  Pope's  excommunication,  but,  says  Bishop 
Godwin,  "they  were  all  feign  to  cry  * peccavi'  (rather 
'peccavinins')  at  last." 

In*  1214,  King  John  appointed  him  chief  justice  of 
^England.  Rex  in  Pictaviam  transfiretaturus,  dominum  P. 
Winton  Episc.  (sc.  Petrum  de  Rupe)  Justic.  Anglia 
constituit  loco  suo  ad  pacem  regni  Angl.  tuendam.  T.  R. 
apud  Portesmutb,  1.  Feb.  Pat.  15.  J  oh.  m.  4.  fye.  m.  3. 
and  Dugdale  Orig.  Jurid.  Chron.  Ser.  p,  7. 

After  the  death  of  King  John,  during  the  minority 
of  Henry,  this  Kingdom  was  long  governed  by  Bishop 
Roche.  On  the  decease  of  William  Earl  Manual,  be 
was  chosen  in  his  room  protector  of  the  King  and  realm, 
and  afterwards,  the  King,  when  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion,  relied  implicity  on  the  ^Bishop's  judgment, 
Envy  however  procured  the  latter  many  enemies.  Poly- 
dore  Virgil  says,  that  a  large  supply  of  money  being 
requisite  for  the  purposes  of  the  state,  the  Bishop  advised 
his  royal  pupil  instead  of  extorting  money  from  die  pcor, 
to  resume  a  great  number  of  valuable  grants  which  he 
had  inconsiderately  distributed  among  his  courtiers.  This 
act,  of  course  did  not  lessen  the  number  of  his  opponents, 
among  the  most  active  of  which  was  the  famous  Roger 
Bacon,  then  one  of  the  King's  chaplains,  but  afterwards 
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the  King  what  tilings  he  thought  a  prudent  pilot  in  steering 
t  ship  was  most  afraid  of?  The  King  replied,  that  Roger 
himself,  who  had  made  many  voyages,  could  best  answer 
that  question.  "They  are/'  said  Bacon,  "Stones  and 
Rocks"  alluding  to  the  two  names  of  our  Prelate, — Peter 
Rock.  (M.  Paris.)  His  enemies,  at  length,  and 
principally  the  chief  justice  Hugo  de  Burgo,  succeeded  in 
supplanting  him  in  Heury's  favour.  The  consequence 
was  his  retirement  to  the  holy  land  in  1226.  Here  he 
continued  about  five  years,  and  on  his  return  home,  as 
If.  Paris  records,  he  was  received  in  his  Church  with  a 
solemn  procession  by  the  monks  and  clergy.  Being 
shortly  after  visited  by  his  royal  pupil  at  Winton,  he  soon 
regained  bis  former  influence  over  him,  (Alatth.  Westm.) 
which  he  held  about  two  years,  when  the  royal  indignation 
was  so  powerfully  excited  against  him  and  his  principal 
agents  Peter  de  Rivallis'or  Doriva),  treasurer  of  England 
(his  nephew,  or  as  some  say,  natural  son)  and  Stephen 
Segiave,  that  the  two  former  found  it  necessary  to  fly  for 
protection  to  the  Cathedral,  and  the  latter  to  the  Church 
of  St  -Mary's  Nuns  in  Winton.— (teJ.;  The  Bishop, 
however,  once  more  recovered  the  King's  favor,  and 
hong  sent  for  from  abroad  by  the  Pope,  he,  with  his 
usual  talent,  extricated  himself  from  his  difficulties,  and 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  and  other  Princes 
on  die  Continent— fitf. J 

This  Prelate  crowned  King  Henry  III.  October  28, 
1216,  at  Gloucester,  (Banks's  Stem.  Ang.  321)  and 
was  one  of  the  executors  of  die  will  of  King  John : 
(TtUamenta  Velusta.vo\.l.r>.  6.)  where  he  is  erroneously 
•aid  to  have  sat  Bishop  of  Winchester  till  1243 :  read  1238. 

After  an  Episcopate  of  34  years,  he  died  at  Farnham 
Castle,  June  9,  1238,  (Matt.  Paris)  and  according  to 
bis  own  desire,  was  buried  without  the  least  parade  in 
bis  Cathedral. 

Character.— Matthew  of  Paris,  p.  399,  «ays  of  him, 
tbat "  In  his  death,  England,  both  in  Church  and  State, 
received  a  great  wound.  Whatever  good  happened  to 
the  Church,  either  by  peace  or  war,  in  the  holy  land,  at 
the  coming  of  the  Emperor  Frederic,  is  especially 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  wisdom  of  this  Bishop ;  and  when 
discord  between  the  Pope  and  the. Emperor  threatened 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  Church,  he  was  especially 
*be  means  of  compounding  the  peace  between  diem/' 

m2 
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Matthew  Paris  calls  him  "vir  equestris  ordinis^— 
Hence,  as  Matthew  of  Westminster  observes,  he  was 
thought  "  in  negotiis  plus  beUicis  quam  scholastic* 
erudites:" 

Benefactions. — He  augmented  the  College  at  Mere- 
well,  founded  by  Bishop  Blois. — Tanner,  Hants.  XX. 
Vide  inMon.  Angl.  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  55  pat.;    18  Ed. 

II.  p.  2.  m.  14.  recit.  Cartam  ftindationis  et  ordinationes 
stabilitas  per  Petrum  de  Rupibus,  A.  D.  1226.  He 
founded  at  Portmouth,  temp.  John,  a  famous  hospital, 
called  '  God's  house/  which  was  dedicated  to  St  John 
the  Baptist  and  St.  N  icholas ;  and  valued  26  Henry  VIII. 
at  ,£33.  19*.  5d.— See  Matt.  Paris,  A.  D.  1238.  "  In 
the  west-south-west  part  of  the  town." — Leland.  Itin. 

III.  13.  "  At  Seleburne,  Hants. — Austin  Canons:  a 
Priory  of  Black  Canons,  founded  by  Peter  de  Rupibus, 
A.  D.  1233,  and  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary: 
but  it  was  suppressed,  and  granted  to  William  Waynflet, 
Bishop  of  Winton,  who  made  it  part  of  the  endowment  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxon.  The  Bishops  of  Win- 
ton  were  patrons  of  it." — Tanner.  Hants.  XXIX.  King 
John,  in  the  16th  year  of  his  reign,  gave  the  manor  and 
advowson  of  the  Church  at  Selburn  to  the  Bishop,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  foundation.  At  Titchfield  (called 
by  Bishop  Godwin,  Tickford),  the  Bishop  having  ob- 
tained of  King  Henry  III.  a  grant  of  that  manor,  built  an 
Abbey  there  for  Premonstratensian  Canons,  to  the 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  A.  D»  1231.  It  was  granted 
at  the  dissolution,  29  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Thos.  Wrio- 
thesley,  '  who  built  these  a  right  stately  house.' — Leland. 
Itin.  III.  p.  3.  Collect.  I.  85  and  114,  and  Tanner, 
Hants.  XXXIIL 

He  first  placed  the  Dominican  or  Preaching  Freres  at 
Winchester,  after  A.  D.  1291.  The  House  or  College 
stood  somewhat  north  within  the  town,  says  Tanner* 
Godwin  says,  near  the  east  gate:  it  was  granted  in 
exchange,  35  Henry  VIII.  to  the  warden  and  fellows  of 
Wykeham's  College  here.— Le land  Itin.  III.  p.  100,  and 
Tanner,  Hants.  XXXV.  14.  Speed  in  his  Mag.  Brit. 
Antiq.  makes  these  Freres  to  have  been  founded  (temp. 
It.  John,)  in  whose  reign  this  order  was  not  known  m 
England,  whither  they  were  brought  in  1221  by  th» 
Prelate. 

Under  Hales,  or  Halesoweyne,  Salop.  (XIII.)  Tanner 
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abeeras,  "King  John,  anno  regoi  16,  gave  die  manor 
and  advowson  of  .the  Church  hare  to  P.  de  Rupibus, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  for  the  endowment  of  an  Abbey 
for  Canons  of  the  Premonstratensian  order,  which  seems 
to  have  been  begun  and  finished  at  the  charge  of  the 
crown,  though  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  had  the 
patronage,  ft  was  dedicated  to  die  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
and  St  John  the  Baptist.  The  site  and  most  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  this  Monastery,  were  granted  30th 
Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  John  Dudley." 

Bishop  Godwin  most  strangely  identifies,  by  means  of 
an  ahas,  Bishop  Roche's  foundation  at  Halesowen,  Salop, 
and  Selbome,  Hants. — "  Halisowen,  alias  Saieburn," 
mentioning  at  the  same  time  (Richardson's  edit.  1743. 
/a/,  p.  --  and  English  edit,  />•  — )  a  Premonstratensian 
foundation  at  Hales,  without  further  designation  as  to 
county,&c  Richardson  adds,  ut  supra  (note)  "  Selebourn 
prioratns,  <jui  jam  ad  Coll.  Madg.  Oxon.  pertinet  in 
cujas  archivis  occurrit  liber  istius  prioratus.  MS.  Barlow* 
Kicbardson  notices  not  this  contusion  of  two  distinct 
places  and  endowments.    The  Vicarage  of  Selbome,  near 
lipbook,  Hants,  is  in  the  patronage  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, (hford. 

He  is  said  by  Bishop  Godwin  to  have  founded  Ed* 
wdstow,  t.  e.  Nettley  Abbey,  near  Southampton.  But 
this  must  be  erroneous.  Roche  died  in  1238,  and  this 
Abbey  was  not  founded  till  the  following  year.  King 
Henry  HI.  was  the  founder.  Lelaod  has  fallen  into  the 
one  error.  Collect.  1.  69.  To  this  assertion  Bishop 
Tanner  property  observes,  '  He<  might  intend  or  perhaps 
kgn  this  Monastery.'  N  ettley  was  for  Cistercian  Monks 
from  Beaulieu,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St 
Edward.— See  Tanner,  Notitio,  Hants.  XXII. 

Inland  enumerates  among  the  benefactions  of  Chertsey 
Abbey,  'Petrus  de  Rupibus  Epus  Wink'  Collect.  1.  70. 
"  Ao.  1238,  23  Henry  III.  Peter  de  la  Roach,  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  and  Bishop  of  Winchester,  founded  the 
Chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  Church,  dedicating  it  to 
the  honour  of  God  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen.'1— Concord 
msfs  Hist,  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark     1775,  p.  74. 

*  The  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Overy  having  been  burnt 
about  1207,  the  Canons  founded  an  Hospital  near  their 
jPnpry,  where  they  celebrated,  till  the  Priory  was  repaired,. 
This  Hospital  afterwards,   by  consent  of  Peter  de  la 
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Roche,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  removed  into  the  land 
of  Anicius,  Archdeacon  of  Surry,  in  1298." — Stouf* 
London,  II.  ».  1 1. 

"  This  Bishop  founded  a  large  Chapel  of  St  Mary 
Magd,  in  the  said  Church  of  St  Mary  Overy:  which 
Chapel  was  afterwards  appointed  to  be  the  parish  Church 
for  the  inhabitants  near  adjoining." — Stow.  ib. 

Matthew  Paris  adds,  that  while  in  the  holy  land,  be 
removed  the  Church  of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr  from  a 
▼cry  unfit  to  a  fit  situation,  and  reformed  the  statutes  of  the 
company  belonging  to  that  church,  causing  the  patriarchs 
Of  Jerusalem  to  take  orders,  that  whereas  they  were  here- 
tofore lay-men,  they  should  now  be  under  the  templars 
and  their  society.  He  fortified  also  Joppa,  a  well  known 
refuge  of  the  Christians,  and  made  a  remarkable  will, 
giving  to  each  of  the  said  places  a  large  sum  of  money. 
To  the  house  of  St  Thomas  of  Aeon,  he  gave  500  marks, 
the  least  of  any  of  the  sums  he  bequeathed.  Notwith- 
standing all  this  he  left  his  bishopric  very  rich,  and  well 
conditioned  for  his  successor. 

Among  the  benefactions  to  his  Cathedral  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  omit  one  recorded  by  Rudborne,  with 
true  Roman  Catholic  absurdity.  This  was  no  otherthan  the 
foot  of  St.  Philip,  but  how  the  Bishop  met  with  it,  nor 
by  what  means  it  had  been  preserved  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, he  condescendeth  not  to  inform  us.  "  Petnis  de 
Rupibus  Ecclesia  Wint.  exstitit  in  omnibus  special!* 
pater  et  amicus.  Qui  pedem  S.  Philippi  sufe  ecclesife 
contulit  cum  plurimis  aHit  ornamentu"  Hint*  Maj. 
Wint.  Ang.  Sac.  How  could  any  human  being  be  so 
infatuated  as  to  call  such  a  thing  an  ornament  ?  and, 
or  how  could  such  delusions  ever  obtain  credence  or 
currency? 


VII.    WILLIAM  DE  RAYLEIGH, 

Succeeded  A,  D.  1243.— Died  A.D.  1049. 

The  Bishop  had  been  a  favorite  Chaplain  of  King 
Henry  III.,  Prebendary  of  Kentish  Town,  (Newcourt, 
Reperior.  I.  160,)  Treasurer  of  Exetr  ^  thedral,  and 
Prebendary  of  Lichfield,    Contrary  to         uowledge  of 
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tin  Monks  be  had  been  elected  Bishop  of  Chester,  upon 
which  the  King  gave  him  his  option,  and  he  accordingly 
chose  the  See  of  Norwich,  and  was  consecrated  to  it  by 
Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  St.  Paul's, 
September  25,  1239.  (ib.) 

On  the  death  of  Rock,  the  King  was  •anisous  to  appoint 
to  the  vacant  See  of  Winton,  William,  Bishop  elect  of 
Valeotia,*  the  uncle  of  his  lately  espoused  Queen.  But 
the  Monks  taking  it  into  their  heads  that  he  was  a  "  san- 
guinary man,"  (M.  Paris)  persisted  in  refusing  to  elect 
him,  and  instead  of  so  doing  they  successively,  elected)  two 
of  die  King's  ministers  and  favorites,  William  defRaleigh, 
then  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  Ralph  Nevill,  Bishop  of 
Chichester.  (i4.) 

ISiese  attempts,  however,  equally  discordant  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  and  subversive  of  die  prerogative 
of  the  King,  effected  the  exclusion  of  both  those  Prelates 
from  the  sunshine  of  the  royal  favor.  This  dispute,  so 
discreditable  to  the  rebellious  Monks,  and  so  subversive 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  continued  five  years ;  during 
which  time,  the  diocese  was  destitute  of  a  Bishop,  not- 
withstanding that  William,  Bishop  of  Valentia,  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  this  contention,  had  died  in  the  first  year 
of  its  commencement  The  Monks  most  deservedly  felt 
the  weight  of  the  royal  resentment,  their  temporalties 
being  seized,  and  themselves  imprisoned.  Nevertheless, 
so  incorrigible  were  they,  and  so  inflexible  in  their  lawless 
opposition  to  their  King,  that  they  re-elected  Raleigh, 
wen  former  elections  having  been  invalidated  at  Rome, 
through  the  King's  means.! 

Raleigh,  at  length,  A.  D.  1243,  having  procured  his 
translation  to  be  ratified  by  the  Pope,  repaired  to  Winton 
jo  take  possession,  but  he  found  the  gates  shut  against 
kmi,  the  mayor  being  ordered  by  the  King  to  refuse  him 


JIJJmT*8^"?*  Bishop  of  Valeatia  A.  D.  1224,    In  1236  he  accom* 
fin*  1*256      mt° tW*  cmtI*  and  ^  1239'    See  Gvbto*'*  HUL  d$ 

♦Wharton  in  the  Antfl.  Sac,  rol.  I.  p.  307  says,  he  was  elected  In  1238, 
prior  to  an  promotion  to  Norwich. 

tTJere  we  extant  two  Papal  BnUes  directed  to  the  King  and  others. 
S^xJf  *?  .no  oue  d><mld  «  elected  to  the  See  of  Winton.  who  might 
fLUL0^  ««toest  degree  objectionable  to  the  King.  The  one  dated 
*«»«».  3,  M.  Jan.  Tfc  other  Lateran,  6,  Id.  Feb.  13th,  of  the  Pontifical 
iGxtptj*  that  is,  A.  D.  1239.  See  Hymer'i  Fctdtr*.  Lpp.  387-3, 
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admission.  In  vain  did  the  holy  min,  as  Paris  and 
Westminster  record,  go  barefooted  roand  the  walls,  preach* 
ing  to  the  civic  powers  and  clergy,  who  heard  his  harangues 
from  the  upper  parts  of  their  houses  with  perfect  sang* 
froid.  Finding  these  means  useless,  he  consoled  himself 
with  fulminating  an  interdict  on  all  the  parties,  and  having 
so  done  betook  himself  to  France* 

The  following  year  by  the  intercession  of  Boniface,  the 
Archbishop,  and  the  Pope's  earnest  letters  to  the  King 
and  Queen,  peace  was  restored,  and  Raleigh  took  pos- 
session of  hi*  diocese,  the  interdict  being  removed.  The 
King,  (says  Paris,)  even  condescended  to  dine  with  him, 
and  to  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace*  He  was  enthroned 
Nov.  20,  1244. 

Two  years  after  this,  viz.  in  1246,  the  Bishop  per- 
formed iu  the  King's  presence  the  magnificent  ceremony 
of  dedicating  the  royal  Abbey  in  the  New  Forest,  called 
Beaulieu  (de  bello  loco). — M.  Paris* 

From  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the  fatherly  concern  the 
Pope  had  taken  in  getting  hip  peaceable  possession  of 
the  bishopric,  Raleigh  sent  him  a  present  of  6000  marks, 
doubtless  expecting  that  a  part  of  the, present  would  be 
declined.  Vain  hope  !  His  Holiness  good-naturedly  ac- 
cepted the  whole,  not  returning  him  a  single  penny. 
The  payment  of  this  money,  adds  Godwin,  wad  the 
anxiety  he  had  experienced,  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and 
hastened  his  dissolution,  which  took  place  Sept  20, 
1249,  at  Turenne,  whither  he  had  withdrawn  with  a  small 
retinue  a  year  before. 

Bishop  Milner,  vol.  I.  p.  245,  says,  he  died  at  Tours 
'  in  1250  :  but  this  appears  to  be  neither  the  place  nor  the 
date.  That  writer  observes,  that  Bishop  Raleigh  received 
the  last  rites  of  his  Church  with  circumstances  of  the 
most  "  edifying  devotion"  I  was  curious  to  ascertain 
what  these  circumstances  of  edifying  devotion  might  be* 
and  on  referring  to  Matthew  Paris,  I  find  them  to  have 
consisted  chiefly  in  his  unscriptural  and  puerile  mistake 
of  the  bread  and  wine  for  the  real  body  of  Christ,  (i.  e.) 
confounding  the  signum  with  the  signification,  and  by 
inevitable  consequence  admitting  the  absurdity  that  Christ 
held  himself  in  his  hand,  when  he  uttered  the  words 
"  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body,"  &c.     Being  near  death* 

observes  Milner,  he  had  the  Sacra *  brought  to  him, 

[••  c.  the  vicarious  elements  of  I         ami  wine,]  w4 
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perceiving  the  priest  entering  his  chamber  with  it,  lie 
cried  oat— -'Stay,  my  friend,  let  thb  Lord  come  no 
nearer  unto  me,  it  is  more  fit  that  I  be  drawn  unto  him 
like  a  traitor,  that  in  many  things  have  been  a  traitor 
auto  him !'  His  servants,  therefore,  by  his  desire,  drew 
him  out  of  his  bed  to  the  place  where  the  Priest  was,  and 
there  with  tears  he  received  the  sacrament,  and  spending 
much  time  in  prayer,  afterwards  ended  this  life,  &c." 
Though  we  cannot  but  admire  the  fervour  of  Roman 
Catholic  piety,  our  admiration  is  ever  mingled  with  pity 
for  the  vain  conceits  and  erroneous  doctrines  which  a 
distorted  zeal  and  blind  superstition,  have  appended  to 
the  faith  of  a  true  church.* 

He  died,  says  Paris,  "  anno  1250,  circa  fesftrn 
MatthcBi,"  p.  693— "  circa  festum  S.  JEgidii."—  Wiku 
Chm.  p.  48.  "  Die  primo  Sept.  Obituar.  Wint.  and 
was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Martin  at 
Turenne.  Armal  Wint,  His  anniversary  was  celebrated 
in  Norwich  Cathedral,  July  20,  being  St.  Margaret's 
A*.    Reg.  VII.  EccL  Cath.  Norv.  fo.  penult . 

Arms.  Gules,  a  bend  lozengy.  argt.  Blomefield. 
Hist.  Norfolk,  edit.  1806,  vol.  III.  p.  485,  on  the  au- 
thority of  collections  of  P.  Le  Neve.  A  few  more 
particulars  of  him  as  Bishop  of  Norwich  may  be  found 
m  Blomefield. 

Rudborne,  Hi*.  M.  Wint.  records  him  thus  :  — 
"  WiHebnus  Rale,  qui  sedit  annos  X."  This  is  evidently 
wrong. — vide  supra. 

leiand,  Colled.  2.  341  thus,  "Gul:  de  Radelege, 
«Ep6Norwic:  fit Epus Wint:  A.  D.  1242, obiit  1250; 
Dt  Adamants  de  Luzingnano  frater  Henry  III.  regis 
Augl.  succes&it." 


VIII.  ETHELMAR,  alias AYMER  DE  VALENCE, 
or  VALENCIA,  alias  AUDOMAR.f 

Succeeded  A.D.  1250.— Died  A.D.  126 1. 

This   Prelate,    by    birth    a    Pictavian,   was    uterine 
brother  of  King  Henry  III.,  being  4th  son  of  Isabella, 

tl*,. ^f1  I  apply  the  expression  "a  true  Church"  to  that  of  the  Ca- 
whics,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean  true  in  its  essential  constitution, 
i.  f.  to  Episcopacy  and  Priesthood  of  Apostolic  origin, 
t  Sk  in  Lift.  Tcjr.  fFbU.JrmaL  fTHUotu 
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relict  of  lie  preceding  King,  by  her  second  husband 
Hugh  Le  Bran,  Earl  of  March.t  (in  the  confines  of 
France  and  Poitou.) 

Ethelmar' h  earlier  preferment*  were  the  living  of  Ded- 
dington,  County  of  Oxford  in  1247.  (Regut.Groithead.) 
That  of  Kjrkehayn  (sic)  in  the  diocese  of  York.  Par. 
31  Hemy  III.  To  this  Church  the  King  presented 
(postuUtione  ejus  a  Papa  confirmata),  3  Aug.  Pat, 
35  Henry  III.  He  had  the  Church  of  Wermuth  <qy. 
Warmswortb)  before  his  election,  and  held  it  after  through 
the  Pope's  indulgence.  Pat.  37  Henry  III.  m.  17.  Its. 
MS.  Hutton.  He  wa»  also  Rector  of  Compton,  County 
of  Warwick.— Dudg.  p.  407. 

The  King  was  so  anxious  for  the  Appointment  of  his 
uterine  brother  to  the  See  of  Wintoa,  that  he  went  down  to 
that  city,  and  having  assembled  the  Monks  in  the  chapter- 
bouse,  addressed  them  in  a  long  speech,  the  purport  of 
which  was  to  induce  them  to  elect  Ethelmar.  In  his 
address,  though  he  used  the  language  of  a  suppliant,  yet 
he  backed  his  requisition  by  no. obscure  threats  of  ven- 
geance in  the  event  of  non-compliance; — ["stricto  sup- 
plicabet  ense."]  The  Monica  retiring,  and  being  shut  up 
together  in  a  chamber,  with  heavy  hearts  began  to  reflect 
on  what  they  had  heard,  and  the  present  posture  of  affairs. 
These  contumacious  persons  discovered,  or  fancied  tost 
they  bad  discovered,  that  Ethelmar  was  destitute  of  all  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  the  Prelacy.  He  had,  as  they 
deemed,  neither  morals,  nor  literature,  nor  previous 
orders,  nor  even  a  canonical  age  to  recommend  him,  as 
Matthew  Paris  states,  (A.  D.  1260,  p.  693.)  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  evils  that  had  befallen  them  by  then- 
late  rebellious  obstinacy  to  the  commands  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  being  fully  aware  that  the  King  possessed 
far  more  ample  means  than  themselves  of  making  an 
impression  on  the  Papal  mind  in  a  pecuniary  way,  they 
prudently  gave  up  the  point,  voting  in  compliance  with 
the  King's  directions;  (ixtov  aixovri yt  Svfub.)  The 
election  was  confirmed,  and  Ethelmar  became  possessed 


t  Isabel'*  Issue  hy  the  Earl  wis  as  follows  i  lit.  Hnrh,  Earl  of  Marcb. 
3d.  Goidoof  Lunlaoan.    3d.  William  of  Valencia.  adiauiimisl  -■"•" 
temp.  Houi'  111.  and  afterwards  Earl   of  Pembroke.    4th.' 
wiNcnairaa.    AodSth. Qt   -      -■     • 
a  13  nika  fraic  PoLcticn,  1 
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of  the  bishopric!  though,  as  it  should  seem,  without  con- 
secration. He  had)  says  Godwin,  at  that  time  other 
spiritual  preferment  equivalent  to  the  revenue  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (non  constat)  in  order  to 
keep  which,  and  yet  receive  the  income  of  Winton,  he 
determined  not  to  be  consecrated  at  all,  but  to  hold  it 
by  his  election  only,  which  it  appears  he  did  nine  years. 

M.  Paris  records,  that  the  bishop  conducted  himself- 
with  much  severity  towards  the  Monks.  Once  he  shut 
them  up  for  three  whole  days  in  the  Church  without  food, 
which  caused  them  to  exclaim,  '  It  is  with  justice  we 
suffer  this,  because  fearing  the  wrath  of  man  more  than 
of  God,  we  raised  this  unworthy  youth  to  the  power 
which  he  so  much  abuses  V  But  in  all  probability  the 
Bishop  found  himself  obliged  to  resort  to  severe  measures 
to  keep  in  order  such  untractable  beings. 

The  Prior,  William  of  Taunton,  repaired  to  Rome  to 
accuse  the  Bishop,  particularly  for  turning  him  out  of 
his  office,  and  substituting  Andrew  of  London.  Annates. 
Whu.  and  M ,  Paris.  The  Prior  prevailed ;  and  in  an 
assembly  of  the  nobility,  held  at  Winchester,  Ethelmar 
and  three  of  his  brothers,  who  had  all  conducted  them- 
selves with  perhaps  too  high  a  hand,  and  being  foreigners, 
had  excited  the  jealousy  of  an  English  faction,  were 
sent  into  banishment.  Ann.  Wint.  A.  D.  1258,  and 
Pat  42  Henry  III.  m.  15.  Certain  nobles  were  ap- 
pointed  for  the  safe  conduct  of  Audomar,  Bishop  elect 
of  Winton,  viz :  Guido  of  Lusignan,  Geoffry  of  Lusignan, 
*nd  William  of  Valencia,  brothers  of  the  King,  to  Dover, 
and  thence  to  '  parts  beyond  the  sea/  in  1256.  Letters 
were  also  dispatched  to  the  Pope  praying  him  to  remove 
toe  Bishop  from  the  administration  of  the  diocese,  because 
he  had  troubled  it  many  years,  and  protesting  that  the 
writers  would  not  receive  him  if  he  designed  returning  to 
England.— Hymens  Fadera,  vol.  I.  p.  660. 

In  consequence  of  Ethelmar's  non-consecration,  the 
Monks  were  permitted  to  proceed  to  a  new  election. 
The  King  overawed  probably  by  the  party  formed  against 
ms  brothers,  did  not  oppose  the  course  adopted.  The 
Bishop  went  abroad  in  1258,  and  Henry  Wengham  the 
Chancellor  was  elected,  but  he  alleging  as  an  excuse  his 
want  of  learning,  very  honorably  refused  to  accept  of  the 
bishopric  under  such  circumstances,  and  was  soon  after 
Me  Bishop  of  London,    Meanwhile  in  1260,  Ethelmar 
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succeeded  in  procuring  his  consecration  at  Rome:  which 
feet,  M.  Westminster  thus  distinctly  states:  (though 
Godwin  raises  a  doubt  respecting  it.) — iEthelmarus, 
Winton  electus,  cum  per  tres  ferine  annos  in  Curia 
Romans  stetisset,  tandem  Papali  obtent&  benedtctione, 
ab  eodem,  ut  dicitur,  in  Episcopum  consecratus."  The 
author  of  the  'Chronicle  of  Osney  states  the  same  fact. 
•— u  Anno  1260,  ad  festum  ascensionis  domini,  Adomarus 
electus  Wintoniensi8  frater  Regis  Henrici  consecratus  est 
in  Episcopum  a  domino  Papa  Alexandra  quarto,  cassatis 
in  curia  Romana  omnibus  sibi  objectis  a  Baronibus  Anglis 
et  Monachis  Winton,  cum  magno  apparatu  Angliam  adire 
disponebat,  prcemisso  D.  Vincentio  Toronenai  Archiepis- 
oopoetsedis  Apostolicoe  Legato  eum  pleni  potestate  totam 
Angliam  interdict©  subjicere,  nisi  eum  pacifice  terrain 
intrare  et  Episcopatum  Wintoniensem  plenius  sinerent 
obtinere."  The  King's  and  the  Bishop's  triumph  therefore 
was  complete.  The  Bishop  was  on  the  point  of  returning 
to  resume  his  bishopric,  when  his  death  took  place  at 
Paris.  He  was  buried  ( Af.  Wesmt.  p.  377)  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Genevieve;  his  heart  being,  according  to  his  own 
desire,  conveyed  to  Winton  Cathedral,  where  a  monument 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  choir  is  to  be  seen  with  this 
inscription :  — 

Obiit  A.  D.  1261, 

Corpus  Ethelmari  (cujus  cor  nunc  tenet  istud 
Saxum)  Parisiis  morte  datur  tumulo. 

The  Annal  Win*,  say,  <  Obiit  in  vigilia  St.  Nicholsi 
sc.  pridie  nonas  Decembris  1260/ 

Rudborne  gives  a  different  account  from  Westminster 
of  the  burial  of  Ethelmar.  But  the  former  is  often  very 
erroneous.  "  Audomarus  frater  Henrici  III.  qui  sedem 
Occupavit  annis  12  (only  11)  cujus  corpus  ad  amiilonarem 
plagam  altaris  reconditum  est." — Hist.  Maj.  Wittt.  Ang. 
Sac* 

.The  Bishop  was  an  executor  of  the  will  of  King  Henry 
HI.  Test.  Vetust.  vol.  I.  p.  7. 
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IX.    JOHN  GERVASE, 
(Caned  also  JOHN  of  OXFORD,  of  EXON,  and  of 

GUERNSEY.) 

Succeeded  A.  D.  1262.— Died  A.  D.  1267-8. 

Godwin  erroneously  places  this  Prelate's  succession  at 
1265,  (edit.  1615,  p.  230)  which  would  have  left  the  See 
vacant  four  years*  He  was  appointed  by  papal  pro- 
vision in  1262,  (Af.  Westm.)  and  consecrated  at  Rome, 
a  little  before  the  festival  of  St.  Michael  the  same  year ; 
{Wharton  ex  jide  Chron.  Dovortnsis)  though  Godwin 
says,  on  his  own  authority,  that  he  was  consecrated  in 
1365,  a  mistake  which  his  editor  Richardson  has  rectified 
atp.221.  He  had  been  Chancellor  of  York,  (Af.  Westm.) 
One  of  his  first  concerns  in  taking  possession  of  his 
Bishopric,  was  to  inflict  punishment  on  Andrew  of 
London,  the  Prior  whom  his  predecessor  Ethelmar  had 
appointed  in  the  room  of  William  of  Taunton.  Not 
content  with  deposing  him,  he  caused  him  to  be  confined 
*t  Hyde  Abbey,  from  whence  he  effected  his  escape. 
(M,  Westm.)  Bishop  Godwin  relates  a  circumstance  of 
this  prelate,  only  however  on  an  on  dit,  respecting  which 
Bishop  Milner  has  observed  a  profound  silence,  viz.  hi* 
payment  of  6000  marks  to  the  Pope  for  his  consecration, 
and  a  like  sum  to  Jordan,  the  Pope's  Chancellor. 
Bishop  Gervase  taking  part  with  the  barons  then  in  arms 
against  the  king,  was  on  this  account  deservedly  sus- 

E aided  by  Ottobone,  the  Pope's  legate.  This  occasioned 
m  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  died  at  the 
papal  court,  Jan.  20,  1267  or  8,  (Annal.  Waverl.  Wint. 
«*J  FPjgorw.)  and  was  buried  at  Viterbo.  (Annal.  Witit.} 
Wwtminster  says  1265.  Godwin  (edit  1615)  says  1261, 
which  is  four  years  before  the  time  at  which  be  has  fixed 
his  succession.  If  the  events  and  dates  were  transposed, 
he  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  He  sat  six  years,  says  die 
CAron.Dtwor.  and  Rudborne.  His  death  is  also- fixed  as* 
•bove  by  Lehmd,  Collect.  II.  841,  who  calls  him  "D# 
Exoma." 
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X,    NICHOLAS  OF  ELY. 
Succeeded  A.  D.  1268.— Died  A.  D.  1280. 

Bishop  Nicholas  was  appointed  to  Winton  from 
Worcester,  by  papal  provision,  Feb.  24,  1267-8. 

He  had  been  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  whence  his  name, 
and  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  in  1260,  and  again 
in  1263.  Godwin  says  he  had  been  Lord  High  Treasurer 
'about  1260/  He  occurs  Treasurer  from  1263,  while 
Archdeacon  of  Ely,  to  1266,  having  been  so  constituted, 
as  it  would  appear,  a  second  time  Dec.  18, 1263.  PaL 
47  H,  III.  m.  1,  See  Catalogue  of  Chancellors  ap- 
pended to  Dugdale,  p.  12.  Chron.  Series. 

On  the  19th.  Sept.  1266,  he  was  first  elevated  to  the 
purple  as  Bishop  of  Worcester,  where  he  sat  scarcely  a 
year.  Godwin  says,  p.  222,  fol.  edit  int.  Epos  Wink 
"anno  vix  integro,"  &  inter  Wigornienses,  £.461,  be 
erroneously  fixes  his  consecration  to  Worcester  at  1268, 
thus  contradicting  himself,  but  it  should  have  been  1266. 

He  was  translated  from  Worcester  hither  by  papal 
provision,  Feb.  24,  1267,  scilicet,  anno  exeunte,  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  papal  legate  April  23,  1268,  sc.  anno 
ineunte,  being  inthroned  at  Winton  May  27,  1268. 

He  was  one  of  the  twelve  appointed  by  the  King  and 
Nobles  at  Kenilworth  to  settle  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Waverly  near  Farnham,  which 
we  have  already  noticed,  found  in  Bishop  Nicholas  a 
friend  and  benefactor,  and  the  church  being  in  his  prelacy 
rebuilt,  he  performed  the  dedication  of  it  in  1278  with 
great  solemnity,  and  entertained  entirely  at  his  own  cost, 
the  numerous  company  that  resorted  to  it  during  the 
octave  of  that  festivity.  On  the  day  of  dedication  the 
number  of  guests,  among  whom  were  many  persons  of 
distinction,  consisted  of  between  7  and  8000.  (AjuuU 
/^jgom.) 

The  Bishop  sat  here  twelve  years  and  died  "  circa  natale 
Domini  1279,"  MS.  Wood.  "Ob.  12  February," 
Annul  x  fPaverl:  and  fFigorn.  He  was  living  July  26, 
1269.  See  Pat.  7.  K.  1.  m.  11.  and  his  bishopric  was 
vacant  February  15,  1270.  Pat.  8.  E.  1.  m.  28. 
Therefore  his  death  is  easily  fixed  within  those  seven 
months. 

According  to  his  own  desire  his  to 
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Church  at  Waverly  and  his  heart  deposited  in  his  Cathe- 
dral in  the  south  side  of  the  presbytery,  with  thi»  inscription : 

"Intusestcor  Nicholai  Episcopi  cujus  corpus  estapud 
Waverly. " 

This  Bishop  is  commemorated  says  Richardson,  among 
the  benefactors  of  Cambridge.  He  gave  by  will  60  marks 
for  die  re-building  the  tower  of  Worcester  Cathedral. 
Gnm's  Worcest.  I.  187.  Rudborne  calls  him,  "hujus 
Ecdesia  (Wint.)  specialis  Patronus."— Jtftsf .  Maj.  fVtnt. 


XI.  JOHNSAWBRIDGE/aliasPONTISERRA, 

or  PONTYS. 

Succeeded  A.  D.  1882. — Died  A.  D.  1304. 

After  the  death  of  Bishop  Nicholas  in  1280,  licence  for 
election  was  granted  Feb.  18,  (Pat.  8.  Edward  I.  m.  33 :) 
whereupon  the  Monks  of  the  Cathedral  gave  their  votes 
in  favor  of  Robert  Burnel,  Bishop  of  Bath,  but  Arch- 
bishop Peckham  successfully  opposed  his  appointment 
at  Rome,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  pluralist. — 
(Wharton's  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  \.p.  315.)  The  Monks  then 
chose,  Nov. 6, 1280,  (Annul  Wigorn.)  Richard  de  la  More 
S.T.P.  Archdeacon  of  Winton  and  Sub-dean  of  Lincoln, 
(H.fPharton.Ang.  Sac.  I.)  who  was  accordingly  admitted 
by  the  King  to  the  possession  of  his  temporalties ;  but 
when  die  election  was  notified  to  Archbishop  Peckham, 
he  positively  refused  to  confirm  it  on  the  same  ground  as 
before,  alleging  the  Canon  lately  enacted  in  the  council 
of  Lyons  ("virtute  eanonis  a  concilio  Lugdunensi  anno 
1271,  lati."  id.)  against  pluralists,  in  which  situation 
the  elect  stood.  (Ang.  Sac.  ut  sup.)  Richard  went  in 
person  to  Rome  the  following  year  to  prosecute  his 
appeal,  and  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  aforesaid 
impediment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Archbishop  sent 
letters  to  the  same  place,  in  which,  among  other  things, 

C.1Z&  P?lafe'8  ****  nM»e»  Anjrlice,  was  doubtless  as  I  have  put  it. 
wrpridge  has  been  latinized  by  Pent,  a  bridge  and  Serra%  a  saw.  Pet- 
SS2L  KP  ab*urd  of  these  latinized  English  name*  is  that  of  Andrew 
p2&-7       M  Granger  somewhere  sajs,  was  transformed  into  Andreas 
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he  declared  that  if  the  canons  were  allowed  to  be  in- 
fringed, the  English  Church  was  ruined,  and  he  was 
determined  to  resign  his  dignity.  (Ang.  Sue.  1.  315.) 
These  representations  had  their  due  weight  with  the 
Pope,  who,  setting  aside  Richard,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power  took  upon  himself  to  appoint  John  de  Pontoys, 
or  de  Pontissera,  who  had  been  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and 
Archdeacon  of  Exeter,  but  who  at  that  time  was  P.  C.  L. 
in  the  city  of  Modeaa,  to  be  Bishop  of  Wiuton,  and 
caused  him  to  be  consecrated  in  the  city  of  Rome,  before 
the  end  of  May  1282.  Rimer's  Fad.  vol.  II.  p.  204. 
The  temporaries  were  restored  Aug.  11.  Pat.  10 
Edward  I.  m.  6.  The  Bishop  immediately  after  returned 
to  England,  and  to  the  possession  of  his  See.  His  own 
register  proves  that  he  was  elected  June  9,  1282. 

Being  a  man  of  learning  and  experience,  he  discovered 
the  best  mode  of  terminating  those  distentions,  which  had 
frequently  taken  place  between  his  predecessors  and  the 
monks  of  his  cathedral.  The  convent  gave  up  to  the 
Bishop  and  his  successors  the  advowson  of  a  great  many 
Churches  in  the  Diocese,  to  which  they  before  had 
claimed  a  right  of  presenting ;  the  Bishop  on  his  part, 
resigning  to  the  convent,  for  himself  and  those  who  were 
to  succeed  him,  all  his  right  to  various  manors;  as 
likewise  the  custody  of  the  convent  itself,  upon  the  death 
of  its  priors,  whom  he  ordained  should  be  henceforward 
perpetual,  and  not  moveable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  dio- 
cesan as  they  had  hitherto  been;  reserving  to  himself, 
the  right  of  patronage,  with  certain  other  rights  spe- 
cified in  the  original  register.*  The  most  important 
net,  however,  of  his  episcopal  government,  and  that  which 
was  afterwards  successfully  copied  by  his  most  illustrious 
successors,  was  the  establishment  of  a  Collegef  for  the 
propagation  of  piety  and  literature  among  his  Clergy. 
This  College,  which  was  dedicated  under  the  name  of  St 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,!  was  situated  opposite  to  Wolvesey 
Castle,   to   the    south   east    of   the    present   College. 


•  Registmm  de  Pontoys.  Eptt.  An*.  Sac  Hen.  Wharton.  Note  ap. 
Godwisu 

tc,CoH.  S.  Ells.  inWinton.   Joannes  de  PontUiera  Emu  Wintj 
fondator  primus."    Letoid,  Co/fecf.  1. 85. 

X  This  lady  was  dragster  of  the  King  of  H  \   For  some  account 

of  this  foundation,  see  /to.  Si.  Edw.  1.  par.  I  \  and  Pat:  I.E.  2< 
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The  statutes  which  the  founder  made  for  the  government 
of  this  College,  prove  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
piety  according  to  the  mistaken  notions  of.  those  time*, 
rhis  foundation  was  completed  in  1301,  three  year* 
before  his  death. 

The  Bishop  was  at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1304,  with  highly  recommendatory  letters  from  the  King. 
See  Rymer.  Fad.  vol.  II.  p.  946.  He  died  the  3d.  or 
4th.  of  December  of  the  same  year  at  Wolvesey  Castle, 
Mid  was  buried,  on  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar  in 
Winton  Cathedral. — Rudborne. 

Westminster  says,  he  died  in  1305.  The  following  is 
the  inscription  on  his  tomb : 

Defuncti  corpus  tumulus  tenet  iate  Joannis 
Pountes  Wintonift  proesulis  eximii. 

Rudborne  is  erroneous  in  saying  he  sat  24  years.  He 
should  have  said  22,  because;  though  Nicholas  Ely  died 
in  1260;  the  disputes  caused  the  See  to  be  vacant  two 
years* 


XIL    HENRY  WOODLOCK. 

* 
>  • 

Succeeded  A.  D.  1305. — Died  A.  D.  1316. 

This  Prelate,  abo  called  De  Merewejll,  from  tho 
place  of  his  nativity,  an  episcopal  manor  near  Winchester, 
had  beeri  Prior  of  St;  Swithun's.  The  licence  for  his 
election  was  dated  Dec  23,  1305V  The  royal  assent 
was  given  Jan.  29,  and  restitution  of  the  temporaltiel 
Mar.  12,  Pat.  33  Edward  I.  He  was  conrfimed  by  the 
Archbishop  in  the  beginning  of  Lent,  ( Regis t.  Cant.) 
and  consecrated  m  Canterbury  Cathedral  May  30,  1305, 
(RegisL  Winchelsea)  and  enthroned  Oct.  10. 

When  his  Metropolitan,  Robert  of  Winchelsea,  labored 
under  the  royal  displeasure,  Bishop  Woodlock  interposed 
in  his  behalf.  The  consequences  were;  that  .he  himself 
was  outlawed  by  the  King,  and  his  effects  seized,  upon 
and  confiscated.  See  Stephen  de  Bireiington,  vit.  Arp. 
Cant.  #c.  King  Edward  dying  scon  after,  his  son,  the 
young  King,  restored  both  Prelates  to  their  former  rights. 
This  Bishop  crowned  King  Edward  It.  and  his  Queen 
Isabella,    He  was  not  unmindful  of  the  place  of  his 
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nativity,  having  considerably  increased  the  foundation 
which  had  been  made  there  by  Bishop  Blois  in  1226.— 
Tanner.  Not.  Mm.  Hants.  XX.  The  lands  at  the  dis- 
solution were  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Seymour.  He  is  also 
recorded  as  having  bestowed  many  rich  ornaments  on  his 
own  Cathedral. — Am.  Sac. 

He  died  at  Farnham  Castle  on  the  Vigil  of  S.  S. 
Peter  and  Paul,  A.  D.  1316,  (28th  or  29th  of  June)  and 
was  buried  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Winchester. — (ib.) 


XIII.    JOHN  SANDALL. 
Succeeded  A.  D.  1316. — Died  A.  D.  1319. 

Our  next  Bishop  was  John  Sandall,  or  de  Sandale, 
called  by  Walsingham  de  Kendal,  a  Canon  of  York, 
who  had  been  successively  Treasurer  and  Chancellor  of 
England. 

The  licence  for  electing  was  dated  July  8,  1  Pat.  10 
E.  II.  m.  38 ;  his  election  took  place  before  August  5 ; 
restitution  of  the  temporalties  was  made  Sept.  23.  1  Pat. 

10  E.  2.  He  had  been  constituted  locum-tenens  of  the 
treasurer,  in  the  Exchequer,  Oct  4,  1312,  Pat.  6  E.IL 
p.  1.  m.  14,  and  next  year  treasurer,  canon  of  York,  6th. 
of  May,  1314,  (Wharton)  lord  chancellor  before  July  7, 
A.  D.  1315,  Pat  8  E.  II.  p.  2.  m,  21.*  and  held  it  after 
his  appointment  to  the  Bishopric  till  Oct.  1317,  1  Pat. 

1 1  E.  II.  Harpsfield,  Hist.  Eccl.  Sac.  xiv.  records  that 
h4  neglected  his  diocese,  and  that  he  suffered  the  episcopal 
houses  to  get  out  of  repair.  He  is  also  said  to  have  per- 
mitted a  convent  of  nuns  at  Witney,  to  be  dissolved  for 
want  of  timely  assistance,  for  which  he  was  called  to 
account  by  his  metropolitan,  Walter. 

He  died  at  the  end  of  October,  13 19,  at  his  palace  of 
Southwark,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Overy.  (Southwark  Register.)  John  Kokerroouth  and 
John  Heydon  being  his  executors.    (MS.  Wren.) 

A  recommendatory  letter  of  the  King  to  the  Pope, 


IV 


"hr.Ser.  p.36. 
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in  behalf  of  Henry  Burghersh,  after  Sandall's  death,  is 
extant,  bearing  date  Nov.  2,  in  Rymer's  Fadera,  vol.  3, 
P.  793. 


XIV.    REGINALD  ASSER. 
Succeeded  A.  D,  1320.— Died  A.  D.  1323. 

The  next  was  a  contested  election.  The  King  recom- 
mended a  favorite  clerk,  for  whose  promotion  he  was 
solicitous,  Henry  de  Burghersh,  or  as  Milner  calls  him 
Burghwash;  but  the  Monks  chose  one  of  their  own 
community,  whose  name  was  Adam,  and  whom  Harpsfield 
calls  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning.  The  Pope,  how- 
ever, to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  appointed,  by 
way  of  provision,  as  it  was  termed  in  the  canon  law,  his 
own  legate  in  England,  Reginald  de  Asserio  to  be  Bishop : 
thus  realizing  the  fable  of  Justice  and  the  Oyster.  Re- 
ginald was  accordingly  consecrated  by  the  Bishops  of 
kmdon,  Ely,  and  Rochester ;  tie  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, Walter,  rightly  deeming  the  appointment  an 
irregularity,  refused  performing  the  ceremony. 

Asser's  episcopacy  was  but  short.  He  died  in  1323t 
Nov.  12,  at  Avignon,  as  Wharton  says,  where  the  Pope's 
court  was  then  held.— Cont.  Hist.  Win*.  But  Walsing- 
nam,  p.  go,  Say8,  at  St.  Alban's,  on  the  16th.  St.  Ed- 
mund's day. 

He  is  thus  noticed  by  Wharton :  — "  Post  Johannis 
obitum  Monachi  Winton  Adamum  Commonachum  Suuni 
the  30th.  Nov.  elegerunt.  Verum  ante  hac  audita  Jo- 
hannis morte,  Papa  provisionem  Episcopates  Winton, 
wbi  reseryavit,  eidemque  invito  Rege  prcefecit  Rigaudum 
de  Asserio,  nuncium  suum  in  Anglia  per  plures  annos 
et  Canonicum  Aurelianensem.  Consecratus  is  fuit  ex 
mandate  Papae  ab  Epo  Londinensi,  Eliensi,  et  RotTensi, 
in  Coenobio  S.  Albani  1320,  16th.  Nov.  et  professionem 
obediential  Waltero  Archpo.  apud  Cantuariam  renovavit 
1321,  16th.  Jan.  Obiit  apud  Avinionem  in  Curia 
Romana  1323,  12th.  April.  Nuncius  mortis  ejus  ad 
Archiepiscopum  delatus  est  1323,  25th.  April,  Male 
rtaque  Chronicon  breve  Winton  obitum  ejus  in  diem  II. 
Martii  retulit,"— Ang.  Sac.  1.  316. 

N  2 
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XV,    JOHN  DE  STRATFORD,  L.L.D. 

Succeeded  A.  D.  1323. — Translated  toCanterbum# 
A.D.  1333.— Died  A.  D.  1348. 

This  Prelate,  whom  Godwin,  (Eng.edit.\6\5.  p.  136) 
calls  a  native  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  was,  as  appears 
from  a  note  by  Richardson,  p.  106  of  Merton.  Coll* 
Oxford,  J.C.D.  1314.  In  1317,  he  became  Prebendary 
of  Lincoln  ( Castor)  Willis.  Cath.  2.  162;  was  admitted 
Sept.  13th.  1319,  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  (id.  2.101); 
and  2nd.  Non.  June.  1320  Prebendary  of  Tachbrook  in 
the  diocese  of  Lichfield  (id.  1.  464.)  Wharton  also  calk> 
him  Canon  of  York. 

The  following  list  of  his  high  political  appointment* 
will  shew  how  eminent  a  Statesman  he  must  have  been 
considered,  and  how  high  he  stood  in  the  estimation  of 
his  sovereign. 

He  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  l6th. 
Nov.  1319,  Pat:  12,  Edward  II.  p.  1.  m.  18.— Dudg. 
Orig.  J  arid.  Chrou.  Ser.  p.  38. — Constituted  locum 
tenens  of  the  Treasurer  6th.  Nov.  1327,  20  Edw.  II. 
Duds.  Ori$.  Jurid.  Chron,  Ser.  p.  38. — Habuit  magnum 
SigilTum  sibi  a  rege  ad  custodiendum  traditum  28th. 
Nov.  1331, 4  Edward  III.  clans.  4  Edward  III.  in  dorso 
m.  16. 

Magister  Rob.  de  Stratford,  frater  Job.  Winton  EpT, 
habuit  custodiam  Sigilli  dum  frater  suus  quibusdam 
negotiis  regis  intendebat,  23  Junii  1333,  6  Edward  I1L 
Claus.  6  Edward  III.  in  dorso.  m.  22.. 

Cantuar.  electus  confirmatus  Cancellarius  &  April,  et 
liberavit  magnum  sigillum  magistro  Rob.  de  Stratford, 
fratri  suo  custodiendum.  Clau.  8  Edward  III.  m.  27 
in  dorso. 

The  reigning  Pontiff,  John  XXII.  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  appointed 
him  to  the  vacant  See.  He  was  accordingly  consecrated 
June  the  26th.  1323,  at  Avignon,  being  then  Ambassador 
at  the  Papal  Court.     The  King  had  been  desirous  that 


*  "Johannes  Stratford  sedit  10  an;  et  postmodam  ArcfaiepiKop* 
Cantuarue  ordinatns  eaC'^K^ofAr. 
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bis  Chancellor,  Robert  Baldock,  Archdeacon  of  Mid- 
dlesex, should  have  been  appointed*    He  therefore,  at 
first  shewed  his  resentment  against  the  new  Bishop,  by 
outlawing  him,  and  seizing  his  temporal  ties.  (S.  Birching- 
ton.)    This  obliged  the  Bishop  to  keep  himself  concealed 
for  above  a  year  amongst  his  friends,  till  at  length  be  was 
restored  to  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  to  whom  be 
proved  an  able  and  faithful  friend   and  minister,  iu  the 
turbulent  times  that  succeeded.     His  temporalties  were 
restored  June  28th-  1324.     Rymer.  Fad.  4.  461.     He 
made  his  profession  to  the  Archbishop,  at  Mortlake, 
Dec.  1.    (Aug.  Sac.  1.  316.)     In  the  20th.  year  of  the 
same  King,  William  Melton,  Archbishop  of  York,  being 
promoted  to  the  Treasurership  of  the  Exchequer,  July, 
30th,  1325,  (2  Pat.  18.  Edward  II.  m.  5)  at  Stratford; 
while  the  JUshop  of  Winton  was  constituted  Deputy 
Treasurer,  Nov.  6.  (Com  de  Term.  Michael.  £0  Edward 
II.  A.D.  1327.) 

.  At  length  the  affairs  of  King  Edward  IL  becoming 
desperate,  our  Bishop  was  one  of  the  persons  deputed  to 
induce  that  ill-fated  monarch  to  sign  his  own  abdication. 
— (Polydore  Virgtf.)    The  King  was  murdered  in  1327. 
The  Bishop  falling  afterwards  into  disgrace  with  the 
haughty  Mortimer,  whose  power  was  then  the  greatest 
that  was  known  in  England,  he,    with  great  difficulty, 
escaped  the  fate  of  the  loyal  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  had 
been  beheaded  for  his  fidelity  to  the  late  King.     In  1329 
he  was  hunted  by  the  said  Mortimer,  who  thirsted  after 
his  blood,  from  place  to  place,  bein£  at  different  times 
concealed  at  the  Abbey  of  Wilton,  in  the  woods  about 
Waltham,  and  with  individuals  in  Winchester.    Having 
escaped  this  danger,  by  the  subsequent  disgrace  and 
punishment  of  his  adversary,  he  was  afterwards  honoured 
with  different  preferments.    In  the  4th.  oi  Edward  III. 
A.D.  1331,  he  had  the  great  seal  committed  to  bis 
charge,  Nov.  28th.  After  two  yean,  his  brother  Robert, 
•ubsequently  Bishop  of  Chichester,  was  made  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  while  our  Bishop  was  engaged  in  some  of 
the  royal  concerns,  June  23rd,  1333.— (GTaia.  6  Edward 
III  m.  22  to  dors.) 
In  1333  he  was  translated  to  Canterbury*     In  1341 

•  "Papa  proridh  de  Arch.  Cant.  lmo.  die  Dec.  1333,  non  virtate 
JffSyftwfr  Capital!  sed  proprio  mom,"  says  Wabingham,  p.  115* 

NMomimu  a  capHnlo  prius  foerat  etectos  ante  18ta.  Nov.*'— See 
tywr.iferf.  *&  4/582. 
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14  Edward  III.  he  was  constituted  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Keeper :  but  in  a  short  time  supplicated  to  be  relieved 
from  the  burthen  of  those  offices.  This  he  obtained  on 
die  Festival  of  St  Andrew  the  Apostle,  when  he  resigned 
the  great  seal. — Claus.  14  Edward  III.  par.  2.  m.  12.) 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  Chancellorship  by  Rob.  de 
Burgherk.— (Clous.  14  Edward  III.  var.2.  m.  15  indon.) 

For  a  further  account  of  him  as  Archbishop  of  Cant- 
terbury,  see  Stephen  Birchington  de  Vit.  Arcnpm.  Cant. 
and  Godwin  de  Pros.  ap.  Richardson*  p»  107.  or  Eng- 
lished it,  1 6 1 5,  p,  1 32.  He  died  at  M  ay feld  on  the  vigil  of 
St.  Bartholomew  A.D.  1348.  and  the  15th.  of  his  trans- 
lation.— Birchington,  p.  41,  He  was  buried  under  an 
alabaster  tomb  on  the  south  of  the  high  altar  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.  He  gave  his  mitre  and  various  other 
tilings  to  that  Church,  and  built  and  endowed  a  College 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  thus  noticed  by  Tanner,  Warwick- 
shire. XXVII.  "  The  large  Chantry  or  College  was 
founded  5  Edward  III.  by  John  de  Stratford,  then  Bishop 
of  Winton,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
for  a  Warden,  4  Priests,  3  Clerks,  and  4  Choristers,  who 
were  to  celebrate  divine  service  at  the  altar  of  St.  Thomas, 
in  the  south  aisle  (by  him  then  newly  built)  of  the  parish 
Church  of  the  holy  Trinity.  The  site  of  this  College 
was  granted  4  Edward  VI.  to  John  Earl  of  Warwick." 

The  whole  of  his  property  he  bequeathed  to  his  do- 
mestics. He  is  thus  recorded  in  "Canonici  Lichfeld- 
ensis  Indiculus  de  Successione  Archiep.  Cant." — 

"Electus  est  [sc.  ad  sedem  Cant.]  anno  1333,  die  3, 
nonas  Novembr.  electioni  consensit  16.  Calend.  Decemb. 
die  6.  Calend.  Decemb.  Papa,  dissimulate  Monachorum 
eiectione,  ilium  de  sede  Wmtoniensi  ad  Cantuariensem 
transferendum  decrevit.  Anno  sequente  Nonis  Febr. 
dato  Regis  fidelitatis  juramento,  admissus  est  ad  Tern- 
poralia.  Die  9*  Calend.  Maii,  Pallium  accepit :  intronj- 
zatus  die  7.  Id.  Octobr.  Obiit  anno  1348.  in  vigilia 
S.  Bartholomew,  die  Sabbati.  Sic  habef  Registrw 
Cant.  MS.  Electionem  eo  die  factam  esse  confirmat 
Birchingtonus  et  Willelmus  Thorn;  jnthronizationem 
Birchingtonus  et  Walsingham  obitum  Birchingtonus 
et  Obituarium  Cantuariense  MS.  provisionem  Papa- 
lem,  admissionem  ad  Temporalia,  et  Pallii  receptionem 
idem  Birchingtonus.  Addit  is  Bullas  Translationis  pa- 
pales  receptas  a  Johanne  fuisse  1333.  Calendi? 
Febr.  publicatas  in  Ecclesia  Cant         '  1.  Febr.     Sedit 
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anno*  IS.  menses  6.  septimanas  4.  dies  4.  juxta  Catalo* 
gum  Ussurianum  MS.  Recti  quidem,  si  pro  annis  13. 
substitutes  14  " — See  Wharton.  Ang,  Sac.  voL  L  pp.  89 

cad  316. 
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Succeeded  A.  D.  1333. — Died  1345. 

This  Prelate  was  a  uative  of  Hereford,  of  which  See 
he  became  Bishop,  September  £2,  1317.  Thence  he  was 
translated  in  October  1327  to  Worcester,  where  he  sat  six 
yean,  and  in  1333  to  Winchester. 

Amongst  those  who  had  shared  in  the  guilt  of  Morti- 
mer, Yet  who  escaped  partaking  in  his  punishment,  waa 
this  Bishop ;  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  agents 
of  the  Barons  in  the  first  war,  which  they  raised  against 
the  King  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  banish  the  Earl  of 
Winchester  and  his  son  Hugh  Despencer  the  younger, 
Earl  of  Gloster.  (  Wokingham.  Ypodig.)   For  this,  while 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  he  was,  contrary  to  all  law,  and  in 
defiance  to  all  precedent,  tried  by  the  ordinary  secular 
tribunal.   Usher,  (Anliq.  Briton.)  thus  records  his  speech 
on  this  occasion  to  the  King.        "  Domine  Rex,  vestrn 
regia  majestate  semper  salva,  Ego  sanctae  ecclesice  Dei 
minister  humilis  ac  membrum,  et  Episcopus  consecratus, 
licet  indignus,  ad  tarn  ardua  nequeo  respondere,  nee  debeo 
sbftque  Domini  Cant*  ArpT,  post  suminum  Pontificem 
mei  unmediati  judicis,  et  aliorum  patrum  Eporum,  me* 
orum  parium,  conniventia  vel  cpnscensu. 

The  same  author,  speaking  of  this  irregular  transaction, 
proceeds  ip  these  words ;      Quo  dicto,  ArpI  et  EpT,  qui 
mterfderunt,  assurgentes  regi  pro  collega  suo  intercesse- 
runt :  cumque  rex  exorari  noluit,  totus  Clerus  Epum  a 
Regis  judicio  subeundo,  tanquam  ecclesice  membrum, 
^indicant.    Quorum  actus  clamoribus  Rex  cum  Cantua- 
nensi  Arpo  custodiendum,  alias  de  criminibus  responsu- 
rum,  tradidit.  Sed  paiilo  post,  regio  jussu,  iterum  captus 
et  ad  regium  tribunal  ductus  est.    Qua  re  Episcopis,  qui 
Londini  fuerant  nunciatft,  Cant.  Ebor.  et  Dublinensis 
ArpI,  crucibus  erectis,  decern  aliis  Epis  magnaque  hujus 
modi  caterva  comitati,  ad  locum  judicii  magna  celeritate 
contendunt.     Quorum  adventu,  fugatis  ministris  regiis, 
confratrem  et  co-episcopum  suum  a  cunctis  derelictum  ac 
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solum  in  cnstodiam  suam  susceperunt:  Eoque  abdncto> 
ilEco  sub  enathematis  paena  indixernnt,  ne  quia  ei  manus 
violentai  adferre  praesumat.  Rex  hac  Cleri  audacta  com* 
inotus,  eo  absente,  inquisitionem  de  suis  perpetratis  legi- 
timam  instituit.  Ita  couvocatis  laicis  (nam  Cleri  soecular- 
ibus,  prasertim  capitalibus,  judiciia  adesse  turn  ne  regia 
authoritate  adduci  aut  cogi  poterant,  proposuit  crimina, 

Sjuae  certis  jam  distincta  formulis  et  articulis  ante  Here- 
ordensi  End  objecta  fuerant :  eos  jurejurando  astrictos 
jussit,  ut  inquisitione  per  legitimas  conjecturas  factique 
evidentiam  ex  juris  pnescripto  habita  reque  tota  inter  se 
perpensa  et  communicate,  quia  de  articulorum  veritate 
credeient,  commnni  responso  referrent.  Xlli  siveinetu 
regis,  sive  Epi  odio,  sive  rei  veritate  aut  probabilitate 
ducti,  respondent.  Epum  Herefordensem  omnium  cmni- 
num  in  articulis  comprehensorum  proscripsit,  psaedia 
et  terras  in  suam  custodiam  coepit,  bonis  omnibus 
tpoliavit. 

\  In  consequence  of  this  treatment,  a  revengeful  and 
treasonable  feeling  seems  immediately  to  have  taken 
entire  possession  of  the  Bishop's  heart ;  for  when  Isabella 
raised  the  standard  of  civil  war  against  her  husband,  she 
was  immediately  joined  by  Orlton,  who  marching  with  her 
adherents,  urged  them  on  to  the  utmost  lengths  of  rebel- 
lion. Being  at  Oxford,  he  is  said  to  have  preached  upon 
these  words :  "  my  head,  my  head  acheth,"  (2nd.  King*, 
ph.  4,  verse  19)  endeavouring  to  prove  that,  as  the  head  of 
the  kingdom  was  disordered,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  mem- 
bers, independently  of  him,  to  provide  for  their  welfare. 
( Wokingham.)  The  Bishop  is  also  accused  of  having 
been  a  principal  instrument  not  only  in  deposing,  but  m 
murdering  the  unhappy  Edward  II.  and  in  proof  of  this 
participation,  the  following  story  is  related.  (See 
Camden.  Gheeetersh.  I.  p.  262,  Goagh's  edit.  —  fa.) 
'.  When  application  was  made  to  him  on  the  subject  of 
the  King's  murder,  by  the  Governors  of  Berkeley  Castle, 
he  is  said  to  have  returned  this  reply,  full  of  oracular 
ambiguity :  Ed wardum  occidere  nokte  timere  bonum  est 
The  words,  if  a  comma  is  placed  after  timere,  would 
convey  assent  to  the  murder,  but  if  after  nolite,  they 
.would  be  dissuadatorv.  Now.  unouestionablv  treasonable 
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must  contend  that  he  bad  no  participation  in  the  murder, 
and  my  opinion  is  formed  on  these  points ;— first,  would 
King  Edward  HI.  when  representing  to  the  Pope  the 
Bishop's  various  crimes,  in  order  to  supersede  his-  trans- 
lation to  Winton,  especially  the  treasonable  sermon  and 
hid  overt  acts  of  rebellion,  have  omitted  so  weighty  a 
charge  as  the  murder  of  his  royal  predecessor  and  father, 
Edward  II.  if  the  Bishop  had  been  instrumental  in  it? 
Now  not  even  an  insinuation  to  that  effect  occurs. 
Secondly,  the  story  respecting  the  ambiguous  reply  above 
noticed,  turns  out  on  investigation  to  have  been  borrowed, 
and  mat  the  words  were  used  upwards  of  a  century  before 
Orkon's  time,  by  an  Archbishop  of  Strigonium,  with 
reference  to  Queen  Gertrude,  wife  of  Andrew,  King  of 
Hungary;  (Alberiei  Chr.  p.  473,)  and  lastly,  which  I  think 
must  clear  die  memory  of  the  Bishop  from  this  foul 
aspersion,  he  left  England  in  1327,  to  solicit  the  Pope's 
dispensation,  in  order  to  the  marriage  of  the  young  King 
with  his  cousin  Philippa  of  Hainault,  and  was  at  Avignon 
with  the  Pope  in  September,  where  the  Pontiff  promoted 
ism  to  the  See  of  Worcester.  Thus  he  was  beyond  sea 
all  the  time  of  the  King's  confinement  in  Berkeley  Castle, 
who  was  brought  thither  April  3,  and  murdered  Sept.  31, 
b  (he  same  year  1327. 

The  Queen's  cause  was  triumphant,  andOrlton  was  by 
her  interest,  in  1327,  translated  to  Worcester. 

Having  escaped  all  punishment,  and  even  enquiry  into 
the  seditious  line  of  conduct  he  had  adopted,  he  appears 
afterwards  to  have  gained  the  favour  of  Edward  III.  so 
far  as  to  be  employed  by  him  as  his  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  France.  Here  he  evinced  so  much  address  as 
to  induce  Philip  to  interest  himself  warmly  with  the  Pope 
m  order  to  get  him  translated  a  second  time,  viz.  from 
Worcester,  which  he  then  held,  to  Winton,  (Walsingh. 
Ypodig.)  which  at  that  time  (1333)  became  vacant  by  the 
promotion  of  Bishop  Stratford  to  Canterbury.  Orlton  is 
noted  for  being  the  third  English  Bishop  (Stigand  and 
Richard  Poore  of  Sarum,  being  the  others)  that  had  yet 
been  translated  a  second  time.  This  gave  occasion  to  the 
following  verses,  in  the  style  of  the  age  : 

Thomam  despexit;  Wulstanum  non  bene  rexit: 
Swithunum  maluit. — Cur  ? — Quia  plus  valuit. 

(Ex  Archiv.  Castr.  Belv.  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  L.p.  534:) 
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The  three  patron  saints,  Thomas  of  Hereford,  Wulstan 
of  Worcester,  and  Swithun  of  Winton,  are  here  put  to 
denote  the  Churches  themselves. 

King  Edward  III.  who  intended  the  See  for  Simon 
Montague,  (Cont.  Hist.  Wigorn.)  in  vain  opposed  the 
appointment  of  Orlton,  representing  to  the  Papal  Court 
the  enormities  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  The  Bishop 
however  eluded  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  an 
ingenious  and  well-penned  apology.  (  Twysd.  op.  10  Scrip.) 
In  short,  he  carried  his  point  at  Rome,  though  Edward 
refused  to  admit  him  to  the  possession  of  bis  temporaries 
till  the  next  year,  when  he  granted  this  favour  at  the 
request  of  the  other  Prelates,  in  a  parliament  held  at 
London.  (Godwin,  p.  225,  and  Whart.  Ang.  Sac.  L 
317.)  He  now  took  possession  of  his  See  in  triumph; 
some  time  after  which,  making  a  visit  to  the  Prior  of  the 
Cathedral,  Alexander,  he  was  entertained  by  him  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  priory,  with  the  performances  of  Herbert, 
a  celebrated  minstrel  of  these  times,  who  sung  to  him  the 
popular  songs  of  Winchester,  how  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
overthrew  and  killed  Cdbrand,  the  Danish  Champion, 
under  the  walls  of  this  city  ;  and  how  Queen  Emma  walked 
unhurt  over  the  glowing  plough-shares  in  this  cathedral. 
(MSS.  tFolvesey.  op.  Tho.  Warton's  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry, 
vol.  I.  p.  890  This  prelate  losing  his  eye-sight  some 
years  before  his  death,  (Cont.  Hist.  Wint.)  was  thereby 
incapacitated  from  mingling  any  more  in  the  busy  scenes 
of  life,  and  died  at  Farnham,  July  18,  1345.  (Ang.  Sac) 
He  was  buried  in  a  chapel  which  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
pared for  himself  in  die  cathedral.  (See  Richardson, 
Notes,  p.  225.) 


XVII.    WILLIAM  DE  EDYNGDON. 
Succeeded  A.  D.  1345. — Died  A.  D.  1366. 

This  Prelate  was  a  native  of  Eddington,  Wilts,  and  had 
been  Prebendary  of  Leighton-Manor,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Lincoln.—  Willis  Cath.  II.  208. 

Upon  the  decease  of  Adam  de  Orlton,  the  Monks  chose 
one  of  their  own  community,  John  de  Devenishe  (Thome. 

Chron.  de  Abbat.  Clnnt.\  whn  «M>ma  tn  tmvp.  Keen  arm  ° 
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the  founder  of  St.  John's  house.  The  King,  however, 
designed  the  See  of  Winton  for  an  ecclesiastic  of  great 
talents  and  merit,  whom  he  had  lately  constituted  his 
treasurer,  (1345,  April  10,  Pat.  18  E.  III.  m.  22.)  viz. 
William  de  Edyngdon,  who  was  accordingly  consecrated, 
and  John  de  Devenishe  was,  by  way  of  compromise,  con* 
stituted  Abbot  of  Canterbury. — (  Wharton.  Ang.  Sac.) 

In  addition  to  the  dignity  of  this  See,  our  Bishop  being 
in  such  high  favour,  we  are  not  surprized  that  he  should 
have  been  appointed  by  the  King,  Prelate  or  Chancellor 
of  the  newly-instituted  order  of  the  Garter,  in  1350;  an 
honour  which  was  to  descend  and  has  ever  since  been  held 
by  his  successors  the  Bishops  of  Winchester.  In  1357, 
he  also  had  the  Great  Seal  delivered  to  him,  {Feb.  19, 
Clous.  30  Edw.  III.  in  dors.  m.  4.)  In  this  difficult 
post  he  conducted  himself  with  great  approbation,  (Contin. 
Uist.Mqj.  Wint.  Ang.  Sac.)  and  is  only  reproached  with 
having  coined  certain  kinds  of  money,  viz.  groats  and  half 
groats,  of  less  weight  than  they  had  hitherto  been,  by 
which  means  the  price  of  labour  and  the  commodities  of 
life  rose  beyond  their  former  nominal  value,  and  could 
never  afterwards  be  brought  back  to  it. — Contin.  Polych. 
Walsingh.  Ypodyg.p.  122. 

On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Islip,  he  was  elected  May 
10, 1366,  to  the  See  of  Canterbury.  This  however  he 
positively  refused  to  accept,  though  authors  are  divided, 
as  to  the  motives  of  his  refusal.  One  ascribes  it  to  his 
humility,  (Harpsfield.  Hist.  Eccl.  Sac.  XIV.  C.  XIX.) 
another  to  his  advanced  age,  (Hen.  Wharton.  Cont.  Hist. 
Wint.)  whilst  a  third  attributes  it  to  a  motive  of  avarice, 
putting  into  his  mouth  the  following  expression  :— 
"Though  Canterbury  is  the  higher  rack,  yet  Winchester 
is  the  richer  manger."  (Godwin.)  But  how  little  he  was 
then  under  the  influence  of  avarice,  appears  from  his 
works  of  piety  and  charity,  and  from  his  distributing 
almost  all  his  remaining  unappropriated  money  amongst 
the  poor,  during  his  life  time.  (Chronic.  Anonym.  Cont. 
Hist.  Win.)  He  was  die  founder  of  a  college  of  secular 
cleqry,  at  his  native  place  of  Edington  (Ex  Uteris  fiuidat. 
op.  Harpsfield)  which  at  the  request  of  the  Black  Prince, 
who  was  an  admirer  of  a  certain  order  of  hermits,  called 
Bon-Hommes,  he  changed  into  a  Convent  of  that  order. 
(Monatiicon.  Stevens  sub.  Jin.)  Of  this,  Leland  records, 
"  GuL  Edington  Epus  Wint.  fundavit  primd  banc  domum 
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pro  Canton:  regul:  et  postea  ex  concent*  regio  transtu- 
til  in  religiosos  hiijus  ordinis,"Co&ct«  1.  66 

He  died  October  8,  1366,  and  was  buried  in  his 
Cathedral,  (Rudborne,)  where  his  chantry,  tomb,  and 
epitaph  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  Historian  of  Wintoo 
thus  describes  the  chantry:  Within  the  10th  arch  from 
the  west  end,  adjoining  to  the  steps  leading  towards  the 
choir  is  an  ancient  chantry,  by  no  means  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  Wykeham,  but  in  the  same  style  of  architec- 
ture. This  contains  the  monument  and  the  figure  of 
William  of  Edington.  The  following  epitaph  in 
[wretched]  Leonine  verse  may  still  be  discovered. 

Edyndon  natus  Wilhelmus  hie  est  tumulatus 
Praesui  pregratus  in  Wintonia  cathedratus 
Qui  pertransitis  ejus  memorare  velitis. 
Providus  et  mitis  ausit  cum  mille  peritis. 
Pervigil  Anglorum  fuit  adjutor  populorum 
Dulcis  egenorum  pater  et  protector  eorum 
M.  C.  tribus  junctum  post,  L.X.V.  sit  I  junctum 
Octava  sanctum  totat  hunc  Octobris  inunctum 

"William,  torn  at  Edington,  is  hers  interred; 

He  was  a  weU-belored  Prelate ;  and  Winchester  was  bis  Sec 

Yon,  who  pass  by  bis  tomb,  remember  him  in  your  prayers ;     [sagacity. 

He  was  discreet,  and  mild,  yet  a  match  for  thousands  in  knowledge  and 

Re  was  a  watchftd  guardian  of  the  English  nation ; 

A  tender  lather  of  the  poor,  and  the  defender  of  their  rights. 

Tp  one  thousand  add  three  hundred  and  fifty,  ten.  five,  and  one,-* 

Then  the  eighth  of  October  will  mark  the  time  when  he  became  a  saint. 

Wharton  quotes  an.  anonymous  chronicle  which  b$ 
terms  €  insigne,'  as  .stating  that  h^  was  buried  "apud 
Edyngton  in  loco  quoem  ipse  fundaverak — (Ang.  Sac* 
1.  317).  But  this  must  be  erroneous,  as  the  Epitaph 
above  recorded,  sajs,  "  hie  est  tufnulatu*;"  words  of 
coarse  that  could  have  no  place  on  a  Cenotaph. 

The  same  author  has  the  following  remarks  respecting 
die  Bishop's  will:— "Eodem  anno  (1366)  die  Uth, 
Testamento  condito  proecepit,  ut  de  bonis  suis  expende- 
retur  ad  perfectionem  navis*  EcclesiiB  Cathedralis  Wint 


•  There  is  a  singular  propriety  and  mnch  beauty  in  this  word  mwto  si 

,— the  or*  of  salvation 

wnrld  tn  the  h&ren  of 


applied  to  the  church ;  which  Is,  in  truth,  the  *Mp,— the  or*  of  salvation 

In  whleti  we  Sail  over  the  tni4m1»ti+  **»»*•  «f  t\tt»  i 
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t  se  inchoate,  et  ad  subsidium  domus  site  Cantuariae  de 
Edyngdon  a  se  fundate.  Reliqua  domibus  religiosis 
quamplorimis  et  famulis  suis  legavit.  Astipulatur  enim 
Chronicon  Anonymum  insigne,  additque  ipsum  omnem 
ferethesaurum  suum  seipso  vivente  paaperibus  erogasse." 

A  few  more  brief  notices  may  be  found  of  this  Prelate 
in  Leland.  Cottect.  vol.  IV. 

Benefactions* — The  Bishop  thus  occurs  in  Tanner, 
under  Wilts  xiv.  "Bonhommes.  The  Church  and  manor 
here  were  anciently  a  prebend  of  the  Abbey  of  Rumsey, 
in  Hants,  said  to  be  worth  100  marks  p.  annum  or  more. 
William  de  Edindon,  Bishop  of  Wiaton,  built  a  new 
church  at  this  his  native  place,  and  therein  founded  to  the 
honor  of  the  blessed  virgin  St.  Katherine,  and  All  Saints, 
a  large  chantry  or  college  of  a  dean,  and  12  ministers, 
whereof  part  were  prebendaries,  about  the  year  1347. 
These  were  afterward,  at  the  desire  of  the  Black  Prince, 
changed  into  a  reformed  sort  of  Friers  of  the  order  of  St. 
Austm,called  Bonhommes,  who  were  settled  here  under  the 
government  of  a  Rector  A.D.  1358.  Its  yearly  revenues 
at  the  suppression,  amounted  to  «£442.  9*.  Id.  Dudg. 
The  site  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  33  Henry 
VIII.,  and  to  William  Pawlet  and  Lord  St.  John,  5 
Edward  VI."  Clopton,  a  tithing  in  the  parish  of  Mich** 
leton,  county  of  Gloucester,  belonged  to  this  priory  of 
Bonhommes^-A^faVM's  Gb.  556. 

He  also  founded  a  Chantry  in  the  Chapel  of  Faraham 
Castle,  {temp.  Edward  III.)  for  which  he  had  various 
patents  from  the  King,  authorizing  him  to  grant  for  its 
maintenance  a  tenement  at  Lestnes  in  Southwark,  a  rent 
of  8  marks  out  of  the  manor  there,  and  a  messuage,  3 
acres  of  land,  and  a  rent  of  8  marks  out  of  the  manor  of 
Farnham.  And  accordingly  he  granted  to  John  Castrie, 
his  Chaplain,  and  bis  successors  performing  divine  service 
ft  the  Chapel  of  his  Castle  of  Farnham,  1  messuage, 
and  3  acres  of  land  in  Farnham,  and  8  marks  out  of  the 
manor.— Manning  and  Bray.  Hist.  Surry.  3,  137. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  words  of  his  will  above  quoted, 
11  ad  perfectionem  navis  ecclesiae,"  &c.  For  these  afford 
evidence  that  he  actually  begun  that  great  work,  the 
»Aofe  credit  of  which  is  ascribed  to  his  successor. 
.  Rudborne  adds,  "  Hie  multa  ornamenta  et  jocalia* 
(jewels)  sua*  ecclesise  contulit/'— Hist.  Maj.  Wint. 
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SECTION  I. 

From  the  Birth  of  JFgheham  to  hi$  being  mode  Bishop  of 

Winchester. 

That  natural  curiosity,  which  leads  us  to  inquire  into 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  lives  of  such  as  have 
in  any  way  made  themselves  greatly  eminent,  cannot  be 
more  properly  or  laudably  employed,  than  in  reviving 
the  memory  of  those  illustrious  persons,  who  have  more 
especially  distinguished  themselves  by  their  beneficence 
and  public  spirit ;  by  their  endeavours  to  do  good  to  their 
own  age,  and  to  posterity;  to  their  country,  and  to 
mankind.  In  this  case  at  least,  it  is  not  merely  the 
effect  of  an  idly  inquisitive  disposition,  nor  does  it  pro- 
pose to  itself  only  an  empty  amusement:  it  partakes  ia 
some  measure,  of  the  same  generous  principle  which 
engages  its  attention;  perhaps  it  arises  from  a  mind 
possessed  with  a  sense  of  benefits  received,  and  is  no 
improper  exertion  of  that  love,  respect,  and  gratitude, 
which  is  due  to  the  author  of  them.  The  subject  of  the 
following  pages,  may,  I  presume,  in  this  respect,  merit 
the  attention  of  such  as  have  a  due  regard  for  the  memory 
of  a  man,   who,    besides  his  high  station   and   great 
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who  have  felt  the  beneficial  influence  of  his  liberality, 
who  have  been,  or  actually  are,  partakers  of  his  bounty. 
It  is,  indeed,  principally  for  the  sake  of  these  latter  that 
the  present  inquiry  has  been  undertaken:  it  will  be 
pursued  with  that  care  and  fidelity  and  strict  regard 
to  troth,  which  is  due  to  the  public  in  general;  and, 
for  die  satisfaction  of  these  in  particular,  even  with 
what  may  perhaps  be  esteemed  by  others  a  minute 
and  scrupulous  exactness ;  in  confidence  that  their 
veneration  for  the  name  of  Wykeham,  their  generous 
benefactor,  will  make  every  thing  that  relates  to  him 
interesting,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  think  any  par- 
ticularities jejune,  trifling,  or  insignificant,  that  in  any 
wise  tend  to  rescue  his  memory  from  oblivion,  to  verify 
his  history,  or  to  vindicate  his  character. 

William  Wykeham,  or  Of  Wykeham,  (for  *he  uses  both 
ways  of  expressing  his  name,  but  commonly  the  latter,) 
was  born  at  Wykeham,  Hants,  in  the  year  1SG4,  the 
18th  Edw.  II :  consequently  after  the  7th  July,  from 
which  the  years  of  Edw.  II.  begin  ;  and  before  die  27th 
Sept.  of  the  same  year ;  for  on  that  day  of  the  year 
1404,  on  lyhich  he  died,  he  is  said  to  have  been  fully, 
or  above  80  years  old. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  he  took  his  name  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  according  to  a  custom  much  in  use 
in  those  times,  when  surnamesf  were  not  so  appropriated 
to  families  as  to  descend  regularly  from  father  to  son  as 
they  now  do.  There  are  however  some  circumstances, 
which  at  first  seem  to  afford  us  sufficient  reason  to  doubt 
of  this.  We  meet  with  several  of  his  kindred,  living  at 
the  same  time  with  him,  who  bore  the  same  name  : 
Nicholas  Wykeham,  Archdeacon  of  Winchester,  and 
Warden  of  New  Coll.  whom  he  expressly  calls  his 
kinsman.  Richard  de  Wykekam,  Warden  of  St. 
Nicholas's  Hospital,  Portsmouth  ;  the  same  probably 
with  Richard  Wykeham,  called  likewise  his  kinsman  in 


*  He  oils  himself  William  Wykeham,  not  de  Wykeham,  in  his  will ; 
mahp  sometimes  in  his  own  Register :  he  is  so  called  in  Registr. 
Edyndon. 

t  One  is  surprized  that  so  accurate  a  scholar  as  Lowth  should  fell  into 
this  rulgar  error.  Surname  conveys  no  idea.  He  means  no  doubt  sire- 
Mme  or  sirname,  that  Is,  the  appellation  of  one's  sire.  To  write  skua*"* 
*nhthe  fetter  n  in  conformity  to  the  pronunciation,  would  be  lute 
*ritin*  hard  for  bird.-  [Ed  J 
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the  foils  of  accompt  of  New'  Coll.  1377:  Jobr  W jte# 
ham,  rector  of  Maplednrham,  (diocese  of  Winchester  ;> 
*ho  is  mentioned  in  bis  will  among  his  kindred,  and 
was  admitted  as  such,  fellow  of  his  College.  Add  to 
these  William,  Thomas,  and  John  Wykeham,  admitted 
likewise  fellows  of  his  College  in  the  years  1382,  1390, 
and'  1395,  respectively  ;  who  were  his  great  nephews, 
the  sons  of  his  niece  Alice,  the  •  wife  of  William  Perot; 
and  took  his  sirname  instead  of  their  father's..  His 
kinsman  John  Fyvyan  paid  him  the  aame  compliment, 
and  relinquished  his  own  name  for  that  of  Wykeham, 
Both  these  instances  seem  to  make  it  stiH  more  probable, 
that  k  was  something'  more  than  a  casual  name  taken 
from  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  mentions  his  father  and 
mother  only  by  their  christian  names,  John  and  Sybill : 
if  their  sirname  had  been  different  from  that  which  he 
bore  himself,  it  would  have-  been  natural,  if  not  necessary,- 
to  have  mentioned  it ;  if  the  same,  there  was  plainly  no 
occasion  of  expressing  it,  as  implied  of  course* 

I  meet  with  a  note  in  the  first  register  of  New  Colleger 
which  if  it  does  not  confirm  this  opinion,  that  Wykeham 
was  properly  his  ramily-name,  yet  shev/s  at  least  that  it 
is  not  altogether  new  and  unprecedented.  It  is  in  the 
following  terms :  "  flfrtg *  toellr  to  fee  prooltt  $at  toaU^am 
fegkifjani  bjfSAope  aft  fopnton  too*  borne  in  a  totom  in 
•amount  talfo  fagfcsfiam,  an*  ty&  fty*  grajmt  ta$rr** 
name  toa*  foj?ferf)ain,  alfyonrt  tyro  fjatfp  Ms  *■»« 
ttoutt  of  f>(*  fitter'*  name."  The  hand-writing  as  well  as 
the  expression  of  this  note  carries  with  it  evideqt  marks 
<>f  age  :  and  yet  upon  due  consideration  I  do  not  think 
k  to  be  of  sufficient  antiquity  to  give  it  any  great  weight 
ifk  determining  the  present  question. 

And  after  ail,  we  must  have  a  care,  lest,  being  pre* 
possessed  with  notions  taken  from  our  own  usages,  we 
should  be  led  into  error  in  our  reasonings  upon  those  of 
former .  times.  If  we  consider  the  uncertain  state  of 
family-names  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Wykeham,  we 
shall  not  think  it  strange  that  there  should  be  such  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  sirname  of  his  family,  or  even  if  it 
should  appear  that  he  had  properly  no  family-name  at  all. 
Surnames  [sirenames]  were  introduced  into  England  by 
the  Normans  at  th*  f  '/%»*»•*•*••  «  n»#  ^*«+«in  it  ««    aav« 
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time  of  Edw.  II."  As  we  must  allow  Wykeham  to  have 
been  what  the  Romans  called  novus  homo,  so  with  regard 
to  his  sirname,  he  might  perhaps  be  strictly  and  literally 
the  first  of  his  family.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I 
cannot  help  giving  credit  to  the  testimony  of  a  *pedigree 
of  Wykeham 's  family,  preserved  in  an  ancient  register  of 
Wint  Coll.  which  mentions  his  father  by  the  name  of 
John  Longe ;  which,  whether  it  was  the  proper  sirname 
of  the  family,  or  a  personal  bye-name  given  him  on 
account  of  his  stature,  (in  which  case  his  true  sirname 
night  be  Aas,  the  same  that  was  borne  by  his  brother 
Henry)  'tis  neither  material  nor  possible  to  determine. 
This  pedigree  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  good  authority, 

(•Here  I  hare  thought  it  right  for  the  sake  ofjuxta-position,  to  reprint 
this  Pedigree,  found  In  the  Appendix,  No.  I.    Edit. J 

"  E.  Peteri  RegUtro  Colt.  fTmton. 

Alicia,  quae  fait  soror  Johannis  Longe  patris  Domini  Wilhelmf 
Wvkehaoi  Etnacopl  Wynton  &  mndatoris  latins  CoilegiL  desponsata  fait 
Jooanni  Arcnemore,  ex  quibua  prooessernnt  tredecim  fills,  quarum  una 
vocabatur  Emma  mater  Johanna  Warner  fit  Wilhelmi  Carpenter. 

Altera  vocabatur  Margeria,  mater  Edith®  Kyngeborne  &  Isabella) 
Mavyle  &  Johannis  Rokle. 

Altera  vocabatnr  Alicia,  mater  Roberti  Mavyle  de  Strata  Hyde  Wynt. 

Altera  vocabatnr  Matilda,  ex  qua  proceesit  Agnes  adhnc  rivens  in 
West-Stntton,  ex  qua  procetsit  Johanna  desponaata  Johanni  Bolae  in 
Coo.  Sussex. 

Altera  vocabatnr  Johanna,  mater  Zelotas  qua  morabatur  apud  West- 


Agnes  Chawmpeueys,  soror  Domini  Wilhelmi  Wykeham  fandatoris 
nortri,  fidt  mater  Aliclae  Perott,  qua?  Alicia  fait  mater  Thom»  Wykeham 

item  secundum  quosdam  Wilhelmus  Stratton  procreavit  de  Amicia 
Straiten,  filia  Domini  de  Stratton  jnxta  Selborue,  qnatnor  filios  Ricar- 
dmu,  Stephauum,  Robertnm,  &  Johannem,  qui  obierunt  sine  Liberia  ; 
acetiamtresfilias,  sell.  Aliciam,  Julianam,  &  Alienoram. 

Aliciam  duxit  Wilhelmus  Bowade  in  uxorem,  de  qna  habuit  filtam 
nomiae  SibUlam,  qnam  Johannes  Longe  duxit  in  uxorem,  ex  qua 
procreavit  Hiram  nomine  Wilhelmum  Episcopum  Wlnt.  &  filiam  nomine 
Agaetem,  qua  Agnes  habuit  flliam  uomine  Aliciam  quainWUlielmus 
Perott  duxit  in  uxorem,  ex  qua  procreavit  tres  filios,  Wilhelmum, 
Johaoaem,  flc  Thomam,  mortuos  nuncx  qui  Thomas  vocabatur  Wykeham 
Mila,  &  duxit  in  uxorem  filiam  Wilhelmi  Wylkecys  Armig.  de  qua 
procreavit  filios  &  Alias. 

Julianam  Amitam  matris  Fandatoris  duxit  Blcardus  Botesle  in  uxorem, 
dequa  habuit  filiam  nomine  Emmam,  quam  Ricardus  Benet  duxit  in 
uxorem,  de  qua  habuit  filium  nomine  Ricardum. 

Alienoram  Amitam  matris  Fundatoris  duxit  in  uxorem  Ricardus  Kers- 
well  de  Stokebrigg,  de  qua  procreavit  filiam  nomine  Elizabetham,  quam 
Bog.  Goryng  de  Sarum  duxit  in  uxorem,  de  qua  habuit  filiam  nomine 
Jonannam. 


Item  secundum  alios  Johannes  Longe  pater  Fundatoris  habuit  fratrem 
■amine  Henrkum  Aas,  qui  Henricus  Aas  habuh  tres  filios,  Wlbelmum, 
Wcardum,  fcRadulphum:  Radulphus  iste  habuit  filium  nomine  Wtfhel- 
«w>,  &  tres  filias,  s.  Feliciun  olim  Abbatiasam  de  Romeseye.  „ 
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as  it  was  drawn  up  in  the  next  age  to  that  of  Wykehnm 
himself,  ask  k  in  many  particulars  continued  by  collateral 
evident*, ;  and  as  there  does  not  appear  any  reason  to 
question  die  truth  and  exactness  of  any  part  of  it.  What- 
ever else  has  been  alleged  on  this  subject  ought  to  be  of 
little  account :  it  is  a  point  that  must  be  determined  by 
authority,  and  evidence ;  and  the  authority  of  this  pedigree 
seems  sufficient  to  maintain  itself  against  all  arguments 
whatsoever,  that  are  only  founded  on  probable  suppo- 
sition and  conjecture.  His  parents  were  persons  of  good 
refutation  and  character,  but  in  mean  circumstances.  It 
has  been  said,  that  he  himself,  or  some  of  his  ancestors 
were  of  servile  condition :  that  is,  had  been  tenants  in 
yillenage,  or  had  held  lands  by  certain  customs  and 
services  owed  to  the  lord;  which  is  considered  as.  a  kind 
of  servitude  or  bondage  by  our  laws,  and  which  was  at 
feat  time,  for  the  most  part,  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  bulk  of  the  common  people  of  England,  However, 
of  his  mother,  we  are  particularly  informed,  that  she  was* 
well-born,  and  of  a  gentleman's  family :  which  is  more- 
over confirmed  by  the  pedigree  before  mentioned.  The 
number  of  his  contemporary  relations  which  we  meet  with 
occasionally  mentioned,  and  upon  undoubted  authority, 
is  surprisingly  great,  considering  the  distance  of  time  and 
the  obscurity  in  which  this  part  of  his. history  lies;  and 
seems  to  prove,  that  he  was  not  of  such  verylow  extraction 
as  some  authors  have  represented  him.  They  appear  in 
general  to  have  been  persons  of  reputable  condition,  and 
of  a  middle  station  in  life.  On  the  other  hand,  I  see  no 
reason  for  rating  his  family  higher :  I  am  even  inclined 
to  think  that  lie  himself  disclaimed  all  further  pretensions. 
The  celebrated  motto  which  he  added  to  bis  Arms,  (of 
which,  *probably,  he  might  bare  received  a  grant  when 
he  began  to  rise  in  the  world)  I  imagine  was  intended  by 


•  "The  said  Bishoppe  bare  his  Arms  diwsly  at  two  «ndnr  tymts, 


after,  -when  he  waa  advanced  to  the  Bishopprieke,  he  sealed  with  tw<> 
chererons  between  three  roses :  and  so  ar  generally  known  to  this  day  » 

be  his  without  contradiction. It  hath  been  demauoded  of  me  by  we 

sayd  learned  menne,  whether  the  Armes  which  the  said  Bishoppeusea 
ware  gyven  unto  him  in  respect  of  his  dignity  Episcopall,  orwere  borea 
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Km  to  intimate  something  of  this  kind :   JKamttttf  mafcgti) 
ffan:  the  true  meaning  of  which,  as  he  designed  it,  I 
presume  to  be,  though  it  has  commonly  been  understood 
otherwise,  That  a  man's  real  worth  is  to  be  estimated ; 
not  from  the  outward  and  accidental  advantages  of  birth, 
rank,  and  fortune,  but  from  the  endowments  of  his  mind, 
and  his  moral  qualifications.     In  this  sense  it  bears  a 
proper  relation  to  his  arms,  and  contains  a  just-  apology 
for  those  ensigns  of  his  newly  acquired  dignity.     Con- 
scious to  himself  that  his  claim  to  honour  is  unexcep-^ 
tionable,  as  founded  upon  truth  and  reason,   he,   in  a' 
manner,  makes  his   appeal  to  the  world;  alleging,  that 
neither  high  birth,  to  which  he  makes  no  pretensions, 
nor  high  station,  upon  which  he  does  not  value  himself, 
but  "  Virtue  alone  is  true  nobility."     It  seems  to  be 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  his  parents  were  in  such  narrow) 
circumstances,  that  they  could  not  afford  to  give  their  son 
a  liberal  education.     However,  this  deficiency  was  sup- 
plied by  some  generous  patron,  who  maintained  him  at 
school  at  Winchester,  where  he  was  instructed  in  gram7 
matical  learning.     Here  he  gave  early  proofs  of  his  piety 
and  his  diligence.     It  has  always  been  supposed,  rather 
from  a  common  tradition  than  from  any  authentic  account 
that  I  can  meet  with,  that  Wykeham's  first  and  great 
benefactor  was  Nicholas  Uvedale,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Wykeham,  and  governor  of  Winchester  castle,  an  officer 
of  great  note  m  those  days.    After  he  had  gone  through 
his  school  education,    he  was  taken  into  his  patron's 
family,  and  became  his  secretary.     That  he  was  secretary 
to  the  constable  of  Winchester  castle,  is  all  that  we  find 

condition!*,  and  that  he  was  called  Wykeham,  a  loco  unde  natut  est  8c  non 
aparmtibut:  as  it  is  also  affirmed  in  the  chapter  of  his  ljrf  before  aH 
fctdged,  wherein  also  his  father  called  John  issaydtobe  wrogtmtorum 
mrtatedotQtiu:  and  he  himself,  by  Ranulph  Monke,  of  Chestre,  being 
noted  to  be  Itberttnus,  vet  a  noire  tibertino  natut ;  I  was  moved  to  thinke, 
u  I  toU  them,  that  those  Armes  came  not  to  him  by  descent.  Ana 
apjTOr  behouldinge  the  Armes  sometyme  with  one  and  then  after  with 
twd.cheverons,  qua  quidem  signa  per  Carpentarlo*  fr  domorum  factored 
oHmporUAantur,  as  Nicholas  Upton  wryteth.  and  comparing  them  to  th* 
quality  of  fhe  berar,  who  is  sayd  to  have  had  his  chiete  preferment  for 
nw  skill  in  Architecture,  Erat  enim  regi  Bdwardo  lit,  ih  prtodpio  a 
fiorkis  eo  quo4  erat  ifujenkuus  tir  orcMtectunt  delect  at  us,  as  Dr.  Cams 
jntfeih  mention  in  his  bookes  de  untiquUate  Cantabrirtcnsis  Academtm* 
I  was  also  induced  to  thinke  per  coujectnram  Heraldlcam,  that  the 
Bishop  himself  was  the  first  berar  of  them."    Report  of  Robert  Glover, 

gmertett  Herajd,  to  Lord  Treasurer  Burghtey*  concerning  the  dfopute 
toeeu  Sir  Richard  Fiennes  aud  Humphrey  Wictfham  bsq.;   dated 
*»*,  K72,  MS.  Ant, Wood,  No.  XKV1U.  in  Mus«a- Ashmo^ano  Orau 

O  $ 
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mentioned  ia  die  most  ancient  writers.  He  is  said  t» 
have  been  afterwards  recommended  by  U  vedale  to  Edyng- 
don,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  by  both  to  have  been 
made  known  to  King  Edward  III. 

The  latter  writers  of  Wykeham's  life,  have  generally 

mentioned  his  removing  from  Winchester  to  Oxford  to 

prosecute  his  studies,  and  that  he  continued  there  almost 

six  years.     They  seem  to  have  no  sufficient  authority  for 

what  they  say.   Writers  nearest  his  time  make  no  mention 

of  his  being  at  Oxford  at  all,    or  rather  suppose  the 

contrary.     I  must  here  give  the  reader  what  Chaundeler 

says  to  this  purpose  in  his  own  words  :    "  Ilium  Specu- 

lativa  (Sapientia)  miuime  forsan  occupant:    perhibetur 

enim  nee  Artium,  nee  Theologian,  sea  nee  utrorumque 

Jurium  scholas  exercuisse — quomodo  potuit  ab  inopi  & 

pauperrima  ductus  parentela  sine  exhibidone  scholas  aut 

fiterarum  exercitasse  studium  ?— de   Practica  vero— vir 

summe  sapiens."    Which  I  think  is  as  much  as  to  say  in 

express  terms,  that  he  never  studied  in  any  university. 

Chaundeler,  who  within  about  50  years  after  the  death  of 

Wykeham,  was  warden  of  New  College  and  chancellor 

of  Oxford,  might  at  that  time  have  easily  known  whether 

he  had  ever  studied  there   or   not,    by  consulting  the 

university  registers.     Besides  it  does  not  appear  that  he 

ever  had  any  academical  degree,  nor  is  there  the  least 

tradition  of  his  having  belonged  to  any  particular  society 

there.    The  above  passage  of  Chaundeler  gives  us  the 

real  character  of  Wykeham  with  respect  to  his  learning ; 

and  lays  open  to  us  the  true  and  only  foundation  of  that 

tradition,  which  has  been  delivered  down  from  early  times, 

and  has  received  many  additional  circumstances  from  the 

invendon  of  latter  writers ;  that  Wykeham  was  an  illiterate 

person.     One  that  after  having  been  chiefly  employed 

for  several  years  in  secular  affairs,  and  without  having 

ever  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  academical  learning, 

should  become  a  Clergyman,   however    furnished  with 

most  parts  of  truly  useful  knowledge,   yet  such  as  the 

schools  were  then  entirely  unacquainted  with,  would  of 

course  be  looked  upon  as  deficient  in  a  principal  part  of 

a  clerical,  that  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those  times, 

of  a   learned  education.      But  whoever  considers  die 

miserable  state  of  learning  in  general,  and  in  particular 

in  the  university  of  Oxford,  in  that  age,  will  not  think  it 

any  disadvantage  to  him  to  have  been  led  into  a  different 
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m>  of  studies.    Twas  just  at  the  time  when  Wykeham 
ot  have  been  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  if  he  had 
ut  been  there  at  all,   that  certain  logical  contentions 
turning  merely  upon  words  so  far  prevailed,  as  to  divide 
the  scholars  into  perpetuat  factions,   and    to   become 
almost  the  only  object  of  their  studies  and  attention. 
The  nominals  listed  themselves  under  the  standard  of 
Or cham  the  invincible  Doctor,  in  opposition  to  the  reals, 
the  followers  of  Duns  Scotus,  entitled  the  subtile  Doctor. 
This  occasioned  the  revival  of  the  old  quarrels  between 
the  northern  and  southern  men :  the  former,  for  want  of  a 
better  reason  as  it  seems,  joining  themselves  to  the  party 
of  their  countryman  Scotus ;  and  consequently  the  latter, 
oat  of  mere  spirit  of  opposition,  siding  with  Occham. 
The  consequence  of  these  disputes  was  not  only  the 
establishing  in  the  schools  an  unintelligible  jargon,  (the 
thing  that  is  chiefly  meant  at  this  time  when  they  talk  of 
knowledge  and  learning)  but  the  introducing  a  scandalous 
barbarity  and  brutality  of  manners  into  the  place  appro- 
priated to  the  studies  of  humanity  and  politeness.     The 
parties  in  their  madness  soon  transgressed  the  bounds  of 
academical  disputation,  and  came  to  blows :    they  had 
frequent  battles,  which  generally  ended  in  bloodshed. 
Six  years  spent  at  the  university  just  at  this  time,  and  in 
that  part  of  life  in  whieh  prejudices  of  all  kinds  take 
the  fastest  hold  aud  make  the  most  lasting  impression, 
might  have  unhappily  given  a  wrong  turn  to  a  person  of 
w  great  genius,  as  extensive  knowledge,  and  as  sound 
judgment,  as  any  which  that  age  produced.     As  he  had 
»  capacity  that  would  probably  have  carried  him  to  the 
top  of  any  profession  into  which  he  might  have  chanced 
to  have  been  thrown,  he  might  indeed  have  become  an 
cnunent  schoolman,  an  irrefragable  perhaps,  or  even  a 
a  seraphic  Doctor :   but  we  should  have  absolutely  lost 
we  great  statesman,  and  die  generous  patron  and  pro- 
moter of  true  learning,    'Twas  certainly  for  abilities  very 
Afferent  from  what  were  commonly  attained  at  that  time 
»  the  university,  that  Wykeham  was  recommended  to 
™nrd  III.    He  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  court, 
*ri  placed  there  in  the  King's  service,   when  he  was 
*MitM  or  S3  years  of  age.     What  employment  he  had 
there  at  this  time,  (if  he  was  really  employed  by  the  King 
to  soon)  1  cannot  say :  for  the  first  office  which  he  appears 
"POA  record  to  have  borne  was  that  of  clerk  of  all  the 
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Kjng'i  works  in  bis  manors  of  Heide  and  Yeshampstati 
The  patent  conferring  this  office  upon  him  is  dated  May 
10,  1356.  The  30th.  Oct  following  he  was  made  sur- 
veyor of  the  King's  works  at  the  castle  and  in  the  park  of 
Windsor.  By  this  patent  he  had  powers  given  him  to 
press  all  sorts  of  artificers,  and  to  provide  stone,  timber, 
and  all  other  materials,  and  carriages.  He  had  Is,  a  day 
while  he  stayed  at  Windsor,  2s.  when  he  went  elsewhere 
on  his  employment,  and  3s.  a  week  for  his  clerk.  Nov. 
14th.  1357,  he  received  a  grant  from  the  King  of  li.a 
day  payable  at  the  exchequer  over  and  above  his  former 
wages  and  salary.  O  It  was  by  the  advice  and  per- 
suasion of  Wykeham  that  the  King  was  induced  to  pull 
down  great  part  of  the  castle  of  Windsor,  and  to  rebuild 
$t  in  the  magnificent  manner  in  which  it  now  appears; 
and  the  execution  of  this  great  work  he  committed  entirely 
to  htm.  Wykeham  had  likewise  the  sole  direction  of  the 
building  of  Queenborough  castle :  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  lowness  of  the 
situation,  did  not  discourage  him  from  advising  and 
undertaking  this  work;  and  in  the  event  they  only  served 
to  display  more  evidently,  the  skill  and  abilities  of  the 
architect.  Wykeham  acquitted  himself  so  much  to  the 
^ting's  satisfaction  in  the  execution  of  these  employments, 
that  he  gained  a  considerable  place  in  his  master's  favour, 
and  grew  daily  in  bis  affections  :  for  from  henceforth  we 
find  the  King  continually  heaping  upon  him  preferments 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  It  seems  to  have  been  all 
along  his  design  to  take  holy  orders :  be  is  styled  '€kric*f 
in  all  the  above-mentioned  patents  ;  I  find  him  called  so 
as  early  as  1352.  He  had  as  yet  only  the  clerical  tonsure, 
or  some  of  the  lower  orders.  The  first  eedesiastical 
benefice  which  was  'conferred  upon  him,  was  the  rectory 
of  Pulham  in  Norfolk,  by  the  king's  presentation :  it  is 
dated  the  30th.  Nov.  1357.  He  met  with  some  difficulties 
with  regard  to  this  preferment,  from  the  court  of  Rome; 
wherefore  he  received  from  die  King,  April  )6th,  1369, 
9  grant  of  «£200  a  year  over  and  above  his  fanner  ap- 
pointments, until  he  should  get  quiet  possession  of  the 
Church  of  Pulham,  or  some  other  benefice  to  the  value 
of  100  marks.    This  disnute.  whatever  it  was,  was  net ' 
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the  prebend  of  Flhrton  in  die  Church  of  LichfieW :  this  he 
exchanged  for  some  other  benefice  with  Johnde  Waltham, 
in  Nov.  J  361.    July  10,  1859,  he  was  constituted  chief 
warden  and  surveyor  of  the  King's  castles  of  Windsor, 
Leeds,  Dover,  and  Hadlam ;  and  of  the  manors  of  Old  and 
New  Windsor,    Wichemer,  and  several,  other  castles, 
manors,  and  bouses,  and  of  the  parks  belonging  to  them : 
with  power  to  appoint  all  workmen,  to  provide  materials, 
and  to  order  every  thing  with  regard  to  building  and 
repairs;  and  in  those  manors  to  bold  leets,   and  other 
courts,   pleas  of  trespass   and  misdemeanors,    and  to 
enquire  of  the  King's  liberties  and  rights.    The  King 
•eems  at  this  time  to  have  been  very  intent  upon  carrying 
on  his  buildings  at  Windsor :  for  we  .find  next  year  work- 
men were  imprest  in  Loudon,  and  out  of  several  counties 
by  writs  directed  to  the  sheriffs,  who  were  to  take  security 
of  them,  mat  they  should  not  leave  Windsor  without 
honiee  from  Wykeham.      May  5th.  1360,  ho  had  the 
King's  grant  of  the  Deanery  of  the  royal  free  Chapel, 
or  collegiate  Church  of  St  Martin  Le  Grand,  London. 
He  exchanged  this  deanery  for  the  prebend  of  Iwerne- 
minstre,  in  the  Diocese  of  Sarum,  Oct.  3,  136l.     Yet  as 
he  is  styled  the  year  after  dean  of  St.  Martin's,  we  must 
conclude  that  he  was  presented  to  it  again  the  second 
time :  and  as  he  was  admitted  again  to  the  prebend  of 
Iweroe  in  the  monastery  of  Shaftesbury,  (the  same  I  sup- 
pose with  the  former)  by  presentation  from  the  King  in 
die  vacancy  of  the  abbacy,  (July  2d*  1302)  he  probably 
J*d  exchanged  it  before  fur  .some  other  benefice.     He 
held  the  deanery  of  St.  Martin's  about  3  years «  during 
which  time  he  generously  rebuilt,  in  a  very  handsome 
manner,  and  at  a  very  great  ezpenoe,  the  cloister  of  the 
caapter-hoiise  and  the  body  of  the  Church:     Wykeham 
attended  upon  the  King  in  Oct  13fl0,  at  Calais,  when  the 
tasty  of  Bretigny  was  solemnly  ratified,  and  confirmed 
hy  the  reciprocal  oaths  of  the  Kings  of  England   and 
mace,  in  person.    In  what  character  or  office  he  waited 
<* the iKing there  I  cannot  say;  but  he  assisted  at  this 
ce|tBony  as  a  witness,  and,  as  it.  seems,  in  quality  of 
public  notary.    To  proceed  with  the  list  of  his  ecclesi* 
*taal  prefennents  \  he  received  from  the  King  grants  of 
toe  following  dignities,  which  1  set  down  in  the  order  of 
tone,  with  the  date  of  each  presentation.     A  Prebend  ill 
the  Church  of  Hereford,  July  12th,  J*6l.    A  Prebend 
*  the  Collegiate  Chruch  of  Abergwilly,  July  l6tb ;  and 
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the  tame  day,  a  Prebend  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Ilandewy  Breys,  both  in  St,  David's  Diocese.  A 
Prebend  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Bromyard,  Hereford 
Diocese,  July  24th. :  this  he  quitted  in  Oct.  following. 
The  Prebend  of  Oxgate  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St, 
Paul,  London,  Oct.  1st.  A  Prebend  in  the  Monastery 
of  Wberwell,  Winton  Diocese,  Dec.  20th.  All  these 
in  the  same  year:  in  which  likewise  by  presentation  from 
other  hands  he  was  admitted  to  the  following  dignities. 
The  Prebend  of  Yatmenster  Overbury  in  the  Church  of 
Sarum,  Aug.  16th. ;  the  Prebend  of  FonUngton  and 
Writhtington  in  the  same,  by  exchange  of  the  former, 
Oct  9th. ;  the  Prebend  of  Bedminster  and  Ratcliff  in 
die  same,  Oct.  15th.  The  Prebend  of  Totenhall  in  die 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  Dec.  10th:  which  be 
resigned  a  few  days  after,  and  was  again  presented  to  it 
by  the  King  in  April  following.  He  was  Canon  of 
Lincoln  in  June,  1362 :  it  was  die  Prebend  of  Sutton 
which  he  held  in  that  Church.  He  had  the  Rectories  of 
Aswardby,  Wodeland,  and  Gosberkirk,  Lincoln  Diocese ; 
the  latter  of  which  he  exchanged  for  the  Prebend  of 
Langtoft  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  York,  this  same 
year :  which  he  also  quitted  the  next  year  for  the  Prebend 
of  Laughton  in  the  same  Church.  The  King  gave  him 
moreover,  a  Prebend  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Hast- 
ings, Chichester  Diocese,  Feb.  17th.  1362-3 ;  a  Prebend 
in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster,  April  21st  1963 ; 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  April  26th.;  die 
Archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  May  23rd.;  on  accepting 
which  he  resigned  the  former ;  and  the  Prepo&iture  of 
Wells  with  the  Prebend  annexed,  Dec.  15th.  the  same 
year.  Some  of  the  foregoing  dignities  he  was  possessed 
of  before  he  was  in  holy  orders.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  inferior  order  of  Accolite,  Dec.  5th.  1361;  to  the 
order  of  Subdeacon,  a  superior  and  holy  order  in  the 
Church  of  Rome's  account,  March  12th.  following; 
both  by  JSdyngdon  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  his  Chapel 
at  Southwark ;  and  was  there  likewise  ordained  Priest  by 
the  same,  June  12th.  1362.  It  does  not  appear  when 
or  by  whom  he  was  ordained  deacon.  His  advancement  in 
the  State  still  kept  pace  with  his  preferment  in  the  Church. 
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exchequer.   He  was  made  keeper  of  die  privy  seal  on  May 
1 1th.  1304.    And  within  2  years  after  he  was  madff 
secretary  to,  die  King.    In  May  1365,  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  King  to  treat  of  the  ransom  of  the  King  of 
Scotland,  and  the  prolonging  of  the  truce  with  the  Scots, 
together  with  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  the  Earl  of 
Arandel.    Not  long  after  this,  he  is  called  chief  of  die 
privy   council    and    governor    of   the    great   council : 
which   terms    however,   I    suppose,   are   not    titles  of 
office,  but  express   the   great  influence  and   authority 
which  he  had  in  those  assemblies.     There  are  several 
other  preferments   both  ecclesiastical   and   civil,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  held ;  but  I  do  not  mention  them, 
because  the   authorities  produced  for  them,   are    such 
as  I  cannot  entirely   depend    upon.      And  as  to  his 
ecclesiastical  benefices  already  mentioned,  the  practice 
of  exchanging  them  was  then  so  common,  that  'tis  hard 
to  determine  precisely  which  of  them  he  held  all  together 
at  any  one  time.    However,  we  have  a  very  exact  account 
of  this  matter  as  it*  stood  in  1366,  when  the  sum  of  his 
Church  preferments  were  at  the  highest,  given  by  Wyke- 
ham himself  on  occasion  of  Urban  Vs.  bull  against 
pluralities :  the  practice  of  which  prevailed  greatly  in  the 
Church  at  this  tune ;  so  that  there  were  some  in  England 
who,  by  the  Pope's  authority,  possessed  at  once  twenty 
ecclesiastical  benefices  and  dignities,   with  dispensation 
moreover  for  holding 'as  many  more  as  they  could  lawfully 
procure,  without  limitation  of  number.     This  bull  was 
published  May  1365,  and  orders  all  ecclesiastical  persons 
whatsoever  possessed  of  more  benefices  than  one,  either 
with  or  without  cure,  to  deliver  to  the  ordinary  of  the 
place  where  they  commonly  reside,  a  distinct  and  par- 
ticular account  of  such  their  benefices,   with  the  sum 
which  each  is  taxed  at  in  the  King's  books,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  metropolitan,  and  by  him  to  the  Pope. 
The  certificate  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  made  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  the  account  exhibited  to 
him  by  William  Wykeham  of  his  benefices,  is  as  follows. 
"In  the  same  year  and  month  [Oct.  1366.]  Sir  William 
of  Wykeham,  Clerk,  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  and  Se- 
cretary of  our  Lord  the  illustrious  King  of  England,  and 
Keeper  of  his  Privy  Seal,  by  reason  of  his  said  office 
residing  and  commonly  dwelling  in  the  City  and  Diocese 
of  London,    intimated  and  in  writing  exhibited  to  us 
Simon,   Bishop  of  London,  clearly,  particularly,  and 
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of  Lincoln,  having  no  ecclesiastical  benefice  nor  manse 
annexed  unto  die-same,  which  is  reputed  to  be  a  dignity 
in  the  Church  of  Lincoln,  and  is  a  benefice  with  cure, 
and  incompatible  with  another  cure;   not  taxed;    the 
true  and  common  annual  .value  of  the  same,    if  the 
Archdeacon  visiteth  all  the  Churches  of  his  Archdeaconry, 
and  receiveth  the  whole    procurations  every  where  in 
ready  money,  extendeth  to  £350.  sterling.    Item,  the 
Canonry  and  Prebend  of  Sutton  in  the  said  Church  of 
Lincoln ;    it  is  a  benefice  without  cure,  and  compatible 
with  a  benefice  with  cure :   the  tax  of  the  same  is  £60 
marks  sterling.     Item,    the   Canonry  and  Prebend  of 
Laughtou  in  the  Church  of  York ;  it  is  a  benefice  without 
cure,  and  compatible  with  a  cure,  and  is  so  held  and 
reputed ;    die  tax  of  the  same  is   1 10  marks  sterling. 
Item,    the  Canonry  and  Prebend  of  Bonham  in  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  Southwell,  York  Diocese;  it  is  a 
benefice  without  cure,  and  compatible  with  a  cure :  the 
tax  of  the  same  is  55  marks  sterling.    Item,  the  Canonry 
and  Prebend   of  the  Altar  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Colle- 
giate Church  of  Beverly,  York  Diocese :  it  is  a  benefice 
without  cure,    and  compatible  with  a  cure :  the  tax  of 
the  same  is  «£l6.  sterling.     Item,  the  Canonry  and  Pre- 
bend of  Totenhale  in  the  Church  of  London ;  a  benefice 
likewise  without  cure,  and  .compatible  with  a  cure :  the 
tax  of  the  same  is  16  marks  sterling.*    Item,  the  Canonry 
and  Prebend  of  Fordington  in  the  Church  of  Sarum ;  a 
benefice  also  without  cure,  and  compatible  with  a  cure : 
the  tax  of  the  earoe  is  25  marks  sterling*    Item,  the 
Canonry  and  Prebend  of  Wherwell  in  the  Monastery  of 
the  nuns  of  Wherwell,  Wynton  Diocese ;.  it  a  benefice 
without  cure,  and  compatible  with  a  cure  ;  the  tax  of  the 
same  is  60  marks.    Item,  the  Canonry  and  .  Prebend  of 
Iwerne  in  the  Monastery  of  the  nuns  of  Shaftoo,  Swum 
Diocese ;  a  benefice  likewise  without  cure,  and  compati- 
ble with  a  cure,  and  so  held  and  reputed :  the  tax  of  the 
pame  is  30  marks ,  sterling.    Item,   the  Canonry  tad 
Prebend  of  Swerdes  in  the  Church  of  Dublin  in  Ireland: 
it  is  a  benefice  without. cure,  and  compatible  with  a  core: 
the  tax  of  the  same  is  00  marks  sterling.     Item,  the 
Prepositure  of  Well*  with  a  Prebend  in  die  Church  of 
Wells,  annexed  to  the  same:  the        isaid  prepositure  * 
a  i  simple  office*  and  without  cur         1  compatible  with 
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toother  benefice  with  cure,  and  so  it  is  held  and  reputed : 
the  tax  of  the  Prepositure  with  the  Prebend  annexed  to 
it  is  68  marks  sterling ;  and  out  of  the  fruits  and  produce 
of  the  said  Prepositure  are  paid  to  14  Canons  for  their 
Prebends,  and  to  the  Vicars  and  other  ministers  of  that 
Church,  yearly  175  marks  sterling.     Item,  the  aforesaid 
Sir  William  of  Wykeham  did  hold  at  the  time  of  the  date 
of  the  aforesaid  monition,  by  collation  of  our  Lord  the 
illustrious  King  of  England,  the  Canonry  and  Prebend  of 
Alnethle,   in  the  aforesaid  our  Lord  the  King's  free 
Chapel  of  Bruggenorth,  Coventry  and  Lichfield  Diocese  ; 
it  is  a  benefice  without  cure,  and  compatible  with  a  cure ; 
and  the  same,  being  of  the  King's  patronage,  he  hath 
wholly  resigned  and  simply  quitted  in  form  of  law  as  well 
really  as  verbally :   and  that  the  tax  of  the  same,  the 
episcopal  registers,   as  well  as  those  of  our  Lord  the 
King,  and    those  of  our  Lord   the    Pope's    Nuncio 
in  England,  having  being  searched,   and  all  requisite 
diligence  by  him    used    in    the    same,    could    not  be 
made  appear,  nor  doth  appear ;  wherefore  the  true  and 
common  value  of  the  said  Prebend,  he  hath  exhibited 
Hnto  us,  Simon,  Bishop  of  London  aforesaid,  that  it 
extendeth  annually  to  £23.  6s.  $d.    Item,  the  said  Sir 
William  did  hold,  by  virtue  of  apostolical  dispensation 
unto  him  in  this  behalf  sufficiently  made  and  granted,  at 
the  time  of  the  date  of  the  monition  aforesaid  and  since, 
the  parish  Church  of  Manyhynet,  Exon  Diocese,  at  that 
time  of  lay  patronage :  it  is  a  benefice  with  cure,  not 
compatible  with  another  cure ;  but  the  same  Church  he 
hath  wholly  resigned  and  simply  quitted  in  form  of  law 
is  well  really  as  verbally :  the  tax  of  the  same  is  <£8 
•Nfing.    Item,  he  did  obtain  a  rescript  or  bull  apos- 
tolical in  the  time  of  our  Lord  Pope  Innocent  VI. 
pf  happy  memory,  directed  to  the  Bishop  elect  of  St. 
David's?  to  examine  the  said  William  personally,  and  if  he 
should  be  found  duly  qualified,  to  grant  unto  him  by 
provision,  the  Canonry  and  Prebend  of  the  Church  of 
St  Andrew  of  Aukelond,   Durham  Diocese,    which, 
fcnnerly,  Thomas  de  Brydekylt,  Abbot  of  Karleiis,  held 
m  the  said  Church  during  his  life ;  but,  by  virtue  of  the 
wme,  he  neither  hath  since  had  collation,   nor  the  said 
Canonry  and  Prebend  hath  he  possession  of,  nor  hath  in 
miy  wise  had,   nor  intendeth  to  have  for  the  future, 
nor  in  any  manner  to  make  use  of  the  rescript  or  bull 
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apostolical :    the  tax  or  value  is  not  known."     By  this 
instrument  it  appears,  that  the  yearly  value,  partly  taxed 
and  partly  real,  of  the  benefices  which  Wykeham  had  for 
some    few  years,  altogether,  was  <£873.    6s.    Sd.  and 
of  those  which  he  still  remained  in  possession  of,   and 
continued  to  hold  till  he  became  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
was  ^?842.     It  is  needless  to  observe,  in  what  a  high 
degree  of  favour  Wykeham  stood  with  the  King,  after 
having  given  so  many  substantial  proofs  of  it.  ^  But  the 
testimony  of  Froissart,  a  contemporary  historian,    per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  English  court, 
and  at*  this  very  time  residing  there,  and  employed  in 
the  service  of  both  the  King  and  Queen,  is  too  remarkable 
to  be  omitted.     "At  this  time,"  says  he,  "reigned  a 
Priest  called  William  of  Wykeham.  ThisWilliam  of  Wyke- 
ham was  so  much  in  favour  with  die  King  of  England,  that 
every  thing  was  done  by  him,  and  nothing  was  done  without 
him."    The  King  bad  raised  him  to  some  of  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  and  intended  to  carry  him  still  higher : 
it  was  in  a  manner  necessary  that  his  station  in  the 
Church  should  be  proportionable.      The   King  might 
easily  have  procured  him  a  Bishopric  before  this  time : 
but  as  Bishoprics  were  not  absolutely  in  his  disposal, 
nor  translations  from  one  Bishopric  to  another  become 
the  common  steps  of  advancement  in  the  Church,  he 
seems  to  have  reserved  Wykeham  for  the  Bishopric  of 
Winchester,    which  in    point    of   honour  and  revenue 
would  be  a  proper  station  for  his  favourite  minister,  and 
which  in  the  course  of  nature  must  shortly  become  vacant. 
He  probably  had  it  in  bis  power  to  place  him  in  the  See 
of  Canterbury,  which  became  vacant  about  half-a-year 
before  that  of  Winchester;    but  Edyngdon  was  aow 
declining  apace,  and  Wykeham,  perhaps,  was  desirous  of 
being  settled  in  his  native  country ;  that  this,  rather  than 
any  other,   might  be  the  nearest  and  most  immediate 
object  of  his  care  and  beneficence.     In  the  mean  time, 
the  King  conferred  upon    him  as  many  ecclesiastical 
preferments,  of  a  lower  degree,  as  he  could  legally  be 
possessed  of,  as  marks  of  royal  favour,  and  supports  of 
his  state  and  dignity,   while  this  great  expectative  was 
depending. 
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SECTION  11. 

From  the  time  of  his  being  made  Bishop  of  fPmcheeter  to 
the  last  year  of  Edward  lit. 

William  de  Edyngdon,  Bishop  of  Winchester  died  8th« 
Oct  1366.  Upon  die  King's  earnest  recommendation, 
Wykeham  was  immediately  and  unanimously  elected  by 
the  Prior  and  Convent  to  succeed  him.  The  conge1  d' 
elire  is  dated  Oct.  13.  The  King  approved  the  election 
on  the  24th.  of  the  same  month.  The  Pope  constitutes 
him  administrator  of  the  spiritualties  and  temporaltiea 
of  the  vacant  See,  by  his  bull  dated  Dec.  1 1  the  same 
year;  and  he  was  admitted  to  the  administration  of  the 
spiritualties  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Feb.  22nd. 
following.  By  his  bull  of  July  14,  1367,  the  Pope 
gives  him  leave  to  be  consecrated,  referring  in  it  to  the 
bull  of  provision  of  the  same  date,  by  which  he  confers 
on  him  the  Bishopric.  He  was  consecrated  in  St.. 
Paul's,  London,  Oct.  10,  1367,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Sarum.  The  same^  day  the  Archbishop  celebrated 
the  feast  of  consecration  with  great  magnificence  at  his 
palace  of  Lambeth.  Two  days  after,  Wykeham  received 
from  the  King  the  grant  of  the  temporaries  of  the 
Bishopric.  Thus  was  it  a  whole  year  from  the  time  of 
the  vacancy,  and  even  from  the  time  of  his  election, 
before  he  could  get  into  full  possession  of  his  new  dignity. 
The  delay  which  this  affair  met  with,  has  been  taken 
notice  of  by  many  authors ;  some  of  whom  have  assigned 
Dp  reason  for  it;  others,  chiefly  the  latter  writers,  have 
pven  a  false  one.  Some  say,  that  the  King  was  very 
unwilling  to  promote  to  so  high  a  station  in  the  Church, 
a  person  who  was  very  deficient  in  point  of  learning :  this 
unot  at  all  probable;  Wykeham  was  recommended  by 
the  King,  the  election  was  made,  and  was  approved  by 
"ha,  all  within  sixteen  days  after  the  vacancy  happened ; 
*ith  as  much  dispatch  as  was  possible  in  an  affair  of  this 
ortue.  Others  pretend  that  the  Pope  made  the  same 
objection :  the  contrary  to  this  appears  from  the  words  of 
the  bull  above-mentioned,  dated  Dec.  11,  1366,  in 
which  the  Pope  speaks  of  Wykeham  c<  as  recommended 
to  him,  by  the  testimony  of  many  persons  worthy  of 
°*dit,  for  his  knowledge  of  letters,  his  probity  of  life 
and  manners,  and  his  prudence  and  circumspection  ia 
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election.  He  was  inthroned*  in  die  Cathedral  Church 
of  Winchester,  by  William  de  Askeby,  Archdeacon  of 
Northampton!  by  commission  from  the  Cardinal,  Arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury's  Procurator  General,  July  9, 
1368;  who  acknowledges  him  to  be  Bishop  of  Winchester 
by  election,  confirmation,  and  consecration,  without  any 
mention  at  all  of  the  Pope's  provision.  As  soon  as  the 
dispute  between  the  King  and  the  Pope,  which  was  in 
effect  no  other  than  a  contention  which  of  diem  should  be 
the  author  of  Wykeham's  promotion,  was  accommodated; 
being  now  qualified  by  his  advancement  in  the  Church, 
to  receive  the  highest  dignity  in  die  state,  he  was  con- 
stituted Chancellor  of  England.  He  was  even  possessed 
of  this  great  office  while  he  was  only  Bishop  elect;  for 
he  was  confirmed  in  it  Sept.  17,  1367.  We  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find,  that  the  Parliament  of  the  next  year 
was  opened  by  Langham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
though  Wykeham  was  then  Chancellor :  for  the  part  of 
addressing  the  Parliament  by  the  King's  command,  or 


*  The  right  of  inthrouinar  all  the  suffragan  Bishops  of  the  province,  is 
by  ancient  custom,  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury. 
It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  displeasing  to  the  reader  to  be  informed  of  some 
parts  of  the  ceremony  formerly  nsed,  with  the  particulars  of  the  Arch- 
deacon's fees  upon  this  occasion.  The  Bishop  was  received  by  the  Arch- 
deacon at  his  entrance  into  the  city,  where  he  alighted  from  his  p*lfrty» 
and  the  Archdeacon  immediately  had  the  palfrey,  with  the  saddle  and  all 
the  furniture:  and  farther,  if  the  BUhop's  groom  would  deliver  to  him 
the  cover  of  the  saddle,  the  girt,  and  headstall,  the  Archdeacon  was  to 
reward  him  with  the  gift  of  two  shillings,  or  more,  as  in  his  bounty  he 
should  think  proper.  Hie  Bishop  undressed  himself  in  some  church  or 
house,  near  to  the  Cathedral;  upon  which  the  Archdeacon's  servant 
seized  his  riding-coat,  gloves,  hat.  aud  boots,  for  his  master.  FYwu 
thence  the  Archdeacon  conducted  him  to  the  Cathedral  Church,  robed  is 
his  pontificals,  and  placed  him  in  his  throne.  He  had  an  allowance  of 
hay  and  provender  for  fifteen  horses,  as  Ions;  as  he  continued  in  atten- 
dance upon  this  office,  meat  and  drink  for  three  days,  and  every  night 
four  gallons  of  wine  at  his  supper :  two  great  torches  of  wax  during  bis 
whole  stay ;  and  every  night,  two  lesser  torches,  and  two  doien  ofwi 
candles.  On  the  day  ofinthronUation,  the  Bishop's  table  being  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  hail,  a  table  on  the  right  side  of  the  hall  was  rormshed 
for  the  Archdeacon  and  the  company  whom  he  should  please  to  invite : 
the  Bishop  drank  to  him  out  of  a  cup  of  silver,  or  silver  gilt ;  and  the  cup 
belonged  to  the  Archdeacon.  He  had  besides,  ten  marks  sterling  in 
money  for  the  expences  of  his  journey.  The  Bishop's  bed  abo  useu 
antiently  to  be  demanded  and  allowed,  as  the  fee  of  the  Archdeacon  s 
chamberlain ;  but  this  seems  very  early  to  have  grown  out  w^-.*™1" 
the  rat  of  these  customs  begau  by  degrees  to  be  laid  aside  and  to  become 

«W»1p«p   whpn  tliP  RSatinns    hmntn   to  he  inthroned    DV   DfOXY.  and  me 
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of  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  was  not  yet  by  custom 
appropriated  to  the  office  of  Chancellor. 

Considering  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  affairs  which 
Wykeham  had  transacted  for  the  King,  in  the  several 
employments  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  most  upright  or  prudent  man  to  have 
acted  in  every  particular  with  so  much  exactness  and 
caution,  as  to  guard  against  the  envy  and  malice  of  those 
enemies,  which  high  station  in  a  court  is  sure  to  create. 
As  therefore,  he  had  now  quitted  some  of  those  employ- 
marts,  no  more  to  be  engaged  in  them,  and  was  to  act 
from  henceforth  in  a  new  sphere,  he  thought  it  proper  to 
•ecure  himself  with  regard  to  die  past,  by  obtaining  a 
mil  acquittance  and  discharge  from  the  King.  This  the 
King  granted  him  in  the  fullest  and  amplest  manner,  by 
™  letters  patent,  dated  May  22,  1368. 

A  Parliament  was  summoned  to  be  held  at  West- 
minster, May  27,  136Q.  The  King,  Lords  and  Commons 
being  assembled  in  the  painted  chamber,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  Lord  Chancellor,  declared  the  cause  of 
their  meeting.*  The  King  summoned  a  Parliament  to 
meet  Feb.  24,  1370-1,  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
IWykeham]  opened  with  a  speech,  f  In  this  Parliament 
me  Lords  and  Commons  represented  to  the  King,  that 
the  govwnment  of  the  realm  had  been  for  a  long  time  ift 
tte  hands  of  men  of  the  Church,  by  which  many  mischiefs 
h*t  in  tunes  past  happened,  and  more  might  happen  ia 
«m«s  to  come,  to  the  disherison  of  the  crown,  and  great 
prejudice  of.  the  kingdom :  they  petitioned,  therefore, 
w«  secular  men  only  might  be  principal  officers  of  the 
Afl)r>  courts  and  household,  and  none  of  the  Clergy: 
"■wag  unto  the  King  his  prerogative  of  choosing  and 
removing  officers,  provided  they  be  of  the  laity.  The 
£hp  answer  to  this  petition  was  only,  That  he  would 
j^erein  by  advice  of  his  council.  Though  he  declined 
Parting  their  request,  so  as  to  make  a  law  inconsequence 

2L*  aL-  futUre '  ?et  he  9°on  Te9olved  to  comply  with 
mw  desire  for  the  present.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
<*  March  14,  the  Bishop  delivered  the  great  seal  to  the 
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£ing,  which  the  King  two  days  after  gave  to  Sir  Robert 
de  Thorp.  The  Bishop  was  present  at  the  ceremony  of 
constituting  the  new  Chancellor,  and  afterwards  at  that 
of  his  first  opening  the  great  seal  in  Westminster  Hall. 
From  which  circumstances,  as  well  as  from  the  state  of 
the  case  itself,  we  may  conclude,  that  he  was  neither 
dismissed  with  any  marks  of  the  King's  displeasure,  nor 
was  himself  dissatisfied  with  his  removal.  To  the  same 
purpose  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  two  great  and  two 
privy  seals,  one  of  each  of  which  was  made  the  year 
before,  on  the  King's  resuming  the  title  and  arms  of 
France,  remained  by  commission  from  the  King  in  hit 
custody  till  the  28th.  of  the  same  month,  when  he  de- 
livered them  to  the  King ;  and  that  soon  after  he  received 
the  King's  writ  of  summons  to  attend  the  great  council 
which  was  held  at  Winchester,  to  consider  of  a  proper 
method  of  levying  the  £50flQO-  granted  by  Parliament. 
To  this  great  council  only  3  other  Bishops,  4  Abbots, 
and  13  temporal  Lords,  were  summoned,  with  whom 
were  joined  some  of  the  Commons  named  by  the  King. 
Neither  have  we  any  reason  to  imagine,  that  the  Bishop, 
in  particular,  was  in  any  degree  of  disfavour  with  the 
Commons,  or  was  at  all  sunk  in  their  esteem  and  con- 
fidence. We  find  that  in  the  year  1373,  the  Commons 
name  him  with  7  other  Lords,  whom  they  petition  to 
have  appointed  as  a  committee,  to  confer  with  them  on 
the  supplies  to  be  granted  to  the  King.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  removal  of  the  Clergy  from  offices  of  state 
was  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  was  not  their  friend.  I  know  not  with  what  founda- 
tion this  is  said,  with  regard  to  the  Duke's  inclination 
towards  the  Clergy  in  general,  at  this  time;  as  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  in  particular,  he  seems  on  the 
contrary  to  have  continued  hitherto  very  much  in  the 
Duke's  good  graces,  who  both  before,  and  not  long  after 
this,  honoured  him  with  singular  marks  of  his  friendship 
and  confidence*  The  Duke,  before  his  setting  out  oa 
his  expeditions  to  France  in  the  years  1369  and  1373, 
obtained  of  the  King  a  grant  to  certain  trustees  named  by 
him,  of  the  custody  and  indre  administration  of  the  revenues 
of  all  his  castles,  manors,  and  estates,  for  one  year  after  his 
decease,  in  order  to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  for  other 
uses  as  he  should  direct.  He  appointed  die  Bishop  of 
Winchester  one  of  his  trustees  for  both  these  grants.    In 
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die  beginning  of  the  year  1375,  he  likewise  constituted 
him  his  attorney,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  to 
appear  and  act  for  him  in  any  of  the  courts  of  England, 
during  his  absence  at  the  Congress  of  Bruges* 

SECTION  III. 
Ecclesiastical  affairs  during  the  same  time. 

Though  Wykeham  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  affairs  of 
state,  and  so  much  taken  up  in  his  personal  attendance 
upon  the  King,  yet  he  was  not  in  the  mean  time  wanting 
to  his  episcopal  function,  or  remiss  in  the  care  of  his  dio- 
cese. While  he  was  administrator  of  the  See,  he  acted 
only  by  his  commissary-general,  John  de  Wohnenhale. 
When  he  was  in  full  possession  of  the  bishopric,  one  of 
the  first  things  that  required  his  attention,  was  the  care  of 
the  episcopal  houses  and  buildings  of  all  sorts,  which  his 
predecessor  had  left  very  much  out  of  repair  in  general, 
sad  many  of  them  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  buildings 
belonging  to  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  were  at  this  time 
very  large  and  numerous :  besides  a  great  many  granges, 
parks,  warrens,  and  the  like,  they  had  ten  or  twelve  differ- 
ent castles,  manor-houses,  or  palaces  of  residence,  pro- 
perty accommodated  for  the  reception  of  themselves  and 
their  retinue ;  to  all  which,  in  their  turns,  they  usually  re- 
torted, living  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times, 
chiefly  upon  the  produce  of  their  own  estates.  So  great 
s  demand  as  the  Bishop  had  upon  his  predecessor's  ex- 
ecutors for  dilapidations,  could  not  very  soon  or  very 
cuily  be  brought  to  an  accommodation :  however,  the  ac- 
count was  at  last  settled  between  them  without  proceding 
oo  either  side  to  law.  In  the  first  place,  they  delivered 
to  him  the  standing  stock  of  the  Bishpric,  due  to  him  by 
right  and  custom :  namely,  127  draught-horses,  1556  head 
of  black  cattle,  3876  wethers,  4777  ewes,  3521  lambs: 
tod  afterwards  for  delapidations,  in  cattle,  corn,  and  other 
goods,  to  the  value  of  £1662.  10s.  sterling.  The  Bishop 
made  a  further  demand  of  700  marks,  as  still  due  to  him, 
and  allowed  upon  account;  which  Edyngdon's  executors 
acknowledged  and  promised  to  pay.  This  matter  was 
finally  settled  Feb.  6,  1371-2.  The  Bishop  immediately 
set  about  this  great  work  of  repairing  all  the  episcopal 
buildings,  in  such  a  manner  as  might  have  been  expected 
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from  one  of  ins  generous  spirit,  and  of  his  skill  tad  espe* 
rience  in  architecture.  To  supply  himself  with  the  bint 
f  tone  in  sufficient  quantity,  he  purchased  the  use  of  the 
atone  quarries  of  Quarrer  Abbey  in  the  isle  of  Wight, 
which  were  formerly  much  in  repute,  though  now,  for 
many  ages,  disused  and  neglected.  The  Abbot  engaged 
to  assist  him  as  general  director  aud  surveyor  of  these  pre- 
parations ;  and  the  Bishop  wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  island,  both  regular  and  secular,  to  de- 
sire them  to  send  in  as  many  workmen,  carriages,  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  work,  as  they  could  supply  him 
with,  at  the  demand  and  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
Abbot ;  all  to  be  defrayed  at  his  own  expence.  In  these 
repairs  of  the  episcopal  houses,  together  with  several  new 
buildings  raised  by  him  upon  the  estates  of  the  Bishop* 
ric,  he  expended  in  the  whole  above  20,000  marks.  In 
the  year  1373,  the  Bishop  held  a  visitation  of  his  whole 
diocese  ;  not  only  of  die  secular  clergy  through  the  sever* 
al  deaneries,  but  also  of  the  monasteries  and  religious 
houses  of  all  sorts,  all  which  he  visited  in  person.  The 
next  year  he  sent'  his  commissioners,  with  powers  to  cor- 
rect and  reform  the  several  irregularities  and  abuses  which 
he  had  discovered  in  the  course  of  his  visitation.  Some 
years  afterward,  the  Bishop  having  visited  three  several 
times  all  the  religious  houses  throughout  his  diocese,  and 
being  well  informed  of  the  state  and  condition  of  each, 
and  of  die  particular  abuses  which  required  correction  and 
reformation,  beside  the  orders  which  he  had  already  given, 
and  the  remedies  which  he  <had  occasionally  applied  by 
his  commissioners,  now  issued  his  injunctions  to  each  of 
them.  They  were  accommodated  to  their  several  exigen- 
cies, and  intended  to  correct  the  abuses  introduced,  and  to 
recal  them  all  to  a  strict  observation  of  the  rales  of  their 
respective  orders.  Many  of  tijese  injunctions  are  still  ex- 
IMt,  and  are  evident  monuments  of  the  care  and  attention 
with  which  be  discharged  this  part  of  his  episcopal  duty.* 
The  Bishop  was  warned  by  the  great  abuses  which  he 


p  Lowth  here  gives  a  long  and  very  minute  account  of  the  fonndattoe 
aadconsthatieaof  the  Hospital  of  St,  Crow,  near  Winchester  5  tatai 
this  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  and  is  a  total 
digression  from  Lowth's  subject,  though  valuable  in  itself,  1  hate  seen 
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had  seen  it  St.  Cross,  to  keep  a  more  watchful  eve  upon 
other  charities  of  the  same  nature.        While  he  had  that 
affiur  upon  his  hands,  he  held  a  visitation  of  the  hospital 
of  St.  Thomas,  Southwark ;  still  proceeding  upon  the 
constitution  of  Clement  V.        Afterwards  he  visited  the 
hospital  of  Sandon  in  the  county  of  Surry.    Whatever 
irregularities  he  might  find  there,  he  met  with  no  resist* 
•nee  to  his  authority.      At  the  same  time  that  Wykeham 
was  tkus.engaged  in  the  reformation  of  these  charitable 
mtitutidnsy  he  was  forming  the  plan  of  a  much  more  noble 
and  extensive  foundation  of  his  own,  and  taking  his  mea- 
sures for  putting  it  in  execution.       He  had  long  resolved 
to  dispose  of  the  wealth  which  the  Divine  Providence  bad 
so  abundantly  bestowed  upon  him,  to  some  charitable  use 
sad  for  the  public  good ;  but  was  greatly  embarrassed 
when  he  came  to  fix  his  choice  upon  some  design  that  was 
like  to  prove  most  beneficial,  and  least  liable  to  abuse. 
He  tells  us  himself,  that  upon  this  occasion  he  diligently 
manned  and  considered  the  various  rules  of  the  religious 
triers,  and  compared  with  them  the  lives  of  their  several   . 
professors;  but  was  obliged  with  grief  to  declare,  that  he 
coaM  not  any  where  find  that  the  ordinances  of  their 
founders,  according  to  their  true  design  and  intention, 
*w  at  present  observed  by  any  of  them.    This  reflections 
affected  him  greatly,  and  inclined  him  to  take  the  resolu- 
tion of  distributing  his  rilhes  to  the  poor  with  his  own 
hands,  Tather  than  to  employ  them  in  establishing  an  in* 
stitutkm,  which  might  become  a  snare  and  an  occasion  of 
guilt  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  should  be  designed* 
After  much  deliberation,  and  devout  invocation  of  the 
Divine  assistance,  considering  how  greatly  the  number  of 
the  clergy  had  been  of  late  reduced  by  continual  wars  and 
fapeatpestUences,  he  determined  at  last  to  endeavour  to 
remedy,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  this  desolation  of  the  Church, 
ty  relieving  poor  scholars  in  their  clerical  education;  and 
to  establish  two  colleges  of  students  for  the  honour  of  God, 
sad  increase  of  his  worship,  for  the  support  and  exaltation 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the 
hberal  arts  and  sciences ;  hoping  and  trusting  that  men  of 
letters  and  various  knowledge,  and  bred  up  in  the  fear  of 
God,  would  see  more  clearly,  and  attend  more  strictly  to 
«e  obligation  lying  upon  them,  to  observe  the  rules  and 
directions  which  he  should  give  them.  Wykeham  seems  to 
nave  come  to  this  resolution,  and  in  some  measure  to  have 
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formed  in  his  mind  his  general  plan,  as  early  as  hi*  becom- 
ing Bishop-of  Winchester :  for  we  find,  that  in  little  more 
than  two  years  after,  he  had  made  purchases  of  several 
parcels  of  ground  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  which  make  the 
chief  part  of  the  site  of  his  college  there.     His  college  of 
Wincnesterf  intended  as  a  nursery  for  that  of  Oxford,  was 
part  of  his  original  plan :   for  as  early  as  1373,  before  he 
proceeded  any  further  in  his  design  for  the  latter,  he  estab- 
lished a  school  at  Winchester,  of  the  same  kind -with  die 
former,  and  for  the  same  purpose.     He  agreed  with  Rich, 
de  Herton,  that  for  ten  years,  beginning  from  Michaelmas 
of   the    year    above-mentioned,    he    should    diligently 
instruct  in  grammatical  learning,  as  many  poor  scholars 
as  the  Bishop  should  send  to  him,  and  no  others  without 
his  leave ;  that  the  Bishop  should  provide  and  allow  him 
a  proper  assistant ;   and  that  Herton,   in  case  of  his  own 
illness,  or  necessary  absence,  should  substitute  a  proper 
master.     Wykeham's  munificence  proceeded  always  from 
a  constant  generous  principle,  a  true  spirit  of  liberality. 
It  was  not  owing  to  a  casual  impulse,  or  a  sudden  emo- 
tion, but  was  the  effect  of  mature  deliberation  and  prudent 
choice.     His  enjoyment  of  riches  consisted  in  employing 
them  in  acts  of  beneficence ;  and  while  they  were  increa- 
sing upon  him,  be  was  continually  devising  proper  means 
of  disposing  Of  them  for  the  good  of  the  public :   not  de- 
laying it  till  the  time  of  his  death,  when  he  could  keep 
them  no  longer,  nor  leaving  to  the  care  of  others  what  he 
could  better  execute  himself;  but  forming  his  good  designs 
early,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  the  ability,  putting  them  in 
execution,  that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  beneficial  effects  of  them ;  and  that,  by  constant  ob- 
servation and  due  experience,  he  might  from  time  to  time 
improve  and  perfect  them,  so  as  to  render  them  yet  more 
beneficial. 

SECTION  IV. 
Hii  trouble*  in  the  iast  pear  ef  Edward  HI. 

While  Wykeham  was  pursuing  these  generous  designs, 
and  was  now  prepared  to  carry  them  into  execution,  he 
was  on  a  sudden  attacked  by  a  party  formed  against  him 
at  court,  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  only  obliged  him  to 
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lay  them  aside  far  (be  present,  but  might  tine  radurtd 
but  to  mo  inability  of  ever  resuming  them.* 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  power, 
after  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  procured 
articles  of  accusation  to  be  brought  against  the  Bishop, 
bjr  certain  persons  whose  names  are  not  transmitted  down 
to  us,  for  divers  crimes  committed  by  him  during  hi* 
administration  of  affairs:  these  were  exhibited  against 
him  about  the  beginning  of  the  next  Michaelmas  lerinj 
and  are- in  substance  as  follows.  I.  That  after  the  peace 
was  made  with  France,  the  Bishop  had  the  disposal  and 
management  of  all  the  King's  revenue!,  both  at  home 
and  beyond  sea,  with  all  the  subsidies  granted  by 
Parliament,  and  the  sums  received  for  the  ransoms  of 
the  King  of  France,  of  the  country  of  Burgundy,  and  of 
the  King  of  Scotland :  which  receipts,  reckoning  fur  it 
years,  during  the  whole  time  that  Simon  Langham,  lata 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  John  Barnard,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  were  treasurers  of  England,  (namely,  from  Nov. 
26,  1361,  to  the  year  1369,)  amount  to  .£  L , JOy.Ooo, 
sterling;  besides  100,000  francs  received  from  (Jaleauo, 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  all  the  King's  goods ;  which  for  the 
most  part  have  not  been  applied  to  the  profit  of  the  King 
and  kingdom.  And  when  the  peace  had  lasted  10  years, 
and  the  second  war  began,  the  King's  treasury  was  found 
almost  empty,  and  the  King  in  great  straits,  was 
forced  to  burthen  then  his  subjects  with  subsidies  sum! 
meats ;  assd  all  this  wae  owing  to  the  bad  iiiaiiafjemini  of 
theBwbop.  IL  That  the  said  Bishop,  without  regard 
to  God,  or  equity,  or  the  laws  of  the  realm,  caused 
Matthew  de  Gouimcv,  Thomae  Fog,  Jonas  Seyntlowe, 
Degory  Lees,  Robert  D'Eoes,  and  aeasry  other*,  who- 
se the  king'*  wars  had  behaved  well  against  the  eawaay, 
so  he  awed  sssd  rasssoesed,  to  the  mupntisMe  damage  of 
the  Kaag  awd  kingdom,  in  that  all  the  soldiers,  whew  they 
heasd  of  this   ssiaprision,    saaaawd    a 
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mode  wir  in  France,  which  occasioned  the  renewing  of 
die  war,  and  other  bad  consequeuces.  III.  That  the 
said  Bishop,  being  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  chief  of  the 
privy  council,  and  governor  of  the  great  council,  caused 
the  hostages  of  the  King  of  France,  and  particularly  the 
Dukes  of  Orleans,  Berry,  Anjou,  and  Bourbon,  and 
many  others,  to  be  released  and  set  at  liberty,  for  his 
own  profit ;  though  the  late  Prince  of  Wales  had  often 
written  both  to  the  King  and  the  said  Bishop  to  have 
diem  kept  carefully  and  securely ;  which  if  it  had  been 
done,  the  war  would  not  have  happened.  IV.  That 
when  the  governors  of  Ponthieu  had  given  timely  notice 
of  the  necessity  of  sending  succours  into  that  country  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  it,  the  said  Bishop  put  off  the  mes- 
sengers with  words,  and  took  no  care  about  it ;  so  that 
by  his  negligence,  in  not  ordering  a  proper  remedy,  that 
country  was  lost.  V.  That  in  the  year  1369,  John,  the 
son  of  John  Boulewas,  having  been  guilty  of  acquiring 
lands  without  licence,  was  fined  in  <£l00.  to  the  King 
for  his  pardon :  and  the  said  Bishop  caused  die  fine  to 
be  lessened  by  «£20.,  as  appears  by  the  memorandum  of 
its  enrolment.  VI.  That  it  having  appeared  by  an 
inquisition,  that  John  de  Kirketon  had  intruded  himself 
into  the  castle  of  Tateshale,  the  manor  of  Tomby,  and 
other  lands,  of  which  John  de  Dryby  died  possessed,  and 
had  held  the  said  castle  and  lands  for  so  long  a  time  that 
the  rents  and  profits  of  diem  amounted  to  above  8,000 
marks,  which  ought  to  have  been  placed  to  die  King's 
account,  as  the  said  castle  was  held  of  him  in  chief ;  the 
said  Bishop  caused  the  King  to  remit  all  the  said  rents 
and  profits,  for  his  own  private  advantage,  without  taking 
Or  receiving  any  thing  on  that  account  from  the  said  John 
de  Kirketon  for  the  King's  benefit.  VII.  That  when 
John  de  Barnet,  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  treasurer  of  England, 
the  said  Bishop,  by  his  own  authority,  and  without 
warrant,  caused  to  be  taken  out  of  the  King's  treasury 
the  sum  of  10,000  marks  for  buying  of  the  King's  tallies, 
ps  he  affirfned ;  which  sum  remained  in  his  hands  2  years 
and  more,  and  then  he  returned  into  the  treasury,  for  the 
said  sum,  tallies,  amounting  to  12,500  marks,  or  there- 
abouts, which  advantage  of  £,500  marks  did  not  answer 
to  the  King,  as  he  bought  every  ,£100.  for  £2,5.,  so  that 
the  increase  and  profit  to  the  King  ought  to  have  been 
27,000  marks.     V  III.  That  the  said  Bishop,  When  he 
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lay  them  aside  for  the  present,  but  might  have  reduced 
bun  to  an  inability  of  ever  resuming  them.* 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  power, 
after  the  death  of  the   Prince  of  Wales,  he  procured 
articles  of  accusation  to  be  brought  against  the  Bishop, 
kj  certain  persons  whose  names  are  not  transmitted  down 
to  us,  for  divers  crimes  committed  by  him  during  hi* 
administration  of  affairs:    these  were  exhibited  against 
him  ahput  the  beginning  of  the  next  Michaelmas  term ; 
and  are  in  substance  as  follows.     I.  That  after  the  peace 
was  made  with  France,  the  Bishop  had  the  disposal  and 
management  of  all  the  King's  revenues,  both  at  home 
and  beyond   sea,  with   all   the    subsidies   granted  by 
Parliament,  and  the  sums  received  for  the  ransoms  of 
the  King  of  France,  of  the  country  of  Burgundy,  and  of 
the  King  of  Scotland :   which  receipts,  reckoning  for  8 
years,  during  the  whole  time  that  Simon  Langham,  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  John  Barnard,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  were  treasurers  of  England,  (namely,  from  Nov. 
26,  1361,  to  the  year  1369,)  amount  to  ,£1,109,600. 
sterling;  besides  100,000  francs  received  from  Galeazzo, 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  all  the  King's  goods ;  which  for  the 
most  part  have  not  been  applied  to  the  profit  of  the  King 
and  kingdom.    And  when  the  peace  had  lasted  10  years, 
and  the  second  war  began,  the  King's  treasury  was  found 
almost  empty,    and    the    King   in    great    straits,    was 
forced  to  burthen  then  his  subjects  with  subsidies  and 
loans :  and  all  this  was  owing  to  the  bad  management  of 
the  Bishop.    II.  That  the  said  Bishop,  without  regard 

u  ^°^'  or  e9u*ty>  or  ^e  'aws  °f  ^e  realm,  caused 
Matthew  de  (Journey,  Thomas  Fog,  John  Seyntlowe, 
Degory  Lees,  Robert  D'Eues,  and  many  others,  who 
m  the  King's  wars  had  behaved  well  against  the  enemy, 
to  be  fined  and  ransomed,  to  the  inestimable  damage  of 
the  King  and  kingdom,  in  that  all  the  soldiers,  when  they 
heard  of  this  misprision,  entered  into  companies,  and 


X  Here  Lowth  has  indulged  in  a  long  historial  and  political  narrative, 
?wy  ^necessary,  except  in  reference  to  the,  art  of  book-making.— The 
ojject  of  Ms  narrative,  seems  to  be  to  connect  Wykeham  with  the  history 
«  w  yenoA.  But  as  every  reader  of  English  history  is  already  conver- 
*2rJS  v  ™  cvent8  of  «"*  period,  I  have  with  the  less  reluctance 
22f?«e  digression,  and  have  paused  on  from  p.  96  to  p.  109,  as  it 
JWto  be  numbered,  for  there  is  a  typographical  error  here  in  the 
W««  of  Lowth  :-what  should  be  p,  109  purports  to  be  93.-BMT.J 
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this  afenatiesi  weie  die  Bishop's  affairs  when  the  Parliament 
was  opened  Jan.  27th.  His  great  adversary  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  had  re-established  his  power  at  court  beyond 
all  opposition* 

The  commons  having  granted  the  subsidies,  petitioned 
the  King,  that  in  consideration  of  the  year  of  his  jubilee, 
the  50th  of  his  reign  just  now  completed,  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  an  act  of  general  pardon  to  his 
subjects,  of  all  crimes  committed  before  the  beginning  of 
the  said  year,  as  he  had  done  at  the  50th  year  of  his  age. 
To  this  petition  the  King  gave  his  consent.  The  only 
person  excepted  out  of  this  general  pardon  was  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  in  the  following  words  of  the  statute: 
"  But  always  it  is  the  Kynge's  mind,  that  Sir*  William 
Wikham  Byshop  of  Winchester,  shall  nothing  enjoye  of 
the  said  graces,  graunts,  and  pardons,  nor  in  no  wise  be 
comprised  within  the  sanie.f" 

Though  the  Bishop  had  received  no  writ  of  summons 
to  parliament  from  the  King,  yet  he  was  regularly  sum- 
moned to  convocation  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
mandate,  executed  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  Cler- 
gy met  in  Convocation  Feb.  3.  As  soon  as  the  King's 
message  was  delivered  to  the  house,  setting  forth  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  affairs,  and  desiring  a  suitable  subsidy,  Wil- 
liam Courtney,  Bishop  of  London,  stood  up  and  made  a 
grievous  complaint  of  many  injuries  done  to  himself  and 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  of  which  he  exhibited  to  the 
house  a  particular  account  in  writing ;  and  begged  them 
not  to  consent  to  any  subsidy,  till  satisfation  was  made  to 
jthe  parties. injured.  The  whole  house,  in  a  manner, 
seconded  the  Bishop  of  London's  motion,  as  far  as  it  re- 
garded the  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  and  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  their  head,  de- 
clared, that  they  looked  upon  the  proceedings  against 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  an  injury  done  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy,  and  an  infringement  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Church  ;  that  they  would  in  no  wise  enter  upon  the 


•  Acommon title Jjjjen  formerly  to  CJe*gy5enJ?f  jH  *<*reSi«l2jB 
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business  proposed  to  them  till  all  the  members  of  the  clergy 
were  united ;  that  as  it  concerned  all,  it  ought  to  be  ap- 
proved of  all.    The  Archbishop,  being  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster's  party,  or  afraid  of  offending  him,  would  have 
declined  meddling  with  their  suit :  but  they  persisted  so 
firmly  in  their  resolution,  that  he  was  obliged  to  prorogue 
the  Convocation,  and  wait  upon  the  King  with  a  represen- 
tation of  their  grievances.       The  King  took  time  to  con- 
sider  more  particularly  of  their  petitions,  and  dismissed 
the  Archbishop  with  a  promise,  in  general  terms,  that  all 
the  matters  complained  of  should  be  redressed.     Among 
these  petitions  of  the  Convocation,  that  which  relates  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  is  expressed  in  the  following  terms : 
"  As  to  what  concerns  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  that  the 
things  under-written,  which  are  attempted  against  him, 
may  be  duly  redressed.  In  the  first  place,  that  die  tempor- 
alties  of  his  Church,  without  sufficient  consent  and  assent 
of  those  to  whom  it  pertaineth,  and  whose  assent  is  requi- 
red in  this  behalf,  have  been  taken  into  the  hands  of  the 
King:  and  moreover,  besides  that  he  hath  no  where  to  lay 
his  head  in  the  temporal  manors  of  his  Church,  he  hath 
been  forbidden,  as  by  command  of  our  lord  the  King,  so 
he  was  informed,  to  make  his  abode  in  several  monasteries, 
priories,  and  other  places  of  his  diocese,  foundation,  and 
patronage ;  by  which  causes  the  said  Bishop  suffereth 
great  grievances,  the  jurisdiction  of  holy  Church  is  in- 
fringed, and  the  execution  of  his  pastoral  office  in  divers 
manners  interrupted."    This  petition  is  the  only  one  of 
them  to  which  the  King,  after  having  considered  of  them, 
did  not  vouchsafe  to  give  any  answer.     H  owever,  the  Con- 
vocation maintained  their  resolution  with  such  steadiness 
that  the  Archbishop  could  get  nothing  done  in  the  King's 
business,  without  sending  for  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
He  returned  to  Southwark  on  this  occasion,  about  the 
middle  of  February.    He  took  his  place  in  Convocation, 
and  was  received  by •  the  whole  assembly  with  all  possible 
maris  of  respect  and  reverence.     The  session  of  Parlia- 
ment ended  February  23,  and  that  of  Convocation  about 
ft  week  after.     The  Bishop  still  continued  at  Southwark, 
though  the  late  remonstrauces  of  the  clergy  seem  to  have 
had  but  little  effect  in  bringing  his  affairs  nearer  to  au  ac- 
commodation with  the  court.      The  King,  iustead  of  re- 
storing his  temporalties,  soon  after  made  a  graut  of  them 
IP  his  grandson  Richard,  in  part  of  payment  of  4,000 
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^  m>  had  settled  on  him  at  tke  tone  of 
of  Wales,  and  declaring  him  bar 
This  was  supposed  to  have  bees 
Lancaster,  with  *  design  of  taking 
^.4^^  **t  odiousness  of  his  proceedings  against 
^^^  *m*  m  make  himself  a  little  more  popular 
x   ^^  in  this  instance  of  good  will  towards  the 
jtr       Nothing  more  was  done  in  die  Bishop's 
^    ..    mat  19th  following,  when  the  King  restored  to 
^    •*»  «*ii0efalties,  in  consideration  of  his  having  under- 
^^  *  m  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke 
a**  «****»  and  others  of  the  privy  council,  certain  bur* 
Tin  4  .*teef  of  the  King,  and  for  the  defence  of  his 
j^jflfrft :  namely,  he  was  to  fit  out  upon  the  sea,  three 
40*  «w,  in  each  ship  fifty  men  at  arms  and  fifty  arch* 
.v   *t  <M»  Quarter  of  a  year,  at  such  wages  as  were 
nn^  |Nuk)  by  the  King,  but  me  King  was  to  pay  the 
-fc^-r  v*  die  mariners :  and  in  case  such  voyage  should 
»,x  «4*  place,  he  was  to  pay  to  the  King  the  sum  to 
%iks4  me  wages  of  the  said  300  men  by  reasonable  com- 
ifrttirf*  should  amount.      His  sponsors  for  the  due  per- 
^jwsnct  of  these  articles,  were  Edmund  de  Mortimer 
*m*  *f  March,  Richard  earl  of  Arundel,  and  Thomas  de 
H4*cfcemp  earl  of  Warwick,  then  present  in  council. 
tV**>  were  three  of  the  most  considerable  lords  in  the 
V4^\kmt ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  it  was  by  their 
4st*vtful  intercession  that  the  Bishop  obtained  tbe  restn 
***Nl  of  his  temporalties.     It  has  been  said,  mat  he  pro- 
x*wd  this  grant  by  purchasing  Alice  Perrers's  good  offices 
%4lh  the  King  in  his  favor,  by  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
laud,  and  larger  promises  of  future  services ;  aud  that  she 
twitted  this  point  for  him  very  much  against  the  inclinations 
vl  Her  friend  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.     This  has  been  ad- 
vanced without  any  other  foundation  of  proof,  or  colour 
V>l  probability,  than  the  supposed  influence  of  this  lady 
*itn  the  King,  by  some  late  writers/at  a  time  when,  as  it 
Wuld  not  possibly  be  verified,  so  neither  could  it  easily 
he  confuted. 

OnJune£l,1377,diedEdwaidIII.  And  thus  tbe  Bishop 
had  the  satisfaction  of  being,  in  some  measure,  restored  to 
Ike  favour  of  mis  excellent  prince,  his  great  patron  and  be- 
nefactor, a  few  days  before  his  death:  if  he  may  be  supposed 
ever  to  have  forfeited  it,  which  he  r  -^  'nly  did  not,  HiH 
*L~  King  himself  had,  in  frmannei  Us  own  liberty. 
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Upon  the  accession  of  .Richard  II.  to  the  throne,  all 
dniculties  with  regard  to  the  Bishop's  affairs  ceased 
immediately ;  which  gives  us  a  further  presumption,  that 
Alice  Ferrers  had  no  hand  in  removing  them,  for  her 
power  was  now  at  an  end.  He  was  summoned  to  attend 
at  the  King's  coronation,  by  the  King's  writ,  dated  June 
26th.,  and  accordingly  assisted  at  that  ceremony  July  15. 
His  pardon  passed  the  privy  seal  on  the  31st.  of  the  same 
month,  as  soon  as  a  thing  of  this  nature,  at  such  a  time, 
could  well  be  dispatched.  It  is  conceived  in  the  fullest 
and  most  extensive  terms  possible,  as*  Lord  Coke  has 
particularly  observed. 

SECTION  V. 

CM  effein  during  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

[As  this  section  is  merely  political  and  historical,  and  the  substance  of 
it  vsjbe  read  hi  the  History  of  England,  I  have  passed  on  to  section  VI., 
f>  17a>  where  the  Biography,  properly  so  called,  is  resumed*— Edit.J 

SECTION  VI. 
Ecclesiastioal  affaire  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  to  the  throne, 
Wykeliam,  now  delivered  from  the  persecution  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  disengaged,  as  far  as  his  high 
station  and  great  authority  would  permit,  from  his  former 
constant  attendance  on  public  affairs,  was  resolved  to 
make  use  of  the  opportunity  and  leisure  which  these  cir- 
cumstances afforded  him,  and  applied  himself  to  the  great 
work  of  executing  his  design  for  his  two  Colleges,  upon 
which  he  had  long  before  been  determined,  and  for 
which  he  had  many  years  been  making  preparations* 
His  whole  plan,  was  formed  at  once ;  and  the  design  was 
noble,  uniform,  and  complete.  It  was  no  less  than  to 
provide  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  and  instruction  of 
200  scholars,  to  afford  them  a  liberal  support,  and  to 
lead  them  through  a  perfect  course  of  education ;  from  the 
first  elements  of  letters,  through  the  whole  circle  of  the 


-1  Up  »wrt  large  and  beneficial  pardons  by  letters  patents,  which  we 
5g«_fead  and  do  remember,  were  that  to  William  Wykeham,  Bishop  of 
"ttctafcr*  (for  good  men  will  never  reftue  God  and  the  King's  pardon, 
XF!!***2*7  »*o  doth  often  offend  both  of  them;)  and  that  other  to 
S°f^WoUfy,  Cardinal  i  which  are  learnedly  and  largely  penned,". 
nt.  instil  chap.  U& 
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•deuces  It  property  and  naturally  consisted  of  two  pert** 
rightly  forming  two  establishments,  the  one  subordinate 
to  the  other.  The  design  of  the  one  was  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  science,  that  of  the  other,  to  raise  and 
complete  the  superstructure  ;  the  former  was  to  supply 
the  latter  with  proper  subjects,  and  die  latter  was  to 
improve  the  advantages  received  in  the  former.  The 
plan  was  truly  great,  and  an  original  in  its  kind :  as 
Wykeham  had  no  example  to  follow  in  it,  so  no  person  has 
yet  been  found,  who  has  had  the  ability  or  the  generosity 
to  follow  his  example,  except  one,  and  that  a  King  of 
England,  who  has  done  him  the  honour  to  adopt  and  to 
copy  his  whole  design.  The  work  which  demanded  his 
attention  at  this  time,  was  to  erect  his  college  at  Oxford ; 
the  society  of  which  he  had  already  completed  and 
established,  and  that,  some  years  before  he  began  to  raise 
the  building.  For  he  proceeded  here  in  the  same  method, 
which,  as  I  have  already  shewn,  he  took  At  Winchester; 
as  he  began  there  with  forming  a  private  grammar  school, 
provided  with  proper  masters,  and  maintained  and  sup- 
ported in  it  the  full  number  of  scholars,  which  he  after- 
wards established  in  his  college;  so  at  Oxford,  in  the  first 
place,  he  formed  his  society,  appointed  them  a  governor, 
allowed  them  a  liberal  maintenance,  provided  them  with 
lodgings,  and  gave  them  rules  and  directions  for  their  be- 
haviour ;  not  only  that  his  beneficence  might  not  seem  to  he 
fruitless  and  ineffectual  while  it  was  only  employed  in  mak- 
ing his  purchases  of  lands,  and  raising  his  building,  which 
would  take  up  a  considerable  time ;  but  that  he  might  be- 
stow his  earliest  attention,  and  his  greatest  care  in  forming 
and  perfecting  the  principal  part  of  his  design,  and  that  the 
life  and  soul,  as  it  were,  might  be  ready  to  inform  and 
animate  the  body  of  his  college  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
finished,  and  so  the  whole  system  be  at  once  completed 
in  every  part  of  it.  This  preparatory  establishment,  I 
imagine,  took  place  about  the  same  time  with  that  at 
Winchester,  that  is,  in  1373:  which  agrees  with  thr 
account  that  some  authors  give,  that  it  was  7  years  before 
the  foundation  of  the  building  was  laid :  but  they  are 
mistaken,  in  supposing  that  there  were  only  50  scholars 
maintained  by  him  in  this  manner ;  for  it  appears  by  the 
rolls  of  accompta  of  New  College .  that  in   1376,  the 
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Jk  Wfkekam  Wwton  EpUcopi;  and  that  it  had  been 
established,  probably  to  the  same  number,  at  least  as 
eariy  as  Sept  1375.  Richard  Tone  worth,  fellow  of 
Merton  College,  was  appointed  by  him  governor  of  this 
society,  with  the  title  of  warden,  and  a  salary  of  «£fiO.  per 
annum.  The  fellows  were  lodged  in  Blakehall,  Herthal, 
Shulehall,  Maydenhall,  and  Hamerhall;  the  expence  of 
their  kgding  amounted  to  «£l0.  13s.  4d.  per  annum. 
They  were  allowed  each  of  them  Is.  6d.  per  week  for 
their  commons:  and  they  had  proper  servants  to  attend 
them,  who  had  suitable  stipends. 

In  1379,  the  Bishop  completed  his  several  purchases 
of  lands  for  the  site  of  his  college,  and  immediately  took 
his  measures  for  erecting  his  building.  In  the  first  place, 
he  obtained  the  King's  patent,  granting  him  licence  to 
found  his  college :  it  is  dated  June  30,  1379*  He  pro* 
cured  likewise  the  Pope's  bull  to  die  same  effect.  He 
published  his  Charter  of  foundation  Nov.  26,  following ; 
by  which  he  entitled  his  college,  Arinte  JKarif  Calbgr  of 
■typufjtito  in  Axcnfafe.  It  was  then  vulgarly  called:  the 
Mew  College,  which  became  in  time  a  sort  of  proper 
name  for  it,  and  in  common  use  continues  to  be  so  to  tnis 
day.  At  the  same  time,  upon  the  resignation  of  Tone- 
worth,  he  constituted  his  kinsman,  Nicholas  Wykeham, 
warden,  with  a  salary  of  £40.  per  annum.  On  the  5th. 
of  March  following,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid  :  the  building  was  finished  in 
6  years,  and  the  society  made  their  public  entrance  into 
it  with  much  solemnity  and  devotion,  singing  litanies, 
and  marching  in  procession,  with  the  cross  borne  before 
them,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  April  14,  1386.  The 
society  consists  of  a  warden  and  70  poor  scholars,  clerks, 
students  in  theology,  canon  and  civil  law,  and  philosophy ; 
20  are  appointed  to  the  study  of  laws,  10  of  them  to  that 
of  the  canon,  and  10  to  that  of  the  civil  law ;  the  remain- 
ing 50  are  to  apply  themselves  to  philosophy  (or  arts)  and 
theology;  two  of  them,  however,  are  permitted  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  two  likewise  to  that 
of  astronomy ;  all  of  whom  are  obliged  to  be  in  priets' 
orders  within  a  certain  time,  except  in  case  of  Lawful 
impediment  Besides  these  there  are  10  priests,  3  clerks, 
and  16  boys  or  choristers,  to  minister  in  the  service  of 
the  chapel. 
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The  body  of  statutes,  which  Wykeham  gate  to  his  col- 
lege, was  a  work  upon  which  he  bestowed  much  time  and 
constant  attention.  It  was  the  result  of  great  meditation 
and  study,  assisted,  confirmed,  and  brought  to  maturity 
by  long  observation  and  experience.  He  began  it  with 
the  first  establishment  of  his  society,  and  he  was  continu- 
ally improving  and  perfecting  it,  almost  as  long  as  he  lived : 
and  accordingly,  it  has  been  always  considered  as  the  most 
judicious  aud  the  most  complete  performance  in  its  kind, 
and  as  the  best  model  which  the  founders  of  colleges  in 
succeeding  times  had  to  follow,  and  which  indeed  most  of 
them  have  dither  copied  or  closely  imitated. 

That  the  first  draught  of  his  statutes  was  made  as 
early  as  I  have  mentioned,  appears  from  a  letter  of  Wyke- 
ham  himself,  which  he  wrote  to  the  warden  of  his  college 
soou  after  the  society  had  made  their  first  entrance  into  it. 
In  this  letter  he  speaks  of  his  statutes,  as  duly  published 
and  promulged,  and  in  times  past  frequently  made  known 
unto  them.  The  great  care  and  attention  which  he  em- 
ployed in  revising  his  statutes,  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
improving  them  continually,  appears  very  evidently  from 
an  ancient  draught  of  them  still  extant,  and  in  which  the 
many  alterations,  corrections,  and  additions,  made  in  the 
margin,  shew  plainly  how  much  pains  he  bestowed  updo 
this  important  work ;  with  how  much  deliberation,  and 
with  what  great  exactness  he  weighed  every  the  most 
minute  particular  belonging  to  it.  The  text  of  these 
statutes  appears*  by  some  circumstances  which  it  is  need- 
less here  to  enlarge  upon,  to  have  been  drawn  up  about 
1386 ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  die  first  which  he  ever 
made,  since  at  that  time  he  speaks  of  his  statutes  as  often 
and  long  before  published.  At  the  end  of  1369*  he  ap- 
pointed commissaries  to  receive  the  oaths  of  the  warden  and 
scholars  of  his  college,  to  observe  the  statutes  which  he 
then  transmitted  to  them,  sealed  with  his  seal :  this  was  a 
new  edition  of  them,  much  corrected  and  improved ;  for 
I  suppose  it  contained  all  the  marginal  alterations  and 
additions  above  mentioned.  He  gave  a  third  edition  of 
his  statutes,  reckoning  from  the  time  when  his  college  ww 
finished,  still  much  enlaraed  and  corrected,  an  ancient 
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that  of  1389 :  with  that  he  sent  to  his  college  a  new 
likewise  of  his  statutes,  still  revised  and  enlarged  :  it  is  the 
last  which  he  gave,  and  is  the  same  with  that  now  in  force. 

The  manner  of  election  into  his  college  at  Oxford, 
seems  to  have  been  unhappily  altered  for  the  worse*  The 
method  which  he  established  at  the  first,  and  which  was 
accordingly  observed,  I  believe,  till  1393,  was  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  of  the  preceding  year  by  an  annual  election, 
and  that  in  case  before  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  current 
year  were  passed,  there  should  happen  six  or  more  vacan- 
cies, they  were  to  be  filled  up  by  an  inter-elettion.  The 
only  inconvenience  of  this  method  was,  that  the  society 
would  very  often  want  its  full  compliment  of  members ; 
and  Wykeham  was  very  unwilling  that  any  part  of  his 
bounty  should  ever  lie  dormant  and  inactive*  By  making 
it  a  pre-election  to  supply  the  vacancies  immediately,  each 
as  they  should  fall  in  the*  year  ensuing,  he  effectually  pre- 
vented this  inconvenience ;  but,  at  the  same  time  opened  a 
door  to  much  greater  inconveniencies,  to  which  the  new 
method  has  been  found  liable;  to  the  greatest  possible 
perversion  of  his  charity,  a  shameful  traffic  between  the 
fellow  of  the  college  that  begins  to  sit  loose  to  the  society, 
wd  the  presumptive  successor ;  an  abuse  of  which  he  was 
not  aware,  the  simplicity  and  probity  of  that  age  perhaps 
^fording  no  example  of  the  like.  The  laws  of  the  realm 
have  since  endeavoured  to  remedy  all  abuses  of  this  kind, 
hut  in  vain ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  in  the  power  of  those,  who 
ub  most  concerned  to  do  it,  to  prevent  them  in  every 
awtonce :  but  it  behoves  all  such  to  exert  their  utmost 
diligence  and  resolution  in  putting  an  effectual  stop  to  so 
scandalous  a  practice,  if  they  have  any  regard  for  the  honor 
of  their  society,  or  for  their  own  reputation. 

Wykeham  endowed  his  college  with  lands  and  estates, 
whose  revenues,  at  mat  time,  were  fully  sufficient  for  the 
wpport  of  it,  and  amply  supplied  all  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses for  which  he  designed  it;  he  procured  a  bull  of  the 
Pope,  confirming  his  statutes,  and  exempting  bis  college 
from  aU  archi-episcopal  and  episcopal  jurisdiction,  except 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  for  by  his  statutes  he 
had  appointed  bis  successors  the  Bishops  of  Winchester 
to  be  the  sole  visitors  of  it,  recommending  it  to  their  pro- 
tection and  patronage.  He  himself,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
cherished  his  young  society  with  all  the  care  and  affection 
of  a  tender  parent.     He  assisted  them  with  his  directions 
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in  the  management  of  all  their  affairs  i  he  held  several 
visitations  of  his  college  by  his  commissaries ;  namely,  in 
1385,  1392,  and  1400.  And  thence  he  supplied  himself 
with  men  of  learning  and  abilities,  whom  he  admitted  to  a 
more  intimate  attendance  upon  him,  and  by  whom  he 
transacted  all  his  business :  such  were  Nicholas  Wyke- 
ham,  John  Elmer,  John  and  Robert  Keton,  Walter  Aude, 
Simon  Membury,  and  others ;  whom  he  rewarded  with 
ample  preferments. 

-  While  the  Bishop  was  engaged  in  building  his  college 
at  Oxford,  he  established,  in  proper  form,  his  society  at 
Winchester.  His  charter  of  foundation  bears  date  Oct.  20, 
1382,  by  which  he  nominates  Thomas  de  Cranle  warden, 
admits  the  scholars,  and  gives  his  college  the  same  name 
of  *ttntt  4Harie  Celbgr  of  BHpnd)e<tre.  The  next  year 
after  he  had  finished  his  building  at  Oxford,  he  began 
that  at  Winchester,  for  which  he  had  obtained  both  the 
Pope's  and  the  King's  licence  long  before.  A  natural 
affection  and  prejudice  for  the  very  place  which  he  had 
frequented  in  his  early  days,  seems  to  have  had  its  weight 
in  determining  the  situation  of  it:  the  school  which  Wyke- 
ham  went  to  when  he  was  a  boy,  was  where  his  college 
now  stands.  The  first  stone  was  laid  March  26,  1387, 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning :  it  took  up  six  years  in 
building,  and  the  warden  and  society  made  their  solemn 
entrance  into  it,  chanting  in  procession,  at  nine  o'clock 
hi  the  morning  of  March  28,  1393.  The  school  had  now 
subsisted  near  20  years,  having  been  opened  at  Michael- 
mas 1373.  It  was  completely  established  from  the  first 
to  its  full  number  of  seventy  scholars,  and  to  all  other  in- 
tents and  purposes ;  and  continued  all  along  to  furnish 
the  society  at  Oxford  with  proper  subjects  by  election. 
It  was  at  first  committed  to  the  care  of  a  master  and 
under-master  only:  in  1382,  it  was  placed  under  the  su- 
perior government  of  a  warden.  This  was  the  whole  so- 
ciety that  made  their  formal  entrance  into  it  as  above- 
mentioned.  Till  the  college  was  erected,-  they  were  pro- 
vided with  lodgings  in  die  parish  of  St.  John  upon  the 
hill.  The  first  nomination  of  fellows,  was  made  by  the 
founder,  Dec.  20,  1394.  He  nominated  five  only,  tho' 
he  had  at  that  time  determined  the  number  to  be  ten ;  but 
the  chapel  was  not  yet  quite  finished,  nor  was  it  dedicated 
and  consecrated  till  the  middle  of  the  next  year :  aoon 
after  which  we  may  suppose  that  the  full  number  of 
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fellows,  and  of  all  ftther  members  designed  to  bear  a  more 
particular  relation  to  the  service  of  it,  was  completed  by 
him.  The  whole  society  consists  of  a  warden,  seventy 
poor  scholars,  to  be  instructed  in  grammatical  learning, 
tea  secular  priests  perpetual  fellows,  three  priests  chap** 
lains,  three  clerks,  and  sixteen  choristers;  and  for  the  in* 
structkm  of  the  scholars,  a  schoolmaster,  and  an  under- 
master  or  usher. 

The  statutes  which  he  gave  to  his  college  at  Winchester, 
and  which  are  referred  to  in  the  charter  of  foundation,  are 
as  it  were  the  counterpart  of  those  of"  his  college  at 
Oxford:  he  amended,  improved,  and  enlarged  the  former 
by  the  same  steps  as  he  had  done  the  latter ;  and  he  gave 
the  last  edition,  and  received  the  oaths  of  the  several 
members  of  the  society  to  the  observance  of  them,  by 
his  commissaries  appointed  for  that  purpose,  Sept,  9, 
1400.  In  this  case  he  had  no  occasion  to  make  a  par- 
ticular provision  in  constituting  a  visitor  of  his  college ; 
the  situation  of  it  coincided  with  his  design,  and  he  left 
^  UQder  *e  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Diocesan,  the, 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Wykeham  enjoyed  for  many  years  the  pleasure, — a 
pleasure  die  greatest  to  a  good  and  generous  heart  that 
can  be  enjoyed, — of  seeing  the  good  effects  of  his  own 
beneficence,  and  receiving  in  them  the  proper  reward  of 
his  pious  labours ;  of  observing  his  colleges  growing  up 
wider  his  eye,  and  continually  bringing  forth  those  fruits 
of  virtue,  piety,  and  learning,  which  he  had  reason  to 
«pect  from  them.  They  continued  still  to  rise  in  repu- 
tation, and  furnished  the  church  and  state  with  many 
enunent  and  able  men  in  all  professions.  Not  long  after 
his  death,  one  of  his  own  scholars,  whom  he  had  himself 
ften  educated  in  both  his  societies,  and  raised  under  his 
inspection,  and  probably  with  his  favour  and  assistance 
in  conjunction  with  his  own  great  merits,  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  eminence,  became  an  illustrious  follower  of  his 
peat  example.  This  was  Henry  Chicheley,  Archbishop 
°f  Canterbury ;  who,  besides  a  chantry  and  hospital, 
i«Hch  he  built  at  Higham-Fenrers,the  place  of  his  birth; 
founded  likewise  All  Souls'  College  in  Oxford.* 

ia  aIuS  mju^  ^relevant  matter  about  AU  Sonfa,  Eton,  Cambridge,  &c. 
EnJjyjS  and.. l  have  passed  on  to  the  biography  in  hand,  at  p.  201,  of 
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The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  ami  the  Abbots  of  St 
Austin's  in  the  same  city,  interfered  very  much  with  one 
another  in  their  situation  and  privileges ;  and  it  was  not 
to  be  expected,  that  two  such  great  personages*  in  such 
circumstances,  should  ever  be  good  neighbours.  The 
constant  jealousy  that  arose  from  hence,  was  in  effect  the 
cause  of  frequent  disputes  between  them:  the  Archbishops 
watched  every  opportunity  of  establishing  a  disputed 
power:  and  the  Abbots  were  always  upon  their  guard 
against  all  attempts  from  that  quarter.  In  1380,  Sudbury, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  a  mind  to  assert  his 
•authority  over  the  abbey,  as  legate  by  office  of  the  holy 
See,  though  it  was  exempt  from  his  Archi-epbcopal 
jurisdiction :  he  pretended  to  make  a  visit  of  devotion  ta 
the  bodies  of  the  saints  buried  there,  and  coming  thither 
robed  in  his  pontificals,  and  with  the  cross  carried  before 
him.  Michael  Peckham  the  Abbot,  alleging,  in  defence 
of  the  privilege  and  exemption  of  his  abbey,  that  he  bad 
no  right  to  come  thither  in  such  form  and  without  per- 
mission, shut  the  gates  against  him,  and  placed  a  guard 
of  armed  men  there  to  resist  him,  if  he  should  attempt  to 
enter  by  force.  Here  was  matter  enough  for  a  long  and 
violent  contention:  the  Archbishop  made  his  complaint 
to  the  Pope  of  the  injury  and  affront  offered  him,  and  the 
Abbot  on  the  other  hand,  pleaded  the  rights  and  immu- 
nities of  his  abbey.  The  Pope  referred  the  whole  matter 
to  Wykeham,  and  by  his  bull  gave  him  full  powers  to 
judge  in  the  cause,  to  cite  all  persons,  however  privileged 
■  and  exempted,  and  to  give  sentence  in  it,  which  was  to 
be  final  and  without  appeal*  Wykeham  seems  to  have 
been  very  properly  chosen  upon  this  occasion,  as  one  to 
whom  neither  party  was  like  to  have  any  exception:  the 
Archbishop  could  have  no  distrust  of  one  of  bis  brethren; 
•and  no  Bishop  would  probably  have  been  more  agreeable 
to  the  Abbot  than  the  person  from  whose  hands,  by  the 
Pope's  permission,  and  at  his  own  request,  be  had 
received  the  solemn  benediction,  on  his  promotion  to  that 
great  dignity.  But  he  had  too  much  experience  and 
caution  to  be  over-hasty  in  proceeding  hi  so  delicate  an 
affair,  in  which  die  most  prudent  and  upright  arbitrator 
could  only  expect  to  reap  offence  and  ill-will  from  one 
or  other,  or  perhaps  both  the  parties.    However,  the 
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To*erJrill,  prevented  all  difficulties  of  this  kind,  ml 
put  an  end  to  Ac  whole  dispute  for  the  present 

In  1388,  Ac  Bishops  and  Clergy  began  to  be  greatly 
titrated  at  Ae  progress  which  Wickliff  'a  principles  and 
doctrines  were  daily  making,  and  especially  in  the  um- 
may  of  Oxford.  Several  professors  and  doctors  of  Ae 
fast  dtfoactkm  for  learning  Aere,  began  to  defend  and 
naistaiB  them  in  Ae  schools,  and  to  preach  Aem  pub- 
licly; and  in  so  doing,  were  openly  encouraged  and 
supported  by  Ae  countenance  of  Ae  magistrates  of  Ae 
anrautv,  and  particularly  by  Ae  authority  of  Ae  chan- 
cellor, fir.  Robert  Rygge. 

A  great  quarrel  happened  Ais  year  between  Ae  priory 
ef  StFrideswyd  and  the  university  of  Oxford,  on  occasion 
ef  the  letter's  encroaching  upon  certain  rights  and  privi- 
lege! of  the  former.  The  King,  upon  frequent  complaints 
made  to  him  by  Ae  priory,  interposed  more  Aan  once 
with  his  authority,  by  writs  directed  to  the  university, 
forbidding  all  such  encroachments,  but  without  effect. 
Upon  which  he  gave  a  commission  to  our  Bishop  and  G 
otbew,  to  enquire  into  Ae  merits  of  Ae  cause,  and  td 
determine  it  finally.  The  commissioners  gave  judgment 
in  faour  of  Ae  priory,  and  Ae  university  submitted  to 
their  decision. 

Oar  Bishop  was  likewise  one  of  four  commissioners 
appointed  by  Ae  King  to  judge  in  a  dispute  Aat  had 
srren  among  the  fellows  of  Oriel  College,  on  occasion 
sf  Ae  ekctkm  of  a  provost  in  1885,  which  was  happily 
composed  by  their  interposition. 

Wykeham  had  no  sooner  finished  his  college  at  Wmton, 
than  he  was  looking  out  for  some  new  subject  upon 
which  he  might  employ  his  munificence :  and  he  imme- 
diately entered  upon  Ae  design  of  repairing,  and  in 
great  part  rebuilding,  his  Cathedral  Church  m  the  same 
city,  which  was  much  decayed.  The  whole  fabric  then 
■hading  was  esected  by  Bishop  Walkelin,  who  began  it 
■*  1079.  it  was  of  Ae  Saxon  architecture,  not  greatly 
*fering  from  Ae  Roman ;  with  round  pillars  much 
stronger  than  Doric  or  Tuscan,  or  square  piers,  adorned 
Wh  smsH  pmars ;  round-headed  arches  ani  windows ; 
tad  phm  watts  on  Ae  outside,  without  buttresses :  as 
trpaasa  by  Ae  cross-aisle  and  tower,  which  remain  of 
it  te  Ass  day .  The  nave  of  Ae  Church  bad  been  for 
SosmAneht  a h*H  rendition •   Button  EdvfMfdoo  under* 
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took  to  repair  it  in  the  latter  part  of  his  time,  and  by  his 
will  ordered  bis  executors  to  finish  what  he  had  begun, 
And  whether  in  pursuance  of  his  design  and  by  his 
benefaction,  or  otherwise,  it  appears,  that  in  1371,  some 
work  of  this  kind  was  carrying  on  at  a  great  expence. 
However,  Wykeham,  upon  due  consideration  and  survey, 
found  it  either  so  decayed  and  infirm,  or  else  so  mean  in 
its  appearance,  and  so  much  below  the  dignity  of  one  of 
the  first  episcopal  Sees  in  the  kingdom,  that  he  determined 
to  take  down  the  whole  from  the  tower  westward,  and  to 
rebuild  it  both  in  a  stronger  and  more  magnificent  manner. 
This  great  work  he  undertook  in  1394,  and  entered  upon 
it  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  upon  the  following 
conditions  stipulated  between  him,  and  the  prior,  and 
convent,  who  acquit  the  Bishop  of  all  obligation  to  it,  and 
acknowledge  it  as  proceeding  from  his  mere  liberality,  and 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  God ;  they  agree  to  find  die  whole 
scaffolding  necessary  for  the  work ;  they  give  the  Bishop 
free  leave  to  dig  and  to  carry  away  chalk  and  sand  from 
any  of  their  lands,  as  he  shall  think  most  convenient  and 
useful  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  they  allow  the  whole 
materials  of  the  old  building  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of 
the  new.  He  employed  William  Winford  as  architect; 
Simon  Membury  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  work  on 
the  Bishop's  part,  and  John  Wayte,  one  of  the  monks, 
comptroller  on  the  part  of  the  convent.  As  the  Church  of 
Winchester  is  situated  in  low  ground,  which  without 
great  precaution  and  expence,  affords  no  very  sure  foun- 
dation for  so  weighty  a  structure,  Wykeham  thought  it 
safest  to  confine  himself  to  die  plan  of  die  former  build- 
ing, and  to  make  use  of  a  foundation  already  tried,  and 
subject  to  no  hs&ard.  He  even  chose  to  apply  to  his 
purpose  some  part  of  the  lower  order  of  pillars  of  the  old 
church,  thougl}  his  design  was  in  a  different  style  of 
architecture ;  that  which  we  commonly  call  Gothic,  with 
pointed  arches  and  windows,  without  key-stones,  and 
pillars  consisting  of  an  assemblage  of  many  small  ones 
closely  connected  together ;  but  which  is  more  properly 
Saracen,  for  such  was  its  origin :  the  crusades  gave  us 
an  idea  of  this  form  of  architecture,  which  afterwards 
prevailed  throughout  Europe.  The  pillars  or  pierstof 
the  old  building,  which  he  made  use  of,  were  about  16 
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according  to  the  new  design,  altering  their  form,  but 
retaking  their  strength,  and  adopting  them  as  a  firm 
basis -for  his  own  work.  The  new  pillars  are  nearly 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  old  ones ;  and  the  intercolumnation 
remains  much  the  same.  These  circumstances,  in  which 
stability  and  security  were  very  wisely  in  the  first  place 
consulted,  have  been  attended  however  with  some  incon- 
venience, as  it  seems  owing  to  them,  that  this  building 
bss  not  that  lightness  and  freedom,  and  that  elegance  of 

troportion,  which  might  have  been  expected  from  Wyke- 
am's  known  taste  in  architecture,  and  from  the  style  and 
manner  of  his  other  works  in  this  kind ;    of  which  we 
have  evident  examples  in  the  chapels  of  both  his  colleges, 
especially  in  the  western  part  of  that  of  New  College  in 
Oxford,  which  is  remarkably  beautiful.     To  the  further 
disadvantage  of  its  present  appearance,    an  alteration 
which  could  not  then  be  foreseen  has  since  happened. 
At  that  time  the  buildings  of  the  monastery  covered  the 
whole  south  side  of  the  church,  so  that  it  seemed  needless 
to  be  at  a  great  expence  upon  ornaments  in  that  part 
which  was  like  to  be  for  ever  concealed.     By  the  demo* 
lition  of  the  monastery  this  side  is  now  laid  open,  and 
discovers  a  defect  of  buttresses  and  pinnacles,  with  which 
the  north  side,  which  was  then  the  only  one  in  view,  is 
roperly  furnished.    Another  alteration  of  the  same  kind 
as  been  made  in  the  inside,  and  with  the  like  effect : 
immediately  before  the  entrance  of  the  choir  stood  die 
vestry,  which  extending  from  side  to  side  of  the  nave, 
prevented  the  entire  conformity  with  the  new  design,  but 
at  the  same  time  concealed  the  irregularity :    in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  this  was  pulled  down,  and  the  present 
beautiful  screen,  die  wo*  of  Inigo  Jones,  was  erected  ; 
but  no  care  was  taken,  by  an  easy  and  obvious  alteration, 
to  correct  a  deformity,  which  was  then  uncovered,  and 
♦till  continues  to  disgrace  the  building,  in  a  part  which, 
of  aH  others,  is  the  most  frequently  exposed  to  observa- 
tion.   However,  with  all  its  defects,  which  appear  thus 
to  be  owing  partly  to  an  accidental  and  unforeseen  change 
of  circumstances,  partly  to  the  care  of  avoiding  greater 
^conveniences,  there  is  no  fabric  of  its  kind  in  England, 
after  those  of  York  and  Lincoln,  which  excels  this  part 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester,  in  greatness, 
ttateliness,  and  majesty.     This  great  pile  took  up  about 
K>  jea/s  in  erecting,  and  was  but  just  finished  when  the 
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Bishop  died.  He  had  provided  in  his  will  for  die  entire 
completion  of  his  design  by  his  executors  in  case  of 
death ;  and  allotted  2600  marks  for  what  then  remained 
to  be  done,  besides  500  marks  for  the  glass  windows : 
this  was  about  a  year  and  half  before  it  was  finished;  by 
which  some  sort  of  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  whole 
expence. 

SECTION  VII. 
Civil  affain  during  the  loiter  part  of  ike  reign  of  Richard  IL 

(This  section  is  omitted  for  the  reasons  assigned  at  section  V.  s  and 
I  have  passed  on  to  section  VIII.  p.  20G.— Emt.J 

SECTION  VIII. 

From  tke  beginning  of  Henry  lVSe  reign  to  the  death  of 

Wyhcham, 

Wykeham  was  now  very  far  advanced  in  years,  and  had 
from  his  youth  been  constantly  engaged  in  a  multiplicity 
of  business,  ot  the  greatest  importance,  both  public  and 
private,  which  he  had  attended  with  infinite  assiduity  and 
application :  'tis  not  to  be  wondered  that  old  age  and  con- 
tinued labour,  in  conjunction,  should  bring  upon  him  those 
infirmities  which  are  the  usual  consequences  of  each  of 
them  separate ;  and  that  he  should  be  obliged,  at  last,  to 
have  recourse  to  ease  and  retirement.  He  had  been  blest 
with  an  excellent  constitution,  and  had  enjoyed  an  uncom- 
mon share  of  health.  He  had  now  been  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester above  thirty  years,  and  in  all  that  time  had  never 
been  interrupted  by  illness  in  the  attendance  upon  his 
duty  in  every  capacity,  except  once.  He  was  somewhat 
out  of  order  at  Merewell  about  the  middle  of  February 
1392-3 ;  as  I  find  by  a  procuration  which  he  sent  to  Con- 
vocation, excusing  his  absence  on  that  account.  However 
his  disorder,  whatever  it  was,  seems  not  to  have  been  sack 
as  to  hinder  his  attendance  on  common  business  at  that 
time ;  and  within  a  fortnight  he  was  able  to  remove  to 
Farnham,  and  to  celebrate  an  ordination  there.  About 
the  beginning  of  November  he  retired  to  High-Gere,  and 
continued  there  nearfour  months ;  where  he  was  still  able  to 
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removing  firom  one  to  another  of  his  palaces  in  the  coun- 
try, as  he  used  to  do.  The  first  remarkable  indication  of 
his  weakness  and  inability  of  body,  appears  in  May  1401, 
when  he  was  not  enabled  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  ad* 
ministering  ordination ;  but,  though  present  himself,  he 
procured  another  Bishop  to  ordain  for  him :  and  he  was  ever 
after  obliged  to  continue  the  same  method  of  supplying 
that  part  of  his  office.  At  die  end  of  this  year  he  retired 
to  South-Waltham ;  nor  did  he  ever  remove  from  thence, 
except  once  or  twice  on  occasion  of  some  particular  busi- 
ness, and  that  no  further  than  to  Winchester. 

The  Bishop,  with  his  usual  precaution  and  care,  had 
duly  weighed  and  prepared  for  this  contingency.  To  se- 
cure to  iumelf  his  own  freedom  of  action,  and  to  prevent 
all  disagreeable  interpositions  of  authority,  which  however 
proper  and  necessary  in  such  cases,  may  perhaps  be  attend- 
ed with  much  inconvenience,  and  tend  to  aggravate  rather 
than  relieve  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  had  above  ten  years 
before  procured  a  bull  from  the  Pope,  by  which  he  gave 
him  leave  and  authority,  in  consideration  of  his  age  and 
ill  health,  to  assume  to  himself  one  or  more  coadjutors, 
without  die  advice  and  consent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, or  of  the  Chapter  of  Winchester,  and  as  often  as 
it  should  please  him,  to  remove  them,  and  in  the  place  of 
the  removed  to  depute  another  or  others,  as  he  should 
think  proper.  The  Bishop  did  not  find  himself  under  a 
necessity  of  making  use  of  this  faculty  before  the  two  last 
▼ears  of  his  life.  January  4,  1 402-3,  he  procured  the 
Pope's  bull,and  having  ordered  it  to  be  read  and  published 
he,  in  virtue  of  it,  then  deputed  in  proper  form  Dr# 
Nicholas  Wykeham  and  Dr.  John  Elmer,  to  be  his  coad- 
jutors: and  from  that  time  forward  all  business  proceeded 
with  their  express  consent,  and  by  their  authority. 

Being  thus  relieved,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  con- 
stat personal  attendance  on  the  duties  of  his  charge,  he 
devoted  his  whole  time  and  application  to  the  disposal  of 
his  temporal  goods,  and  to  the  care  of  his  spiritual  concerns. 
He  finished  and  signed  his  will  July  4,  1403.  The  large- 
flew  and  multiplicity  of  his  legacies,  and  the  great  exact- 
ness with  which  every  thing  relating  to  them  is  ordered, 
must  have  required  much  attention,  and  evidently  shews 
in  what  strength  and  perfection  he  still  enjoyed  all  the 
faculties  of  his  mind.  That  extensive,  and  almost  bound- 
*«  generosity,  which  peculiarly  distinguished  his  whole 
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life,  is  here  full?  displayed :  it  comprehends  all  orders  and 
degrees  of  men  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  answers 
wry  possible  demand  of  piety,  gratitude,  affection,  and 
chanty.  He  still  maintained  the  same  principle  upon 
which  he  had  always  acted,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
certain  and  indubitable  test  of  true  liberality:  as  he  had 
always  made  it  a  rule  to  himself  never  to  defer  a  generous 
and  munificent  action  to  another  day,  when  he  had  the 
present  ability  and  the  immediate  opportunity  of  perform* 
Mg  it ;  so  now  he  was  no  sooner  come  to  a  final  determi- 
nation with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  his  riches,  than  he 
began  himself  to  fulfil  his  own  intentions;  and  in  a  great 
many  instances  in  which  his  present  liberality  would  en- 

^"f?^  ben?fit  wNch  he  d«*igned  to  confer,  he  distri- 
buted his  legacies  with  his  own  hands,  and  became  execu- 
tor of  his  own  will.  This  made  it  necessary  for  him, 
some  time  afterwards,  to  add  a  codicil  to  it,  by  which 
he  declares  these  articles  fully  discharged,  and  acquits 
bis  executors  of  all  demands  on  account  of  them  and  all 
often,  in  which  he  should  for  the  future  in  like  manner 
anticipate  their  office. 

Wykeham  by  disposition,  by  education,  by  principle, 

and  by  habit,  had  a  deep  tincture  of  piety  and  devotion. 

lie  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  all  parts  of  the  religion 

in  which  he  had  been  instructed  in  his  childhood ;  Jbnt  he 

•eems  to  have  been  particularly  possessed  with  the  notion 

of  the  reasonableness  and  efficacy  of  prayera  for  the  dead. 

It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  always  performed  this  part 

of  the  public  service  of  the  Church  with  peculiar  intense- 

ness  and  fervor,  even  to  the  abundant  effusion  of  tears. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  if  we  find  him  mow 

^Pfcially  careful  in  procuring  the  intercession  of  the 

mithfiil  in  behalf  of  himself,  his  parents,  and  benefactors.* 

JBeside  the  provisions  which  he  made  for  this  purpose  in 

both  his  colleges  by  his  statutes,  he  had  long  before 

founded  a  chantry  of  5  priests,  to  pray  for  the  souls  of 


—  J**0'  on  «adlng  this  passage,  would  not  suppose  that  Lowre.if  not 
ao  approver  of,  at  least  was  not  inimical  to  the  Romish  doctrine  of  praying 
»r  toe  dead  ?  However  amiable  it  may  be  in  Lowth  to  soften,  or  throw 
into  shade,  the  erroneous  faith  of  that  patron,  of  whose  collegiate  bounty 
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Iris  father  and  mother  only,  in  the  priory  of  Suthwyk. 
He  likewise  paid  to  the  chapter  of  Windsor  <£200.  for 
the  purchase  of  20  marks  a  year,  to  make  a  perpetual 
endowment  for  one  additional  chaplain,  on  condition  that 
his  obit  should  be  annually  celebrated,  and  his  soul,  and 
the  souls  of  £dward  III.,  of  his  own  parents,  and  of  his 
benefactors,  be  daily  recommended  in  their  prayer*. 
But  he  thought  it  also  more  particularly  expedient  to 
establish  a  constant  service  of  this  kind  in  his  own  church, 
in  that  part  of  it  which  he  had  rebuilt,  and  where  he  had 
chosen  the  place  of  his  burial.  Accordingly  he  had 
designed  from  the  first,  and  had  now  finished,  in  that 
part,  a  chapel  or  oratory,  which  was  to  be  his  sepulchre 
and  his  chantry.  The  situation  of  this  chapel  seems  not 
at  all  well  chosen,  if  we  consider  it  with  respect  to  the 
whole  building;  in  which  it  has  no  good  effect,  but 
creates  an  irregularity  and  an  embarrassment,  which  it 
had  been  better  to  have  avoided.  But  Wykeham  was 
determined  to  the  choice  of  mis  particular  place,  by  a 
consideration  of  a  very  different  kind;   by  an  early  pre- 

Cice,  and  a  strong  religious  impression,  which  had 
n  stamped  on  his  mind  in  his  childhood.  In  this 
part  of  the  old  church  there  had  been  an  altar  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  her  image  standing  above  it; 
at  this  altar  a  mass  used  to  be  celebrated  every  morning, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  one,  and  much 
frequented  at  the  time  when  Wykeham  was  a  boy,  and 
at  school  at  Winchester;  for  it  had  gotten  a  particular 
name  among  the  people,  and  was  called  9tfti*ma**e, 
from  the  name  of  a  monk  of  the  convent,  who  usually 
officiated  in  it.  Young  Wykeham  was  constant  in  his 
duly  attendance,  and  fervent  in  his  devotions,  at  this 
mass.  He  seems  even  then  to  have  chosen  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  his  peculiar  patroness,  to  have  placed  himself 
under  her  protection,  and  in  a  manner  to  have  dedicated 
jumself  to  her  service ;  and  probably  he  might  ever  after 
imagine  himself  indebted  to  her  especial  favour  for  the 
various  successes  which  he  was  blessed  with  through  life. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  reason  of  his  dedicating  to 
her  his  two  colleges,  and  calling  them  by  her  name; 
ovqt  all  the  principal  gates  of  which  he  has  been  careful 
to  have  himself  represented  as  her  votary,  in  the  act  of 
adoration  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  his  and  their  common 
fuwdian.    And  this  it  was  that  determined  the  situation 


A 
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Qf  bis  chantry.  He  erected  his  Chapel  in  the  very  place 
where  be  had  been  used  to  perform  his  daily  devotions  in 
bis  younger  days;  between  the  two  pillars,  against  one 
of  which  stood  the  altar  above  mentioned.  He  dedicated 
the  chapel  to  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  the  altar  was  continued 
in  the  same  place  as  before,  and  probably  the  very  same 
image  was  erected  above  it:  which  with  the  other  orna- 
ments of  the  same  kind,  both  within  the  chapel  and 
without,  was  destroyed  in  the  last  century,  by  the  zeal  of 
modern  enthusiasm,  exerting  itself  with  a  Mind  and 
indiscreet  rage  against  all  the  venerable  and  beautiful 
monuments,  whether  of  ancient  piety  or  superstition. 

The  Bishop  ordered  his  body  to  be  deposited  in  the 
middle  of  this  chapel ;  and  a  little  before  his  death,  he 
himself,  by  agreement  with  the  prior  and  convent,  directed 
the  services  which  were  to  be  perpetually  performed  in 
it,  in  the  following  manner. 

The  prior  and  convent,  in  consideration  of  a  benefac- 
tion made  to  them  bytbe  Bishop  of  about  the  yearly  value 
of  20  marks;  and  likewise  in  consideration  of  his  having 
at  a  great  expence,  in  a  most  decent  and  handsome  maimer, 
rebuilt  from  the  foundations  his  and  their  Cathedral 
Church  of  Winchester,  and  given  to  it  a  great  number 
of  vestments  and  other  ornaments;  as  also  in  gratitude 
for  many  other  favours  and  benefits  most  generously 
conferred  upon  them  by  him;  being  desirous,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability,  to  compensate  with  spiritual  goods 
the  many  benefits  both  temporal  and  spiritual  received 
from  him,  engage  for  themselves  and  their  successors  to 
perform  for  ever  die  following  services  for  the  health  of 
(lis  soul,  and  of  the  souls  of  his  pareute,  and  benefactors. 
In  the  first  place,  in  the  chapel  in  die  nave  of  the  charch, 
where  the  Bishop  has  chosen  to  be  buried,  three  masses 
shall  be  celebrated  daily,  for  him  and  his  benefactors 

Kticularry,  by  the  monks  of  the  convent :  the  first  mass 
Sancta  Maria,  early  in  the  morning  throughout  the 
year;  the  two  other  masses,  later  in  the  morning,  at 
tierce  or  at  sixth  hour,  either  DeSamtu,  or  DeUmpmb, 
as  the  devotion  of  the  persons  officiating  skaH  incline  them; 
in  each  of  which  masses  die  collect  Rtgt  quasumui  sbsH 
he  said  diirina  the  Bishoo's  life  for  his  ffood  estate,  sad 
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Duff  m  inter  Apostolicos.  for  the  Bishop  and  for  hitfi 
only.  The  prior  is  to  pay  to  each  of  these  monks  evert 
day  one  peony.  The  sacrist  is  to  provide  for  them  bread, 
wine,  book,  chalice,  vestments,  candles  for  the  altar, 
pills,  and  all  other  necessaries  and  ornaments.  They 
moreover  engage,  that  die  charity  boys  of  die  priory  shaft 
evwy  night  for  ever  sing  at  the  said  chapel  in  honour  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  anthem  Sahe  Regina,  or 
Ave  Reghta,  and  after  it  say  the  psalm,  De  profundi*. 
with  the  prayer  Ftdeliumt  or  Incline,  for  the  souk  of  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  Bishop,  and  for  his  soui  after 
his  decease,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  deceased : 
far  which  the  prior  is  to  pay  die  almoner  yearly  on  the 
feast  of  the  annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  6s.  8rf. 
for  the  use  of  the  said  boys.  It  is  further  ordered,  that 
the  monks  of  the  convent  in  priest's  orders  shall  be  ap- 
pointed weekly  to  the  performance  of  these  services  in  a 
toble  by  coarse;  and  that  if  any  one  so  appointed  shall 
hv  sadden  infirmity  or  otherwise  be  hindered  from  offl- 
G*th)g,  he  shall  give  notice  to  the  prior  or  his  substitute, 
who  shall  nominate  another  to  supply  his  place.  This 
engagement  of  the  prior  and  convent  is  dated  August 
16,  1404. 

Thus  Wykeham  having  finally  settled  all  his  temporal 
and  spiritual  concerns,  and  being  about  this  time  full  80 
jean  of  age,  with  much  piety  and  resignation  waited  the 
boor  of  his  dissolution.  He  seems  to  have  sunk  by  a 
gentle  and  gradual  decay.  Though  weak  in  body,  he 
retained  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind  to  the  last.  Even 
ooce  be  had  taken  his  coadjutors  to  bis  assistance,  he  had 
till  personally  attended  to  and  directed  his  affairs  both 
pabhe  and  private,  as  he  used  to  do  before ;  admitting 
•H  persons  that  had  business  to  transact  with  him  to  his 
tipper  chamber.  This  practice  he  was  able  to  continue 
«t  least  till  withiu  four  days  of  his  death.  He  died  at 
South  Waltham  on  Saturday  Sept.  27th.  about  8  o'clock 
m  the  morning,  in  the  year  1404. 

He  was  buried  according  to  his  directions  in  his  own 
oratory,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  people  of 
*U*>rts;  many,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  being  drawn 
thither  by  their  affection  to  him,  and  regard  for  his 
'  memory;  and  great  numbers,  as  we  may  be  fully  assured, 
<*  the  poorer  sort  coming  to  partake  of  the  alms  still 
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extended  to  diem  by  the  same  munificent  hand,  that 
had  so  long  been  continually  open  to  relieve  their  wants* 
For  he  had  ordered  by  his  will  that  in  whatever  place 
he  should  happen  to  die,  and  through  whatever  places 
his  body  should  be  carried,  between  the  place  of  his 
death  and  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester,  in  aM 
these  places  to  every  poor  tenant  that  had  held  of  hint 
there  as  Bishop  of  Winchester,  should  be  given,  to  pray 
for  his  soul,  4rf. ;  and  to  every  other  poor  person  asking 
alms,  2d.  or  Id.  at  least,  according  to  the  discretion  of 
his  executors :  and  that  on  the  day  of  his  burial,  to  every 
poor  person  coming  to  Winchester,  and  asking  alms  for 
the  love  of  God  and  for  the  health  of  his  soul,  should  be 
given  4d. 

I  shall  here  proceed  to  give  a  summary  account  of  the 
other  legacies,  benefactions,  and  charities  bequeathed  by 
him  in  his  will.  To  the  poor  in  the  prisons  of  Newgate, 
London,  the  Marshalsey,  Wolvesey,  Winchester,  Oxford, 
Berkshire,  Guilford,  Old  and  New  Sarum,  he  ordered 
to  be  distributed  the  sum  of  ,££00.  This  was  one  of 
those  charitable  bequests  which  he  anticipated  in  his  life- 
time. He  likewise  lived  to  see  his  building  of  the  Church 
of  Winchester  in  a  manner  finished,  for  which  he  had  also 
made  provision  by  his  will.  To  the  King  he  bequeaths 
a  pair  of  silver  basins  gilt,  and  remits  to  him  a  debt  of 
£5O0.  To  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (Thomas 
Arundel),  and  to  his  successor  in  the  Bishopric  of  Win- 
chester, several  legacies  in  jewels,  plate,  and  books. 
To  the  Bishop  of  London,  (Robert  Bray  broke,)  his  large 
silk  bed  and  furniture  in  the  best  chamber  of  his  palace 
at  Winchester,  with  the  whole  suit  of  tapestry  hangings 
in  the  same  apartment.  To  the  Church  of  Winchester, 
his  new  rich  vestment  of  blue  cloth,  embroidered  with 
gold,  with  30  copes  of  the  same  with  gold  fringes ;  a 
pyx  of  beryl  for  the  host,  and  a  cross  of  gold  with  relics 
of  the  true  cross.  To  the  Prior  of  Winchester,  plate  to 
the  value  of  <££0.,  and  to  every  Monk  of  the  Convent, 
being  priests,  5  marks,  and  to  every  one  of  them  in  lower 
orders,  40$.  to  pray  for  his  soul.  To  his  College  in 
Oxford,  his  mitre,  crosier,  dalmatics,  and  sandals.  To 
his  College  at  Winchester,  another  mitre,  die  bible 
which  he  commonly  used,  and  several  other  books.  To 
each  of  the  Wardens  of  his  Colleges,  10  marks;  and 
plate  to  the  value  of  20  marks ;   the  latter  to  be  trans* 
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mifttad  to  their  successor*.    To  every  Fellow,  Chaplain* 
and  Scholar,  of  his  College  in  Oxford,  from  13s.  id.  to 
£\.  6s.  8d.  according  to  their  orders  and  degrees ;  and 
«£10.  to  be  divided  between  the  Clerks,  Choristers,  and 
servants.     To  the  Schoolmaster  of  Winchester  College, 
£5.  \  to  each  of  the  Fellows,  26s.  Si. ;  to  the  Usher  and 
each  of  the  Chaplains,  £\. ;  to  each  of  the  Scholars; 
61.  8i;  and  10  marks  to  be  divided  between  the  Clerks, 
Choristers,  and  servants*     To  the  fabric  of  the  Church  of 
Sarum,  ,£20.  for  the  celebration  of  his  exequies  on  the 
day  of  his  obit,  and  on  the  30th.  day  after  his  death,  by 
the  Canons  and  Ministers  of  the  said  Church.      To  the 
Abbot  of  Hyde,  a  piece  of  gilt  plate,  value  <£i0. ;  to 
every  one  of  the  Monks  of  the  same  Monastery,  being 
Priests,  40s. ;  and  to  every  one  of  them  in  lower  orders, 
20i.  to  pray  for  his  soul.     To  the  Abbess  of  the  Monas- 
tery of  St  Mary,  Winton,  5  marks;  and  to  every  one  of 
the  Nuns,  13s.  4d.     To  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  St. 
Mary  Overy,  Southwark,  for  the  repair  of  their  Church, 
and  to  pray  for  his  soul,  ,£40.  being  a  debt  remitted.     To  , 
the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Waverly,  «£l0.  to  pray  for  his 
soul    To  the  Abbey  of  Tichfield  one  pair  of  vestments, 
and  a  chalice.    To  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Taunton 
100  marks,  to  pray  for  his  soul.     To  the  Abbess  of  the 
Monastery  of  Nuns  at  Romsey,   5  marks ;   to  Felicia 
Aas,  a  Nun  of  the  same  Monastery,  £5.,  and  to  each 
of  the  other  Nuns  13s.  4d.     To  the  Abbess  and  Convent 
of  the  same  Monastery,  for  the  repair  of  their  Church 
and  Cloister,  a  debt  of  £40.  remitted.    To  the  fa- 
bric of   the    parish    Church    of  Romsey,    20  marks. 
To  the  Abbess  and  Convent  of  Wherewell,  to  pray  for 
his  soul,  20  marks.     To  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  St. 
Dennis,  Southampton,  for  the  repair  of  their  Church,  20 
marks.     To  the  Prioress  and  Convent  of  Wynteney,  to 

?ray  for  his  soul,  £\0.  To  the  Prior  and  Convent  of 
'aurigge,  to  pray  for  his  soul,  £5.  To  be  distributed 
among  the  brethren  and  sisters  and  poor,  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Thomas,  Southwark,  to  pray  for  his  soul,  lQmarka, 
To  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester,  one  pair 
of  vestments,  with  a  chalice,  and  one  pair  of  silver  basins. 
To  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Portsmouth,  one  pair 
<*f  vestments  with  a  chalice.  To  the  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Southampton,  one  pair  of  vestments  with  a  chalice.  To 
the  College  of  St  Elizabeth,  Winton,  a  pair  of  silver 
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btoins  and  two  silver  caps,  for  die  we  of  the  high  altar; 
To  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  near  Winchester, 
for  the  repair  of  the  Church  and  houses  belonging  to  it, 
£5.  To  the  Sisters  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Almonry  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Swithun  40s.  to  be  equally  divided 
between  them,  to  pray  for  his  soul*  To  each  of  the 
Churches  of  Hameldon  and  Eastmeon,  one  service-book 
with  notes,  of  those  belonging  to  his»own  chapel,  and  one 
chalice.  To  each  of  5  Churches  of  his  patronage,  one 
entire  vestment,  namely  for  Priest,  Deacon,  and  Sub- 
deacon,  with  a  cope  and  one  chalice,  To  each  of  5 
others  likewise,  one  cope  of  those  belonging  to  his  chapel, 
and  one  chalice.  To  each  of  the  Convents  of  the  four 
orders  of  mendicant  Friars  in  the  city  of  Winchester,  10 
marks,  to  pray  for  his  soul.  To  15  of  his  kindred,  for 
themselves  and  for  the  children  of  some  of  them,  from 
cf  100.  to  £20.  a  piece,  in  the  whole  .£823.  6s.  Sd.  To 
Selote  Purbyk  ,£10.  To  each  of  the  Chief  Justices  a 
ring  value  £5.  To  Mr.  William  Hengford  a  ring  of 
gold,  or  one  table  diamond,  to  the  value  of  £5.  To 
Mr.  Robert  Faryngton,  a  psalter  and  apair  of  beads.  To 
JohnUvedale  and  Henry  Popham,  Esqre.  each  of  them 
a  silver  cup  or  jewel,  to  the  value  of  10  marks.  To  John 
Chamflour,  Nicholas  Bray,  and  Stephen  Carre,  each  of 
them  a  cup  or  jewel,  to  the  value  of  £ 5.  To  Mr.  Wm« 
Savage,  rector  of  Overton,  .£20.  To  Dr.  John  Keton, 
precentor  of  the  Church  of  Southampton,  £&>•  And 
other  legacies  in  plate  or  money  to  be  distributed  to  the 
persons  named  in  a  roll  annexed  to  the  will,  and  sealed 
with  his  seal,  according  to  the  directions  therein  con- 
tained. The  number  of  the  persons,  being  others  of  his 
friends,  and  his  officers  and  servants  of  all  degrees  what- 
soever, is  above  150,  and  the  value  of  these  legacies  in 
the  whole  amounts  to  near  <£1000.  All  these  he  dis- 
charged in  his  life-time,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  distri- 
buting with  his  own  bands.  He  appoints  Robert 
(Braybroke)  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Nicholas  Wyke- 
ham  (Archdeacon  of  Wilts,)  Dr.  John  Elmere  (his 
official  General,)  Dr.  John  Campeden  (Archdeacon  of 
Surry,)  Thomas  Chelrey,  steward  of  the  lands  of  the 
Bishopric,  Thomas  Wykeham  his  great-nephew  and  heir, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Ayleward,  rector  of  Havant,  to  be  his 
executors.     To  whom  he  bequeaths  «£l000.  in  recom- 
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be  equally  divided  among  those  of  them  only  who  should: 
take  upon  them  that  charge.        The  residue  of  his  goods 
he  leaves  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  executors  for  the  health 
and  remedy  of  his  soul,  (that  is,  to  pious  and  charitable 
uses)  faithfully  and  conscientiously,   as  they  shall  answer 
it  at  the  last  day,    The  whole  value  of  the  bequests  of  his 
will  amounts  to  between  6  and  £7,000,  the  intermediate 
condition  of  several  articles  making  it  impossible  to  reduce 
it  to  an  exact  estimation.    He  had  before  put  Sir  Thomas 
Wjkeham  his  heir  into  possession  of  manors  and  estates 
to  die  value  of  600  marks  a  year ;   and  he  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  Warden  and  Scholars  of  New  College 
ilOO.  for  die  defence  of  his  title  to  the  said  estates,  to 
be  kept  by  them,   and  to  be  applied  to  no  other  use 
whatever,  for  20  years  after  the  Bishop's  decease ;  after 
which  term,  the  whole  or  remainder,  not  so  applied,  was 
to  be  freely  delivered  to  Sir  Thomas  Wykeham,  or  his 
heirs.    As  there  are  several  other  instances  of  Wykeham's 
munificence  and  charity,  which  I  have  not  had  occasion 
to  mention  before,  I  shall  recite  them  here  in  the  order 
in  which  they  happen  to  occur.     At  his  first  entrance 
upon  the  Bishopric  of  Winchester  he  remitted  to  his  poor 
tenants  certain  acknowledgments,  usually  paid  and  due 
by  custom,  to  the  amount  of  £502.  U.  Id.     To  several 
Officers  of  the  Bishopric,  who  were  grown  poor  and 
become  objects  of  his  liberality,   he  at  different  times 
remitted  sums  due  to  him,  to  the  amount  of  2,000  marks. 
He  paid  for  his  tenants  three  several  times  die  subsidies 
granted  to  the  King  by  Parliament.     In  1377,  out  of 
his  mere  good  will  and  liberality  he  discharged  the  whole 
debts  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Selborne,  to  the 
amount  of  1 10  marks,  1  Is,  6d. :  and  a  few  years  before 
he  died  he  made  a  free  gift  to  the  same  Priory  of  100 
marks.     On  which  accounts  the   Prior  and  Convent 
voluntarily  engaged  for  the  celebration  of  two  masses  a 
day,  by  two  Canons  of  the  Convent  for  10  years,  for 
the  Bishop's  welfare,  if  he  should  live  so  long,  and  for 
htt  soul,  if  he  should  die  before  the  expiration  of  thai 
term.    From  the  time  of  his  being  made   Bishop  of 
Winchester  he  abundantly  provided  for  a  certain  number 
<*  poor,  44  at  the  least,  every  day ;   not  only  feeding 
fcp>>  but  also  distributing  mooey  among  them  to  supply 
their  necessities  of  every  kind.     He  continually  employee* 
his  friends,  and  those  that  attended  upon  him,  to  seek 
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out  the  properest  objects  of  his  charity ;  to  search  after 
those  whose  modesty  would  not  yield  to  their  distresses, 
nor  suffer  them  to  apply  for  relief;  to  go  to  the  houses  of 
the  sick   and   needy,    and   to   inform   themselves  par- 
ticularly of  their  several  calamities :  and  his  beneficence 
administered  largely  to  all  their  wants.     He  supported  die 
infirm,  he  relieved  the  distressed,  he  fed  the  hungry, 
and  be  clothed  the  naked.    To  the  poor  Friars  of  the 
orders  subsisting  on  charity  he  was  always  very  liberal. 
His  hospitality  was  large,  constant,  and  universal :    his 
house  was  open  to  all,  and  frequented  by  the  rich  and 
great  in  proportion  as  it  was  crowded  by  the  poor  and 
indigent.     He  was  ever  attentive  and  compassionate  to 
such  as  were  imprisoned  for  debt :  he  inquired  into  their 
circumstances,    compounded  with  their  creditors,    and 
procured  their  release.     In  this   article  of  charity  he 
expended  3,000  marks.     The  roads  between  London 
and  Winchester,  and  in  many  other  places,  when  they 
were  very  bad,  and  almost  impassable,  he  repaired  and 
amended,  making  causeways,  and  building  bridges  at  a 
vast  expence*    He  repaired  a  great  number  of  Churches 
of  his  diocese  which  were  gone  to  decay  ;    and  moreover 
furnished  them,   not  only  in  a  decent,  but  even  in  a 
Splendid  manner,  with  books,  vestments,  chalices,  and 
other  ornaments:     In  this  way  he  bestowed  US  silver 
chalices,  and   100  pair  of  vestments :  so  that  the  articles 
of  this  kind,  few  in  comparison,  which  we  find  in  his 
will,  were  only  intended  by  way  of  supplement  to  what 
be  bad  done   in   his   life  time  -r  that  those   Churches 
of  his  patronage,   which  he  had  not  had  occasion  to 
consider  before  as  objects  of  his  liberality,  might  not 
however  seem  to  be  wholly  neglected  by  him.    Besides 
all  this,  he  purchased  estates  to  the  value  of  200  mark* 
a  year  in  addition  to  the  demesne  lands  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  that  he  might  leave  there  memorials  of  his 
munificence  of  every  kind.    Though  the  other  ornaments 
of  his  oratory  are  destroyed,  yet  his  monument  remains 
there  intire  and  unhurt  to  this  day.  It  is  of  white  marble, 
of  elegant  workmanship,  with  his  effigies  in  his  pontifical 
robes  lying  along  upon  it;   and  on  a  plate  of  brass, 
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VUtyttarai  tetttf  VBgIu$«at  foot  ftic  met  fetctu* : 
fatiutf  tedctfia  prtful,  aparabit  *amqu*. 
largo*  wat,  Hapifrr ;  probat  $ac  cum  Wnitc  pauper: 
ConJtlu*  paritit  tegni  fuerat  font  ftxtev. 
ftmtc  o*occt  e*tft  ptum  funflatto  CoIUgtontm : 
©xontt  prtuiunt  *tat,  OTUntonttque  atcunttum. 
Sugtter  oxttin,  tumulum  quieunque  fcftttitf, 
fro  tanti*  mentis  ut  tit  tftbi  Wta  permute.* 

[lfcr#  teminutei  th»  re-print  of  Lomth's  Lif*  of  fFpkitom.} 


ADDENDA. 


For  the  convenience  of  those  who  do  not  possess  Bishop 
Tanner's  Notitia  Monastica,  I  shall  transcribe  all ,  the 
authorities  quoted  by  that  correct  and  indefatigable  writer, 
with  reference  to  Wykeham's  foundations.  1  shall  adopt 
the  same  plan  at  the  end  of  Waynflet's  life.  , 

His  foundation  at  Winton  is  thus  recorded  by  Tanner, 
Hants.  XXXV.  8.  "  That  munificent  Prelate,  William 
of  Wykeham,  about  the  year  1387,  began  to  build  iu 
the  south  suburb  of  this  city  a  new  and  noble  College 
to  the  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  to 
consist  of  a  warden,  10  perpetual  chaplains  or  fellows, 
and  70  scholars  in  grammar,  besides  conducts,  clerks, 
choristers,  &c.  It  was  26  Henry  VIII.  endowed  with 
lands  worth«£6«8. 13s.  6d.  per  ann.  (Dude.  £639^  8s.  Id. 

Std)  and  being  particularly  exempted  in  the  Act  1 
ward  VI.  c.  14,  for  the  dissolution  of  Colleges,  it 
flouraheth  to  this  day,  and  is  an  excellent  seminary  for 
that  other  noble  foundation  of  the  said  Bishop,  commonly 
called  New  College  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 

For  the  reason  above  stated,  I  shall  also  subjoin  all 
the  references  made  by  Bishop  Tanner  to  the  various 
authorities  treating  of  the  Bishop's  foundation  at  Winton 
and  Oxfobd. 

Wikton.— Vide  in  Mon.  Angl.  torn.  III.  p.  11.  p. 
106,  pat.  6  Richard  II.  p.  1.  m.  9.  pro  fundatione. 


,  a  TJwwoiie  section  more  inLowth's book, butasthatfcofa/oraitk 
and  not  of  a  biographical  nature,  it  is  omitted.  It  is  thus  entitied,--An 
"j^wion  and  Confutation  of  several  things  that  have  been  publishe* 
M>  m  dwcredit.«-EDiT.] 
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Ibid,  p.  19S.  pat  1  Edward  IV.  p.  7.  m.  SI.  redtantem 
cartam  Richard  IL  dat.28  Sept.  19  regni  pro  fondatkme 
et  dotatione. 

In  Wilkins'd  Concilia,  vol.  IV.  p.  8.  injunctions  given 
to  Winchester  College  by  the  visitors  of  King  Edward  VI. 
A.  D.  1547,  p.  434.  Archbishop  Bancroft's  orders  to 
be  observed  by  the  warden  and  scholars  of  Winchester 
College,  A.D.  1608,  p.  517.  Archbishop  Laud's  orders 
to  be  observed  by  the  master,  warden,  fellows,  $c.  of 
Winchester  College,  A.  D,  1635. 

In  Newcouit's  Repertorium,  vol.  I.  of  the  impropria- 
tions and  advowsons  of  the  Vicarages  formerly  belonging 
to  this  College,  viz.  p.  622.  of  Hampton :  p.  644.  of 
Heston :  p.  675.  of  Isleworth :  p.  757.  of  Twickenham. 

Lelandi.  Collect,  vol.  I.  p.  69.  ejusdem  Itm.  vol.  Ill* 
p.  100. 

Cartas,  Registra,  rotulos  Curianun,  rentalia,  et  aha 
munimenta,  penes  R.  V.  V.  custodem  et  socios  hojus 
Collegii.  . 

Rot.  pat.  3  Richard  II.  p.  3.  m.  22  pro  Ecc,de  Lfcron- 
ton  appropriand :  Pat.  8  Richard  II.  p.  2.  m.  4.  pro 
maner.  de  Meanstoke,  Eling,  et  Windsore,  et  Coombe 
Basset  (Wilts.)  Ibid.  m.  6.  pro  maner  de  Aulton,  Shaw 
(Berks.)    Wheton  (Bucks),  Pat.  14  Richard  II.  p.  2.m. 

I.  et  m.  10,  11,  12.  Pat.  15  Richard  II.  p.  2.  m.  9- 
pro  tenem.  in  Meonstoke,  Roppele,  Sutton,  Biketon, 
braiton,  Wynhale,  et  in  Nova  Alresfbrd:  Ibid.  m.  14. 
pro  ten.  id  Cestreton:  Cart.  18  Richard  II.  n.  8.  rfct 
22  Richard  II.  p.  2.  m.  14.  pro  m.  de  Dyiinton  et  med. 
m.  de  Feraham. 

Cart.  1  Henry  IV.  p.  1.  n.  11.  Fm.  dio.  com.  2  Heiuj 
IV.  n.  28.  de  manerio  de  Derynton  [Wilt].  *«™ 
(Southant,)  &c.  Pat.  3  Henry  IV.  p.  2.  m.  7.  vol.  Vlll. 
Pat.  4  Henry  IV.  p.  2.  m.  15.  Pat.  6  Heniy  IV.  p.  1. 
m.  22.  pro  manerio  de  Shaw. 

Pat.  1  Henry  V.  p.  1.  n.  1 1.  Pat.  2  Heniy  V.  p.  3.  m. 
27  Cart.  2  Heniy  VI.  n.  26.  Pat.  6  Henry  VI.  p.  I.**. 

II.  m.  4.  Claus.  8  Henry  6.  m.  10  dors,  de  terns  in 
Hermondesworth,  Sibston,  Longford,  8cc.  Pat.  8  Henry 
VL  p,  2  m,  25.  Ree.  in  Scacc.  16  Henry  VI,  Mi<*.  roU 
80,  81,  82.  Pat.  16  Henry  6.  p.  1.  m.  2.  Pat.  17  Heniy 
VI.  p.  2  m.  25.  Clans.  19  Henry  VI.  m.  35  dorso,  fi* 
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yerquirendi  c.  marc.  ana.  terr.  ratione  deperditorum 
suorura  in  combustione  villarura  de  Andover  et  Nov* 
Aliesford:  Cart:  21.  &c.  Henry  VI.  n.  26.  Pat.  23 
Henry  VL  p.  2.  m.  3.  pro  maner  de  Farahall  et  Aiding* 
ton:  Pat  24  Henry  VI.  p.  2.  m.  19.  Pat.  33  Henry  VI. 
p.  2.  m.  4.  pro  ten.  in  Wippingham  et  Caresbrook  (Wight) 
Ronwev,  Stanbridge,  Okley,  Mayhenston,  Weils,  Handel* 
rise*  Wynnale,  et  in  civit.  Wint. 

Pat.  1  £dward  IV.  p.  1.  m.  1.  et  p.  7.  m.  ult.  vel 
penult.  Rec.  in  Scacc.  3  Edw.  IV.  Pasc.  rot,  23.  Rec. 
in  Scacc.  22  Edward  IV.  Trin.  rot.  10. 

Pat  35  Henry  VIII.  p.  8.  (12  Jul)  pro  maner  de 
Monndesmore,  Stubbintoo,  Woodmancote,  &c.  in  con* 
sideratiene  pro  maner.  de  Hermoudesworth,  Sec. 

Oxford,— Oxfordshire  XXIII.  19.  New  College 
or  Winchester  College.  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop 
of  Winton,  in  the  year  1379  obtained  licence  of  the 
Kng  to  found  a  College  for  a  warden  and  seventy 
scholars,  upon  several  parcels  of  ground  which  he  had 
purchased  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  East  in  Oxon, 
towards  Smithgate.  Within  7  years  next  ensuing,  that 
munificent  Prelate  carried  on  and  finished  his  design 
with  strong  and  stately  buildings,  and  ample  endowments, 
tot  only  for  the  warden,  and  the  above-mentioned  number 
of  scholars,  but  also  for  10  chaplains,  3  clerks,  and  10 
choristers.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  its 
wvemies  were  valued  26  Henry  VIIL  at  £4&7.  7s.  8* 
ftr  annum. 

Authorities  quoted  by  Tanner,  Vide  Hist,  et  Antq. 
Unio.  Oxon.  lib,  ii.  p.  126,  &c.  Life  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  by  Robert  Lowth, 
D»D.  (now  Lord  Bishop  of  London)  8°-  London,  1758, 
[here  re-printed.] 

InNewcourt's  Repertor,voI.  ii.  p.  61.  of  die  advowson 
ef  Birchanger,  R.  Essex  \  p.  336,  of  the  manor,  impro- 
pnation  and  advowson  of  the  Vicarage  of  Honichurch, 
and  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  there,  p.  687,  of  the  like  at 
Wnttle,  belonging  to  their  College. 

Le  Neve's  Fasti,  &c,  p.  489-490,  aq  account  of  the 

wardens  of  this  College. 

In  Itin,  Will,  de  Worcestre,  p.  297,  dimeoaiotoes  ec* 
done. 

In  Inland's  Itio,  vol.  iii.  p.  103,  of  the  Priory  rf 
Qsmelrise. 
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In  Hutchins's  Dorset,  vol.  i.  p. 
of  the  rectory  of  Stoke- Abbas, 

In  Blomfield's  Norfolk,  vol.i.  p 
of  the  rectory  of  Saham  Tony  ; 
advowson  of  the  rectory  of  St.  J 
in  Norwich ;    vol.  iii.  p.  131,  c 
rectory  of  Stratton,  St.  Michael : 
manor  and  advowson  of  the  rect 
of  the  manor  of  Wickingham,  and 
and  advowson  of  the  Vicarage 
and  of  the  advowson  of  the  recto 

In  Willis's  Buckingham,   p. 
advowson  of  the  rectory  of  Radc 
at  Tingwick. 

In  appendice  ad  Adamum  de 
p.  lix.  e  statutis  Coll.  Nov.  d 
vandis  et  non  alienandis,  et  de 
claudendis  et  serrandis. 

Catalogum  323.  codd.  MSS 
in  catal.  MSS.  Angl.  et  Hit 
p.  ii.  p.  31. 

Registrar  cartas,  rentalia,  re 
H.  V  V.  custodem  et  socios  hu 

Papers  relating  to  the  Coi 
of  Fynes,  and  Wickbam  of  S 

Custodes  et  viri  illustres  < 
MSS*  in  Bibl.  Ashmol.  O 
102.vol.  l.f.  244.278. 

Descriptionem  exemplar* 
in  Oxon.  100-que  clencon 
Coll.  n.  288. 

Statuta  Coll.  Nov.  Oxo 
Thoresby  de  Leeds,  arm.  et 

Registrum  Soc.  Coll.  K 
1640,  in  cjno  loci  nativitatei 
pora  mortis  nonnullorum  sj 
Parson,  L.L.D.  dioce.  Gl 

Pat  3  Richard  II.  p. 
morden  (Cant),  Radclive  ( 
33  licent.  pro  fundatione ; 
pro  eccl.  de  Abberbury  af 
II.  p.  1.  m.  5  vol.  6 ;  Pr" 
8  Richard  II.  p.  2.  m.  fi 
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29  pro  maner.  de  Rusaeis  in  Herdwkke  (Bucks) ;  Pat. 
1 1  Richard  II.  p.  1.  m.  9*  pro  maner.  de  Stert  et  Colero 
(Wilts.);  Pat.  12  Richard  II.  p.  2.  m.  5.  10.  et24; 
Pat.  14  Richard  II.  p.  2.  m.  1 .  10  &  1 1.  pro  maner.  de 
Anebury,&c.  (Wilt.):  Ibid.  m.  27.  pro  eccl.  de  Writele ; 
Pat  15  Richardll.  p.  2.  ra.  8  et,  9  pro  mess,  in  Wedon, 
Wergrave,  &c.  ;  Pat.  J  6  Richard  II.  p.  1.  m.  5.  pro 
moondrao  apod  Writele  (Essex),  Cart.  18.  et  19  Richard 
II.  n.  9. 

Pat  1  Henry  IV.  p.  4.  m.  2.  Cart.  1  Henry  IV.  p. 
1.  n.  10.  , 

Pat  1  Henry  V.  p.  2.  m.  12.     Ibid.  p.  5.  m.  12. 

Pat.  2  Henry  VI.  p.  2.  m.  32  ;  Pat.  19  Henry  -VI. 
p.  2.  m.  18  confirm,  pro  maner.  de  Newenton;  Ibid, 
p.  3.  m.  1.  vol.  2.  et  m.  17  vol.  18 ;  Pat.  21  Henry  VL 
p.  2.  m.  12.  Cart.  25.  et,  26  Henry  VI.  n.  40  pro  mercat. 
etferia  apud  Horwode  Magna  (Bucks.)  et  apud  Colera 
(Wilt)' 

Pat  1  Edward  IV.  p.  1 .  m.  p.  2.  m.  11.;  Pat.  2 
Edward  IV.  p.  3.  m.  27.  Rec  in  Scacc.  3  Edward  IV. 
Hill.  rot.  77  pro  maner.  de  Newenton  Longavile. 

Pat  1  and  2  Phil,  et  Mar.  p.  4.  in.  21  Mart,  pro 
rector,  de  Marshfield  (Glouc.)  in  considerat.  Maner.  do 
Stipinglee,  &c.  in  C°-  Bedford  &  Essex. 

Dagdale  thus  notices  some  of  the  Bishop's  civil  ap- 
pointments, in  the  Chronica  Series,  at  the  end  of  his  work. 

Wint  Ep.  in  officio  Cancellarii  confirmatus,  17  Sept* 
1368.  41  Edward  HI.;  Cart.  41  Edward  III.  iierum 
constit  Cancellarius  et  babuit  magnum  Sigillum  sibi 
traditum  4  Mail.  1389.  12  Richard  II. ;  Pat.  22  Richard 
H.  p.  2,  m.  7. 

vonstit.  Cancel.  1 1  Oct.  1457.  35  Henry  VI.  Clans. 
35  Henry  VI.  m.  10.  in  dorso. 

Bishop  Nicolson  treating  of  the  writers  of  the  lives  of 
some  particular  Bishops,  thus  notices  those  of  Wykeham; 

H  William  of  Wykeham,  the  great  founder  of  two 
famous  Colleges  in  Oxford  and  Winchester,  could  not 
sroid  the  having  his  benefits  carefully  registered  by  some 
of  those  that  daily  tasted  of  the  sweets  of  them :  and 
indeed,  there  have  been  several  of  those  who  have  thus 
paid  their  grateful  acknowledgments  to  his  memory, 
fhe  first  of  them,  I  think,  was  Thomas  Chaundler, 
■ome  time  warden  of  New  College,  who  wrote  the 
founder's  life  (MS.  in  Coll.  Novo,  Own)  by  way  of 
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dialogue,  in  a  florid  and  good  style.  This  is  contracted, 
(by  the  author  himself,  as  is  supposed,)  (Ang.  Sac.  II.  p. 
355) ;  together  with  which,  is  published  a  piece  of 
larger  Colloquy,  wherein  he  touches  upon  the  life  of 
patron,  Thomas  Backinton,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
The  next  writer  of  Wykcbam's  life  wqs  (4to.  London, 
1597  and  Oxon,  1690),  Dr.  Martjn,  Chancellor  of 
Winchester,  under  Bishop  G  ardiner ;  who  had  the  greatest 
part  of  his  materials  out  of  Chaundler's  book.  After 
him,  Dr.  Johnson,  some  time  fellow  of  New  College, 
as  well  as  the  two  former,  and  afterwards  master  of  Win- 
chester school,  gave  a  short  view  of  their  founder  in  Latin 
verse:  which  being  a  small  thing  of  itself,  has  been 
several  times  (Vid.  Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  I.  p.  £51)  printed 
with  other  tracts.  Bishop  Godwin  is  (Prmf*  ad  AngL 
Sac.  vol.  I.  p.  19)  censured  for  having  a  httle  unfairly 
borrowed  die  account  he  gives  us  of  this  Prelate's  life, 
one  of  the  best  in  his  book,  from  Mr.  Josseline :  without 
taking  any  notice  of  his  benefactor." — Historical  Ubrmy, 
pari  II.  ck.  6.  p.  140. 

Rudhorne  thus  speaks  of  our  Prelate : — "  WiUelmns 
de  Wykebam  qui  navem  ecclesiae  cum  alis  prout  nunc 
cernitur  renovari  et  voltari  fecit,  aliaque  quamplurima 
beneficia  suae  ecclesiss  contulit,  seditque  annis  37  et  in 
•cclesia  sua,  in  opere  quod  fecit,  honorifice  in  capella  ad 
anstralem  plagam  tumulatus  est." — Hist.  Maj.  Wint.  in 
AngL  Sac* 

The  accurate  Wharton  gives  us  the  following  summary 
or  outline  of  the  Bishop's  career : — "  Post  Edindoni 
obitum  Monachi  Wintomenses  sub  ejusdem  ami  finem 
Willelmum  Wickbam,  Privati  Sigilli  regii  cuatodem, 
lege  sic  voknte,  concorditer  elegerunU  Nattis  is  apud 
Wickham  inagro  Hantoneosi,  ex  infima  sorte  adsummam 
dignitatem  mira  industria  et  felicitate  emersit ;  favore  et 
benefices  ecclesiasticis  ab  Edwardo  rege,  cui  diutius 
fideliter  inservierat,  adeo  cumulates,  ut  anno  1366,  mense 
Junio  Praeter  Archidiaconatum  Lincoln,  valoris  atmai  350 
lib,  13.  Pnebendas  e  pinguioribus  in  variis  ecdesiis 
Cathedralibus  et  ecclesiam  de  Manyhyqet  in  XNocesi 
Exon  tenuisse  memoretur.  £lectionenem  ejus,  nesdoquani 
ob  causam,  Papa  diu  confirmare  distulit ;  a  rage  tames 
jntcrpellatus  administrationem  episcopates  eideoa  oon- 
tulit  1366.  11.  Dec:  quo  nomine  spiritualia  sedts  Wint. 
Willelmus  ab  Apo  Cant,  accepit  1367,  38  -F eh»  Post 
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mtegnii 


_r rmm illi  provisionis  titulo  donavit  1367,  12  Julii 

Coaeeaatus  est  Londini  in  Eccl.  S.  Pauli  a  Simon* 
Arpo  1367, 10  Oct,  Cancelhuius  Angliae  circa  .  eadem 
tempore  die  17  Sept.  renunciatus,  anno  1376  Johannb 
Lancastr.  Ducis  insidiis  favore  regio,  quern  hactenus 
iibnom  expertus  fuerat,  excidit,  et  dignitate  sua  pariter 
ac  possessionibus  spoliatus  eat.  Causatn  Godwimia  sibi 
notam  data  opera  reticere  voluit.  Scire  autem  volentibus 
BMmachus  Eveshamensis,  qui  Ranulphi  Cestnensis  Poly- 
duonicon  continuavit,  (kbit.  Refert  is  Willelmum 
ierepr  prolif  soccessione  sollicittim  Edw.  regi  suggesiase, 
qaod  Philippa  regina  quondam  uxor  ipsius  dictum  Duceam 
in  utero  suo  nunquam  portavit,  sed  supposuit  eum  pro 
flio,  quod  ob  timorem  regis  celavit,  sed  ante  mortem 
suta,  ut  idem  Epus  asseruisse  dicitur,  u€  debuit,  sibi 
ktebttur;  et  ei  injunxit,  ut  hoc  domino  suo,  cum  videret 
opparuroinn,  mandaret.  Propter  cjuod  idem  Dux  fingens 
cokwem  eum  persequendi,  impotuit  sibi,  quod  falsus  fuit 
patri  suo  diversis  modis,  quando  ipsius  exstitit  Cancel* 
krias.  Uude  erat  Regi  in  magna  summa  pecuniae  con- 
denmatus*  Pro  qua  condemnatione  in  manus  regis 
omnia  ejus  temporalia  erant  capta  anno  1376.  nee  sibi 
sate  mortem  regis  (qua?  medio  anna  sequenti  contigit) 
fuerant  restituta.  Et  licet  totus  derus  et  tota  communitas 
preces  fimderent  pro  eisdem,  non  tamen  fueraut  exauditi. 
Post  Johaunis  obitum  rebus  iterum  gerendis  admotus, 
Caacellarius  Anglise  constitute  eat  1389,  4  Mail.  Obiit 
anno  1404, 27  Sept.— Ang.  Sac.  J.  318. 

"  Wilhelmus  W ickham  (Leland  has  here  adopted  aa 
fat  fajuently  does  in  his  suenamee,  a  wrong  spelling) 
fundavit  occiduam  ecclesiae  partem  a  choro  eleganti  opere 
*  magno  sumptu,  in  cujus  medio  inter  duas  columnas 
ceroitur  ipsius  tumulus/' — Leland' &  Collectanea,  vol  1» 
£  76. 

"  The  glass  at  the  west  end  of  the  Cathedral  was  pro- 
vided by  Wykeham."— Milner.  Hist.  Winch,  vol.  II.  p.  43, 

"In  1356,  30  Edward  IIL  William  of  Wykeham, 
who  was  afterwards  promoted  to  die  See  of  Winchester, 
&C;  was  constituted  surveyor  or  clerk  of  the  works  at 
Windsor  with  ample  powers,  which  afterwards  in  1359 
woe  greatly  enlajged.'^~ifcbt*tt'*  Windsor,  p.  91. 

The  Bishop  was  executor  to  die  wills  of  the  following 
9«M|atm;~E4waiii  Priqpe  of  Wales,  proved  4  id* 
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June,  1376,  10th.  June.  Testamenta  Vshuta.  1.  p.  13; 
Joan,  Princess  of  Wales,  proved  Dec.  9,  1385.  Test. 
Vet.  I.  p.  14 ;  King  Richard  II.  T.V.I,  p.  16;  Edmund, 
Duke  of  York,  proved  Oct.  6,  1402,  T.V.I,  p.  151 ; 
and  also  of  John,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  proved  Aug*  17, 
1376,  2'.  V.  1 .  p.  88. 

His  own  will  may  be  seen  in  N  kolaa's  Testamenta 
Vehuta.  vol.  2.  p.  70S,  dated  1402. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  William  Wykeham  the  first, 
and  his  two  immediate  successors,  in  the  See  of  Win- 
chester, viz.  Cardinal  Henry  Beaufort  and  William 
Waynflete  held  the  See  ISO  years.  Wykeham  succeeded 
in  1366,  and  Waynflete  died  Bishop  of  Winton  in  I486. 

Portraits.  Granger  thus  notices  die  portraits  of  this 
Prelate : — "Houbrakm  sc.  large  h.  sh.  From  a  picture 
at  Winchester  College.  Iliust.  Head.  Gulieimus  de 
Wykeham.  Episc.  Winton  et  tortus  Anglia  Cancell. 
Fundr-  Coll.  B.  Maria  Wint.  vulgo  vocal.  New  Coll. 
1379 ;  ctpauiopost  (1387)  Coll.  B.  Maria  Wint.prvpe 
Winton.  J.  Faber.f.  large  4to.  William  of  Wykeham. 
Taken  from  a  most  ancient  picture  of  him,  preserved  in 
Winchester  Coll.  Grignion  sc*  whole  length.  sh."—Biogi 
Hist.  Engl.  vol.  I.  p.  48. 
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(A  Cardinal,) 

Succeeded  A.D.  1404. — Died  A.  D.  1447. 

Henry  Beaufort  was  next  brother  of  King  Henry 
IV.  bein£  second  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter by  his  third  wife  Catherine  Swinford.  He  with  his 
brother  and  sister  were  fully  legitimated  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, 20  Richard  II.  "  excepta  dignitate  regali." 

Godwin  says,  (edit.  1605,  p.  241)  teat  he  was  brought 
up  for  the  most  part  at  Aken  in  Germany,  where  he 
studied  the  civil  and  canon  law  mauy  years:  branches 
of  literature  most  necessary  in  that  age  for  a  statesman. 
He  adds,  that  he  spent  much  time  also  at  Oxford.  I& 
Richardson's  Latin  edition,  p.  231  Godwin  says,  anno 
1397,  Oxoniae  literarumstudiisincubuit,verumAj[uiagrani 

Itlarnmnna    A/)m>ahia     a«4>  UialiAn  *MilnA«*   Imm    it  tmt  lie 
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in  tit  notes  ^Inzms  him  as  a  Cantab,  on  the  authority  of 
M.S.  Wren,  "  Cantabrigise  Uteris  incubuit  in  doroo  S. 
Petri,  ibiqoe  anno  1388,  solvit  201,  pro  pensions  camera." 

Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  his  connexion  with 
die  blood  royal  produced  his  early  elevation  to  the 
episcopal  dignity.  His  great  prudence  and  frugality 
rendered  him  an  important  personage  of  his  times  ;  the 
latter,  producing  him  that  influence  which  immense  wealth 
never  fails  to  create ;  and  the  former,  securing  him  from 
the  dangerous  consequences  generally  attendant  upon  an 
derated  station. 

Synopsis  of  Preferments.      He  was  Prebendary  of 
Thane  in  Lincoln  Cathedra),  Jan,  7,  1389-     Willis. 
Catheir.  II.  25 1 .    The  same  year  he  quitted  Thame  for 
the  Prebend  of  Sutton  cum  Buckington,  alias  Bucks,  in 
the  sane  Cathedral,  but  it  seems  he  parted  with  it  again 
the  nine  year.      Willis.  Cath.  II.  246.      He  became 
Prebendary  of  Riccall,  in  York  Cathedral,  August  22, 
1390.    Willis.  Cath.  I.  158.     Prebendary  of  Horton,  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  Dec.  20,  1397.     Hist,  b)  AtUiq.  of 
Sarum  %  Bath,  p.  326.     Bishop  of  Lincoln  the  same 
year,  Chancellor  of  Oxford  in  1399.    A.  Wood.     From 
Lincoln  he  was,  in  1404,  by  the  favour  of  his  half-brother 
King  Heniy  IV.  translated  to  Winton,  being,  as  Willia 
observes,  the  first  Bishop  of  Lincoln  that  chose  to  leave 
it  for  any  other  Bishopric.     He  became  Chancellor  and 
Custos  Sigilli  1414,  Claus.  1.  H.  V.     Had  the  great  seal 
again  1417,  Oct.  12,  4  H.  V.  ib.  in  which  year  he  assisted 
at  the  council  of  Constance.     He  was  again  constituted 
Chancellor  and  Keeper,  16  Jul.  1424,  2  H.  VI.  Claus.* 
2.  H.  VI.  in  dors.  m.  2.  and  was,  moreover,  June  23, 
1426,  created   by  Pope  Martin  V.   Cardinal   of   St. 
Eusehius.    (See  an  attempt  in  1431,  to  deprive  him  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Winton  on  this  promotion,  Rymer  Fad. 
X.  pp.  497  516.)    He  was  known  under  the    title  of 
'  Cardinal  of  England/  by  which  title  he  calls  himself  in 
his  will. 

Pope  Martin  appointed  him  his  legate  or  rather  general 
of  his  forces  against  Bohetfria.  (See  the  Cardinal's 
Petition  to  the  King  for  leave  to  levy  and  carry  over  these 
troops,  and  the  King's  answer,  the  Cardinal's  commission* 
&.  1429,  1431.  Rymer,  X.  419,  427,  491.)  He  in- 
vaded  Bohemia  in  1420,  with  4000  meu  raised  by  the 
contributions  of  the  English  clergy,  and  who  under  him 
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tarred  in  France  before,  on  the  toe  of  the  battle  of 
Patty. 

In  the  (iodine  of  his  life  he  applied  himself  sedulously 
to  the  care  of  his  diocese,  and  performed  many  acts  of 
munificence. 

He  was  a  prelate  of  excessive  frugality,  whereby  he 
amassed  so  much  wealth,  that  when  Henry  V.  a  little 
before  bis  death,  proposed  to  convert  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy  into  supplies  for  his  foreign  wars,  the  Bishop,  bn 
.  uncle,  lent  him  £2/0,000  out  of  his  own  coffers,  on  the 
security  of  the  crown  jewels.  The  influence  which  his 
wealth  gave  him,  and  a  good  share  of  political  prudence, 
noon  gave  him  an  ascendancy  over  his  nephew  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  Protector  in  the  absence  of  the  Puke  of 
Bedford.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  came  at  last  to  an 
open  rupture  with  him,  and  brought  him  to  a  trial,  in 
which  he  was  acquitted,  but  die  great  seal  was  taken  from 
him.  As  Henry  VI.  grew  up,  the  Bishop  gained  great 
authority  over  him,  and  obtained  several  pardons,  1437 
and  1446.  He  had  just  turned  the  tables  on  his  rival  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at 
Bury,  a  month  before  the  Bishop  died. 

In  his  youthful  days,  before  he  took  holy  orders,  he 
had  by  Alice,  daughter  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
eister  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  daughter  Jane, 
whom  he  married  to  Sir  Edward  Stradling  Knight,  <* 
Glamorganshire. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  Bishop  that  he,  as  well  is  his 
immediate  predecessor  ami  successor  in  this  See,  held  the 
episcopal  dignity  longer  'than  any  other  of  our  prelate! 
except  Thomas  Botuxhier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Beaufort's  immediate  predecessor,  Wykeham,  enjoyed  die 
See  of  Winchester  from  1366  to  1404,  Cardinal  fiesr 
fort  from  1404  to  1447,  and  his  successor  Waynflete, 
from  1447  to  1486,  making  120  years,  and  each  of  them 
about  40.  If  we  add  the  time  that  Beaufort  held  Lincoln, 
he  will  have  been  a  Bishop  half  a  century. 

Be  is  time  noticed  by  Wharton,  Ang.  Sac.  1.  p.  $f& 

"  Henrietta  Jobannis  Lancastric  Ducis  ex  CathsrWs 
Swinfofda  Alius,  Epus  lineolniensis,  Henrici  fiegu 
fratri*  sui  onera  Wtilelmo  successor  per  Fapakuu  po* 
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anno  1404,  dein  anno  1414.  exin  anno  1417*  W.  Oct. 
munus  deposuit  1418.  23  Jul.  anno  denique  1424.  16 
Jufii  magni  Sigilli  cnstodiam  accepit  A0-  1426.  Caidi- 
aalis  Ecclesiae  Romanae  litulo  S.  Eusebii  a  Martino 
Papa  die  23  Junii  renunciatus,  galerum  accepit  die  25 
Mtrtii  sequentis.  Obiit  1447,  11.  Apr.  annis  non  minus 
quam  divitiis  gravis.  Testamento  ante  biduum  condito, 
singulis  fere  totius  Angliae  Ecclesiis  Cathedralibus  et 
Coenobiis  vasa  argentea  gemmasque  ingentis  pretii  et 
oominatim  Ecclesue  Wellensi  vasa  argentea  deaurata 
ponderis  283  unciatum,  et  summam  148  lib,  legavit." 

Under  St.  Mary  Overy,  Manning  says,  "  In  1423,  2 
Henry  VI.  James  I.  King  of  Scotland  was  married  to 
Joan,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset, 
brother  to  die  Cardinal,  by  whom  the  match  was  made 
to  support  his  family  by  an  alliance  with  that  kingdom. 
This  was  on  the  release  of  James  from  the  prison,  where 
he  had  remained  18  years,  having  been  taken  by  Henry 
IV.  as  he  was  going  to  the  court  of  France,  which  was 
Perhaps  part  of  the  price  paid  for  his  ransom*  The 
marriage  feast  was  kept  at  the  Bishop's  house  here/ — 
Hist.  Surry,  vol.  3.  p.  560. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known,  that  the  borough 
of  Wilton  once  belonged  to  Bishop  Beaufort*  Jaquetta, 
*idow  of  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  re-married  to  Sir 
Richard  Wydville,  Knight,  retained  a  life  interest  in  the 
borough  of  Wilton,  which  the  Bishop  purchased  of  her 
bv  fine  levied  that  same  year ;  (Pedes  Finium  in  Dom: 
Cop.  Weittn.)  and  the  year  following,  viz.  20  Henry 
VI.  obtained  a  patent  to  hold  this  borough  (inter 
aUa)  per  fidelitatem  tantum  pro  omnibus  serviciis,  (Rot. 
Patent.)  and  in  25  Henry  VI.  by  the  name  of  Henry, 
Cardinal  of  England  and  Bishop  of  Winchester,  gave 
his  borough  of  Wilton  to  the  master  and  brethren  of  the 
hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winton,  towards  their  main- 
tenance  for  ever.— Dudg.  Mm.  2.  180, 

Bishop  Beaufort  was  executor  of  the  will  of  John 
Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset:  proved  April  5,  1410; 
(Tut.  VetusU  1.  174.)  also,  of  that  of  John,  Duke  of 
Bedford:  proved  Oct.  7. 1441.— lb.  p.  242. 

Beaufort  died  at  Wolvesey  Castle,  Winchester,  April 
11, 1447.  Rapin  says  in  despair,  that  his  riches  could 
**  exempt  him  from  dealh.  Shakspeare  has  beautifully 
^proved  the  thought  (2nd.  pert  He*.  ¥1.  AH.  3««.  ml*.} 
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"If thorn  be'est  death*  111  give  the  EogUnd'i 
"  Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island, 
"80  thou  witt  let  me  lire  and  feel  no  pain." 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  an  unusual  attachment  of  fife 
had  been  handed  down  as  a  characteristic  of  this  Cele- 
brated Prelate. 

He  lies  buried  under  a  noble  monument  in  the  pres- 
bytery behind  the  high  altar  of  his  Cathedral.  His  figure 
in  his  Cardinal's  habit,  lies  on  an  altar  tomb,  on  the  verge 
of  which  remained  of  his  epitaph  in  Bishop  Godwin's 
time  only  these  words :  Tributarer  si  tiescirem  misericordias 
tuas.  A  draught  of  the  monument  may  be  seen  in 
Sandford's  GeneaL  Hist,  of  the  King*  of  Erigl.  See 
Willis.  Cath.2.53. 

Character.  "Had  he  continued  a  Layman,  it  is 
probable,"  says  Bishop  Milner,  {Hist.  Wint.)  "that 
his  character  would  have  descended  to  posterity  in  the 
brightest  colours.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  a  sage 
councellor  of  the  state,  an  able  politician,  an  intrepid 
general,  and  a  true  friend  to  his  country.  (Polydore 
Virfril.  Stow**  Annals.  1448;.  Hence  it  is  not  sur- 
prizing that  his  influence  should  have  been  great  in  the 
cabinets  of  bis  brother  and  of  his  nephew,  and  that 
during  the  early  part  of  his  little  [read  grand  J  nephew 
and  god-son's  reign,  viz.  Hen.  VF.#  he  should  have  been 
Considered  as  the  main  prop  of  the  state." 

Being  involved  in  the  vortex  of  worldly  politics,  it  is 
true,  he  gave  too  much  scope  to  the  passions  of  the  great, 
and  did  not  allow  himself  sufficient  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  his  diocese.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
no  solid  ground  in  history  for  representing  him  as  that 
ambitious,  covetous,  and  reprobate  character  which  he  has 
been  drawn  by  an  immortal  painter  of  human  manners, 
who  has  robbed  his  memory  in  order  to  enrich  that  of  his 
adversary,  termed  by  popular  prejudice  the  good  Duke 
Humphrey  of  Gloucester.  If  he  was  rich,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  he  did  not  squander  away  his  money  upon 
unworthy  pursuits,  but  chiefly  employed  it  in  the  public 
service,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  subjects,  (see  an  account 

•  Hen.  VI.  came  to  Winton  in  1440  at  which  time  being  weary  of  the 
vassalage  in  which  his  uncle  the  Dnke  of  Gloster  had  kept  him,  be  threw 
himself  under  the  protection  of  his  great  nncle  Cardinal  Beaufort  It 
whose  advice  he  released  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Ions  a  Prison**  W 

tngland,  and  sent  over  C* '— ' 
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of  the  sums  lent  by  him  to  the  state,  or  expended  upon  it, 
in  Vetust.  Monum,  vol.  II.  45.)  as  likewise  in  furnishing 
his  cathedral,  which  was  left  incomplete  by  his  prede- 
cessor, in  repairing  Hyde  Abbey,  relieving  prisoners, 
and  other  works  of  piety  and  charity,  (Godwin,  Collier, 
Ecc  Hist.)  But  what  has  chiefly  redeemed  the  injured 
character  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  in  the  city  of  Winton  and 
its  neighbourhood,  is  the  new  foundation  which  be  made 
of  the  celebrated  hospital  of  St,  Cross.  It  was  admitted 
by  those  who  are  not  very  favourable  to  his  memory,  that, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  directed  his  thoughts 
chiefly  towards  the  welfare  of  his  diocese.  (Collier.) 
It  appears  also  that  he  prepared  himself  with  resignation 
and  contrition  ibr  his  end,  and  the  collected,  judicious, 
and  pious  dispositions  made  in  his  testament,*  the  codicil 
of  which  was  signed  but  two  days  before  his  death,  (viz. 
April  9, 1447,)  may  justly  bring  into  discredit  the  opinion 
that  he  died  in  despair..—"  He  dies  and  makes  no  sign." 
Shaksp. 

Benefactions.  He  founded  near  St.  Cross's  Hospital, 
another  hospital  for  a  master,  2  chaplains,  35  poor  men, 
and  3  nurses,  by  the  name  of  the  '  almshouse  of  noble 
poverty,'  whose  annual  revenue  amounted  to  ^f  188. 
Leland,  in  the  Collectanea,  I.  1 16,  says,  under  '  Hospitale 
de  Winchester/  "  Hen  Beaufort  Epus  Wint.  primus  fun- 
dator,  dotavitque  annuis  redditibus  valoris  ^f  158.  13*.  4d. 

Tanner  observes  in  the  Notitia,  under  Hants  XXXV. 
10,  "  A  considerable  addition  was  made  temp.  H-  VI. 
to  the  Hospital  of  St,  Cross,  to  the  yearly  value  of 
<£l58.  13s.  4(2,  by  the  Cardinal  or  his  Executors,  for  a 
Rector,  2  Chaplains,  35  poor  Men,"  &c. 

Willis,  in  his  Cathedrals,  II.  53,  says,  "  In  his  will  he 
gave  ofeoo.  to  the  fabric  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  £  100. 
to  Ashridge  College,  Bucks,  with  which  the  five  cloisters 
now  remaining  there  seems  to  have  been  built.  He  was 
also  a  benefactor  to  the  University  of  Oxford,"  &c. 

Concannen,  in  the  Hist,  of  St,  Saviour**,  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  "  A°-  1400,  2  Hen.  IV.  The  whole 
Church  was  new  built  about  this  time.  Henry  Beaufort* 
Cardinal  of  St.  Eusebius  and  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
from  1405  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1447,  might  have 

F  1  hate  transcribed  his  will,  which  will  be  faind  v«y  interesting*— 
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contributed  toward*  the  building,  beh«  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  for  which  he  was  called  the  rich  Cardinal,  as  the 
anus  of  Beaufort  are  carved  in  stone,  on  a  pillar  ia  the 
south  crow  aisle,  and  by  the  remaining  sculpture  on  each 
side,  it  appears  to  be  done  for  strings  pendant  and  platted 
lu  a  true  lover's  knot  from  a  Cardinal's  hat  placed  over 
them.  The  arms*  are  quarterly  France  and  England,  a 
border  compone  ar.  and  az."  p.  74.  The  same  remark  ia 
»ede  in  Manning's  Hist.  Surry,  III.  560. 

WilL — I,  Henry,  commonly  called  Cardinal  of  England, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.     My  body  to  be  buried  in  my 
Church  of  Winchester  in  the  place  I  have  appointed* 
I.  will  that  every  day  three  masses  be  celebrated  for  my 
soul  by  three  Monks  of  that  Church  in  the  chapel  of  my 
Sepulture.    And  that  the  name  of  Henry  Cardinal  be 
pronounced,  and  that  in  celebrating,  the  souls  of  John 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Katherine  his  wife,  my  parents, 
the  souls  of  Hen.  IV.  and  Hen.  V.  Kings  of  England,  John 
Earl  of  Somerset,  Thomas  Duke  of  Exeter,  my  brothers, 
Johanna  Countess  of  Westmorland,  my  sister,  and  John 
Duke  of  Bedford,  be  specially  remembered.    I  will  that 
my  funeral  be  not  celebrated  in  too  pompous  a  manner, 
but  according  to  the  state  in  which  God  shall  be  pleased 
that  I  shall  die  and  according  to  the  discretion  of  mj 
executors.    I  will  that  10,000  masses  be  said  for  my  soal 
as  soon  as  possible  after  my  decease  viz.  3,000  of  requiem, 
3,000  "  de  rorute  cadi  desuper,"  3,000  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  1,000  of  the  Trinity.     I  will  that  the  Prior 
of  ray  said  Church  of  Winchester,  and  the  convent  of  the 
same  have  ,£200.  and  my  better  cup  and  patten,  and  my 
vestment  embroidered,  which  I  bought  of  Hugh  Dyke, 
on  condition  that  none  should  use  the  vestment  but  the 
Bishop  of  Winton,  or  whoever  may  officiate  in  presence 
of  the  King,  Queen,  and  King's  eldest  son.    I  remit  to 
the  Abbey  and  convent  of  St  Augustine,  beyond  Canter- 
bury, £366.  \Ss.  4d.  which  they  owe  me,  on  condition 
that  they  cause  my  name  to  be  inserted  in  three  masses 
daily.    I    will  that  ,£400.  be  distributed  among  the 
prisoners,  whether  for  crimes  or  for  debts,  in  both  compter* 
of  London,  in  Newgate,  Ludgate,  Fleet,  Marshals**, 
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King's  Bend),  and  in  confinement  within  my  manor  of 
Southward,  for  their  liberation,  by  the  hands  of  some  con* 
scientious  men  selected  and  appointed  by  my  executors* 
Item,  I  will  that  2,000  marks  be  distributed  among  my 
poor  tenants  in  Counties  Hants,  Wilts,  Surry,  Somerset, 
Berks  and  Bucks,  and  I  desire  that  this  distribution  be 
made  either  in  money  or  other  things  which  may  be  coo- 
tidered  more  useful  to  them,  in  the  manner  expressed  in 
the  preceding  article,  viz.  by  the  hands  of  some  men  of 
good  conscience,  according  to  die  nomination  and  discre- 
tion of  my  executors ;  which  persons  so  appointed  shall 
receive  for  their  trouble  what  to  my  executors  may 
appear  reasonable.  Item,  I  bequeath  to  my  Lord  Henry, 
a  tablet  with  relics,  which  is  called  the  tablet  of 
Bourbon,  and  a  cup  of  gold,  with  a  ewer,  which  belonged 
to  the  illustrious  prince  his  father,  and  offered  by  him 
on  Esster  eve,  and  out  of  which  cup  he  usually* drank,, 
and  for  the  last  time  drunk,  humbly  praying  him  to,  and 
niy  executors  in  whatever  cau  tend  to  the  good  of  my  soul ; 
as  God  knows  I  have  always  been  faithful  and  aealous  in 
him  in  all  which  related  to  bis  prosperity,  wishing  to 
effect  whatever  could  tend  to  his  welfare  in  soul  and  body. 
Item,  I  bequeath  to  Johanna*  wife  of  Edw.  Stradlyng, 
Knt.  2  dozen  dishes,  4  charges,  12  salt  cellars,  &c.  and 
c£l00.  in  gold.  Item,  I  bequeath  to  Hans  Nullea 
£40.  I  will  that  the  Clerks  of  my  Chapel  in  my 
trace  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  and  attending  my 
body  to  the  place  of  burial,  be  rewarded  with  100 
mails  between  them,  according  to  the  discretion  of  my 
executors.  I  wHl  that  my  debts  be  paid  before  any  other 
tmng'  I  will  that  «£3,000.  be  distributed  according  to 
the  discretion  of  my  executors,  among  my  domestic 
servants,  according  to  their  degrees ;  but  I  desire,  never- 
*ete»i  that  Hans  Nulles  be  contented  with  what  I  have 
bequeathed  him,  and  that  he  be  not  included  in  the 
distribution  among  my  other  servants.  I  will  that  the 
residue  of  my  goods  not  disposed  of  be  applied  to  works 
of  charity  and  pious  uses,  according  to  the  discretions 
•■»  consciences  of  my  executors,  such  as  relieving  poor 

vL**}  £  *■?  ****  hU  natural  daughter  by  Alice,  daughter  of  Richard, 
»rl  of  Anuidel,  and  sister  of  fnomas  Fife-Alan,  alias  Arundel 
JJg ©f  Canterbury  *  »»e  married  Sir  Edward  Stradlyng  of  Ola* 
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religious  houses,  marrying  poor  maidens,  saceouring  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  in  other  similar  works  of  piety,  such 
as  they  may  most  deem  will  tend  to  the  health  of  my  soul. 
And  of  this  my  will,  I  constitute  and  appoint  the  Rev. 
Father  in  Christ,  the  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  York, 
[John  Kemp],  my  nephew  the  Marquess  of  Dorset, 
f  Edmund  Beaufort,  Iv.G.  who  was  created  Duke  of 
Somerset,  26  Henry  VI.  and  was  slain  at  St,  Alban's 
22  May,  1455;]  brother  Richard  Vyall,  Prior  of  the 
Church  of  Witham,  of  the  Carthusian  order;  Master 
Stephen  Wilton,  Archdeacon  of  Winchester,  my  Chan- 
cellor; Richard  Waller,  Esq.  master  of  my  household ; 
William  Whaplode,  steward  of  the  lands  of  my  bishopric ; 
William  Mareys,  my  treasurer  of  Wolvesey;  William 
Toley ;  and  William  Port  my  executors.  And  for  the 
trouble  which  I  shall  occasion  my  said  executors,  I  be* 
queath^to  the  said  Rev.  Father  <£200.  and  a  cup  of  gold 
*  to  the  value  of  «£40.;  to  my  said  nephew,  the  Marquess, 
<£200.  and  a  cup  of  gold  worth  <£40. ;  and  to  each  of  my 
executors  aforesaid  £  100-  Dated  in  my  palace  of  Wol- 
vesey, Jan.  20,  1446. 

First  Codicil— I,  Henry,  Cardinal  of  England,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  after  my  will  signed  and  sealed,  dated, 
20th.  Jan.  1446,  wishing  to  make  a  certain  distribution 
of  my  goods,  which  did  not  occur  to  my  mind  when  I 
made  the  said  will,  now  add  this  codicil — First,  I  bequeath 
to  tht  Prior  and  Convent  of  Christ-Church,  Canterbury, 
£  1,000.,  of  which  sum  I  will  that  Vc*  marks  be  applied 
"ad  solucionem  faciend'  pro  manerio  &  domimo  de 
Bekesbourne,"  near  Canterbury,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  said  sum  of  «£  1,000.  to  the  fabric  of  the  said  Church. 
Also,  I  will  that  the  said  Prior  and  Convent  give  security 
to  my  executors,  named  in  my  said  will,  that  they  will 
x  cause  three  masses  to  be  daily  celebrated  for  ever,  by 
three  Monks  of  the  said  Church,  for  my  soul,  in  my 
Church  of  Winchester,  as  is  expressed  in  my  said  will: 
and  also,  that  they  solemnly  observe  my  obit  every  year. 
I  bequeath  to  the  work  and  fabric  of  the  Church  of 
Lincoln  <£200.;  and  I  desire  that  die  Dean  and  Canons 
of  the  said  Church,  observe  the  day  of  my  obit  every  year 
for  ever,  &c.  Item,  I  bequeath  to  my  Lord  the  King 
my  dish  or  {date  of  gold  for  spices,  and  mv  cup  of  gold 
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Ring  and  Parliament  for  certain  sums  lent,  8cc*  Also, 
I  bequeath  to  my  old  servant,  Richard  Pettewbrtb, 
,£100.  that  he  may  pray  for  my  soul.  Dated  at  my 
palace  of  Wolvesey,  7th.  April,  1447. 

Second  Codicil. — I,  Henry,  Cardinal  of  England  and 
Bishop  of  Winton,  make  this  codicil  to  my  former  will 
and  codicil.  Whereas  I  have  in  the  said  codicil  disposed 
of  certaun  jewels  and  vases  pledged  to  me  by  the  par- 
liament, &c*  Item,  I  bequeath  to  my  lady  the  Queen, 
"lectam  bloduim  de  panno  aureo  de  Damasco,"  which 
bong  in  her  chamber  in  my  manor  of  Waltham,  iu  which 
my  said  lady  the  Queen  lay  when  she  was  at  the  said  manor. 
I  bequeath  and  remit  to  Lord  Tiptoft  the  £333.  6*.  8rf. 
which  the  said  Lord  by  his  writing  is  bound  to  me.  In 
the  same  manner,  I  bequeath  and  remit  to  Wm.  Stafford 
all  which  he  oweth  me,  which  is  the  sum  of  .£100,  pro- 
vided that  the  said  William,  by  his  deed  sufficiently 
executed,  acquits  as  well  my  executors  as  Master  Thomas 
Forest,  master  or  keeper  of  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Cross 
near  Winchester,  and  his  colleagues,  of  the  sum  of  «£40. 
which  I  am  bound  to  him  by  reason  of  an  annuity  of  £20. 
granted  to  him  with  power  to  distrain  for  the  same  in  the 
manor  of  Heynsbrigge,  now  appropriated  to  the  said  hos- 
pital.   Item,  I  bequeath  to  John,  Bastard  of  Somerset,f 

•  The  following  note  explanatory  of  this  passage  is  taken  from  Royal 
*m,  p.  334.-"  fee  Bishop  lent  the  King  at  one  time  "  pour  Tesploit  de 
*J* f  W«  voyage  vers  les  parties  de  France  &  Normandie,  a  v're  trw 
P^tewjgae  fenecessitefc  poor  raise  de  v're  povrecommunaltede 
Mgleterre"  £14,000.  and  £8,306. 18*.  &/.  and  was  then  due  •«  a  sa  auncieu 
2J*!J?  a  Tw|s  fait,  come  piert  par  vos  honurables  letters  patents  a  luy 
eni  uiti,  et  a  vous  ditz  communes  minbtres,"  say  the  Commons  in  their 
pennou  9  Henry  V.  1414,  desiring  to  have  it  confirmed,  and  the  letters 
pweat  enrolled  in  Parliament.  For  the  £14,000.  the  King  made  over  in 
we  5tli.  year  of  his  reign,  the  duties  and  customs  of  a  certain  import  at 
ftonthampton ;  and  when  the  Bishop  had  reimbursed  him: elf  to  the 
•mount  of  £836.  18*  &f.  he  lent  the  King  another  £14,000.,  for  which 
we  said  customs  were  again  mortgaged  to  him,  and  the  cocket  of  the 
mm  port  aad  its  dependencies ;  which  grant  was  confirmed  in  the  above 
wuament.--.Jtof.  Pari.  IV.  p.  132,  135.  But  a  good  deal  of  the  loan  re- 
j»»aed  st  the  time  of  the  Bishop's  death,  as  appears  by  this  codicil.  The 
Jjag  redeemed  in  1432  the  sword  of  Spain  and  other  jewels,  which  had 
"»  Piwged  to  the  Cardinal  for  £493: 6>.  W."— R$ mer.  vol.  X.  p.  502. 

^llte8  ?  ""K*  difficulty  in  ascertaining  who  was  the  person  so 
S3?  *  ^Editor  of  Royal  Wills  supposes  him  to  have  been  John,  elder 
Mjteer  of  the  testator,  but  this  conjecture  is  decidedly  erroneous,  for  the 
35  J?Jn  ***  m9nJ  years  before,  and  for  whose  soul  the  Cardinal  in  his 
™0rdera prayers  to  be  said.  This  "  John,  bastard  of  Somerset,"  was 
^probably  a  natural  son  of  the  said  John  Beanfort,  Earl  of  Somerset* 
wot  John  Beaufort,  his  eldest  sou,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Somerset. 
££  5!?^  VI- a,ld  who  died  in  the  following  year.  This  noble  family 
*Z  ?!en?J8  the  °W  name  and  title ;  the  nam*  being  Somerset,  and  the 
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«£4,000.  with  a  certain  quantity  of  vessels  of  silver,  accord- 
ing to  the  discretion  of  my  executors.  Item,  I  bequeath 
in  a  like  manner  to  William  Swynford,  my  nephew,* 
<£400.  with  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  vessels.  Item,  I 
bequeath  to  Thos.  Burneby,  page  to  my  lady  the  Queen, 
£20.  and  a  cup  of  silver  gilt.  Item,  I  bequeath  to  Edw. 
Stradlyng,  Knt.f  a  certain  portion  of  silver  vessels,  accord- 
ing to  the  discretion  of  my  executors.  Item,  I  bequeath 
to  John  Yend,  senior,  12  dishes  of  sjlver.  Paled  10  my 
palace  of  Wolvesey4  the  9th.  of  April,  1447*  Proved 
the  2nd.  of  September,  1447. — The  above  will  is  from 
Nicolas'*  TestameiUa  Vetusta,  1826,  vol.  1.  p.  240. 


*  This  bequest  satiamctorily  proves  that  Sir  Thomas  Swvnfbrd.  the  sos 
of  Sir  Hugh  Swynford,  by  Katherine,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Payne 
de  Roet,  (which  Katherine  was  first  the  concubine  and  afterwards  the- 
wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  by  him  mother  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort)  had  issue  the  above-mentioned  William  Swynford ;  for  as  the 
Cardinal  and  Sir  Hiomas  Swynford  were  brothers  of  the  half  blood,  he 
would  of  course  call  the  son  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas  his  nephew*  *nus 
circumstance  is  thus  particularly  mentioned,  from  so  little  being  frown 
of  the  issue  of  Katherine,  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  by  her  first  husband :  for 
Godwin,  in  his  laboured  and  valuable  life  of  Chaucer,  states  his  ijwUity 
to  give  any  account  of  her  son,  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Swynford.  Wuhsm 
Swynford  nere  mentioned  was  the  first  cousin  once  removed  of  Thomas 
Chaucer,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Poet,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  and  secondcoana 
to  Alice,  his  daughter  and  heiress. 

t  Husband  of  his  natural  daughter.        %  Wolvesey-House  or  Caste. 
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Succeeded  A.  D,  1447. — Died  A.  D.  I486. 

b  the  following  re-print  I  have  omitted  all  historical 
matter  introduced  in  the  original,  which  appeared  irrele- 
vant, and  a  good  deal  of  what  was  exclusively  colkgiate 
history,  as  swelling  unnecessarily  a  work  which  purports 
to  be  only  the  Biography  of  the  Winton  Prelates. 
j  i  i     — *- 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Of  fFUllem  Patten,  afau Barbour,  to  the  time  of  hie  asiuming 

the  name  of  WaynfleU. 

Wiluam  Waynflbte,  was  son  of  Richard  Patten; 
alias  Barbour,  of  Waynflete,  a  market-town  on  the  sea* 
coast  of  Lincolnshire.  He  was  descended  of  a  worshipful 
family,  aneient,  and  in  good  condition;  less  celebrated 
nys  Budden,  than  respectable.  Writers  of  the  best 
authority  agree  that  his  Cither  was  a  gentleman;  and 
Rdler  m  the  same  sentence  styles  him  an  esquire  and  a 
"ight  He  married  a  lady  also  descended  from  an 
•naent  family,  and  whose  father,  William  Brereton, 
pow«s*ed  an  ample  estate  in  Cheshire.  This  country, 
m  consequence  of  its  Norman  territories,  the  patrimony 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  of  Anjou  with  its  ap- 
parages,  the  inheritance  of  JCing  Henry  IL,  sustained 
m  that  age  almost  perpetual  warfare  in  France.  Brereton 
**s  enrolled  among  the  candidates  for  military  fame 
fere,  obtained  by  his  vaknlr  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
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OHAPTEB  U. 

OfXFUlittm  Waynfiete  to  the  time  of  hit  advancement  to  tie 
See  of  fFinthester  by  King  Henry  VI. 

The  Warden  of  Winton,  Robert  Tburbern,  with  the 
Fellows  of  die  College,  appointed  Waynfiete  to  fill  the 
itation  of  Master  of  the  School  at  Winchester,  on  its 
being  vacated  by  Thomas  Alwin,  and  he  began  to  teach 
in  1429,  the  year  after  the  decease  of  Leilont,  whose  new 
grammar  he  probably  introduced  there,  and  afterwards  at 
Eton.     In  1430,  a  William  Waynfiete,  as  appears  from 
Ae  episcopal  register  of  Lincoln,  was  presented  by  the 
convent  of  Bardney  to  the  vicarage  of  Skendleby,  in  that 
bounty,  void  by  resignation ;  and  among  the  Monks  there, 
about  the  same  time,  was  one  named  John  Waynfiete, 
who  became  Abbot  in  1435.     This  person  Willis  u  pre- 
aumes  was  a  near  relation  of  the  founder  of  Magdalen 
College/'  and  that  the  living  was  obtained  by  his  interest 
"  This  I  mention,"  he  continues,  "because  it  may  per* 
haps  intimate  the  rise  of  this  great  man,  and  what  was 
probably  his  first  preferment."     From  die  coincidence 
Of  names  it  is  likely  that  this  William  and  John  Waynfiete 
were  townsmen  ;  but  the  identity  of  this  William  and  our 
Bishop  is  at  least  problematical ;  and  the  author  seems 
not  apprized  that  the  founder  of  Magdalen  College  already 
occupied  a  post  not  consistent  with  the  duties  of  a  remote 
vicarage,  and  on  which,  as  on  its  basis,  the  fabric  of  his 
future  fortune  was  about  to  be  raised.    The  Bishop  of 
Winchester  was  now  Henry  Beaufort,  uncle  and  some 
time  preceptor  of  King  Henry  VI.  who  had  been  trans- 
lated from  Lincoln  to  this  see  on  the  vacancy  made  in 
1404  by  Wykeham.     From  him  Waynfiete  received  the 
only  ecclesiastical  preferment  he  ever  enjoyed,  or  that  has 
beeu  hitherto  discovered  with  certainty,  excepting  Sken- 
dleby, (if  he  was  indeed  vicar  there,)  and  his  bishopric 
It  happens  that  only  one  volume  of  Bishop  Beaufort's 
Register,4*  comprising  the  first  8  years  of  his  presidency 
over  this  diocese,  is  extant  at  Winchester  ;  so  that  we  are 
unable  to  fix  the  time  when  the  mastership  and  chantry  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  hospital,  near  Winton,  were  conferred 
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on  Waynflete;  but  it  appears,  from  other  evidence,*  that 
he  was  iq  possession  in  1438.  He,  continued,  it  seems, 
to  hold  it  until  his  own  advancement  to  that  see ;  for  he 
collated  to  it  soon  after  (Feb.  12,  1447),  and  gave  the 
new  Warden,  when  he  bad  taken  an  oath  to  observe  the 
statutes,  canonical  institution  at  his  palace  of  South  wark*t 
It  has  been  surmised,  and.  not.  without  probability,  that 
Waynflete  was  led  to  adopt  Mary  Magdalen  as  his  patrof 
saiot  ia  consequence  of  this  preferment*  , 

The  College  at  Eton,  as  that  near  Winchester,  was 
established  chiefly  on  account  of  the  school.  In  the 
charter  of  foundation,  [of  the  College]  which  passed  the 
great  seal  in. 1441,  Waynflete  is  named  to  be  one  of  die 
6  fellows  under  prqvost  Sever.  He  removed  in  1442, 
with  5  of  the  fellows  and  3$  scholars :  and  assumed  at 
Eton  the  station  which  he  had  already  filled  with  so  much 
honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  public  at  Win* 
cheater.  When  Waynflete  had  been  master  about  3 
years,  he  was  promoted  by  the  King  to  be  provost  of 
Eton,  The  day  fixed  for  his  admission,  and  for  the 
introduction  of  the  statutes,  was  the  festival  of  St.Thomas, 
Dec  31,  1443,  The  commissaries,  who  were  Bishop 
Bekyogton  and  William  de  la  Pole,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  with  two  notaries  public,  met  in  the  choir  of 
the  collegiate  church.;  and  the  prelate  declared  their 
husinew  to  be,  to  receive  the  oath  of  the  provost,  to 
observe  the  statutes,  and  to  see  him  administer  a  like  oath 
to  the  other  members  of  the  College.  Waynflete  then 
appeared ;  and,  after  the  reading  of  a  dispensation,  which 
the  insufficiency  of  the  buildings,  and  certain  articles  not 
yet  fully  arranged,  had  rendered  necessary  in  some  par* 
ticulars,  looked  into  and  touched  the  holy  Gospels,  and, 
kneeling  deliberately  and  reverently,  took  the  oath.  lie 
was  then  placed  in  the  chief  seat  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
choir,  and  there  tendered  the  oath  prescribed  to  the 
persons  concerned,  each  in  bis  turn,  in  the  presence  of 
the  commissaries.    The  armsj  of  the  family  of  Patten 


*  Hi*,  md  Antkj.  of  Winton,  voL  II.  pp.  177-8.  * 
t  Beglitr.  Waynflete,  f .  3. 

_jjhdden  does  not  set  forth  properly  the  arms  of  provost  Waynflete, 
SSil*  *P  ^P"*"**  *■*  Eton  HlteSi  taey  being  added  in  a  chkf. 
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alias  Barbour*  were  a  field  fusily  ermitie  and  saWe. 
Waynflete,  as  provost,  inserted  on  a  chief  of  the  second, 
three  lilies  slipped  argent ;  being  the  arms  of  die  College. 
This  addition  was  made  «s  a  token  of  gratitude  to  the 
King,  because  from  Eton  he  derived  honour  and  dignity  ;* 
Hot  to  acknowledge  his  education  there,  as  Guillimf  most 
absurdly  supposes.  H  is  example  was  followed  by  provost 
Lupton  in  \5%5.  He  retained  mis  bearing  after  his 
removal  to  the  See  of  Winchester,  caused  it  to  be  en* 
graved  on  the  public  seal  of  bis  hall,  and  transmitted  it 
to  his  College.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  it,  as  a 
variation  from  the  Patten  arms,  by  those  who  have  contend- 
ed that  his  name  was  originally  Waynflete.  His  arms  are 
noticed  as  remaining  at  Eton  in  1763,  cut  in  stone  in 
two  places  ;  in  the  ante-chapel  over  the  north  door,  in 
the  north-west  comer,  with  the  lilies  on  a  chief;  and 
over  the  font,  without  the  lilies ;  the  latter,  I  suppose, 
placed  in  the  roof  before  he  was  provost.  If  they  were 
painted,  both  have  been  falsified  about  20  years  since; 
azure  and  or,  having  been  substituted  in  the  room  of  sable 
and  ermine ;  and  to  those  over  the  font  a  chief  is  added, 
unless  Hugget  was  mistaken,  with  lilies  argent,  bat  unlike 
the  other,  and  differing  from  their  common  representation. 
The  glass  in  the  chapel  windows  stained  lozengy  argent, 
or  rather  ermine,  and  sable,  mentioned  by  him,  is  no 
longer  visible  there. 

ft  it  related  of  Henry  VL  that  he  was  circumspect  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  and  particularly  cautious  neither 
to  bestow  preferment  on  undeserving  persons,  nor  in  a 
manner  unworthy  of,  his  own  dignity.  It  was  said  that 
he  called  Waynflete,  and  addressing  him  familiarly,  as 
was  his  custom,  by  the  title  of  Master  William,  asked 
whether,  if  he  should  obtain  a  certain  benefice  by  his 
favour,  he  should  be  able  to  retain  it.  On  his  answering 
in  the  affirmative,  and  that  he  would  with  diligence  when- 
ever his  majesty  ordered ;  Henry  replied,  he  then  willed 
and  commanded  him  to  be  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

It  was  perhaps  necessary  to  use  uncommon  expe- 
dition to  secure  this  promotion  to  Waynflete,  and 
to  preclude  embarrassment  from  papal  interposition 
or  the  application   of  potent  and  factious  noblemen. 
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Henrv,  without  waitiog  the  customary  forms,  on  the 
day  his  uncle  died,  sent  leave  to  the  Church  of  Winchester 
to  proceed  to  an  election,  and  strongly  recommended  his 
"  nght  trustie  and  wel  beloved  clarke  and  counsellour, 
Master  William  Waynflete,  provost  of  Eton/9  to  be  his 
successor.  He  .committed  to  him,  by  letters  patent  of 
the  same  date,  the  custody  of  the  temporal  ties ;  and  in 
virtue  of  them,  Waynflete  on  the  14th.  was  presented  to 
the  Church  of  Witney. 

At  Winchester,   April    12,    1447,  the  day  after  the 
decease  of  the  Cardinal  [Beaufort,]  and  perhaps  before 
the  arrival  of  the  letter  from  the  King,  the  Monks  of  the 
Convent  of  St.  Swithun,  assembled  in  their  chapter-house, 
and  deputed  the  Sub-Prior  with  one   of  the  brethren 
to  notify  the    vacancy   by  an   instrument  under  their 
common  seal,  and  to  desire  the  royal  permission  to  elect  a 
Bishop.     The  King  answered  them  on  the   13th,  and 
renewed  his  solicitations  that  they  would  choose  Wayn- 
flete  without  delay.     His  letter  was  received  on  the  14th 
by  William  Aulton  the  Prior,  Master  Stephen  Wilton 
Doctor  of  decrees  and  Archdeacon  of  Winchester,  and 
the  whole  brotherhood;,  when  they  determined  not  to 
postpone  their  compliance  even  to  the  time  named  by  the 
King,  but  were  unanimous  in  fixing  on  the  15th,  which 
was  Saturday,  for  the  election.     The  conge  df  tlirt  or 
licence  under  the  privy  seal  is  dated  the  same  day  at 
Canterbury.    After  the  mass  de  Spiritu  Sancto  had  been 
solemnly  performed  at  the  high  altar  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Swythun,  and  a  bell  tolled  according  to  custom,  the 
Prior,  the  Sub-Prior,  the  Archdeacon  of  Winchester,  and 
that  of  Surry  by  his  proxy,  with  37  brethren,  all  professed 
Monks  and  in  holy  orders,  except  3,  who  were  young,  met 
in  the  chapter-house.    The  word  of  God  was  then  pro- 
pounded, and  they  implored  devoutly  the  divine  grace  by 
singing  the  hymn  "  Vem,  Creator  Spiritus."    A  protes- 
tation against  the  presence  or  voting  of  any  unqualified 
person  was   read  by  the  Prior,  and  the   constitution 
general  •<  Quia  propter"  by  Dr.  Wilton.    Immediately 
*ben  this  was  done,  they  all  without  any  debate,  on  a 
sudden,  with  one  accord,  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  they  firmly 
believed,    inspiring   them,   directed    their    suffrages  to 

"  aynflete,  and  elected  him,  as  it  were  with  one  voice  and 
one  spirit,  for  their  Bishop  and  Pastor;  and  instantly 
"tupog  Te  Dam,  and  causing' the  bells  to  ring  merrily, 
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they  went  in  procession  fc>  the  high  altar  of  the' Church,' 
were  Dr.  Wilton,  by  their  order,,  published  the  trans* 
action  in  the  vulgar  tongue  to  a  numerous  congregation  of 
the  clergy  and  people.  The  Sub-Prior  and  another 
monk  were  deputed  to*  wait  on  Waynflete  at  Eton 
College  with  the  news  of  his  dection.  From  sincere 
reluctance,  or  a  decent  compliance  with  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  he  pretested  often  and  with  tears,  and  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  undertake  the  important  office  to 
which  he  was  called,  until  they  found  him,  about  sunset, 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary ;  when  he  consented,  saying, 
he  would  no  longer  resist  the  divine  will.  The  King  was 
formally  apprised  of  all  these  proceedings  by  an  instru- 
ment under  the  common  seal  of  the  convent  dated  the 
17th,,  and  the  sub-prior  attended  as  before,  with  ait 
humble  request  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  confirm  their 
election.  The  chapter  sent  likewise  to  Rome  a  narrative 
of  the  steps  they  had  taken  after  the  delivery  of  the  body 
of  the  deceased  Cardinal,  as  was  fitting,  to  ecclesiastical 
sepulture;  and  the  prior  declares,  in  his  own  name-and 
that  of  the  whole  convent,  that,  their  unanimous  suf- 
frages having  fallen  on  Waynflete,  he  elects  and  provides 
him  to  be  Bishop  and  Pastor  of  their  Church.  They 
request  his  holiness  to  confirm  their1  choice,  and*  impart 
to  their  new  Bishop  his  free  gift  of  consecration.  Off 
the  16th.  June  Waynflete  made  profession  of  obedience- 
to  die  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth.  He  was 
consecrated  at  Eton  on  July  13th.  The  Cortege  at 
Winchester  presented  him  on  the  occasion  with  a  horse, 
which  cost  £6*  13**  4d.;  and  gave  money  (13s.  4d.)  to 
the  boys  at  Eton.  The  warden,  with  other  members 
attended  the  solemnity;  and  on  die  18th.  Waynflete 
received  the  spiritualties  ;  he  held  his  first  general  ordi- 
nation on  Sunday  the  23rd.  of  December  following  at 
Eton,  by  special  licence  from  die  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
The  Bishop,  soon  after  he  was  confirmed  in  the  posession 
of  his  See,  teceived  a  most  honourable  testimony  of  tfo 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  royal*  patron.  King- 
Henry,  possibly  foreseeing  the  troubles  about  to  over* 
whelm  the  nation,  was  solicitous  to  insure  die  completion 
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of  his  two  Colleges.  He  now  made  a  testamentary 
provision  for  it ;  and,  "  in  consideration  of  the  great 
discretion,  the  high  truth,  and  the  fervent  zeal  for  hi* 
welfare,  which  he  had  proved"  in  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, constituted  him  by  his  will,  dated  at  Eton 
March  12,  1447,  his  surveyor,  executor,  and  director; 
as  also  sole  arbiter  of  any  variance  which  might  Happen 
with  his  feoffees.  The  desire  to  accomplish  this  measure, 
was  perhaps  the  particular  motive  of  his  impatience  to 
secure  the  advancement  of  Waynflete  to  the  mitre.  A 
popular  preacher  of  reformation  (Reginald  Pecock)  about 
this  tune  enlarged  on  the  riches,  luxury,  and  pride  of  the 
superior  clergy ;  and  by  his  eloquence  [<juere  declamation] 
rendered  the  grandeur  annexed  to  episcopacy  in  parti- 
cular, a  subject  of  public  clamour  and  indignation.  The 
spiritual  lords  were  then  served  on  the  knee,  and  had 
pompous  retinues;  some,  it  is  related,  appearing  abroad 
with  as  many  as  fourscore  attendants,  their  horses  all 
bedecked  with  silver  trappings.  So  splendid  was  the  mitre 
when  conferred  on^ Waynflete ;  whoae,  approved  modera- 
tion, with  the  worthy  uses  to  which  he  destined  his 
revenue,  was  well  adapted  to  conciliate  the  temper  of  his 
adversaries.  He  persevered  in  his  wonted,  unaffected 
humility;  and,  we  are  told,  was  accustomed  to  repeat 
often  that  verse  of  the  Magnificat,  Luke  i.  49,  "  Qui 
potens  est  fecit  pro  me  magna,  et  sanctum  nomen  ejus ;" 
which  also  he  added  to  his  arms  as  his  motto. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Trauactiom  at  Oxford  and  IVmchetter,  *ith  the  Founding 
of  Magdalen  Hall  by  Bishop  fFayn/lete. 

In  1448,  the  year  after  his  advancement  to  the  mitre, 
ke  obtained  the  royal  grant,  dated  May  6,  impowering 
him  to  found  a  hall,  to  be  called  after  the  blessed  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  for  the  study  of  divinity  and  philosophy, 
at  Oxford ;  to  consist  of  a  president  and  50  poor  scholars, 
graduates ;  the  number  to  be  augmented  or  diminished 
in  proportion  to  their  revenues ;  and  to  confer  on  them  a 
right  to  use  a  common  seal.  This  was  accompanied  with 
a  licence  for  £  100.  a-year  in  mortmain. 

The  foundation  of  Magdalen  hall  preceded  the  in- 
stallation of  dm  Bishop  in  his  Cathedral  of  Winchester. 
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This  ceremony  was  deferred  to  the  feast  of  St  Wohtaa, 
August  30,   1448,  above  a  year  after  his  consecration, 
when  it  was  honoured'  with  the    royal  presence.     It  is 
related  of  King  Henry,  that  he  was  unable  to  suppress 
the  emotions  of  his  regard  in  bidding  him  receive  in* 
thronization  in  his  See,  that  he  might  be  in  it  even  as  the 
prelates  bis  predecessors ;   and  wishing  that  he  might 
be  long-lived  upon  earth,  and  increase  and  profit  in  the 
way  of  righteousness.       Waynflete,  we  are  told,  made 
the  Archbishop  a  present  of  the  professional  cope,  or  that 
used  at  the  solemnity,    which  was  commonly  of  great 
value;  as  also  of  «£l00.  in  money.     He  redeemed  with 
generosity  his  vestments,  and  the  pieces  of  tapestry  which 
were  claimed  as  perquisites.     He  distributed  largely  to 
the  various  attendants ;    and,  in  the  entertainment  pro- 
vided for  the  company,  displayed  a  liberality  and  mag* 
nificence  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  worthy  of  his  See. 
YVe  find   the    Bishop    again    at  Winchester  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  1449,  when  he  gave  the  benediction 
in  the  Church  of  the  Monastery  of  St,  Mary  Wynton, 
between  the  masses,  to  Mrs.  Agnes  Buriton,  who  had 
been  elected  and  confirmed  of  that  society ;  and,  the 
same  day,  solemnized  in  his  pontificals  the  profession  of 
several  JNuna  of  that  Convent.     The  invasion  of  Nor- 
mandy by  the  French  King,  after  a  truce,  which  had 
given  leisure  to  the  turbulent  warriors  from  the  continent 
to  exercise  intrigue  and  mutual   animosities  at  home, 
occasioned  the  holding  of  a  Parliament  at  Winchester, 
16th.  June,   1449*     The  Bishop,  to  whom  the  royal 
favour  imparted  political  consequence,   was  present  at 
the  council  previous  to  its  meeting,  11th.  June;  and 
appointed  proxies  to  attend  the  convocation  of  the  clergy 
at  London,   "  being  personally  detained  at  Wolvesey- 
palace  on  various  and  arduous  business,    in  the  other 
assembly,  for  the  good  and  advantage  of  the  King  and 
the  whole  realm."*     The  King  at  this  time  resided  above 
a  month  at  Winchester.     The  college-chapel  was  often 
honoured  with  his  presence,  and  filled  with  the  nobles 
and  prelates  of  his  suite,  at  vespers,  matins,  and  mass. 
The  services  were  then  commonly  performed  by  Wayn- 
flete, and,  it  is  related,  with  great  devotion.     The  King 


•  Regiitr.  Waynflete.    Wilkin*  i,  vol.  IU.  p.  556, 
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also  Attended  mass  at  the  Cathedral  on  the*  feast  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  two  of  its  patron-saints,  on  which 
day  the  college  was  sumptuously  entertained  by  Bishop 
Bekyngtou.  On  his  return  to  London  in  July,  the 
Bishop  issued  a  mandate  for  his  visitation  of  die  college 
as  Ordinary,  in  Sept. ;  perhaps  not  because  he  was  aware 
of  any  thing  amiss  in  the  society,  but  from  respect  for 
the  founder,  and  in  compliance  with  his  desire,  which 
he  observes  had  been,  that  it  might  not  long  continue 
destitute  of  this  solace.  He  was  probably  again  at 
Winchester  with  the  King  toward  the  end  of  Nov.  1449. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  Bishop  fFaynflete  to  the  time  of  hie  being  made  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England. 

A  pretended  heir  of  the  house  of  York,  an  Irishman, 
whose  name  was  Cade,  headed  about  this  time  an  in- 
surrection in  Kent;  and  after  defeating  the  King's  general, 
who  was  slain,  encamped  on  Blackheath,  declaring  he 
was  come  to  assist  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  in 
reforming  the  administration,  and  removing  Somerset  and 
other  persons  from  the  royal  presence.    The  citizens  of 
London  admitted  him  within  the  walls  in  the  day-time ; 
but  the  insolence  of  bis  followers  and   their  outrages 
becoming  intolerable,  they  shut  the  gates  on  his  marching 
into  the  fields  in  the  evening,  as  usual,  and  Resolved  to 
attack  him  in  the  night.    Lord  Scales,  governor  of  the 
Tower,  sent  them  a  detachment  of  the  garrison;    and 
Cade,  after  a  bloody  conflict  on  the  bridge,  was  driven 
beyond  the  Stoop  in  Southward     The  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  was  shut  up  in  Halywell  castle,  v  being 
summoned  to  attend  a  council  in   the  Tower,  where 
Archbishop  Stafford,   lord  high  chancellor,   had  taken 
refuge,  was  of  opinion,  they  might  wiu  over  by  hopes  of 
pardon,  those  whom  they  could  not  easily  subdue  by 
force  of  arms ;   and  that  to  avoid  fighting  would  be  the 
most  effectual  way  to  defeat  the  traitor.  The  two  prelates, 
*ith  other  lords,  on  the  following  day  crossed  the  water, 
jnd  held  in  St.  Margaret's  Church  a  conference  with 
Ude  and  his  principal  officers.    A  general  pardon  under 
we  great  seal  proved,   as  the  Bishop  had  forseen,    so 
welcome,  that   the  dispersion  began  the  same  night. 
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The  King,  who  had  repaired  for  safety  to  KennWlk, 
was  respectfully  received  by  the  Archbishop  and  Wayn- 
flete  at  Canterbury,  where  a  council  ordered  a  proclama- 
tion to  be  issued  (15th.  of  July,  1450,)  for  apprehending 
Cade.  The  real  heir  of  York  was  suspected  of  abetting 
this  rebellion,  to  try  the  bias  of  the  people.  The  justice 
of  his  claim  to  the  crown  became,  on  bis  return  from 
Ireland^  a  topic  of  popular  discussion ;  and  die  fierce 
contest  between  the  two  houses,  distinguished  bj  red 
and  white  roses,  was  evidently  about  to  commence. 

The  favour  of  King  Henry,  as  it  conferred  on  Waymlete 
an  active  part  in  the  previous  measures  of  administration, 
so  it  was  likely  to  entail  on  him  a  large  portion  in  die  conse- 
quences of  civil  discord.  That  he  had  early  experience  of  the 
animosity  of  die  Yorkists,  or  was  jealous  m  their  designs, 
and  uneasy  in  his  situation,  may  be  collected  from  an 
instrument  dated*  May  7th.  1451,  which  sets  forth,  that 
in  a  certain  lofty  room,  commonly  called  Le  peynted 
chambre,  in  his  manor  house  of  Southward  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  notary  public,  and  of  die  Bishops  of  Bangor 
and  Achonry  (the  latter  the  suffragan  of  Bishop  Bekyng- 
ton),J  who  were  desired  to  be  witnesses,  he  appeared, 
holding  in  his  hands  a  writing,  which  he  read  before 
them,  and  in  which  he  alleged  that  his  Bishopric  was 
obtained  canonically;  that  he  had  peaceable  possession 
of  it ;  that  his  reputation  was  without  blemish ;  that  he 
laboured  under  no  disqualification,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
obey  the  law;  but  that  probable  causes  and  conjectures 
made- him  fear  some  grievous  attempt  to  the  prejudice  of 
himself  and  see;  and  to  prevent  any  person  from  giving  him 
disturbance  in  the  premises,  in  any  manner,  on  any 

fretext,  he  appealed  to  the  apostolic  see,  and  to  the 
'ope,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  court"  of  Can- 
terbury ;  putting  himself,  his  bishopric,  and  all  his 
adherents,   under  their  defence,   and  protesting  in  the 


*  Rtgistr.  Waynflete,  t. 1.  p.  2.  f,  11. 

f  The  episcopal  palace  of  Winchester  was  In  Southward,  on  the  tank 
of  the  Thames,  near  the  west  end  of  St  Mary  Orerie's  Chareh.  Soutft- 
waik  park,  otherwise  Winchester  park,  comprises  about  60  acrts  ot 
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usual  form.    The  next  day  he  appointed  19  proctors  to 
manage,  jointly  or  separately,  any  business  respecting 
himself  or  his  See,  at  Rome  or  elsewhere.     In  the  awful 
interval  between  the  preparations  for  an  open  rupture  and 
its  commencement,  religion  was  interposed,  by  the  piety 
of  the  prelates,  to  soften  the  minds  of  the  two  parties, 
and  direct  their  councils  to  public  concord.     Waynflete 
issued  his  mandate  July  2,  (1451),  at  the  requisition  of 
the  Archbishop,   for  supplications  to  be  made  in  his 
Diocese,  with  litanies  on  certain  days,  for  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  Church,  the  King,  and  realm  of 
England,     In  Sept.  we  find  Waynflete  at  St.  Arban's, 
from  whence  he  issued  a  commission  for  the  visitation  of 
his  Diocese,  not  being  able  to  attend  in  person,  as  he 
had  purposed,   ou  account  of  various  arduous  and  un- 
expected business  concerning  the  King  and  the  realm. 
The  Parliament  meeting  in   Nov.,  an  address   of  the 
Commons,  for  the  removal  of  Somerset  and  other  coun- 
sellors, was  enforced  by  a  letter  of  remonstrance  from 
the  Duke  of  York,   who  approached  London  with  aa 
army  raised  in  Wales ;   and,  finding  the  gates  shut,  en- 
camped on  Burnt-heath  near  Dartford  in  Kent.     The 
King,  with  a  superior  force,  pitched  his  tents  on  Black- 
heath.    The  two  armies  were  arrayed  for  battle,  when 
Henry,  who  was  ever  adverse  to  the  shedding  of  blood, 
sent  Waynflete,  with  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Lord  Rivers, 
2nd  the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  to  inquire  the  occasion 
of  this  commotion;    and,  if  the  demands  of  the  Duke 
were  not   unreasonable,    to    propose  a   reconciliation. 
York  surrendered,  aud  swore  solemnly  to  bear  true  al- 
legiance to  Henry,  on  their  consenting   that   Somerset 
should  be  taken  into  custody  and  tried.   Waynflete,  whose 
sage  advice  aud  temperate  conduct  are   said  to    have 
contributed  in  no  dmall  degree  to  the  restoration  of  the 
public  tranquillity,  stood  by,  with  other  lords  of  the  privy 
council,  while  he,  and  the  principal  noblemen  his  abettors, 
did  homage  to  the  King. 

The  next  year  an  expedition  into  France  again  mis- 
carried, though  conducted  by  the  most  valorous  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  In  vain  had  Waynflete  ordered  the  clergy 
of  Southwark  to  be  assembled  (March  16,  1452)  at  8 
in  the  morning,  and  go  in  solemn  procession  through  the 
public  street,  by  the  doors  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Olave, 
as  far  as  the  Monastery  of  Bermondsey,  with  litanies  and 
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apt  suffrages,  supplicating  for  the  di 
of  the  Christian  faith,  for  the  pros] 
King  and  his  dominions,  and  espeeis 
to  this  undertaking,  and  for  all  wh' 
euemies  of  their  country,  under  the 
was  killed  in  battle,  and  the  revol 
covered  by  the  French  King.     T 
queen  was  now  regarded  as  matter  - 
trian  party,  rather  than  to  the  na 
whom  she  was  delivered  at  Westmin 
baptized  the  day  following  by  V 
Edward,  having  been  born  on  the 
Kins  and  Confessor.     The  Arch 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  I 
were  then  sponsors ;  and  Waynfle 
was  confirmed  by  the  Archbishop 
the  tutors  appointed  for  him  in  14 
High  Chancellor,  and  is  namec 
bishop  of  York  in  the  writ,f  wl 
King  knew  the  industry  of  each  o 
in  arduous  affairs,  his  discretion, 
King  Henry  had  already  erv 
completion  of  the  buildings,  ax 
two  Colleges  he  bad  founded 
when,    alarmed    perhaps  at  hi" 
present  situation,  he  resolved, 
foresight,  to  provide  for  their 
The  statutes  accepted  by  the 
been  found,  on  carrying  then: 
complete,  and  to  need  reformat 
ed  it  expedient  to  delegate  p  i 

confide,   a  privilege  hitherto  - 

patent,  dated  July  12,  1455,  < 
and  great  concerns  of  his  kin 
to  attend  continually  on  the  i  i 

they  were  noted,  empowered 
and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  I 

their  statutes,  with  the  advi  I 

should  think  proper,  during  h  i 

King  esteem  the  merit  and  i 
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„1*  A*  both  hi.  Cotteg*  M  ^rflebrS 

,2  d*  P^m*  *^nl  aft  hb  deceaS,  ** 
solemn  exequies  for  his  soul  alter  nis  «^»      ^ 

coounenda&ns  and  a  morrow  mass:  a  f^^J^J 
confened  on  any  person  besides,  except  Henry  V., ^«««J 
K«iherine  his  wife,  and  his  own  Queen  MsjgareJ,  J* 
whom  -obits  are  decreed ;   with  one  quarterly  for  the 

*i£t  this  time  (Jan.  1455)  died  ™P^/*  ^runy 

J£d  theexecutor*  rf^-^S^iSft 
the  ^ent;  whom  he  succeeded  as  master  of  *«?*£* 
and  fiLner  to  the  King.     He  had  ™m^  *"*£?* 
daughter  of  Lord  Dayncourt ;**•*■«  ^jSTk 
m  Sept  1454,  he  then  enfeoffed  Bishop  Wj»»J»  « 
Us  manors  of  Candlesby  and  Boston,  and  n >  some m 
other  counties ;   one  of  wj.ich,  that  rf  East  Bn^for^ 
Notts.,  was  disputed  by  Franc-,  V^^wetn  *« 
ofthecc-heiress;  the  remainder  ^^g^TtS 
two  sisters;  and  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the. b«»  *3J 
talon,  whose  award  should  be  tonal.    He  was  bunea 

been  demolished,  is  exposed  to  the  weather  «•»*"*£ 
erected  the  Church  oFRanby  in  the  samej «>unty.  W» 
buildings  were  adorned  with  figures  of  p«gj*g 

to  »  office  of  Lord  **T^£fi£&J£. 
executors  were  the  Bishop,  the  learnea  o»« 

chief  justice  of  the  King'"  Be™V  A«^h* Tat£ 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  At_  ^  **""£_£'' 8. 
JJ.«e  an  antiquary .«-*-  -  "^JS^ 

over  the  north  and  south  doors,  an*  also  cu tmj stone 
over  each  portico.    If  the  former  are  now j»g, ,  «- 
reason  probably  is,  that  a  great  V-^l^^S* 
has  been  taken  away,  to  adorn  a .ChaI**  taL*U^cfe~ 
Hall  near  Stamford.    The  Church  is  exempt  from  ecc 

siastical  jurisdiction.  reinstated  i*' 

The  Queen  with  he'if""8^^^^  court** 
power,  after  various  struggles,  m  l4*o. 
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at  Coventry;  and  in  the  priory  there,  the  Lord  Chancelloc 
Bourchier,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who, 
with  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  had  beea 
invited  to  attend,  ( and  of  many  Lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, produced  to  the  King  in  his  chamber  the  three 
royal  seals  :  a  large  one  of  gold ;  another ;  and  one  smaller, 
of  silver,  in  three  leather  bags  under  his  own  seal ;  and 
caused  them  to  be  opened.  The  King  received  the  seals 
Jrom  his  hands,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  whom  he  appointed  his  successor.  Waynflete, 
after  taking  the  usual  oath  and  setting  the  large  silver  seal 
4o  a  pardon  prepared  for  the  Archbishop,  ordered  the 
seals  to  be  replaced,  and  the  bags  to  be  sealed  with  his 
own  signet  by  a  clerk  of  chancery.  It  is  mentioned  that 
his  salary  was  ,£200.  a  year.  The  prudence  of  the 
Bishop  was  now  to  be  "  made  eminent  in  warilie  wield- 
ing the  weight  of  his  office"  of  Lord  High  Chancellor. 
His  advancement  to  it  seems  to  have  been  a  conciliatory 
measure,  and  enforced  by,  or  agreeable  to,  both  parties. 

CHAPTER  V. 

OfBUhop  Waynflete  while  Chancellor,  with  the  Founding  of 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford* 

In  the  preceding  century  had  lived  the  renowned 
Wickliff,  the  first  asserter  of  religious  liberty,  and  author 
of  the  heresy,  as  it  was  then  deemed,  called  Lollardism. 
This  had  been  nurtured  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  its 
,  birth-place,  where  Bishop  Flemmyng  founded  Lincoln 
College,  to  oppose  its  increase  and  progress.  Reginald 
Pecock,  whom  he  ordained  at  the  same  time  with  Wayn- 
flete,* was  a  convert  to  the  tenets  of  the  reformer,  which  he 
propagated  with  success ;  and  had  become  exceedingly 
famous  by  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  in  1447, 
the  year  of  Waynflete's  advancement  to  the  mitre,  which 
occasioned  a  most  violent  controversy.  The  populace, 
inflamed  by  his  invectives  against  the  higher  clergy,  com- 
mitted many  enormities ;  and  the  commotion  thus  ex- 
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cited,  had  hitherto    continued  to  accompany  the   civil 
broils  under  King  Henry.     But  Pecock,  on  the  loss  of 
his  patron  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  had  declined  in  public 
favour.    He  had  been  already  ordered  to  quit  London ; 
and,  soon  after  Waynflete  entered  on  his  high  station  of 
Chancellor,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  a  review  of 
his  writings,  and  to  decide  on  their  orthodoxy.*      He 
was  cited  Oct.  23,  1457,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, to  produce  his  works  in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth,  to 
be  there  examined  by  certain  doctors,  whose  report  was 
to  be  made  to  him  and  his  assessors.     These  were  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Bishops 
of  Lincoln  and  Rochester.     Pecock  was  sentenced  to  sit 
in  his  pontificals,  as  Bishop  of  Chichester,  at  the  feet  of 
the  Archbishop,  and  to  see  his  books  delivered  to  the 
flames  in  St  Paul's  Church-yard;  besides  undergoing 
other  disgrace.     He  died  of  chagrin,  at  an  Abbey  to 
which  he  was  permitted  to  retire  on  a  pension. .   It  would 
be  unfair  to  appreciate,  according  to  our  present  ideas, 
the  conduct  of  die  associates  in  humbling  and  punishing 
this  learned  person.     If  Waynflete  concurred  with  them, 
as  apparently  he  did,  it  must  be  owned  as  not  unlikely, 
that  his  temper,  naturally  mild,  might  be  warped  on  such 
an  occasion,  by  zeal  to  preserve  the  church  from  inno* 
vation  or  danger.     Perhaps  too  his  influence  was  used, 
to  procure  from  the   University  of  Oxford,  which, was 
suspected  of  favouring  the  delinquent,  a  decree  of  con-» 
vocation  for  burning  bis  books ;  which  was  done  at  Carfax 
in  the  presence  of  the  chancellor,  Dr.  Chaundfor,  warden 
of  New  College,  and  a  letter  of  apology  sent  to  the 
Bishop  for  their  delay.     The  Bishop,  however,  engaged 
by  other  important  duties  or  concerns,  had  been  uniformly 
attentive  to  the  poor  scholars,  whose  patronage  he  had  so 
generously  undertaken.     The  Hall  which  he  founded  at 
Oxford,  as  soon  as  he  was  raised  to  the  mitre,  had  met 
with  an  early  benefactress,  Joan  Danvers,  relict  of  Wm. 
Damers,  Esq.    To  this  lady  the  manqr  of  Wike,  alias 


-*^ 


I*  This  would  have  been  to  prejudge  the  matter,  Chaundler  probably 
!Be?L7w  to'  instead  of '  on-'  The  object.  I  apprehend  of  this  review  was 
to  decide  whether  the  writings  were  orthodox  or  heterodox :  and  not  to 
«cide  on  their  orthodoxy,  for  this  would  hare  been  to  auumt  tfje  object 
tf  totnqniry.  Eprr.j  * 
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.    .,    .,*  y**j(/mtKamcea  at  Ashbury  in  Berks,had 
.  _     >*»  aiaiilad  *  July  17,  1453,  to  Waynflete 
^    *;  **»  uaanewi  by  Waynflete  to  his  College 
*    +j<t  dae  King  granted  a  licence  for  the 
<•*-!•«**•**  Prtory  of  LurSeld,  with  its  appur- 
^^    .  *m  mi  ■>"■■  at  of  the  hall.    Hie  president  and 
. .  jgpmuwMi,  bat  not  in  perpetuity,  4  tenements 
^^  %i4  I  iMxasiitj  College  ;  ft  standing  on  the  east 
w  .uul*  An  other  two  between  Horse-mull-Une 
They  had  likewise  hired  die  Saracen's 
of  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin  in  St 
m«4  it  the  yearly  rent  of  £2.    These  build- 
j   uiata  was  about  to  demolish  to  enlarge  the  site, 
..*    *  .w*w*fy  of  the  King  and  the  reinstatement  of 
H     iqjuHiaam  m  power,  with  the  high  degree  of  royal 
.,.•#  •  %  ***p**4t  enabled  him  to  extend  us  designs  in 
^..^m  v>  *n*  aiwdy  student  and  of  learning  in  general. 
i4.Midtt*>  weighing  the  disadvantages  of  a  confined 
.*•»«**  ifcwckjr-walls,  where  land  could  not  be  acquired 
^me*  difficulty,  and  unwilling  to  leave  his  roon- 
aayict  lo  the  inconveniences  of  a  limited  tenure, 
w*h*«wd  a  desire  of  obtaining  the  Hospital  of  St. 
dttffciol;  meaning,  as  it  afforded  a  meat  eligible 
a»  convert  his  tall  into  a  college.     On  his 
^  his  intentions,  and  the  obstacles  in  his  way,  the 

^^  *  »  related,  after  a  gracious  hearing,  persuaded 
**  ^  **a>  the  preference  to  Cambridge,  where  be  had 
Mi  own  college,  as  wishing  to  amplify  that  Uni- 

^ ^      Waynflete  reminded  him  that  he  had  promised 

^  Jjiaamirm  to  convert  this  hospital  to  the  uses  of 

Ll^rr  **&  learning ;  when,  if  y  said,  be  replied  that 

%****$  was  acceptable  to  bun,  and  he  would  contribute 

«.****  was  in  his  power  to  the  forwarding  of  his  plan. 

wursasary  steps  having  been  previously  taken,  the 

__       and  brethren  directed  their  attorney,  July  5,  1436, 

*  <fcl*«r  seisin  of  the  hospital  and  its  appurtenances  to 

£»  pffideut  and  scholars  of  M  agdalei}  Hall.    A  licence 

^ttiNtfd  Sept.  27,  to  yield  up  the  hospital  in  perpetuity 

%4*  society  of  Magdalen  Hall ;  and  Oct  £7,  to  transfer 

^  ajiwwsoo  to  Waynflete,  to  whom  the  King,  by  letters 

of  the  same  date,  vtvm  it  with  the  natromure  for 
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«f  the  Hall.     The  royal  grant,  dated  July  18,  1456, 

Cnnitted  Waynflete  to  found  a  College  on  certain 
id  without  East-gate,  Oxford,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  river  Cherwill ;  on  the  south  by  the  way  leading  from 
East-gate  to  Eafit-bridge;  on  die  west  by  that  leading 
ftom  iSast-gate  to  the  fosse  called  Canditch ;  and  on  the 
north  by.  certain  grounds  belonging  to  die  parish  of  Haly* 
well :  and  also  to  endow  it  with  £  100.  a  year  in  mortmain: 
The  charter  of  foundation  passed'the  seal  in  1457,  with 
licences;  one  for  die  building  of  the  College,  another 
for  its  being  governed  by  statutes  to  be  provided  by 
Waynflete.  The  permission  of  die  Pope  was  notified  by 
a  bull.  The  Bishop  appointed  Simon  Godmanston  and 
others,  in  Sept.  to  receive  possession  of  the  site  of  the 
hospital  from  the  president  of  his  hall.  He  named  Will. 
Tybarde,  B.D.  (principal  of  Haberdashers'  Hall  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,)  to  be  president  of  his  College. 
Hornley  ceded  to  him  the  hospital  and  hall,  and  retired 
to  Dartford  in  Kent,  where  he  died  and  was  buried  in 
1477.  The  Bishop  made  over  the  site  of  the  hospital  to 
Tybarde;  Vyse  the  master  contenting  to  its  union  with 
the  College,  and  accepting  a  yearly  pemrion  of  ,£40.  To 
each  of  die  chaplains,  on  their  quitting,  a  pension  of 
jf  10.  was  assigned.  The  hospitallers  were  provided,  as 
before,  with  lodging  and  diet ;  and  one  of  them,  John 
Selam,  is  mentioned  as  resigning  in  1485.  Thu*  the 
aew  institution  was  engrafted  on  the  old,  and  the  poor 
were  no  sufferers.  Pilgrims  were  still  entitled  to  refresh* 
nent,and  charity-boys  fed  with  the  relics  of  [rectius  from] 
the  tables.  The  foundation  and  union  being  confirmed 
hv  the  Pope,  Waynflete,  Juqe  12,  1458,  converted  the 
Hospital  into  a  College.  The  new  president  was.autho* 
roed,  with  6  fellows,  3  masters  of  arts,  and  3  bachelors,  to 
xhnit  other  fellows ;  and  the  society  of  Magdalen  Hall 
delivered  it  up  within  three  days  to  the  College,  into 
which  thp  scholars  were  incorporated  by  election. 

While  the  Yorkists  renewed  their  efforts  to  ruin  the 
Lancastrian  power,  and  the  two  parties  continued  to 
exercise  mutual  animosity,  the  peaceful  King  found 
consolation  in  his  Chancellor.  From  kindness,  or  policy 
perhaps,  to  withdraw  his  fruitless  oposition,  or  unwil- 
hag  assent,  to  measures  which  neither  of  them  approved, 
he  sometimes,  it  is  related,  would  bid  the  other  lords 
attend  (he  council,  but  detain  him  to  be  the  companion 
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of  his  private  devotions ;  to  offer  up  with  him,  in  hi* 
closet,  prayers  to  God  for  the  common  weal.* 

Nov.  6,  1459,  the  illustrious  hero  Sir  John  Fastolff^ 
who  had  been  long  infirm,  died  of  an  asthma  and  fever, 
aged  fourscore,  at  Castre  in  Norfolk,  f  His  last  will, 
dated  the  day  preceding  his  death,  is  in  the  archives  of 
Magdalen  College.:};  The  Bishop  is  named  first  of  his 
executors. 

Mistakes  have  been  made  respecting  the  time  when 
Waynflete  became  and  ceased  to  be  Chancellor.^  Bud- 
den  relates,^  it  was  the  common  belief  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  soon  as  he  was  a  Bishop;  and  some  have 
continued  him  near  9  years  in  office.  We  have  seen  that 
he  held  the  seals  only  from  Oct.  11th.  1456,  (35  Henry 
VI.)  the  10th  year  of  his  consecration,  to  July  7th* 
1460,  about  3  J  years.fl  His  conduct  in  resigning  at  so 
critical  a  juncture  exposed  him  to  suspicion,  calumny, 
and  censure.  Disloyalty  or  languor  in  the  cause  of  Henry 
was  imputed  to  him,  or  he  was  represented  as  balancing 
between  the  two  parties,  and  waiting  the  issue.  He  was 
comforted,  however,  by  the  entire  approbation  of  his 
royal  patron,  who  in  a  letter  to  Pope  Pius  II.,  written 
in  Nov.  following,  while  he  was  in  custody  of  the  Yorkists, 
bore  ample  testimony  to  his  innocence^  his  meritorious 


*  "  Sspius  ob  eximiam  sanctimoniam  in  penetrate  regiam  adhibitas, 
caeteroque  seuatu  super  arduis  regui  negotiis  consilium  inituro— -Qtci* 
abiie,  (inquit  princeps,)qro  interim  et  cancdiariut  meutpro  eaiute  r«p«*- 
Ih'a:  vota  Deo  nuncupabirmu.    Buddeu,  p.  86.  . 

t  See  Biog.  Brit.  Fastolff.  Rymer  Acta,  printed  and  MSS.  Letters  of 
Mr.  Anstis  in  St  James's  Chronicle,  Oct.  14th,  1780,  and  Genu  Mag.  Jan. 
1781,  p.  27.  b. 

X  The*  pyxis,  or  box,  inscribed  Norfolk  et  Sqfolk  in  genre t  contains 
several  papers  worthy  to  be  consulted. 

$  Bndden  confutes  Polydore  Vergil,  who  says  he  was  a  long  while  is 
the  office  r  "  Is  etenim  homo  propter  iustitiam  prudentiamque  dra  Angtia 
cancellarius  fuit."  Verg.  Hist.  1.  xxiii.  p.  493,  fol.  Basil.  1570.  Budden. 
n.  70.  Godwin,  p.  232,  (and  Ayliffe,)  makes  him  Chancellor  from  1449  to 
1458.  Wharton,  Angl.  S.  vol.  i.  p.  318,  remarks  this  mistake  of  Godwin. 
Spelman  in  v.  CanceU.  sets  him  down  as  Chancellor  according  to  some  28 
Henry  VI.,  but  with  a  quttre ;  and  afterwards  35  Hen.  VI. ;  and  Nevyll 
38  Hen.  VI.,  which  is  right.  Collier  savs  he  was  several  years  Chancellor. 
Gale,  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  the  Cathedral  at  Winchester,  cites  the  Close 
Rolls,  35  Henry  VI.  and  gives  the  year  1457.  Dugdale  makes  him  Chan- 
cellor from  Oct.  11, 1457,  to  25th.  July,  1460.  Orw.  Jurid.  Wharton,  as 
also  Richardson  on  Godwin,  continue  him  Chancellor  to  25th.  July,  U»- 

1  Budden,  p.  75.  ||  He  was  succeeded  as  Chancellor  by  NeryU* 

Bishop  of  Exeter,  youngest  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
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services*  and  unblemished  reputation :  at  once  furnishing 
a  striking  instance  of  bis  own  justice  and  generosity,  and 
of  bis  regard  for  Waynflete,  who  could  not  fail,  on  his 
part,  to  be  deeply  penetrated  with  a  lively  sense  of  the 
kindness,  and  the  affliction,  of  so  condescending,,  so  be* 
nevolent  a  master* 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  Bkhop  Waynflete  under  King  Edward  IV.  during  ik* 

Confinement  of  King  Henry. 

Bishop  Longland*  related,  that  Waynflete  "was  in 
great  dedignation  with  King  Edward,  and  fled  for  fere  of 
him  into  secrete  corners,  but  at  last  was  restorid  to  his 
goodes  and  the  Kinges  favour."  We  are  likewise  told+ 
that  he  suffered  much  for  his  loyalty  to  King  Henry ; 
that,  by  his  persuasion,  the  citizens  of  Winchester  re- 
fused to  proclaim  Edward  or  acknowledge  him  for  their 
sovereign ;  and  that  he  and  they  were  sentenced  to  severe 
chastisement;  also,  that  Edward  was  ever  avetse  to  him. J 
But  Budden§  dissents  from  Leland  and  Cooper  respect- 
ing this  conduct  of  Edward,  and  affirms  that  his  clemency 
consoled  the  affliction  of  Waynflete,  who  seems  rather  to 
have  changed,  than  to  have  lost,  his  royal  patron.  That 
a  prelate  who  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  confidence 
of  Henry  in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  Waynflete,  aud  had 
been  so  closely  connected  with  the  Lancastrian  chieftains, 
should  be  immediately  countenanced  and  favoured  by 
Edward,  seems  more  than  could  be  reasonably  expected. 
That  he  should  not  be  persecuted,  may  appear  a  tribute 
due  to  his  personal  merit  and  high  reputation,  as  well  as 
consonant  with  the  generosity  and  justice  for  which  the 
youthful  conqueror  has  been  celebrated.  A  dispute  had 
subsisted  between  the  Bishop  and  some  of  his  tenants  in 
Hants,  especially  of  the  manor  of  East-meon,  concerning 
certain  services,  customs,  and  duties  claimed  by  him. 
The  King  being  in  his  progress  in  that  country,  in  Aug. 
1461,  was  beset  by  a  multitude  of  them,  beseeching  him 
to  remedy  their  grievances.     Not  having  leisure  then  to 


■^  - 


•Ulaud.Wn.Jy.  p.  1.50. 

t  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Winchester  vol.  IL  p.  93.    Gale,  p.  103* 
4  Godwin,  $  P.  61. 
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examine  into  the  matter,  &c.  be  referred  the  business  to 
lawyers,  who  were  ordered  to  make  their  report  to  him* 
self  and  the  peers.  The  three  sergeants  and  his  attorney 
gave  a  copious  detail  of  particulars  before  die  Lordta 
spiritual  and  temporal,  in  die  Parliament  chamber,  Dec. 
14.  The  Lord  Chancellor  asking  their  advice,  it  was 
determined,  that,  considering  the  clear  evidence  produced 
to  establish  the  claims  of  the  Bishop,  he  ought  not  to 
meet  with  any  trouble  or  contradiction  from  the  tenants, 
who  had  failed  of  showing  sufficient  cause  for  the  exemp- 
tions which  they  solicited.  The  enemies  of  Waynflete 
were  eager,  it  should  seem,  as  soon  as  the  revolution 
was  effected,  to  stir  up  complaints  against  him,  and  to 
procure  hini  disgrace  or  mortification.  But  we  can  dis- 
cover no  symptom  of  an  hostile  disposition  in  Edward 
toward  Waynflete  in  this  transaction.  His  behaviour  is 
wise  and  temperate,  and,  with  the  Peers  of  that  very 
Parliament  which  attainted  Henry,  he  forbears  to  gratify 
any  private  distaste  to  his  friend  by  public  partiality  and 
injustice  in  a  decision  ou  his  property.  In  the  following 
year  he  ratified  and  confirmed  to  him  and  his  successors 
the  charters  and  privileges  of  his  See. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  Bishop  Waynflete  during  the  Remainder  of  the  Reign  of 

King  Edward  IV. 

The  extirpation  of  the  Lancastrian  party  had  been 
nearly  effected  by  battles,  murders,  attainders,  exile,  and 
the  scaffold,  when  Edward  was  destined  in  his  turn  to  be 
for  a  time  with  Henry,  the  sport  of  inconstant  fortune. 

The  heavens  at  this  sera  of  public  confusion  and  discord 
seem  to  have  been  subject  to  disorder,  as  well  as  the  minds 
of  men,  and  to  have  shed  a  malign  influence  on  the  land. 
Waynflete,  regarding  physical  calamity  as  a  punishment 
of  sins  calling  for  repentance,  ordered  in  1464  (Feb.  8,) 
processions  and  litanies  in  his  Diocese,  to  obtain  a  whole- 
some temperature  of  the  air,  with  a  kindly  season  for  the 
cattle  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  to  avert  the  reigning 
mortality  and  pestilence :  also  in  1467  (Oct.  9,)  to 
procure  the  cessation  of  a  fatal  distemper  which  raged  in 
the  borough  of  Southwark  an4  its  vicinity,  among  inno- 
cents and  children  who  bad  scarcely  attained  to  the  use 
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of  reason ;   on  account,  it  was  feared,  of  the  iniquities 
of  their  fathers :   also  in  1470,  when  the  country  was 
afflicted  in  an  uncommon  degree   by  various  kinds  of 
disturbances,  and  by  bad  air  and  tempests,     Edward  was 
then  in  arms  against  the  Scots,  and  one  suffrage  was  for 
the  prosperity  and   success    of  his  expedition.      The 
Bishop  until  he  was  [had  been]  made  Chancellor,  had 
held  frequent  general  ordinations,    excepting  in  a  few 
instances,  in  person,  at  various  places  in  his  Diocese; 
in  the  Chapels  of  his  manors  of  Merwell,  of  Southwark, 
of  Wahham,  of  Esher,  of  his  palace  at  Wolvesey,  in  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Elizabeth  by  Winton,  and  in 
his  Cathedral.     But  he  was  then  prevented  from  con- 
tinuing them  in  the  same  manner,    by  multiplicity  of 
business,   and  a  constant  attendance  on  the  court.     It 
appears  from  his  Register  that  he  held  four  ordinations  in 
1467,  the  year  after  he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor ;  one 
at  the  conventual  Church  of  Mottesfont  in  April,  and 
one  at  Rumsey  in  Sept.  1458  ;  and  in  the  Chapel  of  his 
manor  of  South  Waltham  in  Sept.   1480.     During  the 
above  interval,  and  afterwards,  his  suffragan,  William, 
Bishop  of  Sidon,  a  Monk  of  the  order   oif  St.  Austin, 
(who  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  1468,)  performed  that  duty  for  him 
almost  uninterruptedly,  for  the  last  time  May  20,  I486. 
The  whole  Diocese  had   experienced  the  diligence  of 
their  Bishop  in    spiritual  matters,    and  especially  the 
religious  houses,  which  abounded.      His  paternal  care 
was  exerted  to  reform  their  abuses,  and  to  restore  them, 
rf  possible,  to  their  primitive  purity.     When  the  civil 
tempest  was  abated,  he  resumed  his  wonted  attention  to 
these  affairs.     In  particular,  he  had  begun  an  inquisition 
roto  the  state,  the  morals,  life,  and  conversation  of  the 
ahbot  and  regulars  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Peter  de 
Hyde^near  Winchester ;  which  he  continued  by  commis- 
sions in  1469,  a  variety  of  arduous  business  not  permitting 
"& personal  presence;    and  concluded  in  1471  by  giving 
the  society  a  set  of  injunctions  for  their  guidance,  and 
hy  the  banishment  of  the  abbot  with  a  pension  of  £50.  a 
J***.    Waynflete  was  amoug  the   Lords  spiritual   and 
temporal  assembled  with  other  persons  of  quality  in  July 
H71,wheQ  Edward  exacted  from  them  an  oath  of  fealty* 


?  Byxaer,t.  xlp,7U. 
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to  his  infant  son,  born  during  his  short  exile,  whom  he 
soon  after  created  Prince  of  Wales  as  heir-apparent.  la 
1472  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  notified  to  King  Edward  the  send- 
ing of  the  red  hat  designed  for  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (Bourchier)  by  his  predecessor  Paul  II.,  who 
had  declared  him  a  Cardinal.  It  was  delivered  May  31, 
at  Lambeth,  in  the  presence  of  Bishop  Stillyngton,  Lord 
Chancellor,  three  other  prelates,  the  suffragan  of  the 
Archbishop,  the  prior  of  Christ-Church,  London,  the 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  of  many 'barons,  knights, 
and  nobles,  citizens  of  London,  and  venerable  persons, 
no  solemnity  or  ceremony  being  omitted.  The  mass 
Xfe  Sancio  Spiritu  was  celebrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  also  placed  the  hat  tinged  with  the 
blood  of  Christ  on  the  head  of  the  new  Cardinal ! !  The 
Bishop,  who  was  always  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of 
his  religious  functions,  commonly  attended  the  solemnities 
of  th£  order  of  the  Garter.  In  particular,  he  was  present 
in  1476  (Feb.  27,)  when  King  Edward  held  a  grand 
festival  at  Windsor  in  the  most  royal  manner.  The 
sovereign  with  the  knights,  "  being  all  mounted  on  horse- 
backe  in  their  habits  of  blew,  rode  to  the  chapiter;  from 
thence  they  went  to  the  quire  on  foote,"  and  when  e?en- 
song  was  over,  up  again  to  the  castle.  Waynflete,  as 
prelate  of  the  order,  performed  the  service  of  the  day, 
St.  George  the  Martyr,  in  the  Chapel. 

The  Bishop  continued  his  attendance  on  the  court. 
He  was  present  with  many  Lords  of  the  council  at  Staf- 
ford in  1473,  when  the  great  seal  was  delivered  (27th 
July)  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  was  frequently  with 
the  King  at  other  times  and  places.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  well  received  and  iji  favour,  as  Edward 
confirmed  by  charter  the  grants  made  to  his  College  by 
King  Henry,  and  added  licences  of  mortmain,  with 
other  tokens  of  good  will,  which  met  with  a  grateful 
return  on  the  part  of  the  founder.  But  this  distinction 
was  enjoyed  without  his  losing  the  regard  of  the  Lan- 
castrian party ;  and  the  respect  they  showed  him,  proves 
that  they  did  not  consider  it  as  gained  by  temporizing 
and  by  servility.    If  he  suffered  not  as  some  other  prelates, 

if  Kf»  was  neither  imnri«nnpil     *»vil*»H.  nor  attainted  for 
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his  sutpequent  security  was  the  result  of  his  age,  and  of 
a  character,  in  which  the  virtues  of  the  truly  Christian 
Bishop  were  unmixed  and  unsullied  by  the  ferocity  of 
the  warrior  and  the  turbulence  of  the  politician. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Proceeding*  at  Oxford,  with  the  Building   and  Settling  of 
Magdalen  College,  to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  Edtc.  IV. 

Though    public    confusion  was  unfriendly  to   the 
designs  of  Waynflete  at  Oxford,  yet  even  in  this  period 
his  college  had  met  with  benefactors.    Thomas  Ingledew, 
one  of  his  chaplains  of  the  diocese  of  York,  had  given 
with  his  own  hands  to  the  president  and  perpetual  fellows, 
in  October  1461,  the  sum  of  763  marks  (,£508.  13s.  4d.) 
with  which  they  purchased  land  and  rents  to  the  yearly 
amount  of  «£24.  sterling,  for  the  augmentation  of  twd 
fellowships,    to  be  filled  for  ever  by  clerks  born  in  the 
dioceses  or  York  and  Durham  rather  than  elsewhere; 
who,  within  six  months  after  his  decease,  were  to  celebrate 
mass  for  his  soul  and  for  that  of  John  Bowyke,  clerk ; 
for  the  souls  of  his  parents,  of  Elionare  Aske  and  others 
to  whom  he  was  obliged ;  and  the  society  engaged  to  pray 
for  his  soul  and  that  of  Bowyke,  as  benefactors  and  aiders 
of  the  college.     He  gave  also  certain  jewels  and  books, 
and  directed  a  small  distribution  of  money  (one  of  Id.  and 
one  ofod.)  to  the  poor,  on  some  particular  festivals,  to  be 
made  at  the  college  gate.     About  the  same  time  John 
Forman,  one  of  the  bachelor  fellows  named  in  the  charter 
of  Magdalen  Hall,  and  perpetual  vicar  of  Ruston.by 
Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  delivered  to  the  president  and 
fellows  100  marks  (£66.  13s.  4d.)  for  the  use  of  the 
college,  to  be  employed  on  fit,  lawful,  and  honest  occa- 
sions;  on  condition  that  they  should  always  have  a  fellow 
a  native  of  that  county  ;  to  be  elected  by  him  while  living ; 
to  be  of  his  family,  that  is,  descended  from  John  his 
father;  or,  no  such  candidate  appearing,  to  be  born  in  or 
near  the  parishes  of  Rothwell  and  Huston,  one  his  birth- 
place, the  other  his  benefice,  to  be  a  priest ;   to  say  mass 
for  his  soul,  and  to  go  several  times  yearly  to  sow  the 
word  about  that  neighbourhood.    The  same  person  gave, 
the  year  before  Waynfiete  died,  (Aug.  13,  1485,)  a  sum 
of  money  for  a  chest,  to  be  called  Mutuum  Forman,  and 
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Hall;  was  for  a  while  inhabited  by  academics;  the*  let 
to  a  tailor;   and  in  1482  granted  by  the  College,  with 
the  garden,  on  lease  to  a  vintner  and  another  tenant  for 
81   years,    at  the  annual  rent  of  £&.  Sd.     The  society 
bad  before  celebrated  divine  service  in  the  parish  Church 
of  St.  Peter's  in  the  East    On  their  translation  to  the 
hospital,  the  vicar   and  patron  of  Merlon  College  laid 
claim  to  tithes,   to  die  privilege  of  administering  the 
sacramental  and  funeral  rites,  aud  of  receiving  dues  and 
oblations  within  its  precincts,  as  being  in  that  parish ; 
and,  after  some  demur,  it  was  agreed  to  settle  (April 
10,  1480)  a  yearly  pension  of  26s.  8d.  on  the  vicar  for 
ever,  in  lieu  of  all  demands.     It  was  the  desire  of  Wayn- 
flete,  that  his  College,  founded  at  a  great  expense,  might 
be  exempted  with  the  inclosure  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,   and  hi   future  be  subject  to 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.    The  Bishop  com- 
plied with  his  request  (6th  July  1480,)   after  carefully 
treating  with  the  dean    and   chapter;    considering  his 
devout  intention  in  it  as  useful  to  Mother  Church,  and 
expedient  for  the  quiet  study  of  the  president  and  scholars. 
A  bull   of  approbation  was  obtained   from  the  Pope, 
which  also  confirmed  the  proceedings  under  bis  prede- 
cessor.    Waynflete  soon  after  constituted  his  successors 
in  his  See  the  visitors  of  his  College  and  interpreters  of 
his  statutes ;    and  the  Pope  by  a  decree  rendered  the 
office  of  president  compatible  with  any  other  ecclesiastical 
benefices  with  and  without  cure,  and  with  any  dignities ; 
their  emoluments  to  be  enjoyed  without  obligation  to 
residence.     The  society  of  Magdalen  College  had  been 
governed  2 1  years  without  statutes  in  an  honourable  and 
laudable  manner  by  president  Tybarde.     The  scattered 
members  being  collected  into  one  body,  the  founder 
resolved  to  furnish  it  with  a  code  of  laws,  the  ground- 
work taken,  as  for  King  Henry's  Colleges,  from  the  in- 
stitutes of  Wykeham.     Master  Richard  Mayew,  S.T.P. 
then  lately  fellow  of  New  College,  whom  Waynflete  had 
appointed  to  be  his  first  sworn  president,   arrived  at 
Magdalen    College  Aug.    83,    1480.      The  venerable 
Tybarde  received  him  most  politely,  with  all  love,  honour, 
and  respect,  and  the  same  day  resigned  his  office.    The 
next  day  Dr.  Mayew  delivered,  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
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and  book  die  oath  prescribed  by  the  founder,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  masters  and  bachelors  of  the  College 
then  in  the  University.  After  this  ceremony,  he  produced 
letters  mandatory  for  the  receiving  and  humbly  obeying 
him  as  president;  aud  also  certain  statutes  concerning 
the  state  of  the  College,  and  the  good  government  of  the 
scholars.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Richard  Bernys,  who 
had  been  previously  admitted  perpetual  fellow  by  the 
founder,  was  received  as  vice  president ;  and  Mr.  WHl. 
Cdett  as  bursar;  being  the  first  to  whom  the  -oath  of 
their  offices  was  administered. 

The  baneful  effects  of  civil  discord  had  been  severely 
felt  by  the  liberal  sciences  in  general.  Grammar-learning 
in  particular  had  languished  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
University  of  Oxford,  apprehensive  of  its  total  extinction: 
and  of  the  consequent  invasion  of  barbarism,  had  solicited 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  their  Diocesan,  to  interpose  in 
its  behalf,  and  to  afford  it  encouragement.  Waynflete 
had  already  appeared  as  a  patron  of  this  study.  He 
hacw  it  was  idle  to  provide  for  the  nurture  of  the  plant1, 
tnd  to  expect  the  produce,  if  the  seed  was  not  sown; 
From  the  Easter  preceding  the  arrival  of  his  new  presi- 
dent, he  had  employed  a  master  and  usher  to  teach 
gratis,  at  his  expense,  in  a  certain  low  hall  within  the 
College,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chapel ;  part  of  the 
o\d  building  or  hospital ;  and,  it  should  seem;  under  the 
Chapel  of  St.  John,  to  which  was  an  ascent  by  stairs. 
It  was  his  design  to  erect  an  edifice  near  die  College-gate, 
with  certain  chambers  and  lodgings  for  a  master  and 
usher  over  it,  and  with  a  kitchen  adjoining  for  its  use  ; 
which  was  begun  Aug.  1480,  in  the  first  month  and  year 
of  president  Mayew;  Mr.Bernys  being  appointed  prefect 
or  overseer.  The  grammar-school  was  translated  to  it 
when  finished ;  and  die  low  hall,  then  unoccupied,  was 
converted  into  an  alms-house.  Sept.  20,  1481,  the 
Bishop  repaired  to  Oxford,  to  supervise  the  state  of  his 
society  and  the  new  buildings ;  taking  with  him  the  deeds: 
or  writings  of  several  manors  and  estates  belonging  to  it. 
He  was  respectfully  received  into  his  College  with  a 
Procession  hy  the  president  and  scholars,  not  only  a* 
founder,  but  as  their  ordinary  and  visitor.  The  president, 
after  his  entry,  addressed  to  him  a  thesis  or  proposition, 
*nd  short  congratulatory  oration  on  baa  arrival,  to  the 
praise,  honour,  and  glory,  of  Almighty  God,  and  on  the 
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magnificence  of  bis  name  and  works.  On  the  tShdr 
Waynflete  set  out  for  Woodstock,  where  King  Edward, 
of  bis  own  accord  and  of  hk  special  favour,  praised 
him  to  visit  bis  new  College  in  the  evening,  and  to  pass 
the  night  there.  After  sunset  be  entered  the  parish  of 
St.  Giles  with  a  multitude  of  men,  innumerable  torches 
burning  before  him.  The  Chancellor,  Mr.  HJonel 
Wydevyle,  brother  to  the  Queen>  and  successor  of  Dr. 
Chanindler,  with  the  masters  regent  and  non-regent, 
received  him  honourably  without  the  University,  and 
escorted  him  to  Magdalen  College.  He  was  there 
Received  in  like  manner,  and  introduced. by  Waynflete, 
the  president  and  scholars  in  procession.  With  him 
came  the  Bishops  of  Chichester,  Ely,  and  Rochester, 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  Lord  Stanley, 
jLord  Dacre  of  Sussex,  Sir  Thomas  Barowyg,  Knt  and 
many  other  nobles;  who  all  met  with  an  honourable 
reception,  from  the  founder,  and  passed  the  night  in  the 
College*  This  year  (148 1>  the  union  of  a  Hospital  or 
Chantry  at  Romney  in  Kent  with  the  College  was  com- 
pleted. The  Hospital  had  been  founded  for  lepers  by 
.Adam  de  Cherring,  in  the  time  of  Baldwin,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  or  between  the  years  1184  and  1191*  in 
honour  of  St.  Stephen  and  St,  Thomas  Beeket.  In 
J  363,  it  being  decayed  and  forsaken,  John  Frauncys, 
then  patron,  re-established  there  a  master  and  one  phot 
Waynflete  possessed  half  of  the  right  to  present  to  the 
Chapel,  with  all  lands,  tenements,  meadows,  and  appur- 
tenances of  the  moiety,  as  long  before  as  1459;  ud 
also  of  the  whole  right  of  John  Fraes,  Thomas  Hoo, 
and  Alexander  Altham  in  the  Hospital*  He  probably 
became  the  sole  proprietor  by  purchase.  It  is  related 
by  Leland,  that  be  had  been  informed  on  testimony 
deserving  credit,  that  "  a  good  part  of  the  buildings  of 
Eton  College  accrued  by  means  and  at  the  expense  of 
Waynflete ;  for  be  was  a  very  great  favourer  of  the  work 
begun  by  King  Henry,  but  left  very  onperfect  and  rauly." 
We  have  evidence  to  corroborate  the  assertion.  He 
appears  an  anuual  contributor  to  the  fabric  as  early  as 
the  year  1449r    He  agreed  with  Orgard,  or  Orchyerd, 
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for  tile  digging  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stone  at  Hed- 
ington,  to  be  delivered  within  a  limited  time,  for  the 
use  of  Eton  and  of  his  own  College.  He  also  contracted 
for  lead  for  Eton  in  I486.  The  same  year  (25th  July) 
Mr.  Berne,  his  vice-president,  paid  by  his  order  for  the 
carnage  of  stone  for  the  Chapel  there  from  the  revenue 
of  Magdalen.  It  was  probable  that  the  stone-work  of 
both  Colleges  was  nearly  finished,  as  the  quarry  at 
Hedington  was  let  to  a  mason  in  1482.  Dr.  Mayew 
returned  from  the  founder  July  18,  1482,  with  certain 
ordinances  and  statutes;  particularly  the  statute  concern- 
ing the  election  of  scholars  to  a  year  of  probation  and 
admission  to  be  actual  fellows;  on  which  the  scholars/ 
to  whom  he  confided  them,  deliberated  during  the  19th. 
On  the  next  day  he  admitted  20  actual  and  perpetual 
fellows.  Then  also  the  first  deans  were  elected,  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  seniors  of  the  College ; 
Mr.  William  Rydall,  dean  of  divinity ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Kerar  and  Mr.  William  Fell,  deans  of  the  faculty  of 
arts.  The  president,  vice-president,  and  three  deans 
wxt  proceeded,  as  the  founder  and  the  statutes  had 
directed,  to  the  election  of  middle  commoners,  vulgarly 
called  demies,  which  lasted  three  days.  On  the  26th. 
the  president  and  all  the  fellows  proceeded  to  elect 
scholars  to  a  year  of  probation.  An  oath,  as  the  statute 
enjoined,  was  required  from  all  who  were  chosen.  The 
restriction  of  fellowships  and  demyships  to  particular 
counties  and  dioceses  took  place,  it  is  apprehended,  at 
this  time.  The  only  qualifications  before  required  for  a 
demyship  were,  to  be  versed  in  grammar,  in  logic,  and 
in  plain  chant.  The  number  of  fellows  and  demys  was 
°ot  yet  fixed.  Sixteen  masters  and  5  bachelors  of  arts 
were  elected  probationers.  At  the  admission  of  demies, 
July  26,  18  who  had  attained  to  their  16th  year  were 
s*orn ;  and  all  these  had  been  of  the  College  before/ 
id  commons,  without  the  oaths  and  statutes.  Their  counties 
are  specified.  The  first  sworn  was  Nicholas  Tycheborn 
of  Hants.  Seven  were  admitted  but  not  sworn,  being 
under  age;  and  4  nominated  but  not  admitted.  The 
***re  year  (1482)  was  remarkable  for  a  disturbance, 
created  at  the  election  of  proctors  for  the  University  by 
the  regent  masters  of  Magdalen  College.  Waynflete, 
whose  interposition  was  required  .directed  that  the  smaller 
*°ttM  be  directed  by  the  larger  party.     Those  who 
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refused  to  submit  to  the  majority  and  their  decision,  were, 
after  due  deliberation,    dismissed  from  the  society  in 
consequence  of  his  letter ;   and  the  Register  adds,  that 
this  conduct  of  the  president  and  masters  was  highly 
agreeable  to  the  founder.     The  same  letter,  with  the 
statute  which  directs  how  dissensions  should  be  pacified, 
was  again   taken  into  consideration  by  the  president, 
officers,  and  6  senior*  assembled  in  the  hall,  in  1488; 
when  they  made  a  decree,  that  in  futute  no  fellow  or 
scholar  should  labour,  or  be  in  any  way  concerned,  in 
obtaining  the  proctorship  for  himself  or  another  without 
the  consent  of  the  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the 
▼ice-president,  and  a  majority  of  the  masters :  under  die 
penalty  of  immediate  expulsion,  in  case  of  perseverance 
after  an  admonition  to  desist    In  the  following  year, 
King  Edward  distressed  by  the  situation  of  his  affairs 
foreign  and  domestic,  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy.    He 
died  April  9th,  1482,  and  was  buried  the  19th.    His 
body  was  conveyed  from  Westqiiuster  to  Eton,  where  it 
was  received   by  the  procession  of  Windsor.     It  was 
censed  at  the  castle-gate  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  also  present, 
with  divers  great  persons,  when  his  effects  were  seques- 
tered by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  executors 
not  administering  to  bis  will.    The  body,  was  discovered 
in  March  1 789,  in  repairing  the  choir  of  St  George's 
Chapel  at  Windsor. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Proeeedinge  at  Oxford  a*  the  time  of  Khg  Richard  III, 

with  the  Buildimg  of  the  Chepei  mnd  ScheoI-kou$e  at 

fVaynflete,  Lincolnshire. 

It  was  affirmed  and  believed  of  King  Richard  IIL, 
by  the  multitude,  that  he  had  stabbed  Prince  Edward 
after  the  battle  of  Tewkabtiry ,  had  assassinated  King  Henry 
in  bis  bed,  and  had  compassed  the  destruction  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  his  own  brother*  He  had  besides 
recently  usurped  the  throne,  not  without  bloodshed ;  and 
bad  abut  up  the  young  King  Edward  V.  and  the  Prince, 
his  nephews,  in  the  Tower.  He  was,  however,  as  yet 
guiltless  of  their  murder,    when   he  resolved  to  visit 
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«tetaimnent  of  King  Richard  III.,  and  to  supervise 

!2i      ™f  hw  CoUe8e  «"l  «t»  buildings.    The  Chan, 
ceuor,  Wydevyle,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury  *  with  the 
masters  regent  and  non-regent,  respectfully  met  the  King 
without  the  University  on  his  approach  from  Windsor, 
July  24.    He  was  afterwards  honourably  received  and 
conducted  in  procession  into  Magdalen  College  by  the 
•pander,  his  president,  and  scholars ;   and  there  passed 
*be  wght,  as  also  that  of  the  day  following.    The  founder 
toned  at  his  College  after  the  departure  of  the  Kin*, 
and _  delivered  to  the  society  his  statutes  in  a  body,  still 
Mbject  to  his  revisal,  additions,  and  alterations.    The 
original  book  was  deposited  by  his  order  in  a  chest,  in 
«e  upper  room  of  a  tower  which  he  had  constructed  as 
a  Place  of  security.      Copies  were   provided   for  the 
Pnwaent  and  for  the  officers,  who  were  to  receive  mem 
jwiy  on  their  admission,  with  certain  keys,  from  him. 
"»e,  probably  that  reserved  by  Waynflete  for  his  own 
«*»  was  transmitted  to  his  successors  in  the  See  of 
Winchester  until  the  vacancy  made  by  Bishop  Home  : 
■TIam    **»««  lost  through  negligence,  president  Bond 
£i«90  provided  a  new  transcript  to  replace  it :  which 
"»  been  superseded  by  another  of  more  recent  date, 
jemg  attested  by  the  officers  of  the  College  Aug.  W. 
ww.    of  the  control  exercised   by  the  founder  over 
w  statutes  an  instance  occurs  in  the  same  year.    Jfc 

«*Z£SZ?  ^Lmy  fel,ow'  obtainin«  J*"**1'  « 

2"^  fc«°«  «ore  than  IS  marls  in  .value, 
«~W  be  obliged  either  to  relinquish  it  or  to  quit  tte 

nZTt    J*  *?d  of  8  ?***  fnm  *e  *■*.    A  kind 

eS.ri  f  men^. of  ma8ter  WaUani  FeU>  and  to  the 
™o«  of  his  friends,  induced  him  to  permit  his 
***W  «  benefice  to  which  he  had  been  promoted, 

£l^W,a,  **  Co,,e8e'  «"   «»e   year  more  aftj 

*"£*>  ■  »ew  presentation,    and   real  peaceable 

ES^j  *"**»*.  however,  that,  according  to  the 

JJt  to  hold  it  with  the  College,  even  after  a  resignation 
r^prttentation  made  within  the  year:  and  this 
"fOHaau  of  Jhe  statute  he  directs  to  be  observed  in 

^ ^ ^ ^__ 

^^mSlc^^i  ?!2*£iSSFF"  ln  I4M-  a  wood,  p.  m 

*■*  ■  Nassau  s  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Saliiouiy.j 
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future.    The  public  seal  was  occasionally  set  to  instru- 
ments by  his  mandate. 

The  Bishop  possessed  certain  lands  and  tenements 
at  Waynflete,  which  William  Aulekar  and  Richard  Ben- 
nington had  devised  to  him  by  will,  May  19,  1475,  (15 
Edw.  IV.)  He  was  desirous,  by  planting  grammar 
learning  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  to  extend  it  in  the 
'northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom ;  and  resolved  to  erect 
there  a  school  and  chapel,  as  he  had  done  near  his 
College.  He  employed  master  John  Gigur,  warden  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  of  the  College  at  Tateshale, 
Lincolnshire,  to  procure  a  site  and  to  contract  with 
workmen  for  the  building;  and  the  indenture  for 'the 
carpentry  is  dated  April  95,  1484,  ( I  Ric-  III.)  He 
conveyed  to  the  same  person  the  property  before  men- 
tioned, to  be  made  over  by  him  to  the  president  and 
scholars  of  Magdalen  for  the  endowment.  This  amounted 
to  £10.  a  year  in  land,  as  we  are  told  by  Leland;  the 
sum  assigned  to  the  bead-master  for  his  salary,  by  Wyke- 
ham  at  Winchester,  &c.  In  1484  the  advowson  of  die 
parsonage  of  Slimbridge,  Gloucestershire,  and  of  Fin- 
don,  Sussex,  was  vested  in  Waynflete  by  the  Earl  of 
jNotyngham,  on  condition  that  he  and  Johanna  his  wife 
should,  while  living,  have  daily  participation  of  all  the 
prayers  and  suffrages  to  be  used  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
College ;  that  intercession  should  be  made  for  ever  for 
their  souls,  for  that  of  Thomas,  late  Lord  Berkeley,  and 
thoee  of  James  and  Isabella  his  parents;  also,  that  oa 
the  decease  of  the  Earl,  or  his  wife,  the  president  tod 
scholars  should,  at  a  convenient  time  after  the  knowledge 
of  it,  keep  solemnly  on  the  morrow  an  Obit  De  placebo 
and  Dirige  and  mass  De  requiem,  per  notam.  Learning 
had  long  been  chiefly  in  the  possession  of  ecclesiastics, 
and. the  lay  lawyers,  it  should  peera,  still  laboured  under 
the  imputation  of  ignorance ;  for  the  margin  of  the 
College  Register  informs  us  that  this  agreement  was  not 
drawn  by  the  lawyers  of  the  founder,  but  of  the  Earl; 
and  adds,  *<  Igitur  noli  mirari  de  Latinitate,"  Waynflete, 
aa  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  patron  of  tbq  priory  of 
Seteburn,  Hants,  founded  by  Peter  de  Rupibus  in  1$33 
for  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,*  Wykeham 


*  [See  p.  m  of  tfaia  work  for  the  Life  of  Biehop  Rock<~£wO 
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in  1987  had  endeavoured  to  make  these  monks  conform' 
to  their  institution ;    but  they  neglected  his  ordinances, 
relapsed  into  their  former  bad  conduct,  were  again  re- 
duced in  number,  and  had  suffered  such  manifest  tuin 
and  notorious  dilapidation  on  their  premises,  that  in  1468 
Waynflete  sequestered  the  revenues  to  repair  the  prion-  and 
its  appurtenances.    He  continued  to  labour,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Wykeham,to  restore  and  uphold  the  convent:  but 
the  society  dwindled  away;    no  prior  or  other  canon 
regular,  incorporated,  was  resident  there ;  the  neglect  of 
the  rales  of  the  order  and  of  religion  had  occasioned  great 
scandal ;  and  in  a  multitude  of  instances  the  rents  and 
profits  were  applied  to  the  uses  of  laymen.    The  Bishop, 
full  of  pastoral  solicitude,  and  of  pious  compassion  for 
the  founder  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bad  been  diligent,  as  he 
tells  us,  in  his  own  person  and  by  his  officers  to  remedy 
the  evil.    He  had  punished  the  mal-administration  of 
some    priors    by  removing   diem,    and  had  appointed 
governors  in  whose  care  and  circumspection  he  could 
confide.  ^  His  exertions  had  produced  so  little  effect,  that, 
considering  the  badness  of  the  times,  as  he  informs  us, 
and  from  what  was  passed,  fearing  and  anticipating  the 
foture,  he  was  led  utterly  to  despair  of  the  possibility  of 
establishing  there  again,  either  the  order  of  St.  Austin 
or  any  other,  so  as  to  answer  the  intention  of  Peter  do 
Bupibus.    Such  being  the  situation  of  the  convent  and 
Ms  visitor,  it  was  resolved,  on  a  petition  of  the  president 
and  scholars  of  Magdalen  representing  the  insufficiency 
of  their  revenues  for  their  maintenance,  to  annex  the 
foundation  to  the  College.     The  Bishop,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  chapter  of  Winton,  directed  commissaries 
m  Sept  1484  to  confirm  the  appropriation  to  them,  so 
that,  on  the  cession  or  vacancy  of  the  priorship,  they 
ought  enter  on  the  premises,  by  their  attorney.     The 
process,  probably  from  some  flaw,  was  repeated  in  1485, 
when  the  society  of  Magdalen  consisted  of  a  president, 
BO  scholars,  16  choristers,  and  ]3  servitors.     It  remained 
to  obtain  die  sanction  of  the  Pope ;  and  the  agent  at 
Rome  met  with  difficulty,  from  a  plea,  that  the  ordinary 
not  having   power  to  unite  a  regular  with  a  secular 
benefice,  the  College  had  not  been  entitled  to  receive 
the  income  of  the  priory,  but  must  refund  it  into  th/e 
apostolic  chamber.     The  same  demand  was  niade  f^r 
the  Chapel  of  Wanborough.     The  business  was  pnh 
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till  June  I486,  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of 
Waynflete,  when  the  bulle  was  issued.  The  society 
afterwards  maintained  there  a  chantry-priest,  to  say 
aaasses  for  the  souls  of  all  the  benefactors  of  the  Priory 
and  College,  and  of  all  the  faithful  defunct.  He  was 
allowed  two  chambers  adjoining  to  the  chapel,  with  con- 
veniences for  his  residence,  and  a  clerk  to  assist  at  the 
altar  and  in  the  superintendency  of  their  possessions.  A 
transaction  which  met  with  no  opposition  at  home,  and 
was  generally  approved  of  at  the  time,  has  been  men- 
tioned by  a  writer  or  two  of  this  age  in  a  manner  that 
conveys  on  oblique  censure  on  the  Bishop.  We  are 
told  that  he  got  the  priory  settled  on  his  College,  though 
the  founder  had  carefully  forbidden  such  alienation :  but 
we  are  not  told,  what  is  equally  true,  that  the  institution 
of  Peter  de  Rupibus,  after  languishing  for  a  long  period, 
had  finally  expired ;  and  that  die  revenues  of  his  priory, 
if  they  had  not  been  appropriated  to  a  college,  must 
have  been  diverted  to  some  other,  probably  to  a  more 
unworthy  purpose.  Add  too,  that  his  principal  end  in 
the  endowment,  which  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  masses 
and  prayers  for  his  soul,  and  which  had  been  frustrated 
at  Seleburn,  was  better  answered  and  secured  by  the 
transfer  to  Magdalen  College,  where  they  continued  to 
be  celebrated  until  the  Reformation,  and  where  Peter 
de  Rupibus  is  still  commemorated.  We  may  further 
remark  here,  that  it  has  been  asked,  [by  A.  Wood.]  "  who 
has  ever  blamed  Chicheley,  Waynflete,  and  other  excellent 
men  and  munificent  founders,  for  erecting  and  endowing 
their  colleges  on  the  ruins,  and  with  the  spoils  of  die 
alien  monasteries  which  had  been  confiscated  ?"  Wayn- 
flete,  it  is  apprehended,  is  introduced  without  reason,  not 

been,  as  far  as  I  have  discovered,  of  that  number. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

The  scandalous  lives  of  the  monastic  clergy,  were  a 
topic  largely  insisted  on  by  Wickliffe  and  his  followers. 
The  visitations  of  his  diocese  by  Waynfiete  as  ordinary, 

*  ftirniahpH  him  witli  «»vi«1«»nr*  nf  their  had  conduct. 
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various  approved  rales  of  die  saints ;  and  that  he  had  been 
grieved,  on  a  survey  of  their  numerous  professors,  to  find 
the  institutions  were  no  longer  observed,  as  formerly  * 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  founders  ;  that*  die* 
turned  on  tins  account,  he  had.  seen  dearly,  it  were  better 
for  him  to  dispense  his  temporal  goods  with  his  own  hands 
to  the  poor,  than  to  appropriate  and  confirm  them  in 
perpetuity  to  the  uses  of  the  imprudent,  bringing  danger 
on  the  souls  of  many  by  their  violating  his  ordinances  s 
but  after  long  wavering,  and  most  devoutly  invoking  the 
divine  assistance,  he  resolved  to  establish,  by  royal  aod 
apostolic  authority,  one  perpetual  College,  to  be  called 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
for  poor  aud  needy  scholars,  clerks ;   who  should  be 

Suired  to  study,  and  make  proficiency  in  divem  aciencee 
I  faculties;  to  the  praise  and  glory  and  honour  of 
Christ,  his  virgin-mother,  the  blessed  St,  Mary  Magdalen, 
St  John  Baptist,  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  St, 
Swithun  the  Confessor,  and  the  other  saints,  patrons  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Winchester,  and  of  all  saints ;  for  the  mam* 
tenance  and  exaltation  of  the  Christian  faith,  &c  Wayn 
flete  expended  a  considerable  sum  on  the  embattled  waH 
now  inclosing  the  grove,  the  alterations  of  the  hospital, 
and  the  fabric  of  his  college ;  which  has  undergone  some 
changes  in  a  long  series  of  years,  not  to  mention  the 
additional  buildings;  but  still  exists  a  curious  monument 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  erected.  The  portal  or  grand 
entrance  of  the  quadrangle  is  decorated  with  the  statues 
of  the  two  founders  of  the  hospital  and  college ;  and  of 
their  patron-saints :  Waynflete  kneeling  in  prayer ;  King 
Henry  III, ;  Mary  Magdalen ;  and  St.  John  Baptist* 
These  all  again  occur,  in  small  but  elegant  figures,  over 
the  great  or  western  door  of  the  chapel;  Waynflete  kneel- 
jog  as  before,  and  as  he  is  represented  on  the  seals  of  the 
ball  and  college ;  with  Bishop  Wykeham  on  his  right 
hand,  (which  is  remarkable,)  and  Mary  Magdalen  in  the 
middle.  On  each  side  of  the  chapel-door,  near  the 
cloister,  is  an  angel  carved  in  relievo,  holding  a  scroll, 
with  characters  painted  and  gilded ;  one  with  the  motto  of 
the  founder, 

ffech  mihi  magna  qui  potens  est! 
the  other  with  a  passage  from  Gen.  xxviii.  17. 
Hk  est  domus  Dei  etjporta  cell; 
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which  was  formerly  exhibited  by  an  angel  in  Hke  manner 

near  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  at  New  College.     In  the 

centre  of  the  arch  of  the  stone-roof  by  this  door  is  a  small 

figure  of  an  aged  Bishop  in  his  pontificals,  with  a  cross 

raised  in  his  left  hand,  the  fingers  of  his  right  disposed 

according  to  the  usage  of  the  Romish  church  in  giving  the 

benediction.    He  is  between  two  angels  with  wings^  such 

as  may  be  seen  supporting  the  arms  of  Waynflete  in  the 

cloister,  by  the  library,  and  in  various  other  places. 

Portraits  or  busts  of  Kings  and  Bishops,  now  disregarded 

and  without  a  name,  adorn  the  inside  of  the  chapel  and 

hall.      Grotesque  or  emblematical  figures  are  disposed 

round  the  quadrangle.    The  spouts,  roofs,  windows,  and 

doors,  have  their  carved  work.     Towards  the  street  is  a 

monk  in  a  cowl.    Among  the  armorial  bearings  are  the 

royal,  the  rose  with  a  radiated  sun  or  star,  die  plume  of 

ostrich  feathers,  the  portcullis,  and  those  of  the  See  of 

Winchester  and  of  the  founder.    The  initials  of  his  name 

(W.W.J  occur  in  cypher;  and  his  favourite  lilies  are 

frequently  introduced.     The  magnificence  as  well  as  the 

piety  of  Waynflete  was  displayed  in  the  chapel.     Tbe 

windows,  after  the   fashion  which  had  prevailed  from 

the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  were  adorned  with  portraits  and 

painting  on  the  glass.    It  was  rich  in  missals,  manuals, 

martyrologies,    antiphonaries,   and   books  of  devotion, 

some  finely  ornamented  ;   in  crosses  gilded  or  set  with 

precious  stones,  some  inclosing  a  portion  of  the  teal 

wood]  [visum  teneatis?]  in  chalices,  of  which  one  was 

given  by  president  Mayew,  and  another  by  T.  Kerver;  and 

Hi  all  sorts  of  sacred  utensils,    many  valuable   for  the 

materials  and  of  curious  workmanship ;   in  copes  and 

sacerdotal  vestments,  some  of  damask,  velvet,  and  gold 

tissue,  of  various  colours,  decorated  with  pearls,  and 

embroidered,  some  with  the  arms  of  Waynflete,  some  with 

lilies  and  other  flowers,  with  birds,  animals,  [beasts]  and 

devices;  with  images  representing  angels  and  holy  persons, 

the  crucifixion,  and  scriptural  stories ;  besides  canopies, 

curtains,  standards,  streamers,  linen,  and  a  multiplicity 

of  articles  used  by  the  Romish  Church  in  great  abun* 

dance  for  the  high  altar,  and  the  altars  in  the  nave  of 

the  chapel,  in  all  six;  and  for  the  chapel  of  the  president, 

Two  inventories  of  these  sacred  effects  are  extant;  and 

mention  is  made  of  oblations  before  the  image  of  St 

Mary  Magdalen,  wjuch  probably  graced  the  high  altar. 
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The  society  was  finally  fixed  to  consist  of  a  president ; 
40  scholars,  clerks,    including   the  3  stipulated   for  by 
Ingledew  and  Fonnan  ;    30  scholars,  commonly  called 
Demies,  because  they  were  originally  admitted  to  half' 
commons;    4   presbyters,   chaplains;    8  clerks,    and   16 
choristers ;   besides  servants  and  other  dependants.     The 
schoolmaster  and  usher  were  to  be  allowed  each  a  yearly 
stipend  of  100s.,  besides  chambers  and  weekly  commons. 
A  person  was  to  be  hired  to  teach  the  choristers.     A 
clerk  of  accounts  was  to  be  provided  and  agreed  with  by 
the  president  and  bursars.     Bailiffs  were  to  be  appointed 
who  lived  on  the  manors,  and  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  lands  and   tenements.     The  two  porters 
were  to  be  likewise  barbers,   and  to  shone  diligently  the 
president  and  the  other  members  of  the  college ;   and  in 
the  old  account-books  charges  occur  for  the  necessary 
implements.     To  perpetuate  the  number  of  40, Way nflete 
directed  the  vacancies  to  be  filled  annually  with  bachelors 
or  masters  of  arts,  competently  skilled  in  plain  chant, 
having  the  first  clerical  tonsure,  fit  and  disposed  for  the 
priesthood;  to  which  every  master,  if  not  S.C.L.  or  M., 
was  to  proceed  within  the  year  after  the  completion  of 
bis   regency,  unless   some    legal  impediment  subsisted. 
The  masters  promoted  to  the  priesthood  were  speedily  to 
be  instructed  in  the  devout  celebration  of  mass.     They 
were  forbidden,  while  collegiates,  to  perform  it  elsewhere 
by  way  of  annual  service,  or  to  accept  of  any  stipend ; 
but  with  permission,  to  serve  the  cure  of  Horspath  near 
Oxford,  and  to  receive  for  officiating  at  it  in  the  chapel. 
The  succession  of  40  he  annexed  to  certain  dioceses  and 
counties,  from  which  the  candidate 
to  a  year  of  probation  before  they  c 
fellows,     From  the  diocese  of  W 
Lincoln,  7 ;  ditto  Oxford,  4 ;  ditto 
Norwich,  4;  ditto  Chichester,  2  ;    < 
2;   ditto   Warwick,   fi;     from    Ix 
counties  of  Bucks,  Kent,  Notringh: 
Northampton,  Wilts,  each  1 ;   fron 
],  ami  from  the  diocese  of  York  an 
30  scholars  or  demies,  were  to  be 
years  of  age,  with  a  preference  firs 
places,  and  next  to  the  counties', 
thould  have  possessions  acquired  i 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
To  the  Death  *f  tFaynflete. 

The  life  of  Waynflete,  and  the  miseries  arising  from 
civil  discord,  were  now  hastening  to  a  conclusion.  He 
had  been  employed  in  establishing  and  watching  over  his 
favourite  institution  at  Oxford  above  37  yean.  He  had 
settled  his  society  under  a  governor  whose  conduct  he 
approved ;  and  had  given  it  statutes  which  he  knew  to  be 
calculated  for  the  advancement  of  its  welfare  and  reputa- 
tion, and  for  the  increase  of  religion  and  learning,  to 
die  praise  and  glory  of  God.  He  was  now  far  stricken 
in  years,  and  unwilling  or  unable  to  attend  to  public 
business.  As  was  the  custom  of  the  Bishops  of  Win- 
chester, and  of  other  great  persons,  he  had  hitherto 
frequently  changed  the  places  of  his  residence ;  removing 
with  his  numerous  retainers,  to  his  various  castles  or 
mansions,  as  suited  with  the  season,  their  stores  of 
provision,  his  convenience,  or  inclination,  until  Dec. 
1485;  when  he  repaired  .from  Southward  to  South- 
Waltham,  where  he  did  not  survive  to  the  fulfilling  the 
treaty  cf  marriage  between  the  two  houses,  which  diffused 
joy  and  consolation  over  the  whole  realm.  An  epistle 
addressed  to  him  in  this  year,  is  prefixed  to  a  book 
entitled  "  Triumphus  Amoris  D.  N.  Jesu  Christt."  now 
among  the  unprinted  MSS.  in  the  library  at  Lambeth. 
The  author  was  Lawrence  William  de  Savona,  one  of 
the  friars  minors  in  London,  and  D.D.,  who  compiled  a 
a  new  rhetoric  at  Cambridge  in  1478,  which  was  printed 
at  St.  Alban's  in  1480.  It  contains  an  eulogy  on  Wayn- 
flete and  on  his  college.  The  writer  expatiates  particularly 
on  his  bounty,  of  which  he  tells  us  the  poor  had  daily 
and  large  experience  at  divers  places,  at  his  splendid 
mansious  and  at  churches ;  and  affirms,  that  his  prudence 
and  wisdom,  generosity,  clemency,  and  compassion,  were 
every  where  and  generally  extolled  by  the  people. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  venerable  grey  hair  of  the  Bishop. 

Waynflete  prepared  for  his  departure  out  of  this  life, 
with  .the  dignity  and  calm  composure  of  integrity  and 
a  good  conscience.  Among  his  worldly  concerns,  his 
college  still  occupied  a  principal  portion  of  his  care ; 
and  Dr.  Mayew  was  often  with  him,  as  he  had  been 
before  he  finally  left  London.     In  various  matters,  which 
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far  some  reason  or  other  were  postponed,  be  declared 
his  mind  and  pleasure  to  bim,  to  be  fulfilled  by  the 
society  after  bis  decease.  The  war  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster  had  produced  12  pitched  battles, 
in  which  80  persons  of  royal  lineage,  and  90,000  men 
had  perished.  Many  had  been  the  noble  sufferers  by 
attainder,  confiscation,  exile,  and  the  scaffold;  many 
the  tragical  incidents  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  witnessed 
during  a  long  life  by  Waynflete.  Even  the  recent  and 
graterul  triumph  of  King  Henry,  was  attended  with 
sorrow  for  the  bloodshed,  for  the  slain,  for  the  captured, 
or  the  fugitive  acquaintance  and  friend*  We  cannot 
wonder  if,  worn  with  affliction  and  age,  he  wished  for  a 
speedy  release  from  the  burthen.  April  37,  I486,  he 
received,  says  Budden,  something  as  it  were  of  a  divine 
impression  or  admonition,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Prophet 
Hezekiah,  2  Kings,  v.  1 .  "  Set  thine  house  in  order, 
for  thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live/9  His  will  is  dated  on 
that  day  at  South- Waltham.  Will.—In  the  preamble 
he  declares,  that  he  was  panting  for  the  life  to  come, 
and  perceived  the  day  of  his  expectation  in  this 
valley  of  tears  arrived  as  it  were  at  its  eve,  and  die  time 
of  his  dissolution  near  at  hand.  He  bequeaths  bis  soul1 
to  Almighty  God,  the  Virgin,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the 
patron-saints  of  his  Cathedral ;  and  directs  that  his  body 
should  be  buried  in  the  tomb  which  he  had  provided  far 
it,  in  a  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Mary  Magdalen,  in  his 
Church  of  Winchester.  He  then  leaves  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  exequies,  on  the  day  of  his  sepulture,  and 
op  the  trental  of  his  obit,  as  follows,  the  money  to  be 
distributed  by  equal  portions,  viz.  To  the  Prior  of  die 
Convent  of  Winchester,  besides  a  cup  and  cover  gilded, 
40s. ;  to  each  of  the  Monks,  if  a  priest,  13s.  4*2. :  if  not, 
Si.  4d.  To  the  Abbot  of  Hyde,  15s.  4d.;  to  each  of 
the  Monks,  if  a  priest,  6s.  8d. :  if  not,  3$.  4d.  To  die 
Abbess  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary  Wynton,  13s.  4d.  ; 
to  each  Nun,  if  professed,  2s. :  if  not,  Is.  Ad.  To  the 
Warden  of  the  College  at  Winchester,  6s.  Qd.  t  to  each 
Priest,  2s. ;  to  each  clerk,  Is.  4d. ;  to  each  boy,4d.;  and 
for  two  pittances*  for  the  fellows  and  boys,  £0i.    To 


•  Pittance*  •  allowances  on  particular  occasions  over  and  above  the 
common  provisions.  • 
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the  Master  of  die  Hospital  of  St  Cross,  <5f .  *A*  W 
each  Priest,  2s. ;    to  each  Clerk  of  the  Chapel,  Is.  Ad. 
To  the  religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Austia  at  Wyntasi,  of 
minors,  of  predicants,  and  to  the  Carmelites,  to  each 
2&.  8d.    To  each  Priest,  with  or  without  core,  belonging 
to  the  city  and  soke,  £*.  ;  and  to  each  Clerk  of  a  parwb, 
Is.    The  place  where  these  should  celebrate  his  exequies 
to  be  appointed  by  his  executors.     To  the  President  of 
his   College,  6s.  &L ;   to  each  Fellow,   Scholar,  and 
Chaplain,  <Zs.;  to  each  Clerk  of  the  Chapel,  Is.  Ad.;  to 
each  Chorister,  Is.    The  same  to  New  College,  Oxford* 
He  bequeaths  to  Joan  Welby,  widow  of  Richard  Wetby, 
a  handsome  silver  cup  and  cover,  gilded.    To  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor  on  die  day  of  his  burial,  and  on 
tbe  trental  of  bis  obit,  at  least  ,£160.  13s.  Ad.     His 
executors  to  cause  5,000  masses,  in  honour  of  the  five 
wounds  of  Christ,  and  the  five  joys  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
to  be  celebrated  on  the  day  of  his  burial,  the  trental  of 
his  obit,  and  other  days,  for  his  soul,  and  the  souls  of 
his  parents  and  friends.     A  distribution  of  money  to  be 
made  among  bis  domestics  according  to  the  codicil*    All 
his  manors,  lands,  and  tenements,  not  belonging  to  hw 
Church,    but  obtained  otherwise,   to  be  given  by  his 
feoffees,  and  applied  entirely  to  the  perpetual  use  of  his 
College;  the  manor  of  Sparsholt  only  excepted.     He 
beseeches  his  executors,  and  requires  them  in  the  bowel* 
of  Christ,  to  consider    favourably  the  necessity  of  his 
College,  and  to  relieve  it  from  his  effects  according  to 
their  ability.     He  appoints  John  Catesby,  justice  of  tho 
King's   Bench,    Master  William   Gyfbrd,*  Rector  of 
Cheryton,   Mychael  Cleve,  doctor  of  decrees,  Master 
John  Nele,  Master  Stephen  Tvler,  Rector  of  Alverstoke, 
William  H  olden,  Rector  of  Drokynfford,  and  Richard 
Burton  of  Taunton,   his  executors.    To  the  first  be 
bequeaths,  in  recompence  of  his  trouble,  <£fi6.  IS*.  Ad.; 
to  the  others,  each  £13.  6$.  8rf.     He  directs  the  residue 
of  his  goods  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  executors,  with  the 
consent  of  tbe  majority,  among  the  poor;  in  pious  sod 
devout  uses ;  and,  especially,  in  aid  of  tbe  necessities  of 
his  College ;  in  masses  and  in  alms-deeds  for  the  salvation 
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•f  his  soul,  and  of  die  souls  of  his  parents  and  friends. 
The  codicil  comprisei  his  Chaplains,  Officers,  and 
servants  of  every  denomination,  in  all  195  persons;  and 
the  amount  of  his  bequeaths  to  them  is  considerable. 
This  year,  (I486,)  which  was  the  last  of  his  life,  affords 
an  instance  of  his  attention  to  merit,  and  of  his  dispens- 
ing with  his  statutes  to  reward  it.  He  had  noticed,  when 
at  his  College,  the  good  and  virtuous  disposition  of  a 
chaplain  who  had  been  long  there,  and  was  of  a  county 
and  diocese  from  which  scholars  could  not  be  chosen, 
h  obedience  to  a  letter  from  him,  Hewster  was  admitted 
at  the  ensuing  election  to  a  year  of  probation,  and  on 
the  same  day  to  be  perpetual  fellow. 

The  Bishop  appears  to  have  possessed  a  robust  con* 
sWution,  and  to  have  long  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted 
health.  He  now  fell  suddenly  into  a  grievous  disease, 
*hich,  in  the  figurative  language  of  Dr.  fiudden,  creep 
lag  and  stealing  through  his  limbs  and  marrow,  got  into 
the  citadel  of  his  heart,  and  so  entirely  overcame  him  as 
to  bring  on  a  speedy  dissolution.  He  died  on  Friday  the 
1 1th.  of  August,  1486,  at  4  p.  m.  His  disorder,  of  which 
we  account  is  obscure,  seems  to  have  begun  in  the  ex* 
tamiues.  Its  inroad  was  gradual,  and  it  seized  on  his 
vitals  by  insensible  degrees,  as  we  are  told ;  for  he  was 
able,  as  is  proved  by  his  Register,  to  give  institution  to  a 
mug  on  die  same  day.  The  body  was  removed  to  Win- 
chester with  great  funeral  pomp,  and,  after  the  usual 
ftolemnity,  deposited  in  the  tomb  within  the  chapel  of 
ot.  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  cathedral,  according  to  the 
directions  in  his  will.  It  has  been  observed  that  three 
successive  Prelates  held  this  Bishopric  1 19  years,  the 
tome  between  the  consecration  of  Wykeham  and  the  death 
of  Wajnflete.  The  last  had  it  38  years,  ( 1  year  less  than 
Wyaeham,  and  3  than  Beaufort,)  according  to  Budden, 
*ao  computes  from  bis  installation,  which  was  on  August 
SO,  1448;  or  39  years,  if  we  follow  Godwin.  He  was 
d*ted,  we  have  seen,  on  April  IS,  1447,  and  consecrated 
July  13  following.  The  See  continued  vacant  until  Jan. 
*9, 1487,  when  Courtney,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  trans- 
Wed  to  it  by  a  bulle  of  Pope  Innocent 

Character. — Humane  and  benevolent  in  an  uncommon 
degree,  he  appears  to  have  had  no-  enemies  but  from 
party,  and  to  have  disarmed  even  these  of  their  malice, 
tin  devotion  was  fervent  without  hypocrisy ;  bis  bounty 
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untimited,  except  by  his  income.  As  a  Bishop,  he>  wss 
as  a  kind  father  revered  by  his  children ;  as  a  founder,  he 
was  magnificent  and  munificent  He  was  ever  intent  on 
alleviating  distress  and  misery.  He  dispensed  largely  by 
his  almoner  to  the  poor.  He  enfranchised  several  of  hi 
vassals  from  the  legal  bondage  to  which  they  were  con* 
signed  by  the  feudal  system.  He  abounded  in  works  of 
charity  and  mercy.  Amiable  and  affable  in  his  whole 
deportment,  he  was  as  generally  beloved  as  respected. 
The  prudence,  fidelity,  and  innocence,  which  preserved 
him  when  tossed  about  on  the  variable  waves  of  inconstant 
fortune,  during  the  long  and  mighty  tempest  of  the  civil 
war,  was  justly  a  subject  of  wonder  to  his  biographer,  Dr. 
Budden.  It  is  remarkable,  that  he  conciliated  the 
favour  of  successive  sovereigns  of  opposite  principles  apd 
characters ;  and  that,  as  this  author  tells  us,  the  Kings  his 
benefactors  were,  by  his  address  in  conferring  obligations 
on  them  in  bis  turn,  converted  from  being  his  creditors 
into  his  debtors. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
Of  the  Chapel  and  Tomb  erected  by  JFaunflete  at  fflncheeter, 
wkh  a  further  Account  of  hie  Family.  [Abo  a  description 
of  the  Tomb  m  A 11  Saint*  Church,  near  fFaynflete,  Lincoln- 
•hire,  of  Richard  Patten  and  hie  two  Sons,  John  and  our 
Bishop.— Ed.] 

Thb  fashion  of  placing  images  on  tombs  standing  is 
small  chapels  or  sepulchres  in  churches,  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  or  introduced  into  England  by  an  Abbot  of 
Evesham,  called  Thomas  of  Marlebergh,  who  died  in 
1236.  Wykeham  and  Beaufort,  with  various  royal, 
noble,  and  eminent  persons,  had,  by  preparing  their  own 
tombs,  rendered  the  usage  familiar ;  and  Waynflete,  if  we 
may  conjecture  from  the  statue  [at  Winton  Cathedral] 
which  represents  him  of  a  middle  age,  began  his  sooa 
after  he  became  a  Bishop.  The  sepulchre  of  Bishop 
Wykeham  in  the  Cathedral  of  Winchester,  is  inclosed  in 
a  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  of  Bishop  Beaotobt 
in  a  Chapel  of  the  Salutation,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his 
will ;  and  that  of  Bishop  Waynflete  in  one  dedicated  to 
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on  the  outside,  or  on  the  area  round  about  them.     The 
two  last  are  opposite  each  other,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
traverse  wall  behind  the  choir.     The  architecture  of  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  is  of  a  species  which  has 
been  denominated  the  Jlorid  Gothic.      The  specimens 
extant  in  the  Cathedral  at  Winchester,  exhibit  its  gradual 
progress  from  comparative  simplicity  to  its  consummation. 
The  Chapel  of  Wykeham  is  plainer  than  those  of  his  two 
successors.     These  resemble  each  other;    but  that  of 
Waynflete  is  much  lighter  and  richer  in  the  variegation  of 
its  roof,  and  the  profusion  of  the  spire-work ;  and  for  the 
execution  of  its  masonry,  we  are  told,  has  not  been  ex- 
ceeded, if  equalled,  anywhere  in  England.     The  beauty, 
genius,  and  invention  discovered  in  these  and  many  like 
monuments,  should  have  rescued  the  names  of  the  artist? 
from  oblivion.      The    tomb   of  Waynflete  within  the 
chapel  is  of  erey  marble.     On  a  blue  slab  lies  the 
figure  of  the  Bishop,  his  head  supported  by  a  couple 
of  pillows,  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  his  hands  closed 
as  in  prayer,  with  a  heart  between  thero,  probably  in 
allusion  to  the  sursum  corda  of  the  liturgies,  or  to  what 
gave  rise  to  the  form,  namely,  Lament,  iii.  41.     "  Levemus 
corda  nostra  cum  manibus  in  cctlos"     It  exhibits  him  in 
much  humbler  attire  than  Wykeham,   who  perhaps  is 
arrayed  in  the  pontificals  of  his  •consecration-day.     At  the 
feet,  an  angel  clothed  in  white,  with  wings,  holds  on  his 
breast  a  shield  of  his  arms ;  as  also,  in  the  centre  of  the 
middle  compartment  of  the  roof;  and  often  at  his  college, 
where,  by  the  library,  are  two  angels  as  supporters.     The 
aame  bearing  was  used,  it  seems,  by  the  Bishops  of  Win- 
chester, as  it  occurs  before  and  after  Waynflete,  on  the 
tombs  of  Beaufort  and  Fox.     Formerly  a  fillet  of  brass, 
with  an  inscription,  it  may  be  conjectured  his  favourite  verse 
of  the  Magnificat,  was  fixed  along  the  edge  of  the  slab  r 
but  this  has  been  purloined,  it  is  likely,  for  the  sake  of 
the  metal ;   and  some  vestiges  of  it  only  were  visible 
when  about  a  century  had  elapsed.     The  effigy  may  be 
considered  as  affording  an  exact  and  authentic  represen- 
tation of  the  person  of  Waynflete ;   as  alike  descriptive 
of  his  appearance  in  his  pontificals,   and  of  the  piety 
which  was  so  principal  an -ingredient  in  his  character. x 

I  have  endeavoured,  but  hitherto  unsuccessfully,  to 
obtain  more  particular  information  respecting  Sir  Wmm 
Brereton,  die    maternal   grandfather  of 'William  and 
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John  Waynflete.  Lord  Scales  was  sent  to  ftmge  with 
9,000  men,  while  the  Earl  of  Warwick  besieged  Pont- 
orsoB  in  1425,  and  on  his  return  was  encountered  by 
double  the  number  of  the  enemy:  whom  he  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  then  triumphantly  re-entered 
the  English  camp,  with  provisions  and  a  long  train  of 
captives.  It  was,  I  apprehend,  in  this  once  famous 
action,  Brereton  served  under  that  renowned  commander. 
He  was  then  advanced  beyond  middle  life,  as  John 
Waynflete  at  that  time  was  dean  of  Chichester.  In  June 
?474  (14  June,  14  Edw.  IV.)  Sir  William  Brereton 
made  over  to  the  Bishop  and  dean,  jointly  with  Robert 
Brereton,  Rector  of  Brereton  in  Cheshire,  and  to  their 
heya  and  assigns  for  ever,  all  his  possessions  in  Lin- 
colnshire. He  must  then  have  attained  to  extreme  old  age. 

In  the  act  of  resumption,  which  passed  in  the  3rd. 
year  of  King  Edward,  provision  was  made,  that  it  should 
not  extend  nor  be  prejudical  to  Mr.  John  Waynflete, dean, 
and  the  chapter  of  Chichester.  He  died  in  1481.  Richard 
Patten,  alias  Barbour,  survived  perhaps  Sir  Win.  Bceretoe, 
and,  it  is  probable,  died  before  his  son  John  Waynflete. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  which  now 
stands  above  a  mile  distant  from  Waynflete,  to  the  north* 
west,  in  the  rich  meadows  surrounding  the  town  oa  the 
land-side.  His  monument  is  still  extant  there,  at  the 
eaat  end  of  the  south  aisle,  close  by  the  wall  that  divides 
it  from  the  middle  aisle.  The  arms  of  the  Bishop  are 
mentioned  by  Stukeley  as  remaining  in  his  time  in  the 
windows  of  the  same  Church ;  yet  they  are  not  noticed  by 
the  diligent  antiquary  who  preceded  him  in  1629  j  who 
observed  bis  family  arms,  jLozengy  sable  and  ermine,  w 
a  window  of  the  church  of  Croyland ;  and  the  same  ann* 
with  the  lilies  in  chief,  as  at  Tateshale,  in  the  south 
window  near  the  door  of  the  chancel  at  Bennington; 
where  also  was  his  portrait  with  die  legend,  EfgP* 
WiUi.  Wainfltt  Epi,  Winton. 

*  Richard  Patten  is  recumbent  in  effigy  on  Jbe  stab* 
a  fair  altar-tomb  of  alabaster,  within  a  strong  moveable 
enclosure  of  wooden  palisades  designed  to  defend  it  from 
injury.     He  is  represented  as  a  tall,  well-made  pewon, 
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not  aged,  of  a  comely  pleasing  countenance,  without  a 
beard,  his  eyes  open  and  turned  upwards,  his  hands 
closed  as  in  prayer.  He  is  bare-headed ;  his  hair  regu- 
larly divided  in  wavy  locks  from  the  centre  of  the  crown, 
and  cut  round,  reaching  only  to  the  ears.  He  has  a 
large  figured  ring,  which  seems  to  have  had  a  stone  or 
seal  set  in  it,  on  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand ;  and  a 
narrow  plain  ring  on  the  little  finger  of  the  left*  He 
wears  a  gown  or  robe  with  wide  purled  sleeves  and  with 
plaits,  reaching  from  the  breast  to  the  feet;  a  broad  hem 
or  border  at  the  bottom ,  and  underneath,  a  vest  or  waist* 
coat,  of  which  the  sleeves  are 'tied  at  the  wrists  with 
double  strings.  The  two  standing  collars  of  tbefe 
garments  are  round,  and  closed  at  the  neck.  The  inner 
garment  appears  at  the  opening  of  the  sleeves.  A  bell 
b  fastened  about  the  waist  with  a  buckle;  the  strap 
falling  to  the  knee.  It  is  studded  with  roses  of  stones, 
and  the  whole  breadth  near  the  end,  decorated  with  a 
wrought  ornament  terminating  in  a  single  stone*  From 
the  belt  bangs  by  the  middle  a  rosary ;  the  ends,  at  which 
are  two  tassels,  falling  parallel ;  the  beads  roughly  cut,* 
tnd  near  an  inch  diameter :  also,  by  a  double  string,  H 
pirse  with  two  small  cords,  to  open  and  shut  it,  ending 
id  tassels  reaching  almost  to  the  bottom,  which  has  a 
tassel  at  each  corner.  A  whittle  or  knife  was  likewise 
suspended  to  it ;  the  string  yet  remaining  with  a  portion 
of  the  handle,  and  the  entire  sheath  under  his  right  side. 
His  feet  rest  on  scattered  HIies  or  other  flowers,  and  his 
shoes  have  pointed  toes.  His  head  lies  on  a  pillow 
placed  on  a  cushion,  with  two  large  tassels  at  the  cor* 
nen;  and  is  supported  on  his  left  side  by  John,  and  on  bis 
right  by  William  Waynflete.  John  Waynflete  is  repre- 
sented as  sitting  with  his  feet  drawn  up,  bis  right  hand 
beneath  the  pillow,  his  left  holding  a  large  open  book 
tying  on  his  left  knee,  under  which  his  right  foot  is 
placed.  He  has  the  clerical  tonsure,  and  his  hair  is  cut 
short  and  even.  His  features  are  strong  and  masculine* 
his  aspect  venerable,  his  air  solemn,  and  his  eyes  lifted 
tip  as  in  prayer.  His  dress  is  a  hood ;  that,  it  is  likely, 
of  a  bachelor  of  canon  law,  reaching  to  his  loins,  deeply 
indented  or  scallopped  at  the  extremity ;  with  a  cowl 
behind,  like  the  cloak  of  a  Capuchin  friar.  Under  it  is 
*  full  flowing  garment  with  open  sleeves,  probably  a 
surplice,  as  he    appears  to  be  attending  on  the  last 

x* 
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moments  of  his  father  in  the  character  of  a  priest  Wm« 
Wayuflete,  [jthe  Bishop]  is  in  a  similar  posture,  his  left 
foot  placed  under  the  bending  of  the  right  knee,  his  left 
hand  supporting  the  pillow.  He  is  represented  as  a 
Bishop*  and  that  hand  has  a  glove  on  it  from  which 
hang  some  small  beads.  The  mitre  on  his  head  is  set 
with  precious  stones,  and  richly  adorned  with  broad 
figured  lace ;  some  traces  of  the  painting  and  gilding  still 
visible.  The  middle  part  of  the  staff  of  the  crosier,  with 
his  right  arm  and  the  hand,  which  held  it,  and,  it  is 

Cwbable,  had  likewise  a  glove  on,  is  gone;  but  the 
wer  end  remains  under  the  shoulder  of  the  large  statue  j 
and  the  upper,  reposing  on  his  own  shoulder  and  touch- 
ing the  mitre*  has  above  it  some  imperfect  traces  of  the 
pastoral  crook.  His  robes  are  loose,  flowing  to  his  feet, 
and  spreading  on  the  marble  behind.  His  countenance 
is  amiable  and  benevolent,  but  serious  and  expressive  of 
sorrow.     His  face  resembles  that  of  his  father,  but  is 

Iounger;  and  is  neither  so  broad  nor  so  aged  as  that  of 
is  brother*  The  sides  of  the  tomb  are  ornamented  with 
compartments  carved  in  fret-work,  alternately  of  unequal 
width.  In  two  at  the  head  are  angels,  slender  figures, 
with  curling  hair  and  pentagonal  caps,  their  wings  ex- 
panded, and  robes  flowing  to  their  feet ;  holding  each  on 
his  breast  an  armorial  shield,  encircled  with  the  J*rter» 
once  painted  and  gilded,  tied  in  a  knot  below.  Traces 
remain  of  letters,  probably  of  the  usual  motto.  The 
shield  on  the  dexter  side  has  the  bearing  of  William 
Waynflete,  Lozengy  three  lilies  in  chief.  The  other  is 
now  plain ;  tune,  it  is  likely,  having  obliterated  the  arms 
of  the  See  of  Winchester,  for  which,  perhaps,  it  was 
intended.  The  wooden  fence  approaches  the  head  of 
the  tomb,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  a  passage  within  it, 
probably  because  the  inscription  was  placed  in  that  part, 
and  not  on  a  fillet  round  the  rim ;  one  side  being  close 
to  the  wall.  At  that  end  the  cornice  is  of  freestone,  and 
loose;  and,  on  removing  it,  light  enters  through  the 
transparent  alabaster.  The  middle  is  filled  up  with 
solid  masonry.  A  remnant  of  the  inscription  was  copied 
in  1629: 

•  •  •  • . •novissima  memorare. •  •  .credo  videre bona 
Dni  in  terra  viventium 

and  celebrates  the  pious  confide        of  the  deceased,  if 
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I  mistake  not,  by  recording  his  last  words:   "I  believe 
verily  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the 
living."  Ps.  xxvii.  15.     In  the  Bishop  ended,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  the  descendants  of  Richard  Patten.     Guillim, 
after  mentioning  the  family  of  that  naipe  bearing  "  Fusiljf 
ermine  and  sable,  a  canton  or,49  as  of  good  note  and 
antiquity,  has  given  to  William  and  John,  a  brother 
named  "  Richard,  that  lived  and  died  at  Baslowe,  Derby- 
shire;" and  being  a  layman,  had  issue  Humphrey,  who 
seated  himself  in  Lancashire,  where  his  descendants  then 
lived  at  Warrington ;  from  whom,  continues  he,  Thomas 
Patten  of  Thornley,  in  the  said  county,  gentleman,  is 
descended.    But  the  canton  or  would  have  been  retained 
by  William  when  he  added  the  lilies,  and  would  have 
appeared  in  the  arms  without  them  at  Eton,  and  in  the 
window  at  Crovland,  if  it  had  belonged  to  his  family, 
Holinshed  is  silent  as  to  the  offspring  of  this  Richard ; 
though  Godwin  tells  us  he  left  children  at  Baslowe, 
whose  posterity,  as  he  heard,  were  still  found  in  those 
parts.     He  and  bis  descendants  are  met  with  perhaps  in 
other  authors ;  but  it  was  Guillim,   I  apprehend,  who 
first  introduced  him  and  them  to  the  public.      Patten, 
was  a  siraarae  not  uncommon.    Families  distinguished 
by  it,  may  have  subsisted  at  the  same  time  in  Derbyshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Lincolnshire,  and  may  yet  subsist,  each 
as  distinct  and  separate  from  the  other  as  the  counties. 
But  supposing  Thomas  Patten  of  Thornley  to  be  derived 
from  Richard  of  Baslowe,  we  have  reason  to  believe  his 
pedigree  wrongly  deduced  from  the  father  of  William 
and  John  Waynflete.     Why  are  these  two  only  repre- 
sented on  bis  tomb  ?     Why  did  Sir  William  Brereton,  in 
the  assignment  of  his  estates,  omit  this  third  brother? 
But  further,  if  this  Richard  survived  William  and  John, 
or  left  children,  would  not  he  or  they  have  been  heir 
to  the  Bishop?      Yet  another  claimant  is  on  record, 
Juliana  Churchstile,  who,  wanting  to  alienate  a  farm, 
which  she  asserted  to  belong  to  tier  as  his  relation,  and 
proving  her  affinity  as  reauired  by  law,  declares  herself 
"  widow  and  late  wife  of  Richard  Churchstile,  deceased, 
kinswoman  and  heir  of  Master  William  de  Waynflete, 
late  Bishop  of  Winchester ;   to  wit,  sole  daughter  and 
heir  of  Robert  Patten,   brother  and    heir  of  Richard 
Patten,  otherwise  called  Barbour,  of  Waynflete,  father  of 
the  Bishop."    The  authority  of  Guillim  appears  fo  have 
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been  a  pedtgrtfe  given  in  by  Thomas  Patten  of Thertlev, 
and  signed  by  Norroy,  king  at  arms,  at  the  visitation  at 
Ormskirk,  Lancashire,  April  8,  \665.  Thomas  Patten,  or 
the  herald  employed  by  him,  seems  first  to  have  connected 
Richard  Patten  of  Baslowe,  Derbyshire,  if  such  a  person 
ever  existed,  with  Richard  Patten  of  Waynflete,  Lincoln, 
and  then  to  have  removed  his  son  Humphrey  into  Lan- 
cashire, to  provide  the  family  established  in  this  county 
with  an  ancestor  of  eminence.  Waynflete,  we  may  re- 
member, has  declared  that  he  had  demurred  whether  to 
found  a  College,  or  distribute  his  goods  to  the  poor  in 
bis  lifetime.  The  enriching  of  his  family  is  not  an  alter- 
native. No  preference  is  given  to,  nor  provision  made 
for,  kinsmen  at  his  College,  as  by  Wykeham;  neither  is 
there  mention  of  any  relation  in  his  will.  Perhaps  Juliana 
Churchstile  was  the  only  one  remaining,  was  in  affluence, 
and  without  children. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Contains  Proceedings  at  Magdalen  College  after  ike  Death 
of  Waynflete,  with  am  Account  of  some  Benefactort  end 
if  embers  of  the  Society,  particularly  fFulcy ;  and  Chapter 
XIV.  is  termed  the  conclusion.  Both  which  are  omitted  os 
fuite  irrelevant  to  the  plan  of  this  work. 

[Here  terminates  the  re-print  of  CkawuUer**  Life  of  WaynfiU^ 


ADDENDA. 

Bishop  Tanner  thus  notices  his  foundation  of  Magdalen 
College:  "  Oxfordshire,  XXIII.  article  Magdalen 
College,  16.  William  Patten,  alias  Wainflet,  Bishop  of 
Winton,  A.D.  1448,  founded  without  the  east  gate  a 
Hall  for  students,  and  contiguous  to  it,  in  or  near  the 
place  where  the  old  Hospital  of  St.  John  stood,  he  built 
A.  D.  1458,  a  fine  College  for  a  president,  40  fellows, 
SO  scholars  called  demies,  4  chaplains,  8  clerks,  16 
fchoristere,  &c.  to  the  honour  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  St 
John  the  Baptist,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Swithno. 
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Vkle  Hist  and  Anfiq.  Univ.  Ox.  lib.  ii.  p.  187,  &c* 
Fuller's  Cb.  Hist,  book  iv.  p.  188. 

List  of  the  Presidents  in  Le  Neve's  Fasti,  p.  493*4. 

Inltin.WilL  deWorcestre,  p.  166,  dimensiones  Eccles. 

Year  Books,  1 1  Henry  VII.  Mich.  rot.  30,  de  Capelln 
S.  Kath*  de  Wanbnrgh  <Wilt.)  In  Atkins's  Glouc.  p. 
165  of  the  manor  of  Queinton. 

In  Btoomfield's  Norfolk,  vol.  in.  p.  542  of  lands  krf 
Boton  Salle  and  Causton ;  vol.  iv.  p.  369  of  the  manor 
of  Gaton  in  Branderton,  and  the  advowson  of  the  rectory ; 
p.  86  i  of  lands  in  Hickting  ;  p.  1329  of  the  manor  of 
Tickwell  -r  p.  1464  of  a  manor  in  Boyton. 

In  Bridges's  Northants,  vol.  i.  p.  1 66  of  the  impropriate 
rectory  and  advowson  of  the  Vic.  of  Evenle. 

In  Thoroton's  Notts,  p.  151-2  of  the  alternate  pre- 
sentation to  the  rectory  of  east  Bridgeford,  belonging  to 
tins  College. 

In  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  p.  £8 1-2,  of  the  advowson 
of  Wilionghby  rectory. 

Catalogum  librorum  MSS.  p.  239*  CoH.  S.  Mar. 
Magd.  in  Oxon,  in  Catalogo  MSS.  Anglia?  et  Hibernue 
Oxon.  1697,  fol.  torn.  1.  p.  ii.  p.  71,  &c 

Cartas  originales,  registra,  rotulos>  et  alia  muniment* 
in  Scaccario  Collegii. 

Statute  Collegii  MSS.  in  BtbL  Harleiana,  1255,6285. 
Registofthe  Records  of  Magd.  Coll.  ibid,  MS.  4240,  n.  1. 
.  Collectanea  ex  evidentiis  Coll.  p.  Anth.  Wood,  MS. 
in  bibl.  musei  Ashmol.  Oxon.  .Wood,  vol.  xxviii,  p.  146, 
iol.  Ii.  p.  151-161.  For  the  right  of  the  College  to  pre* 
•cm  a  principal  to  Magd.  Hall,  ibid,  Wood,  vol.  ci  f.  47. 

In  Bibl.  C.  C.  C.C.  MS.  127,  Papers  relating  to  the- 
controversy  between  Dr.  Oglethorp,  President,  and  the 
College. 

De  exemptione  httjus  Collegii  a  juris  dictione  fip* 
.Lmco.  per  cart  um  Thorn*  Ep.Linco,  6,  Jul.  A\D.  1480. 
Videfibrummemorand/Thomae  Rotheram  Ep.Linco.f.  15. 
t  Pat  26  Henry  VI.  p.  2.  m.  33.  licentiam  pro  funda- 
twne,  et  perquirendi  terras  ad  annuum  valorem  cl. ;  Pat. 
35  Henry  VI.  p.  \0  m.  1.  pro  hospitale  S.Joan,  extra 
porttm  Orient.  Oxon.  Ibid,  m.  16,  licent  perquirendi 
situm  prioratus  de  Luffield. 

Pat.  TEdw,  IV.  p.  3.  m.  12,  confirm,  pro  hosp.  & 
Joaenis,  Oxon.;  Pat.  15  Edw.  IV.  p.  3.  m.  15,  pro 
wner.  de  Codington  juxta  Wakerle-:   Rec.  in  Scacc.; 
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16  Edw.  IV.  Triii.  rot  19.;  Pat.  17  Edw.  IV.  p.  1.  m. 
J.  pro  maner.  de  Candelesby.  Ibid,  p.  2.  m;SI.  pro 
maoer.  de  Multon  Hall  in  Frampton,  et  de  Salfletby,  et 
pro  advoc.  eccl.  de  Somercot  et  Basingham  Escaet 
Norf.  18  Edw.  IV.  n.  53.  pro  maner.  et  tenia  in  Titch- 
well,  Brancaster,  Holme,  Branderton,  Beyton,  Salle, 
Causton,  Acle,  Birlingham,  Hickling,  Ermingland, 
(Norfo.),  Caldecot  in  Fritton,  Spitling  in  Gorleston,  et 
Akethorp  in  Lowestoft  (Stiff.)  Pat,  18  Edw.  IV.  p.  2. 
m.  3.  pro  maner.  de  Titchwell,  Brandeston,  &c.  Escaet. 
Iinco.  19  Edw.  IV.  n.  78. 

Pat.  1  Richard  III.  p.  2.  m.  pro  iii.  virgat  terras  in 
Westcote  (Warw.) 

The    learned    Archbishop    Nicolson    thus    notices 
Waynfete  ;— 

"  William  of  Wainfleet  was  bred  in  Wykham's  Col- 
leges,  and  did  his  founder  the  honour  to  write  very  fairly 
after  his  copy.  His  Magdalen  may  vye  with  the  other's 
two,  St.  Maries  being  (modestly)  one  of  the  richest' 
seminaries  of  learning  in  the  whole  world;  add,  his 
magnificent  charity  has  been  celebrated  by  the  eloquent 
Ijen  of  Dr.  Budden,  (the  writer  of  Archbishop  Morton's 
life;)  who  was  a  while  reader  of  philosophy  in  that 
College.  His  book  bears  the  title  of  (4to.  Oxon.  1682, 
and  Lond.  1681,  inter  Collect,  D.  Bates)  Gulieimi 
Patein,  cut  Waynfieti  Agnomen  fuit,  Wintomensis  £t> 
clesue  Prasufa,  et  Coll.  Beat*  Maria  Magd.  apud  Own.' 
Fundatom,  Vita  Obuusque.  .  A  treatise  much  applauded 
by  Godwin ;  who,  nevertheless,  seems  not  to  have  perused 
it :  for  he  calls  the  author  William  Budden,  though  his 
name  was  certainly  John."*— Historical  Library,  Part 
II.  ch.  vi.  p.  140. 

44  Willelmus  Waynflet,  Canonicus  Wellensis  ab  anno 
14S3,et  Collegii  Regalis  Etonensis  Propositus  a  Nicolao 
Papa  ad  Winton,  sedem  provisus,  1447,  10  Maii  pro- 
fessionem  obediential  Apo.  Cant,  fecit  in  sedibus  Lam- 
faethanis  1447,  16  Junii,  consecrates  die  SO  Julii,  se<|. 
Cancellarius  Angliae  constitute  est  1457,  Oct.  11,  etin 
eo  munere  Georgium  Nevil  Epus  Exon.  successions 
habuit  1460,  25  Julii.     Erravit  Godwinus  qui  ilium  ab 
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anno  1449  ad  1458,  cancelariatum  tenuisse  scribit.  Iq 
illo.  siquidem  tempoiis  intervallo  Cancellarii  online 
fueniDt  Johannes  Stafford,  Apus  Kemp  Apus  tbor 
1450.  Ricardus  Conies  Sarum  1454,  et  Thomas  Bour- 
cbier  Apus  Cant,  cui  successit  Willelmus  noster  anno 
1457.  Obiit  iste  I486,  11  Aug."— Anglia  Sacra,  vol. 
1-  p.  318, 

Will.  Waynflete  by  his  letters  patent  dated  at  Esher  on  die 
5th  of  the  ides  of  Feb.,  in  the  5th  year  of  his  translation 
A.D.  1452,  granted  and  demised  to  the  burgesses  of  Farn- 
ham the  whole  burgh  of  Farnham,  with  the  vill  adjacent  and 
their  appurtenances,  except  only  the  privilege  of  Hue  and 
Cry  for  murder ;  the  persons  and  chattels  of  felons,  the 
escheats  of  their  lands  and  tenements,  together  with  the 
services  of  Will,  le  Parker,  and  two  others,  who  held 
of  the  Bishop  in  Capite.  He  confirmed  to  them  the 
liberties  and  free  customs  which  they  had  anciently  and 
to  that  time  enjoyed,  particularly,  I.  A  fair  on  All  Saints' 
Day  (Nov.  2)  yearly.  II.  The  right  of  electing  and 
removing  their  bailiffs  without  any  hindrance  on  the 
Bishop's  part.    III.  The  assize  of  ale  and  bread,  with 

Kwer  of  punishing  defaulters  by  fine,  but  not  otherwise, 
•  All  manner  of  tolls.  V*  Exemption  from  suit  and 
service  at  the  Bishop's  court,  except  only  what  belonged 
to  the  lord  of  the  hundred  at  law  day,  at  the  Castle  of 
Farnham.  VI.  Power  to  issue  attachments,  summonses, 
and  distresses  within  the  burgh  and  vill  not  belonging  to 
the  bailiff  of  the  Bishop's  liberty.  For  these  privileges 
they  were  to  pay  to  the  Bishop  and  his  successors  by  die 
hands  of  his  bailiff  at  Farnham,  12  pounds  of  silver 
annually,  by  2  equal  portions,  in  lieu  of  £9.  which  had 
hitherto  been  usually  paid.  By  this  charter  it  appears, 
that  there  had  been  more  anciently  certain  burgesses  of 
the  town  who. enjoyed  various  privileges,  which  were  now 
partly  confirmed  and  partly  augmented,  in  consideration 
of  their  paying  annually  to  the  Bishop  <£  12.  instead  of 
^9.,  as  they  used  to  do." — Manning  and  Bray.  Hist. 
Surry,  vol.  iii.  p.  13  j. 

Bishop  Waynflete  was  executor  to  the  will  of  Ralph, 
lord  Cromwell,  (Test.  Vet.  i.  p.  276)  proved  Feb.  19, 
J455.  He  is  also  named  in  the  will  of  King  Henry  VI,, 
T.  V.  i.  p,  23. 

Portraits.  The  engravings  of  the  Bishop  are  thus 
noticed  by  Granger:    "  Wiujam  Waynflbvt,  Bishop 
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of  Winchester,  Hoabraken,  se.  1743.— From  a  picture  at 
Mod*.  Coll.  Oxford,  Must.  Head,  large  h.  sk.  Goliel- 
mvs  Fatten  atias  Waynfleet  ;  toiiiu  Angj&m  Camel, 
epu**  Winton  Call.  B.  Maria  Madg.  Oxoa.  est  Aula 
adjunct*  Fmdr.  A.D.  1459.  /.  Faberf.  large  4rt>.  men* 
William  Wykeham  who  had  been  1$  yean  school-master 
of  Winchester,  was  afterwards  successively  school-master 
and  provost  of  Eton ;  and  in  April  1447,  he  succeeded 
Cantonal  Beaufort  in  the  Bishopric  of  Winchester.  He 
was  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  in  the  room  of 
Archbishop  Bourchier. — Ob.  11,  August,  I486.  Hb 
magnificent  tomb  and  that  of  the  Cardinal  are  stiH  in 
good  preservation,  in  Ae  Cathedral  to  which  they  be- 
longed."—Biogr.  Hist.  Engl.  vol.  i.  p.  52. 


XXI.    PETER  COURTENAY,  L.L.D. 
Succeeded  A.D.  1486-7.    Died  A.D.  149*. 

This  Prelate  was  bora  at  Powderiiaro,  Devonshire, 
(Fuller's  Worthies,  vol.  I.  p.  279,  edit.  1811,)  being  a 
younger  son  of  Sir  Philip  Courtenay  of  that  place,  Knk 
by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  Walter  Lord  Hunger- 
ford,  by  Joan  hb  wife?  widow  of  Sir  James  Chudleigb, 
Knt.  and  daughter  of  Alexander  Champernown,  of  Bern 
Ferrers,  son  of  Sir  John  Courtenay,  of  Powderinm- 
Castle,  Knt.  and  he,  by  Anne  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wake,  Knt,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Philip  Courtenay, 
fourth  son  of  Hugh,  the  second  of  this  name,  Earl  of 
Devon  and  Margaret  his  wife,  who  settled  Powderham 
upon  him  and  bis  posterity,  in  the- days  of  King  Edward 
III.  where  they  have  condoned  ever  since.  See  Sir  W. 
Pole's  Doc  of  Devon,  in  Fowderh.  Godwin  de  Ptaud 
tn*.  Epos.  Eion.  and  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  p.  &8> 
edit  1810. 

Our  Prelate  having  spent  some  time  in  laying  a  good 
foundation  of  learning  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  his 
further  improvement  in  knowledge  and  science,  weat  to 
travel.  He  took  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  at  Padw. 
(Godw.  De  Pras.  Wint.)    How  long  he  staid  there  » 

.     ?__  ^»k_      ■•_..„  .        •«■»         m       .  1   L *.   —*»_..  mam 
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( JForriL  of  Devon,  at  sup.  edit.  1810)  and  after  him 
Godwin,  IXCX.  from  Padua,  though  I  find  no  record 
of  it  in  the  Athens  or  Fasti.  He  successively  became 
Archdeacon  and  Dean  of  Exeter,  says  Isaacke ;  who 
adds,  that  a  controversy  happening  between  the  mayor 
andvcitaens  of  Exeter  and  the  company  of  tailors,  after 
peat  charges  it  came  to  be  determined  by  King  Edward 
IV,  whose  final  order  therein  was  sent  to  Dr.  P.  Cour- 
tenay,  '  then  Dean  of  that  Church/  to  be  delivered  to 
both  parties. 

About  two  years  after  this,  viz.  A,  D.  1477  or  1478,  be 
was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Exeter,  and  consecrated  in 
St  Stephen's  Chapel,  at  Westminster,  by  Archbishop 
Bourchier,  m  Nov.  of  the  same  year.  On  his  coming  to 
Exeter,  he  found  the  north  tower  of  his  Cathedral  unfin- 
ished, "for  however,"  says  Prince,  p.  259,  "  there  be  two 
to*ere  distinguished  by  their  site,  wherein  is  a  cage  often 
wy  sweet  and  tuneable  bells,  and  the  north,  in  which  is 

p  f6?  ?eter  bel1 5  &**  at  *•*  time  of  this  honourable 
Prelate's  instalment, the  north  towerwas  not  far  advanced ; 

wewupon  he  forthwith  undertook  and  sat  about  the  work, 

and  in  the  short  time  he  remained  Bishop,  at  his  own 

«jwr$w  and  expenses,  he  brought  the  same  to  perfection: 

aw  itis  now  a  very  noble  and  stately  piece  of  building. 

which,  having  thus  finished,  that  it  might  not  remain  an 

«»l*y  and  uselesa  steeple,  Bishop  Courtenay  was  pleased 

«™er  at  his  own  cost,  to  furnish  with  one  bell,  of  an 

"WKawe  magnitude,  weighing,  as  we  are  told,  12,5001bs.» 

(haaeke,p.  8.)    So  that  from  its  weight  and  sue  it  can- 

w  be  rung  without  the  help  of  many  men,  which,  that  it 

maybe  better  done,  it  has  a  double  wheel  and  two  ropes 

WW  to  them,  by  means  of  which  the  ringing  it  is 

^fcctal    (See  Godwin.)    It  still  retains  the  founder's 

m^i  being  to  this  day  called.    '  Peter's  bell.'    (See  an 

wwwrf  of Ex<m  Cath.  accompanying  Carter' $  e?ceiknt 

F««-)    io  this  famous  bell,  Bishop  Courtenay  added  a 

Z*!  n     V18  clock  a  ^  of  verv  curi°ua  invention, 
specially  at  that  age. 

Having  presided  at  Exeter  with  honour  to  himself  and 
wwtage  to  the  church  for  about  9  years,  he  was,  on  the 
warn  of  Waynflete,  translated  to  Winton,  through  the 

WiS   l*  £eai7  V1L  to  whose  <*»»*  and  invest 
«  Had  shewn  himself  very  faithful  against  King  Richard 

«*•    Ine  bull  of  Pope  Innocent  was  dated  January 
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87,  I486,  as  Richardson,  p.  £34,  quotes  Begistr.  Morton, 
but  1487  as  Wharton  has  it.  He  had  been  elected  in 
February,  by  the  monks  who  were  not  aware  of  the  papal 
provision.  Artg.  Sac.  I.  p.  318.  His  temporalaes 
were  restored  April  2,  1«87. 

At  Winton  he  sat  about  five  years,  and  died  September 
22,  1492,  as  Wharton  states,  and  as  Godwin  on  the 
authority  of  Isaacke  also  records,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  Winton  Cathedral.  Neither  Godwin,  nor 
Fuller,  Issacke,  or  Prince,  are  able  to  ascertain  the  place 
of  his  interment.  The  last  named,  with  great  probability, 
conjectures  mat  he  was  buried  at  Powderham,  in  the 
church  of  which  place  is  a  "  monument  on  which  may 
be  seen  something  of  the  effigies  of  a  Prelate  in  pontiff 
calibtts,  which  has  been  accounted  to  be  the  Bishop's." 

"It  does  not  appear/'  says  Bishop  Milner,  "that 
he  was  otherwise  liberal  to  the  Cathedral  of  Winton, 
except  in  concurring  with  the  Prior  and  Monks  in  carry- 
ing on  the  interior  decorations,  which  seem  never  to 
have  been  suspended  from  the  death  of  Wykeham  until  a 
later  period  than  the  one  in  question/9  The  same  writer 
adds,  that  "  the  exact  situation  of  Bishop  Courtenay's 

?ave  is  almost  the  only  one  belonging  to  any  of  our 
relates  since  the  conquest  which  is  left  to  conjecture, 
and  can  not  absolutely  be  ascertained."  But  quaere.— 
It  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Wood,  that  he  bad 
been,  in  addition  to  the  preferments  above-named,  Arch- 
deacon of  Wilts.  "  He  [Bain bridge]  was  made  [about 
1490]  Archdeacon  of  Wilts  (in  the  place  of  one  Hugh 
Pavy,  who  had  succeeded  in  that  dignity  Peter  Courtenay, 
upon  bis  promotion  to  the  See  of  Exeter  in  the  beginning 
of  Feb.  1478.")  Ath.  Ox.  II.  703,  edit.  BHss.  Peter 
Courtenay  had  been  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Wiltoi 
Oct.  7,  1464,  as  appears  from  Antiq.  of  Salisb.  %  Betk, 

S.  999.  He  was,  while  Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  appointed 
'rebendary  of  Cherminster  and  Bere,  in  Sarum  Ca- 
thedra), (lb.  p.  318)  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
Lionel  Woodville,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury*)  on 
his  promotion  to  the  See  of  Exeter.  Richardson,  on  the 
authority  of  MS.  notes  of  T.  Tanner,  calk  him  master  of 
St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  London. 
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XXII.    THOMAS  LANGTON,*  L.L.D. 

Succeeded  A.D.  1493, — Died  A.D.  1500. 

This  Prelate,  says  Wood,  (Ath.  Ox.  edit.  Bliss  2. 
coL  688)  "was  born  at  Appleby  in  Westmoreland,  where 
being  educated  in  religion  and  grammar  learning  among 
the  Carmelites,  was  sent  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford; 
but  a  pest  breaking  out  in  the  University  soon  after,  be 
went  to  Cambridge,   and  became  a  member  of  Clare 
Hall,  (one  saith  of  Pembroke,)  [Godwin,  who  is  right, 
vid.  inf;]  took  the  degrees  in  the  canon  law,  in  which, 
afterwards,  he  was  .incorporated  at  Oxford,  and  had  con- 
siderable dignities   in  the  Church  bestowed  on  him; 
among  which,    was  the  Prebend  of   S.    Decuman  in 
the  Church  of  Wells,  1478.    In  1483,  he  being  about  that 
time  Provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxon,  [Wood  is  in 
error  here,  vid.  infra.]  and  Master  of  St.  Julian's  Hos- 

iital,  Southampton,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  St. 
)avjd's ;  whence  being  translated  to  the  See  of  Sarum  on 
the  death  of  Lionel  Woodville,+  had  restitution  of  the 
temporalties  May  4,  1484.  In  a  writing  in  Queen's 
College  treasury,  dated  Aug.  19,  1489,  (4  Hen.  VII.) 
he  occurs  by  the  titles  of  L.L.D.,  Bishop  of  Sarum, 
and  Provost  of  Queen's.  Whence  we  may  conclude  that 
he  kept  the  Provostship  in  commendam  with  Sarum,  as 
probably  he  had  done  with  St.  David's.  In  1493,  he 
was  translated  to  the  See  of  Win  ton,  and  had  restitution 
of  the  temporalties  thereof  27th  June;  where,  being 
settled,  he  put  in  practice  his  good  deeds,  which  he  had 
done  at  Sarum,  viz.  by  shewing  himself  a  Maecenas  of 
learning,  for  which  I  find  he  had  so  great  respect,  that 
he  took  care  to  have  youths  trained  up  at  his  own  charge 
in  grammar  and  music,  (the  last  of  which  he  infinitely 
delighted  in,)   in  a  school  which  he  set  apart  in  the 

Egincts  of  his  house.  It  was  usual  with  him  to  make 
scholars  repeat  at  night,  before  him,  such  dictates  as 
they  in  the  day-time  had  learned  from  their  master : .  and, 
such  as  could  give  a  laudable  account,  he  either  en* 
couraged  with  good  words  or  small  rewards,  saying  to 

those  about  him  that,  '  the  way  to  encrease  virtue  was  to 

^ —  -  — — — — ^^— ^ 

9  His  life  occnn  in  Castan's  Lire*  of  the  Strom  Prelates,  Pt.  I.  p.  263. 
t  See  Cassaa's  Urea  of  the  Bishops  of  Sarum,  Pt  I.  p.  2®. 
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praise  it/  &c.    In  his  episcopal  office  he  behaved  him- 
self so  well,  that  he  was  in  great  authority  with  3  Kings, 
especially  for  his  learning  and  experience  in  civil  affair* ; 
and  had  not  death  snatched  him  untimely  away,  would 
hate  succeeded  Moreton  in  the  See  of  Canterbury.    He 
died  in  the  beginning  of  1501  ;   and  was  buried  in  the 
Cathedral  jat  Winton,  near  the  tomb  and  shrine  of  Si 
Swithun.     By  his  will  he  gave  to  the  Priests  of  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge,  considerable  sums  of  money  and  £40. 
to  the  chest  of  that  house.    To  every  fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxon,  6s.  8rf.,  and  40  marks  to  the  eleemosynary 
chest  thereof,  besides  a  suit  of  vestments  for  a  priest, 
deacon,  and  sub-dean,  and  4  capes.     He  gave  mainte- 
nance also  to  a  chaplain,  that  should  celebrate  service  for 
him  and  his  parents,  and  all  faithful  deceased  for  the 
space  of  100  years,  in  Appleby  Church :  which  chaplain 
was  to  receive  for  his  labour  8  marks  yearly.    To  the 
Friars  (the  Carmelites)  in  Appleby  20  marks,  to  prey 
for  him ;   besides  several  sums  to  the  Friars  of  Oxoa  and 
Cambridge  ;  and  to  Rowland  Machel  and  Etiz,  h»  wife, 
(sister  to  the  said  Bishop,)  he  gave  several  lands  in  West* 
moreland,  besides  200  marks.    He  built  also  the  little 
room  (which  is  now  a  large  bay-window  in  the  provosts 
dining  room  in  Queen's  College),  with  curious  vaulting 
tinder  it :   which  vault  is  now  no  other  than  a  portico 
to  the  College-Chapel.     Over  the  said  bay-window  is 
carved  in  stone  a  musical  note  called  a  Long  on  a  tun* 
which  is  the  rebus  for  his  sir-name ;  and  out  of  the  bung- 
hole  of  the  tun  springs  a  vine  tree,  which,  without  doubt, 
was  put  for  Vinton  or  Vinchester,  he  being  then  Bishop 
of  that  place/' 

"  He  left  behind  him  a  nephew  named  Robt.  Langton, 
born  also  in  Appleby,  and  educated  in  Queen's  College, 
of  where  he  was  L.L.D.  He  died  at  London  io  June, 
1524,  and  buried  before  the  image  of  St.  Michael,  m 
the  body  of  the  church  belonging  to  the  charter-house, 
(now  Sutton's  hospital)  near  London.  By  his  will  (m 
offic.  prserog.  Cant,  in  Reg.  Bodfield  qu.  21.)  he  be- 
queathed to  Queen's  College  «£200.  to  purchase  lauds 
and  make  a  school  in  Appleby,  and  what  his  benefaction 
was  besides,  as  also  that  of  Bishop  Langton,  you  mat 
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of  which  see  enongb  in  Wren'3  MS*  de  Custod  tt  Socm 
Panbrock.  Anno  1454,  Thomas  Langtou,  Carliolen. 
dioc.  per.  li.  di.  ordinatus  Acolitus  per  Will.  Dunkalden, 
ep'm,  vice  Willi  ep'i  Eiien.  Regr.  Eiie/i.  Thomas 
Langton  procurator  Senior  Acad  Cant.  Anno  1462, 
Lib.  Proc.    Baker/' 

"  Langton  was  admitted  to  the  rectory  of  Allhallowa, 
Bread-street,  London,  July  1,  1480,  and  to  that  of  All* 
hallows,  Lombard-street,  May  14,  1482.  fiewcourt 
Rep.  1. 845.  He  had  also  the  prebend  of  North  Kelsey, 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  which  he  resigned  1483,  on  his 
promotion  to  the  See  of  St.  David's.  Willis.  Cath.  Line, 
p.  £29."    Buss. 

In  Wood's  Hist.  Aritiq.  Ox.  edit  Gutch,  p.  147,  ap- 
pears the  following  note,  which  is  directly  at  variance 
with  Wood's  assertion  above :  "  Tho.  Langton  Epus 
Bar'  confirmatus  erat  Propositus  Coll.  Reg.  [Ox.]  p. 
Archm  Ebor.  6  Dec.  1487,  p.  resig.  Hen.   Bost."  ex 


appears,  he  even  had  the  Bishopric  of  Sarum  before  he 
became  provost  of  Queen's.  Richardson  in  a  note  to 
Godwin,  p.  234,  has  the  following  remark,  but  quotes 
00  authority :  — "  Post  translationem  ad  Episcopatum 
Sarum,  fit  Propositus  Collegii  Reginensis,  Oxon.  A. 
1489."  In  the  list  of  the  provosts  of  Queen's  Coll.  I 
also  find  the  date  of  his  succession  placed  at  1489,  his 
predecessor  being  Henry  Boat.  The  Athena*  therefore 
must,  I  conclude,  be  wrong. 

-Godwin,  under  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's,  thus 
records  him:  "  74.  Thomas  Langton  consecratus  1483. 
Sarisburiam  primum  translates  est  anno  1485,  ac  Win  to*- 
niam  postea."  -To  this  his  editor  adds,  Provisus  a  Papa 
Jul.  4, 148S,  Regi$tr.  Bourch.  T.  et  J,  C.  D.  licentiam 
habet  consecrat.  Aug.  23,  1483,  Rtgistr.  Eccl.  Cart." 
Under  the  Bishops  of  Sarum,  thus:  "SO.  Thomas 
langton,  L.L.D,  in  Menevensein  Epm  consecratus  1483, 
hue  fertur  translatus  1485,  et  buic  Wintoniam  1493." 
His  editor  adds,  "  Hue  translatus  Papali  authoritate  9 
Feb,  1484,  Professionem  fecit  apud  Knott  25  April, 
W85.  Jfrgiifr,  Morton."  Under  Wintoh  thus  2  "  56. 
Quando  annum  jam. integrum  aedes  vacasaet,  transfertur 
huc  ab  Ecclesia  Sarisburiensi  T,  JL  qui  anno  1433,  in 
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Ep'm  Menev'  consecrates,  post  bienBium  Sarisb9  migr** 
verat  Wintoniae  sedit  annos  7 ;  et  Cantuariensis  designates 
Arpus,  aute  translationem  perfectam,  peste  correptus 
interiit,  anno  1500.  Capellam  construxit  ab  australi 
parte  Ecc.  suae  Wint. ;  in  cujus  medio  conditus  jacet  sub 
marmoreo  tumulo  elegantissimo,  Socius  hie  olim  fiiit 
Aute  Pemb.  Cantab.,  ac  in  ejus  reimemoriam  craterem 
argenteuni  deauratum  ponderis  67  unc.  Aula?  dedit 
predicts*,  hie  verbis  insculptum.  TJiomas  Langton  Wint. 
Epus,  Aula  Pembrochiana  olim  socius,  dedit  hone  tassiam 
coopertam  eidem  Aula  1497.  Qui  alienarit  anathema  sit.n 
His  editor  adds,  p.  234,  "  In  MS.  D.  Hutton  sic  scrip- 
turn  legimus;  22  Jan.  Postulatio  in  Capitulo  Cant,  pro 
T.  Langton  Epo  in  Cant.  Arpo.qui  ob.  21  die  ejusdem 
mensis,  Regist.  Ecc.  Cant. 

Wharton)  in  the  Ang.  Sac.  1.319*  adds.  "  Thomas 
JSpus  Sarum,Winton.  translatus  jurisdictionem  spiritaalem 
sedis  Winton.  ab  Apo  Cant,  sibi  commissam  accessit 
1493,  £4  Junii.     Obiit  anno  1500,  paulo  ante  10  Oct 

Juo  die  spiritualia  episcopatus  Winton.  a  monachis 
Icclesis.  Cant.  Sede  Archiepiscopali  vacante,  in  manus 
suas  accepta  sunt.  Paucis  ante  obitum  diebus  ad  Archi- 
episcopatum  Cant.  Johannis  Morton  morte  nupera  vacan- 
tem  electus  est  teste  Chronico  Londinensi ;  quod  quidem 
obitum  ejus  mense  Januario  contigisse  refert,  errore 
manifesto. 

Leland  makes  an  observation  which  I  have  not  met 
with  elsewhere: — "One  Bishop  Langton  made  of  late  tyme 
a  new  peace  of  work  and  lodging  of  stone  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Haul/'  ft.  e.)  of  Sherborne  Castle. — Itin.  2. 
88.  The  same  writer  in  the  Collectanea  1.  p.  116,  adds, 
"Tho.  Langton,  Epus  Wint.  fundavit  capellam  B. 
Maris  in  australi  latere  templi  in  cujus  medio  jacet 
sepultus." 

"  He  lies  buried/'  says  Bishop  Milner,  "  in  Winton 
Cathedral,  in  the  chantry  he  built  at  the  east  end,  still 
called  after  him,  under  an  altar  tomb  which  was  originally 
exceedingly  elegant,  but  which  is  now  stripped  of  every 
brass  or  other  ornament  for  which  money  could  be  ob- 
tained." Hist.  Wint.  2.  p.  63.  The  last  quoted  writer 
has  made  a  mistake  in  giving  1499  &*  the  date  of  Bishop 
.Langton's  translation  to  Winchester.  See  his  Hut.  Wint. 
1.  317.    He  should  have  said  1493. 
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Succeeded  A.D.  1500,  Wood;  1502,  Godwin.— Died 

A.D.  1528. 

The  indefatigable  Oxford  antiquary  has  rescued  from 
oblivion  the  following  particular*,  which  may  be  found  in 
his  Ath.  Grow. 

"He  was  bora  at  Ropesley  near  Grantham,  Lincoln- 
shire; educated  in  grammar  learning  at  Boston,  in  aca»- 
demical,  for  a  time,  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  whence 
being  transplanted  to  Cambridge,  he  became  at  length 
Master  of  Pembroke  Hall  there,  Prebendary  of  Bishop- 
ston  in  the  Church  of  Sarum,  [after  1473,  resigned  1485. 
— Hist,  and  Antiq.  Sarum  and  Bath,  p.  315.]   and  in 
Feb.  1485,  of  South  Grantham  in  the  same  Church,  oq 
die  resignation  of  Dr.  Christopher  Bainbridge.*    Having 
been  a  constant  adherent  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
agaiaat  King  Richard  III.,  he  was  by  him,  when  King 
of  England  by  the  name  of  Henry  VII.,  made  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  one  of  his  privy  council,  [being 
then  L.L.D.]  and  nominated  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  Feb* 
1486.     On  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  he  had  the 
custody  of  the  privy  seal  conferred  on  him,  and  being 
elected  to  the  said  See,  the  King  restored  (Pat.  7  Henry 
VII.  p.  2,  m.  5.)  to  him  the  temporalties  April  2,  1487- 
July  5th  following,  he  had  by  the  King's  command  (ib.) 
20*.  per  diem  allowed  to  him,  to  commence  from  24th 
Feb.  before  mentioned;   which  was  allowed  to  him,  I 
suppose,  as  keeper  of  the  said  seal,  and  being  elected 
afterwards  to  the  See. of  Bath  and  Wells,  had  restitution 
of  its  temporalties  made  (Pat.  7  Henry  VIL  m.  14.)  to 
Wm  by  the  King,  May  4.  1492.    In  1494  he  was  trans- 
lated to  Durham,  aud  afterwards  was  elected  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge ;   and  being  settled  at 
Durham,  he  forthwith,  out  of  a  great  hall  in  the  castle 
there,  took  as  much  away  as  made  a  fair  buttery  and  a 
pantiy,  even  to  the  pulpits  or  galleries  on  each  side  of 
the  hall,  wherein  the  trumpeters  or  wind  music  [ians] 


•  1485,  Feb.  7,  ep'us  contulit  Ric'o  Fox  L.L.D.  preb. ^de  Grantham 
Wftralb,  vacant  per  resign.  Xtopheri  Bainbridge,  et  preb  de  Cherdeatoke 
odern  Chrlstophero.  &tg.  Langton,  ep'i  Sarura.— Kekket. 
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used  to  stand  to  play,  while  the  meat  was  ushered  in ; 
and  on  the  wall  which  parted  the  said  buttery  from  the 
hall,  was  a  great  pelican  set  up,  to  shew  that  it  was  done 
by  him,  because  he  gave  the  pelican  to  his  arms.  At 
length  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Langton,  he  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  the  temporalties  of  which 
being  restored  to  him  (Pat.  16  Henry  VII.  p.  £,  m.  13.) 
by  the  King  Oct.  17,  J  500,  [he]  was  soon  after  installed 
with  great  solemnity.  After  he  was  settled  there,  he 
performed  many  acts  of  piety  and  charity,  among  which, 
was  the  foundation  and  establishment  of  Corpus  Christi 
College;  and  dying  in  15ttS,  he  was  buried  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  at  Winchester,  on  the  south-side  of  the 
high  altar.1'— Wood's  AM.  Ox.  vol.  2  col.  730,  edit  Bliss. 

The  learned  editor  adds  the  following  notes :  ["  Ric. 
Fox,  L.B.  admiss.  ad  Vic.  de  Stepney  30  Oct.  1485,  per 
mortem  Ric'i  Luke.  Reg.  Kennet. — Ric.  Fox,  L.  B, 
secretar.  Ben.  reg.  VII.  Coll.  ad  preb.  de  Brounswode 
26  Oct.  1485,  per  mort  Joh.  Davison,  quam  resign. 
ante  1 1  April,  1487. — Dominus  Ricardus  Fox  presbiter 
pres.  per  mag.  Job.  Lylly  prebendarium  de  N.  Kebey, 
ad  vicariam  de  N.  Kelsey,  per  resign,  d'ni  Job.  Sigrave, 
S3  Sept.  1504  *  Reg.  Smith,  ep'i  Line— Vide  plura  de 
Ric.  Fox  custode  Aulas  Pembrochiansr  apud  Cantabrig. 
in  Ricardi  Parkeri  %x§*3&  Cantab.  MS.  CoHect  D. 
300,  p.  6. — Liters  Fraternitatis  per  priorem  et  cspk. 
Cant,  concessa  Ric'oFox  ep'o,  1503,29  Aug.  Reg.  Cant. 
M.  S.  Kennet. — The  best  heads  of  Fox  are  a  folio  by 
Vertue,  1723 ;  a  mezzotinto,  in  4to.  by  Faber."] 

Anthony  Wood,  in  his  Hist.  %  Antiq.  Coll.  by  Got*, 
p.  382,  teNs  us  he  was  bornf  in  an  obscure  village  in  Lin- 
colnshire, called  Ropesley,  four  miles  distant  from  Gran- 
tham, in  an  ancient  house  known  to  some  by  the  name  of 
Pullock's  Manor.  He  was  son  of  Thomas  Fox  and 
Helena  his  wife,  both  weH  esteemed  for  their  honest  life 
and  conversation.  Others  also  there  were  of  his  name 
and  alliance  in  and  about  die  same  place,  who  were  either 


T*  This  Richard  Fox  could  not  ha?e  been  the  Bishop,  for  in  15M*j* 
had  been  four  year*  Bishop  of  Winchester,  when  it  Is  not  to  be  supposed 
he  accepted  a  living.— Bwt.] 
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his  brethren  or  uncles,  afterwards  citizens  of  London, 
Some  of  whose  children  were  preferred  to  this  college, 
as  in  particular  Thomas  Fox  (his  nephew  as  it  seems) 
of  whom  he  took  especial  care,  in  letters*  written  to  Mr. 
John  Claymond,  the  first  president,  to  have  him  seeded 
among  the  original  scholars,  as  he  did  also  for  John  Fox, 
another  Londoner,  then  Archdeacon  of  Surry.  The  said 
place  where  the  founder  was  born,  being  well  known  to 
the  ancient  fellows  of  this  house,  according  to  the  tradition 
they  had  received  of  it,  were  wont  when  they  went  their 
progress  to  keep  courts  at  their  respective  manors,  Jo  visit 
and  do  their  devotions  to  it,  as  the  very  place  where  their 
father  and  great  patron  had  received  his  first  breath.    To 
the  said  manor-house  did  anciently  belongf  land,  worth, 
beyond  all  reprises,    <£$6.  yearly,  which,    whether    it 
belonged  as  an  inheritance  to  the  Foxes,  could  not  be 
learned  by  them.      It  came  afterward  into  the  hands,  as 
it  seems,  of  Richard  Kelham,  father  of  Ralph  Kelham, 
living  in  the  reign  of  Kins  James.      From  him  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  Rich.  Hickson,  who  built  a  new  house 
upon  it,  and  the  old  house  where  the  founder  was  born, 
he  sold  to  one  Thos.  Raskall  of  the  same  town.  In  the  latter 
end  of  [the  reign  of]  Queen  Elizabeth,  lived  in  part  of  the 
said  o)d  house,  a  widow  well  stricken  in  years,  who  with 
the  most  ancient  of  the  town  were  wont  to  tell  the  said 
fellows,  '  that  their  founder  was  born  at  that  place,'  and 
ope  among  the  rest  told  them,  as  he  had  received  it  from 
his  father,  that  Richard  Fox  went  away  very  meanly  from 
his  parents  into  France  when  he  was  young,  and  after 
some  time  spent  there,  returned  to  his  parents  in  very  good 
sort,  and  when  they  would  have  had  him  stay  with  them, 
be  refused,  saying,  he  must  over  sea  again,  and  if  one 
thing  hit  out  right,  all  Ropesley  should  not  serve  him  for  his 
kitchen."    His  parents  perceiving  him  to  be  of  a  towardly 
wit,  intended,  according  to  their  abilities,  to  bestow  that 
upon  him,  which  should  prove  a  comfort  to  them  in  their 
old  age,  and  to  himself  in  the  future  a  livelihood,  where- 
fore they  sent  him  to  be  trained  up  in  grammar  at  Boston, 
till  such  time  that  he  might  prove  capable  of  the  Univer- 
sity.   Thence  they  sent  him  to  Magdalen  College,  in 


MnTbc$aar.hnjui,CoU. 

t  Inter  Collectanea  B.  Twyni  in  Bibl.  bajas.  Coll. 
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Oxford,*  where,  for  the  time  he  continued,  he  profited  so* 
much  in  literature,  that  he  went  beyond  most  of  his 
contemporaries.  .  From  thence,  because  of  a  plague  that 
broke  out  in  Oxford,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where,  as 
several  authors  report,  he  became  master  or  head  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  1507:  but  long  there  neither  did  he 
abide,  for  pbserving  that  longf  continuance  in  an  Univer- 
sity was  a  sign  either  of  lack  of  friends  or  of  learning,  and 
that  it  was  sacrilege  for  a  man  to  tarry  longer  there  than 
he  had  a  desire  to  profit,  took  a  resolution  to  travel  and 
see  the  fashions  of  other  nurseries  of  learning;  and  this 
the  rather  he  did,  because  at  that  time  King  Richard  III. 
usurped  the  government,  and  that  the  state  thereupon  was 
in  an  unsettled  condition.  To  Paris  therefore  J  he  jour- 
neys, where,  to  complete  that  divinity  which  he  had 
already  obtained,  he  studied  the  canon  law,  without  which 
divinity  was  esteemed  in  those  days  imperfect.  From 
thence  he  thought  to  have  travelled  to  other  parts ;  but 
happily  meeting  somewhere  with  John  Morton,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  some  time  an  Oxford  man,  who  had  fled  the  king- 
dom because  of  the  said  usurpation,  his  intentions  were  at 
that  time  stopped :  and  whether  his  learning  and  policy 
were  so  much  perceived  by  this  Bishop  as  to  make  use  of 
him  as  an  instrument  to  establish  Henry  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond in  the  throne,  (to  whom  Bishop  Morton  faithfully 
adhered)  or  whether  the  Earl  himself,  who  was  then  at 
Paris,  had  acquaintance  with  him,  or  before  had  known 
him  to  be  a  man  of  wisdom,  I  am  in  doubt.  Howbeh, 
an  author  that§  lived  a  few  years  after  tells  us,  that  as 
soon  as  the  Earl  had  knowledge  of  him,  he  received  him 
as  a  man  of  great  wit  and  no  less  learning,  into  his 
familiarity,,  and  in  brief  time  advanced  him  to  high  dig- 
nities, as  it  shall  anon  be  shewed. 

But  howsoever  the  matter  was,  I  shall  not  now  dispute 
it ;  sure  I  am  that  at  what  time  the  Earl  of  Vannec  in 
Little  Bretagne,  contriving  to  furnish  himself  for  his 
setting  forth  to  obtain  the  crown  of  England,  determined 
to  crave  aid  of  the  French  King ;    and,    so  coming  to 

*  In  notfe  T.  Greenway  nt  supra, 
t  WE  Harrison  In  Rescript.  Angl.  lib.  2.  cap.  3. 
X  Chron.  Edv.  Hall.  edit.  Load.  1650,  in  Rk.  IIL 
I  D.  Tho.  More  in  Vit,  Ric  III. 
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to  prosecute  his  design,  left  the  whole*  manage- 
ment thereof  to  tiie  said  Richard  Fox,  then  L.L.D.,  who 
according  to  the  trust  reposed  upon  him  followed  the 
matter  with  so  great  diligence,  that  in  a  short  time,  all 
things  were  accomplished  to  the  Earl's  pleasure.  So 
that  soon  after  the  said  Henry  obtained  the  crown  upon 
the  victory  gotten  in  Bosworth  field,  [he]  was  not  un- 
mindful of  Dr.  Fox,  for  he  not  only  made  him  one  of 
his  council,  and  keeper  of  his  privy  seal,  but  also,f 
employed  him  with  Sir  Richard  Edgcombe,  knight, 
(1487)  as  ambassador  to  King  James  III.  of  Scotland. 
In  which  employment  shewing  himself  to  be  a  person  of 
great  prudence,  for  that  he  obtained  a  truce  between 
the  two  kingdoms  for  the  space  of  7  years,;};  made  the 
King  have  so  great  respect  for  him,  that  the  Bishopric 
of  Exeter  falling  void  before  bis  return  from  Scotland, 
as  I  conceive,  immediately  conferred  it  on  him,  anno 
1486-7. 

Being  now  settled  in  that  See,  he  behaved  himself  in 
all  respects  befitting  a  true  Prelate  as  well  in  office  as 
life,  and  conversation.  The  effects  of  whose  deeds  there, 
being  partly  mentioned  by  another^  pen,  I  shall  now 
pass  by  them  and  proceed.  In  the  year  1491-$,  when 
Robert  Stillington,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  deceased, 
the  King  gave  that  Bishopric  to  him ;  and  he  was  trans- 
lated thereto  by  the  authority  of  the  bulled  of  Pone 
Innocent  VIIL,  dated  6th  id.  Feb.  the  same  year.  In 
all  which  time  none  was  in  more  favour  with  the  King 
than  he,  and  none  whose  counsel  was  more  relied  on  than 
bis:  especially  in  those  matters  relating  to  the  privilege 
and  interest,  that  King  Henry  VII.  challenged  in  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  And  that  he  might  advantage 
himself  *     '     -        '   "        M '*         *■     *  ^  —  *-:-* 


*  Godwin  in  Comment,  de  pnesnL  Aogl.  in  Wlnton, 

t  Hall  nt  sop.  in  H.  VII. 

IThUwat  only  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  to  Sept.  1, 14(0.^  In  1497, 
Jowever,  the  Bishop  slimed  another  truce  for  7  years.  Rymer.  feed.  vol. 
12.  p.  330-673. 

$  Per  John  Vowell,  alias  Hooker,  In  Qit.  no.  EpUcop.  Kxon* 

1  Beg.  Morton,  FoL  23, 
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the  lending  it  oat  to  Dr.  Fox,  he  maketh  mention  in  his 
book*  de  Regibus  AngL  with  an  excuse  concerning  the 
omission  of  some  particulars  therein—1 H  hie  multa  alb 
inseruissem  (saith  he,)  si  quendam  librum  meumhabuflsseai 
plenarie  banc  materiam  tructantem,  ouem  mutuo  pro 
tempore  traddi  Reo'  in  X°-  Patri  et  Dom*  Dom.  R. 
Fox,  in  decretis  D.  Epo  Excestria?,  Custodi  privati  tunc 
Sigilli  sob  metuendissimo  Principe  Henry  VII.  rege 
Angliae,  &c." 

But  to  return. — After  he  had  continued  in  the  See  of 
Bath  and  Wells  for  the  space  of  3  years  or  thereabouts, 
he  was  preferred  by  the  same  hand  to  that  of  Durham 
in  1494 ;  and,  as  he  still  ascended  from  a  poorer  to  a 
richer,  or  from  a  worse  to  a  better  Bishopric,  so  he 
made  the  places  themselves  in  relation  to  their  edifices: 
for  hef  made  several  alterations  in  the  hall  or  public 
refectory  of  the  castle  of  Durham,  that  w  to  say,  that 
whereas  there  were  but  two  seats  of  regality,  one  m  the 
upper  and  another  in  the  lower  part  of  the  said  b^  Jre 
left  the  upper  only,  and  in  the  place  of  the  lower  he  made 
.  a  store-house  or  pantry  for  provisions  ;  and  over  the  nod 
work  made  two  seats  or  pews  for  the  musicians  in  the 
time  of  services  *>r  refection.  He  built  there  also  an 
.  account  or  checquer  chamber,  a  large  kitchen,  and  all 
houses  of  office  over  it ;  as  also,  all  the  new  work  on  the 
west  side  of  the  hall  and  kitchen.  Furthermore,  he 
began  to  build  a  hall,  kitchen,  and  other  edifices  in  the 
high  tower  to  the  said  castle,  but  before  they  ww|W" 
fected,  he  was  translated  to  Winton,  by  reason  of  the 
controversy  that  sprang  between  him  and  the  Eanof 
Cumberland,  concerning  the  right  of  Hertlepool.— "Tw 
said  Castlelle  of  Durham  stondith  (as  Leland|  saito,) 
stately  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  minster,  and  Were 
tennith  under  it.  The  kepe  stondith  aloft,  and  »  stately 
builded  of  VIII.  square  fascion,  and  4  highes  (or  stones) 
of  logginges.  Bishop  Fox  did  much  reparation  of  Uus 
dungeon;  and  he  made  beside  in  the  castelle  a  new 
kychen  with  the  offices,  and  many  praty  ehaumben,  &c. 

What  were  his  actions  while  he  sat  in  wis  See,  either 


•  MS.  in  Bib.  Cotton,  p.  234. 
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in  relation  to  his  government  or  transactions  between  the 
clergy  and  gentty  of  bis  Diocese.  I  know  not:  for 
Durham  hath  been  so  ungrateful  in  that  respect,  that  she 
bath  not  endeavoured  to  preserve  any  monument  or 
writing  (except  that  before  mentioned)  in  her  registers, 
or  public  records,  or  acts  done  by  this  worthy  Prelate. 

While  be  was  Bishop  of  the  said  place,  the  Scots,  it 
elsewhere*  appears,  had  like  to  have  broken  the  truce, 
and  revived  the  wars  between  the  two  nations  ;    for  they 
coming  to  Norham  Castle,  the  Bishop's  habitation,  in- 
tended, if  possible,  to  surprise  it ;    to  which  end,  they 
came  several  times  in  private  to  view  it,  but  the  soldiers 
therein  suspecting  some  evil  meaning,  sallied  out  and 
made  diem  fly.     The  Scottish  King  being  advertised  of 
this  matter,  was  highly  displeased,  and  in  all  haste  sig- 
nified to  the  English  King*  how  bis  soldiers  who  had  so 
intentions  for  a  reprisal,  were  treated,  and  therefore  he 
had  violated  the  truce.    The  King,  to  excuse  the  matter, 
relied  upon  Bishop  Fox,  owner  of  the  castle,  to  perfoirn 
what  seemed  good  in  such  a  matter.     He  thereupon,   by 
letters  written  to  him,  interwoven  with  expressions  tending 
to  a  reconcilement,  did  at  length  appease  his  displeasure, 
and  brought  all  things  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  Scottish 
King  wrote  courteously  to  the  Bishop  again,  signifying, 
that  besides  the  matter  then  in  hand,   he  had  certain 
secrets  to  impart  unto  him,  and  desired  forthwith  that  he 
would  come  unto  him.     The  Bishop,  therefore,  with  his 
retinue  journeyed  into  Scotland,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  the  King  in  the  Abbey  of  Maihross;  and  after 
much  talk  concerning  the  truee  that  was  violated,   the 
King  at  length  told  rum,  that  all  things  would  never  go 
ngbt  until  a  firmer  bond  of  peace  was  made ;  and. for 
the  accomplishment  thereof,  be  thought  of  no   better 
remedy  than  that  he .  should  match  himself  to  the  lady 
Margaret,  the  King  of  England's  eldest  daughter,  which 
he  would  the  sooner  do  if  he  knew  of  the  Bishop's  mind 
therein*      After  this  communication  was  ended,    the 
Bishop  returned  into  England,  and  going  forthwith  to 
the  court,  declared  to  the  King  all  the  discourse  that 


•  Hall  ut.  mp.  et  In  Hottash.  in  H.  VII. 

♦  TVs matter  was  first  ratintobia  head  fry  one  Peter  HWas,  a  Spanish 
»ta«ad©r,  then  in  England. 
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had  passed  between  them.  The  King,  therefore,  seeming 
to*  like  well  of  it,  conceded  at  length  to  the  match.  Af- 
terward, to  die  great  joy  of  both  nation,  they  were 
married ;  and  upon  their  issue.  King  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  and  I*  in  England,  took  his  lineal  descent,  and 
by  virtue  thereof  obtained  the  English  crown  after  the 
Heath  of  Queen  Elizabeth:  confirming  thereby  both 
kingdoms  with  an  everlasting  peace. 

Saving  had  a  happy  success  in  this  match,  he  was 
ndvised  in  the  making  up  that  between  Prince  Arthur 
and  the  lady  Catherine,  4th  daughter  of  Feidinando  and 
Isabella,  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  anno  1502.  Which 
being  concluded, her  entry  into  London,  and  the  celebrity 
of  the  marriage  was  ordered  and  contrived  by  our  Bishop; 
'  who  was  not  only  a  grave  counsellor  for  war  or  peace, 
<as  one*  saith),  but  also  a  good  surveyor  of  works,  and  a 
good  master  of  ceremonies,  and  any  thing  else  that  was 
it  the  active  part  belonging  to  the  service  of  court  or 
state  of  a  great  King.'  Further,  also,  I  am  to  tell  yon, 
(which  is  a  matter  of  observance),  that  the  last  act  of 
state  that  concluded  the  temporal  felicity  of  oar  King 
Henry  VII.  was  the  glorious  match  between  his  daughter 
Mary,  and  Charles,  Prince  of  Castile,  afterwards  the 
great  Emperor.  Which  treaty  was  perfected  by  Bishop 
Fox,  and  other  commissioner*  at  Calais*  the  year  before 
the  death  of  the  King.  And  this  with  other  things,  I 
thought  fit  to  let  you  know,  because  thence  you  might 
understand  what  great  trust  the  King  reposed  on  the  said 
•Bishop  ;  what  love  he  had  for  him ;  and  how  ready  the 
Bishop  always  was  to  serve  his  lord  and  master  to  die 
utmost* 

It  was  now  the  16th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
VII.,  (1500)  at  which  time  Thomas  Langton,  Bishop 
of  Winton,  deceased,  in  whose  room  the  King  imme- 
diately put  Richard  Fox ;  *  where  being  settled,  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  time  in  great  prosperity  and  plenty; 

*  Bacon  in  Life  of  King  Henry  VII. 

t  Bishop  Milner  thtu  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  Bishop's  translation 
from  Durham  to  Winchester,  which  is  not  a  usual  more  < — "  The  Bug, 
finding  that  the  Bishop's  frequent  absence  at  so  great  a  distance  as 
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bestowing  much  money  in  bubdings,  reparations,  'and 
charitable  uses:  witness,  besides  his  College  at  Oxford, 
bis  new  chapel  in  the  Cathedral  of  Winchester,  (wherein 
he  was  afterwards  buried,),  appointing*  that  daily  mass 
should  be  celebrated  for  his  soul.  Then  bis  erection 
t>f  a  free  school  at  Taunton  castle,  and  convenient  lodg- 
ings near  it  for  the  school  master  to  dwell  in.  The  like, 
he  performed  at  Grantham :  although  his  intentions  were 
atone  time  to  have*  built  the  same  at  Ropesley,  in  a 
little  grove  joining  to  the  house  where  he.  was  born,  but 
that  plaee  being  but  a  village,  and  therefore  unfre- 
quented, he  altered  his  mind,  and  built  it  at  Grantham 
aforesaid:  which  was  then,  as  now,  a  place  of  commerce 
and  trading. 

As  for  this  charity  in  giving  exhibitions  to  several  poor 
scholars,  it  was  while  he  was  Bishop  of  this  See,  very 
great.}  Among  them  were  those  under  the  tuition  of 
Richard  Stubbles  and  Leonard  Hutchinson  of  Balliol 
College ;  the  first  afterwards  master  of  the  said  College, 
and  the  other  of  that  University,  and  both  favoured  by 
the  same  Bishop,  Then,  to  Anthony  Wilkins  of  New, 
and  several  of  Magdalen  College,  besides  others  in  the 
-Unhrenity ;  committing  the  charge  of  them  to  Mr.  J. 
Chymoud  of  Magdalen  College ;  who  for  the  great  love 
and  amity  which  the  Bishop  had  for  him,  saluted  him  in 
his  letters  directed  to  him, '  Brother/  and  '  dear  brother,' 
He  extended  his  charity  in  a  large  manner  to  the  Abbot 
sod  Monks  of  Glastonbury ;  for  when  John,  the  Abbot, 
in  a  letter  to  him  complained  much  of  the  miserable  and 
poor  estate  that  he  and  his  convent  were  in,  (as  indeed 
they  were),  he  voluntarily!  lent,  or  rather  as  it  should 
nem,  gave  diem  ,£100. :  which  was  paid  to  them  by  Mr. 
Claymond.  Futhermore,  also,  it  -must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  the  3rd  Henry  VII.,  when  R.  Fox  sat  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  he  gave  very  largely  towards  the  re-edification  of 
St.  Mary's  Church  in  Oxford,  then  ready  with  age  to 
Ml  to  the  ground ;  for  the  chancellor  and  scholars  then 
undertaking  that  matter,  sent  divers  epistles  for  that 
purpose  to  all  those  Bishops  and  great  men  that  were 
their  '  old  friends/  (as  they  then||  styled  them),  and  such 
— — — — —  , 

*  Hiet  Ecc.  Dnnel.  at  sap.  cap.  202. 

t  Collect.    B.TwyniMS.  t  IhM. 

I  Coubct.   R,  Tvryni  MS.    11  lu  lib.  EpUtol,  Uair.  Ox.  P.  Bp.  240/ 
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that  bad  bee*  students  of  Ifais  University  %  among  which, 
I  find  an*  epistle  to  the  said  reverend  Prelate  for  his 
benefaction,  who,  if  he  had  been  a  stranger  to  them, 
and  not  bred  up  in  that  University,  would  never  have 
had  the  confidence  to  be  petitioners  to  him  for  a  boon. 

What  further  is  worthy  of  observation  is,  that  after  he 
bad  sat  some  years  in  the  See  of  Wintorf,  and  before 
aeveral  books  were  dedicated  to  him  as  a  worthy  patron 
of  learning ;  among  which,  is,  thatf  entitled  '  De  casu 
anima?/  written  by  Aubrey  Mantnan,  a  student  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  whose  epistle  dedicatory  being  dated 
at  Paris,  on  die  kalends  of  Jan.  1509:  hath  several 
matters  therein  in  commendation  of  this  venerable  Prelate: 
all  which  for  brevity  sake,  I  now  pass  by.  One  Richard 
Collingwood,  also,  who  wrote  an  arithmetical  treatise, 
did  dedicate  it  to  him ;  the  original  whereof  being  in  MS. 
was  given  to  this  library  on  Mr.  Twyne's  desire,  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Allen  of  Gloucester  Hall. 

In  one  only  mischance  he  was  unfortunate,  and  that 
4  was  that  he  lived  divers  years  blind  before  he  died ; $  so 
that  finding  thereby  his  end  to  approach,  he  considered 
how  he  might  bestow  his  riches,  as  well  for  the  public 
good  as  continuance  of  his  memory.  At  length,  after 
all  things  had  been  well  considered  and  cast  up,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  perform  his  bounty  at  Oxford,  to  the  end  that 
some  place  there  might  be  erected,wherein  for  die  future 
might  be  educated  persons  in  academical  learning;  and 
having  before  had  a  promise  of  certain  tenementswbeieon 
this  work  might  be  erected,  and  particularly  from  the 
warden  and.  scholars  of  Merton  College,  (to  whom  be 

Sid  several^  sums  of  money  by  die  hands  of  the  said 
r.  Claymond;,  he  began  to  build,  employing  in  that 
work  one  Willam  Vertue,  Free-Mown,  and  Humphrey 
Cook,  carpenter,  masters  of  his  works. 

In  a  short  time  after,  being  in  considerable  forwardness, 
an  indenture^  dated  the  last  day  of  June,  5  Hen.  VIII., 
A  J).  1513,  drawn  between  R.  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winton, 


•Ib.Ep.3G.  t  MS.  in  Bib.  Itoxa.  Ep,  Line 

t  He  was  blind  about  10  yean  before  his  decease :  however  he  attended 
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ou  the  one  part,  and  Thomas  Silkstede,  Prior  and  the 
Convent  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Swjthtro,  in 
Wiatoo,  on  the  other :  whereby  it  was  covenanted  that 
in  consideration  of  certain  gifts  of  the  said  Bishop  made 
to  the  said  Prior  and ,  Convent,   viz.  several  parcels  and 
pieces  of  silk,  cloths  of  gold,  parcels  of  plate,  altar  cloths, 
copes,  vestments,  and  books  for  the  choir,  crosses,  images, 
chalices,  candlesticks  for  the  altar,  ornaments,  jewels, 
stuffs,  Sic.  that  they  permit  and  grant  to  the  said  Bishop, 
that  the  said  Prior  and  Convent  or  their  successors  shall 
obtain  and  purchase  for  them  and  their  successors  certain 
places  and  parcels  of  ground  in  Oxford,  of  Merton  Coll. 
JNunuery  of  Godstow,  Priory  of  St.  Frideswyde,    &c,. 
wherein  also,  it  is  further  said,  that  the  Bishophad  began 
to  build  on  the  said  parcels  a  College  for  a  warden,  and 
a  certain  number  of  monks,  and  secular  scholars;  th^t 
also,  he  intended  to  give  and  appropriate  tenements,  rents, 
aad  pensions,  to  the  yearly  value  of  ,£l60.  to  the^aid 
Prior  and  Convent,  for  the  use  of  the  said  Colleger ;   of 
which  .£28.  yearly  revenues  were  then  purchased  ty  virtue 
of  the  King's  licence  contained  in  his  letters  patent;  that 
the  said  Prior  and  Convent  were  to  maintain  4  monks 
from  the  said  revenues,  to  be  called  the  Bishop's  scholars ; 
every  one  of  them  professed  within  the  said  Monastery  of 
St  Swythun  ;  and  every  of  them  also,  being  of  conveni- 
ent age  to  learn  and  study  in  die  sciences  and  faculties 
ensuing,  viz.  at  18  years  of  age  at  the  least,  to  study  and 
profit  successively  in  sophistry,  logic,  philosophy,  and 
divinity.     That  one  of  the  said  four  should  be  warden  of 
the  said  college ;  that  four  Monks  more  also  be  nominated 
there  by  the  said  Prior  and  Convent,  one  to  be  called  the 
Prior's.  Scholar,     and  the  other  three   the   Convent's 
Scholars,  and  all  four  to  come  from  the  said  Monastery 
of  St.  Swythun.     That  also  they  were  to  give  certain 
maintenance  to  officers  or  servants  of  the  said  college,  as 
a  manciple,  two  cooks,  pander,  lavender  or  laundress, 
barber,  or  servant  that  should  serve  the  monks  at  the  table* 
in  times  of  refection ;  and  stipends  to  the  readers  of  logic, 
sophistry,  and  philosophy  ;   to  a  bible  clerk  that  should 
read  in  the  hall  at  times  of  refection,  and  a  clerk  that 
should  serve  in  the  chapel.  »  , 

Thus  far  the  contents  of  the  said  indenture,  by  which 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  Bishop  Fax  did  intend 
to  make  thk  college  a  nursery  for  the  Monks  of  the  Priory 
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or  Cathedral  of  St.  Swythun,  in  Winchester,  as  Canter- 
bury and  Durham  College  were  for  the  like  use,  namely, 
one  for  the  novices  of  the  Priory  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
other. for  those  of  Durham.     And  so  it  was,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  had,  on  the  1 2th,  of  March,  4  Henry  VIII. 
obtained*  licence  of  the  King  to  give  to  the  Prior  and 
Monks  of  Winton  revenues  to  the  yearly  value  of  «£l00. 
beyond  all  reprises,  conditionally,  that  they  maintain  the 
number  of  Monks   before  expressed.     But  before  his 
college  was  a  quarter  finished,  his  mind  was  altered,  and 
upon  conference  had  with  Hugh  Oldham,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  concerning  his  proposals  of  being  a  benefactor, 
'conditionally,  that  he  would  make  the  said  college  a  place 
'for  secular  students,  (as  other  colleges  of  Oxford  were,) 
caused  the  said  licence  of  settling  ,£100.  per  annum  on 
th£  said  Priory  of  St.  Swythun,  to  be  brought  into  chan- 
cery and  cancelled.      Afterward  he   proceeded  in  bis 
buildings  which  he  had  began :  the  which,  had  the  foun- 
dation intended  at  first  been  equal  to  his  second  thoughts, 
it  had  been  larger,  but  being  begun,  it  could  not  well  be 
altered,  which,  in  all  probability,  was  the  reason  why  he 
enlarged  it  afterwards  by  building  the  cloister-chambers. 
This  being  done,  therefore,  partly  upon  the  proposals 
of  Oldham,  but  chiefly  by  his  persuasions,  who  often 
answered  the+  founder  when  they  discoursed  of  making 
this  work  a  College  for  Monks, "  what,  my  lord,  shall  we 
build  houses  and  provide  livelihoods  for  a  company  of 
bussing  monks,  whose  end  and  fall  we  ourselves  may  live 
to  see?     No,  no,  it  is  more  meet  a  great  deal  that  we 
should  have  care  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  learning, 
and  for  such  as  by  their  learning  shall  do  good  to  the 
Church  and  Commonwealth.'4    The  design  was  utterly 
rejected  ;  though  he  was  much  solicited  to  the  contrary. 
And  being  now  fully  convinced,  he  proceeded  to  obtain 
the  site  of  this  college,  which  he  before  had  bargained  for, 
and  had  paid  some  of  the  money  for  the  purchase.    The 
first  part  which  he,  as  it  seems  procured,  was  a  tenement)! 
with  a  garden  called  Corner  Hall;  and  another  with  a 


•  Pat  8  Hen.  VIII.  part  2. 

t  Kolinshed  in  Chron.  Suo.  sab  an.  1518.    Vide  in  Descript  Ang.  pw 
W.  Harrison,  lib.  2.  cap.  3. 
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garden  called  Nevyll's  Inn.  Also  about  the  same  time  a 
garden  which  belonged  to  the  bachelor  fellows  of  Merton 
College,  called  Bachelor's  Garden,  which  before  was 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  said  college,  containing 
now  the  most  part  of  the  gardens  or  walks  belonging  to 
the  masters  and  bachelors  of  this  college,  granted  Feb* 
10,  7  Hen.  VIII.  dom.  1515;  for  which  ground  Merton 
College  was  always  to  receive  «£4.  6s.  8d.  per  ann.  from 
Witney  church,  Oxfordshire ;  of  which  church  the  founder 
as  Bishop  of  Winton,  was  patron. 

After  this  was  done,  the  Bishop  obtained*  licence  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  dated  Nov.  26,  an.  reg.  8  dom.  1516: 
whereby  it  was  granted  to  him  that  he  might  found  a 
perpetual  college  for  the  learning  of  the  sciences  of 
divinity,  philosophy,  and  good  arts,  for  one  president  and 
thirty  scholars,  graduate  and  not  graduate,  or  more  or  less 
according  to  the  faculties  of  the  place,  on  a  certain  ground 
between  the  house  or  college  of  Merton  on  the  east  side, 
a  lane  near  Canterbury  college  and  a  garden  of  the  priory 
of  St.  Frideswyde  on  the  west,  a  street  or  lane  of  the 
house  or  college  of  Oriel  on  the  north,  and  the  town-hall 
on  the  south,  and  withal  that  he  might  endow  the  said 
college  with  ,£350.  yearly. 

The  same  year,  January  15,  he  purchasedf  another 
tenement  of  the  nunnery  of  Godstow,  called  Nun  Hall, 
for  which  the  college  was  to  pay  to  the  said  nunnery  4s. 
per  ann.  as  a  quit  rent;  and  Feb.  12  following,  he  made 
a  purchase  of  J  Urban  Hall  and  Bekes  Inn  of  the  Priory 
of  St.  Frideswyde,  for  which  also  the  founder  covenanted 
and  granted  that  £\.  6s.  Sd.  per  ann.  should  be  paid  to 
the  said  priory  out  of  the  rectory  of  Wroughton,  Wilts. 

So  that  now  all  the  site  being  clearly  obtained,  issued 
forth  the  foundation^  charter  of  the  college,  dated  at 
Wolvesey  castle,  Winton,  Cal.  Mar.  1516;  whereby  the 
pious  founder  doth  to  the  praise  and  honour  of  God 
Almighty,  the  most  holy  body  of  Christ,  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  as  also  of  the  apostles  Peter,  Paul,  and 
Andrew,  and  of  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Swythun,  and  St. 
Birin,  patrons  of  the  churches  of  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells, 


9  lb.  In  eadem  Thbs.  in  qoadam  data  ubi  sigiUum  Coliegu  reponitor. 

t  lb.  in  ead.  Thru.  A.  4. 

*  H*  $  lb,  tt  in  ead.  Cist,  ut  rap. 
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Dtubam,  and  Winchester,  (of  wbicb  places  he  Was  sac 
cesstvely  Bishop)  found  and  appoint  this  college  (always 
to  be  called  Corpus  Cbristi  College)  for  one  president 
and.  thirty  scholars,  or  more  or  less  according  to  die  ordi- 
nations and  statutes  to  be  made  and  composed.  In  the 
said  1  charter  the  founder  appoints  Mr.  John  Claymoml, 
B  D.  (one  that  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  htm 
for  30  years)  the  president,  Thomas  Fox,  his  kinsman, 
scholar  of  arts,  of  the  diocese  of  London,  John  Garth, 
M.A.  of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  Rich.  Clarkson,  M.A. 
of  C°-  York,  Robert  Tregvilian,  B.  A.  of  the  diocese  of 
Exeter,  Thomas  Welshe,  sophister  of  the  diocese  of 
Winton,  and  Robert  Hoole,  sophister  of  C°-  Lincoln,  to 
be  scholars  and  fellows  of  the  said  college,  by  him 
elected. 

As  for  the  rest  that  were  scholars  and  fellows  (among 
whom  Ludovicus  Vives,*  Nicholas  Cratcher,  a  Bavarian, 
Edward  Wotton,f  Richard  Pates,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  Reginald  Pole,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  were  of  the  number)  were  taken  in  by  the 
founder  at  die  entreaty  of  noble  persons,  even  till  July  ft, 
1524,  being  in  all,  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  foun- 
dation charter  46. 

The  next  year  following,  viz.  1517,  the  founder  gaw 
his  scholars  statutes,  which,  on  20th.  June  the  same  war, 
were  read,  and  then  approved  of  by  him  in  the  church  or 
chapel  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winton,  in  the 
presence  of  clerical  and  laical  people. 

In  them  he  appoints  in  this  his  new  foundation,  that 
there  should  always  be  1  president,  £0  fellows,  3  chap- 
lains, 2  clerks,  and  2  choristers.  The  fellows  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  countries  of  their  nativity  to  be  thus  distin- 
guished :  four  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  viz.  three  of 
the  county  of  Southampton,  and  one  of  the  county  of 
Surry} ;  the  diocese  of  Durham  1  ;  Bath  and  Weils  fi; 


•  rLndoricuaVives  lodged  in  this  College;  and,  tyi^1^***^" 
wards  Humanity  Reader  to  the  same;  but  not  mentioned  in  the  register* 
nor  did  he  stay  long  at  Oxford.  (Mr.  William  Fulmars  Animadtsssiow 
and  Norcs  oil  the  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Oxon.  Edit.  Lat  1674,  among  our 
Author's  MSS.  in  the  A*hm.  Mus.  0. 9.)] 
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Exeter  9;  of  the  county  of  Lincoln  £;  Gloucester  €; 
Wilts  1 ;  Kent  2 ;  Lancashire,  where  Hugh  Oldham  was 
bora,  1 ;  Bedford  1  ;  and  Oxon  and  Berks  1. 

As  for  the  scholars  they  were  according  to  the  said 
Dioceses  and  counties,  in  like  manner,  to  be  distin- 
guished ;  only  that,  whereas,  there  were  to  be  9  fellows 
of  Kent,  he  appointed  but  1  scholar  of  that  place,  and 
2  of  Lancashire :  but  these  were  somewhat  altered  before 
the  founder's  death. 

He  instituted  also,  three  lectures  to  be  performed  by 
three  of  the  said  fellows,  every  week  in  the  college  hall, 
according  as  the  statutes  required.  To  which  lectures 
the  students  of  the  University,  as  also,  strangers  were 
wont  to  repair.  One  was  for  humanity,  which  Lud. 
Vives  before  mentioned,  read;  the  second  for  Greek; 
sod  the  third  for  divinity.  As  for  the  two  last,  by  whom, 
st  first,  they  were  performed,  I  find  not,  unless  by  John 
Clement,  or  Edward  Wotton,  or  Robert  Morwent,  the 
▼ice-president.  Howsoever  it  was,  sure  I  am,  that 
they  were  much  frequented  by  the  academics,  as  were 
the  lectures  about  the  same  time  of  Cardinal  Wolaey. 

In  such  an  admirable  condition  was  this  College 
finished,  endowed  with  plentiful  revenues,  settled  with 
good  government,  and  replenished  with  able  men,  that 
the  fame  thereof  extended  far  and  near,  Erasmus,  in 
an  epistle  of  his,  as  1  remember,  written  to  John  Clay- 
mond,  the  first  president  speaks  very  honourably  of  it 
thus: — " Egregiam  illam  prudentiam  suam,  aua semper 
pubtica)  famse  praconio  commendatus  fuh  Kic.  Epus 
Winton.  nullo  certiore  argumento  nobis  declaravit  quam 
quod  Collegium  magnificum  suis  impendiis  eitructum, 
tnbns  pnecipuis  Unguis,  ac  melioribus  Uteris  vetustisque 
aathoribus  proprie  consecravit,"  &c. 

Bishop  Fox's  grammar-school  at  Grantham  is  copiously 
treated  of  by  Tumor. — He  observes  : — •'  A  spacious 
handsome  stone  building,  75  ft.  by  30,  and  a  commodious 
house,  and  offices  for  the  master  were  erected  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church-yard,  by  Richard  Fox,  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  The  foundation  was  augmented  in  1553, 
by  Edward  VI.  There  is  a  tolerable  portrait  of  the 
founder  in  the  school-house.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  of 
this  school.  For  a  copious  account  of  this  institution; 
»ee  Tumor's  Collect  font  for  the  hist,  of  the  Town  and  Jtote 
of  Grantham,  4to.  1806,  p.  39,  illustrated  by  a  plate 
^presenting  the  school. 
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Godwin  dun  notices  this  Prelate  under  his  fear, 
Sees  respectively.  Edit.  Richardson,  p.  4 1 4.— Exotbk, 
"XXVI.  Successit  Ricardus  Foxus  [1487,  Henry  VII, 
2]  qui  postquam  hie  loci  sex  annos  sedisset,  ad  Ecclesiam 
Bathonensem  et  Wellensem  translatus  est,  ac  iode  postea 
Wintoniam." — His  editor  adds  in  the  notes  that  his  tem- 
poralties  were  restored  April  2,  1487.  Rymer.  XII.  p. 
322.  The  Pope's  bulle  for  his  translation  to  Wells  was 
dated  Feb.  8,  1491.  Registr.  Morton.  Therefore  he 
could  not  have  sat  at  Exeter  as  Godwin  says,  6,  but  4 
years. 

Bath  and  Wells.  P.  384.  "  XL.  Sufficitur  Ri- 
cardus Foxus,  Epus  Oxon.  qui  hue  translatus  est  menae 
Feb.  1491,  [Hen.  VII.  7.]  et  posttrienniumDunelroum." 

Durham,    (p.  753.)    "  XXXI.  Ricardus  Foxius  in 

Lpiscopum  Exoniensem,  consecratus,   1486,  [Here  is  a 

year's  discrepancy,  vide  supra]  ad  sedem  Bathonensem 

translatus  1491,  [Bishop  Godwin  is  therefore  wrong,  by 

hi  own  shewing,  in  saying  as  above,  'sex  annos;"]  inde 

Dunelmum  migravit  1494,  ac  Wintoniae  tandem  consedit 

1502.    In  castro  interim  Dunelmensi  multa  immutavit. 

Cum  in  aula  ibidem  duo  antiquitus  throni  regales  fuissent 

collocati  (sic  appellatos  invenio)  in  superiori,  (viz.  parte) 

unus  atque  ab  inferiori  itidem  alius :  lnferiorem  sustulit, 

et  ibidem  edifice  quaedam  excitavit.     Novam  porroaulam 

exoreus  construere,  et  coquinam  in  magna  turn  ejusdem 

castri,    Wintoniam    translatus   est,   antequam    opus  ad 

umbilicum  potuerit  perducere.      Vivarium  denique  am- 

plissimum  prope  Dunelmum  ad  feras  iocludeodas  muro 

satis  excelso  circumdedit.    Sed  de  hoc  inter  Wintonienses 

habebis  plura."   His  editor  adds  in  the  note,  from  Rymer's 

Fadera  XII.  566,  that  his  temporalties  were  restored 

Dec.  8 ;  and  also  a  note  from  Wharton's  Anelia  Sacra, 

p.  779,  respecting  the  border  differences,  and  toe  Bishop's 

intervention  in  the  procurement  of  the  marriage  between 

the  Princess  Margaret  and  King  James  of  Scotland. 

Vide  supra. 

Winchester.  From  the  English  edition  of  1615,  p. 
245.  "57  Richard  Foxe,  (1502,  Henry  VII.  18)  at 
what  time  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  abiding  at  Venice, 
was  requested    bv  letters  from  manv   of   the  English 
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determined  to  crave  aid  of  the  French  King.     Coming 
therefore  to  Paris,  he  only  recommended  his  suit  to  the 
King,  and  having  manifold  business  elsewhere,  he  left 
the  farther  prosecution  of  this  matter  unto  Richard  Fox, 
(L.L.D.,  proceeded  in  Oxford,  but  incorporate  in  Cam- 
bridge! where  he  became  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall), 
that  chanced  to  live  a  student  in  Paris  at  that  time. 
Whether  the  Earl  knew  him  before,  or  else  discerned  at 
the  first  sight  as  it  were,  his  excellent  wisdom,  certain  it 
is,  he  deemed  him  a  fit  man  for  the  managing  of  this 
great  affair.     Neither  was  he  any  thing  at  all  deceived  in 
him :  for  the  matter  was  followed  with  so  great  diligence 
and  industry,  as  in  a  very  short  time  all  things  were  dis- 
patched according  to  the  Earl's  desire,  who  soon  after 
obtaining  the  kingdom,  mindful  of  the  good  service  done 
him  by  Dr.  Fox,   preferred  him  immediately  unto  the 
keeping  of  the  privy  seal,  made  him  secretary,  and  one 
of  his  counsel ;  and  laid  upon  him  what  spiritual  living 
might  possibly  be  procured  him. ,   In  the  meantime,  he 
employed  him  continually  either  in  matters  of  counsel  at 
home,  or  in  ambassages  of  great  importance  abroad. 
The  2nd  year  of  King  Henry's  reign,  he  was  sent  into 
Scotland  for  the  establishing  of  a  peace  with  the  King 
there;  whence  he  was  scarcely  returned  when  the  Bishopric 
of  Exeter  falling  void,  it  was  bestowed  upon  him.    He  held 
it  not  past  6  years,  [not  so  long];  but  he  was  removed 
to  Bath  and  Wells,  and  thence  within  3  years  after  to 
Durham.     There  he  staid  5  years;  and  the  year  150G 
was  once  more  translated,  viz.  to  Winton,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  great  prosperity.     For  such  was  his 
favour  with  the  King,  as  no  man  could  ever  do  so  mi*ch 
with  him :   no  man  there  was  upon  whose  counsel  be  so 
much  relied.     Amongst  other  honours  done  unto  him,  it 
was  not  the  least,  that  he  made  him  godfather*  unto  his 
2nd  son,  afterwards  King  Henry  VIII.     In  one  only 
mischance  he  was  unfortunate.     He  lived  many  years 
blind  before  he  died.     Whereby  guessing  his  end  not  be 


Jin  the  account  of  this  Prelate,  retust.  Afonum.  vol.  U.  this  fact  is 
denied ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  Fox  was  only  the  baptizing  Prelate.  The 
authority  however  there  referred  to,  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  contemporary  historian  Harpsfield.  UUt.  Ang.  Sac.  XV.  c.  20. 
Besides,  Greenwich  being  out  of  the  Diocese  of  Winton,  it  would  not 
nave  been  strictly  regular  our  Prelate's  performing  the  solemn  rite 
which  there  took  place.-EDiT  J  ^ 
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far  off,  he  determined  to  make  unto  himself  friends  of 
the  unrighteous  mammon,  bestowing  well  bis  good* 
while  he  .lived.  And  first,  he  purposed  to  have  built  a 
Monastery,  until,  that  conferring  with  Hugh  Oldham, 
Bishop  of  Oxon,  a  very  wise  man,  he  was  advised  by 
him  rather  to  bestow  his  money  upon  the  foundation  of 
some  College  in  one  of  the  Universities,  which  should 
be  more  profitable  unto  the  commonwealth,  and  more 
available  to  the  preservation  of  his  memory.  As  for 
Monasteries,  quoth  he,  they  have  more  already  than  they 
are  like  long  to  keep.  So  by  the  counsel  of  this  wise 
Prelate,  whose  purse  also  was  a  great  help  to  the 
finishing  thereof,  the  College  of  Corpus  Christi  m 
Oxford,  was  built  A.D.  1516,  and  endowed  by  the 
said  founder  with  possessions  to  the  yearly  value  of 
.£401.  8*.  lid.  Afterward,  in  the  year  1532,  he  be- 
stowed the  cost  of  building  a  fair  free-school  by  the 
castle  in  Taunton,  (where  the  Bishop  of  Winton  has  a 
goodly  lordship),  and  convenient  housing  near  it  for  the 
school-master  to  dwell  m;  the  like  he  performed  at  Gran- 
tham also :  in  which  place  it  is  probable  he  might  have 
been  born ;  lastly  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  covered 
the  choir  of  Winton,  the  presbytery  and  aisles  adjoining 
with  a  goodly  vault,  and  new  glazed  all  the  windows  at 
that  part  of  the  church.  It  is  said  also  that  be  bull 
the  partition  between  the  presbytery  and  the  said  side, 
causing  the  bones  of  such  Princes  and  Prelates  as  bad 
been  buried  here  and  there,  dispersed  about  the  church, 
to  be  removed  and  placed  in  seemly  monuments  upon 
the  top  of  the  new  partition.  Many  other  notable  things 
no  doubt  he  did,  which  have  not  come  unto  my  know- 
ledge. He  was  brought  up  in  Pembroke  HaH,  Cambric, 
(unto  which  house  he  gave  certain  hangings);  and  died 
a  very  old  man  A.D.  1538,  [Sept.  14,  Richardson]  whe* 
he  had  worthily  governed  the  Church  of  Wmtpn«7  years. 
He  lieth  intombed  upon  the  south  side  of  the  high  alter, 
in  a  monument  rather  sumptuous  than  stately,  or  the 
same  building  with  die  partition/' 

Richardson  in  his  notes  to  the  Latm  edition  of  1743, 
[i«r.  Epos.  Wint.1  p.  235,  adds  that  the  Bishop  was 
Master  of  Pembroke  Hall  a  little  before  8th  of  the  ides 
<*f  A,i«r_  i.w>7.  while  Riahnn  of  Winton.     He  resigned 
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'Winton  temporalties  restored  Oct.  17,  1500.  Pat.  16 
Henry  VII.  p.  2,  m.  13.  The  Bishop,  adds  Richardson, 
was  remarkable  for  3  things.  I.  He  recommended  to 
King  Henry  his  marrying  his  brother's  widow.  II.  He 
contended  with  other  Bishops  concerning  the  prerogative 
of  Canterbury,  against  Archbishop  Warham,  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  See.  III.  When  about  to  take  his 
farewell  of  die  court,  he  recommended  Wolsey,  his 
chaplain,  afterwards  Bishop,  Archbishop,  and  Cardinal ; 
and  Wm.  Paulet,  steward  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the 
See  of  Winton,  afterwards  lord  high  treasurer,  and  first 
Marquess  of  Winchester,  &c.  [The  present  Marquess 
is  8th  in  descent  from  this  William,  the  first  peer  brought 
into  notice  by  Bishop  Fox. — Edit.] 

Wharton  (Aug.  Sac.  1.  319,)  observes,  "  De  Ricardo 
Foxo  a  sede  Dunelmensi  ad  Wintoniensem  post  Laugtoni 
obitumtranslato  rebus^ue  abillo  Wintonia*  gestis  nil  habeo 

Juod  adjiciam  Godvim  dictis,  nisi  quod  anno  1528,  14th 
ept.  obierit. 

He  is  thus  noticed  by  Fuller,  Worthies,  vol.  II.  p.  11. 
«tt.  1811: — "Richard   Fox  was   born  at  Grantham, 
[Ropesley  bear]  Lincolnshire,  as  the  fellows  of  his  foun- 
dation in  Oxford  have  informed  me.     Such  who  make  it 
their  only  argument  to  prove   his   birth  at  Grantham, 
because  he  therein  erected  a  fair  free  school,  may,  on  the 
uue  reason  conclude  him  born  at  Taunton,  in  Somerset, 
where  he  also  founded  a  goodly  grammar-school.     But 
what  shall  I  say  ?    *  Ubique  nascitur  qui  orbi  nascitur' ; 
he  may  be  said  to  be  born  every  where,  who,  with  Fox, 
wab  born  for  the  public  and  general  good.     He  was  very 
instrumental  in  bringing  King  Henry  VII.  to  the  crown, 
who  afterwards  well  rewarded  him  for  the  same.     That 
Pfhtic  prince,  (though  he  could  go  alone  as  well  as  any 
King  in  Europe-  yet)  for  the  more  state,  in  matters  of 
moment,  leaned  principally  on  the  shoulders  of  two  prime 
Prelates,  having  Archbishop  Morton  for  his  right,  and 
™  Fox  for  his  left  supporter,  whom  at  last  he  made 
Bishop  of  Winton.     He  was  bred  first  in  Cambridge 
[incorrect]  where  he  was  president  of  Pembroke-Hall, 
(and  gave  hangings  thereunto  with  a  Fox  woven  therein) 
a«d  afterwards  in  Oxford.     [Fuller  is  wrong  in  this ;  it 
was  exactly  vice  versa.     He  was  first  of  Oxford,  after- 
wards of  Cambridge,]   where  [at  Oxford]  be  founded 
«*  fair  college  of  C.  C.  (allowing  per  annum  to  it 
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.£40!.  8s.  11(7.)  which  hath  since  been  die  nursery  of  so 
many  eminent  scholars^  He  expended  much  money  in 
beautifying  bis  Cathedral  in  Winton,  and  methodically 
disposed  the  bodies  of  the  Saxon  Kings  and  Bishops 
(dispersedly  buried  in  this  church)  in  decent  tombs 
erected  by  him  on  the  walls  on  each  side  die  choir; 
which  some  soldiers  (to  shew  their  spleen  at  once  against 
crowns  and  mitres)  valiantly  fighting  against  die  dost  of 
the  dead,  have  since  barbarously  demolished.  Twenty- 
seven  years  he  sat  Bishop  of  this  See,  'till  he  was  stark 
blind  with  age.  All  thought  him  to  die  too. soon:  ope 
only  excepted,  who  conceived  him  to  live  too  long,  viz. 
Thomas  Wolsey,  who  gaped  for  his  Bishopric,  and  en- 
deavoured to  render  him  [obnoxious]  to  the  displeasure 
of  King  Henry  VIII.,  whose  malice  this  Bishop,  though 
blind,  discovered,  and  in  some  measure  defeated.  He 
died  A.  D.  1528 ;  and  lies  buried  in  his  own  Cathedral/1 

Tanner  in  his  Notiiia  records,  under  Oxfordshire 
XXIII.  9 :  "  Corpus  Christi  College.  Richard  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Winton,  in  the  year  1513  began  a  College, 
which  be  at  first  designed  for  student  black  monks,  as  a 
seminary  to  the  Cathedral  Priory  of  Winton,  but  was 
dissuaded  from  settling  it  so  by  Hugh  Oldham,  Bishop 
of  Exon,  who  became  a  great  benefactor  to  the  buildings 
of  this  house,  which  was  finished  in  the  year  1516,  and 
dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  most  holy  body  of  Ovist, 
of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Cuthbert, 
and  St.  Swithun,  the  patron  saints  of  his  four  Bishoprics, 
Exeter,  Wells,  Durham,  and  Winchester." 

Here  we  may  subjoin  from  Leland's  Wmehator  Eec. 
Cath:  Richardus  Foxe,  Epus  Wint  fecit  testitndines 
chori,  templi  et  presbyterii,  hivitreavit  omnes  fenestras 
ejusdem  partis  templi,  fecit  particionem  inter  presby- 
terium  et  insulas  abjacentes,  in  cacumine  cujus  posuit 
ossa  principum  &  praesulum  ibi  sepultorum  is  novis 
sarcophagis." — Coll.  1.  116. 

Sir  Robert  Atkyns  in  his  Hist.  Gloucestershire,  under 
Guiting  Temple,  observes,  that  the  manor  was  purchased 
by  Dr.  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winton,  and  by  him 
given  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxon :   the  president 
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The  following  observations  by  Bishop  Milner,  as  they 
refer  to  some  circumstances  not  noticed  by  the  foregoing 
authorities,  must  not  be  omitted  : — "  At  length,  either 
mortified  at  finding  himself  supplanted  by  Wolsey,  whom 
he  had  introduced  to  the  King's  service,  or  else  being 
desirous  of  consecrating  the  latter  end  of  his  life  to  the 
concerns  of  religion,  certain  it  is,  that  he  retired  to  his 
Cathedral  city,  [Harpsfield]  and  applied  himself  ex- 
clusively to  this  object  He  was  unbounded  in  his 
chanties  to  the  poor,  whom  he  assisted  with  food*  clothes, 
and  money:  at  the  same  time  exercising  hospitality  and 
promoting  the  trade  of  the  city,  by  a  large  establishment 
which  he  kept  up  at  Wolvesey  of  220  servants,  being 
all  men.  He  was  also  indefatigable  in  preaching  the 
word  of  God  to  his  people,  and  in  exciting  his  clergy  to 
the  performance  of  the  same  duty.  The  public  works 
which  he  is  known  to  have  left  behind  him,  suffice  to 
prove  the  greatness  both  of  his  genius  and  his  beneficence. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  C.  C.  C.  Oxford,  which 
he  built  and  founded,  endowing  it,  not  with  ecclesiastical 
property,  as  had  frequently  beeta  done  in  similar  instances, 
but  with  estates  which  he  purchased  for  this  express 
purpose.  Having  finished  this  seminary,  he  industriously 
drew  to  it  some  of  the  moat  celebrated  scholars  of  the 
age:  such  as  Ludovicus  Vivez,  the  divine;  Nicholas 
Crucber,  the  mathematician;  Clement  Edwards  and 
Nicholas  Utten,  professors  of  Greek ;  likewise,  Thomas 
Lupset,  Richard  Pace,  and  Reginald  Pole,  who  was 
afterwards  Cardinal:  [Harpsfield]  men  of  the  greatest 
distinction  for  learning  and  talents.  He  extended  his 
chanty  and  munificence  to  many  other  foundations,  par- 
ticularly within  his  own  Diocese ;  amongst  others,  the 
enchanting  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey,  still  attest  that  he 
was  a  benefactor  to  that  monastery.  But  the  monuments 
which  tend  chiefly  to  embalm  his  memory  in  the  city  of 
Winton,  are  those  great  and  beautiful  works,  both  within 
its  Cathedral  and  on  the  outside  of  it,  which  have  hardly 
been  equalled  in  their  kind,  and  never  surpassed.* 

"  During  the  last  10  years  of  his  life  it  pleased  the 


*  Harpsfield  and  Godwin  mention  only  Fox's  decoration*  within  the 
Church ;  yet,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  outside  work  here  ascribed  to 
nun,  is  evidently  prated  by  his  image  and  devices  in  various  parts  of  it. 
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Almighty  to  deprive  him  of  sight  Far  however,  from 
sinking  under  this  trial  or  relaxing  in  his  zealous  efforts, 
the  only  use  he  made  of  this  deprivation  was  to  apply 
himself  more  assiduously  to  prayer  and  meditation,  which 
at  length  became  almost  uninterrupted,  both  day  and 
night.  [Harpsfield.]  In  1528  he  finished  his  pious 
course;  and  was  buried  in  that  exquisite  chantry  which 
he  had  prepared  amongst  his  other  works  for  that  purpose, 
immediately  behind  the  high  altar,  on  the  south  side."* 

Portraits. — The  portraits  of  die  Bishop  are  thus 
noticed  by  Grainger:  "  Richardus  Fox,episcopusWinton. 
Henrico  septimo  et  octavo  a  secret  ioribus,  et  privati  sigUU 
custos,  Coll.  Corp.  Christi  Oion.  Fundator>  A9-  jD"* 
1516.  Johannes  Corvus  Fiandrus  faciebat ;  Vertue  $e. 
1 723.     In  Fiddes's  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey." 

He  is  represented  blind,  which  calamity  befel  him  at 
the  latter  end  of  his  life.  The  original  picture  is  at 
C.  C.  C.  Oxon. 

Richardus  Fox;  JEt.  70;  G.  Glover,  sc.  Richardus 
Fox  ;  Mt.  70 ;  Sturt.  sc.  Richardus  Fox  ;  a  small 
oval.— Another  for  Dr.  Knight's  "  Life  of  Erasmus:* 
Richardus  Fox,  &c.  J,  Faber  f  large  4to.  mezz.  one 
of  the  set  of  founders. 

This  Prelate  who  was  successively  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
Bath  and  Wells,  Durham  and  Winchester,  was  employed 
by  Henry  VII.  in  his  most  important  negotiations  at 
home  and  abroad;  and  was  in  his  last  illness  appointed 
one  of  his  executors.  He  was  also  at  the  head  of  affairs 
in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  Henry  VIII. ;  but  about 
the  year  1515  retired  from  court,  disgusted  at  the  insolence 
of  Wolsey,  whom  he  had  helped  to  raise.  Ob.  14,  Sept 
1528."— Biog.  Hist.  Eng.  vol.  i,  p.  95. 

Synopsis  of  Preferments : 
Prebendary  of  Bishopston,   Sarum  Cathedral  after  1473; 
resigned  1485. 

Prebendary  of  South  Grantham,  in  Sarum  Cathed.^ 
Vicar  of  Stepney.  I 


Secretary  to  King  Henry  VII.  f  1*85- 

Prebendary  of  Brounswode.  I 

Privy  Councellor  to  Henry  VII.  J 


•  *Tfi*  lftftt  tmntfA  tm&rw  wlin  onlavcm  with  no  mnrh  Miction  Oil  tifc 
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Bishop  of  Exeter  1486-7. 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  1486. 

Ambassador  to  King  James  III.  King  of  Scotland  1487* 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  1491-2. 
Bishop  of  Durham  1494. 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  1500*1. 
Bishop  of  Winton.  1500,  (Wood)  who  is  right.  (Sic 
Patent  Rolls.)  Godwin  says  1502. 
Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  1507  res.  1519. 
The  following  extract  from  the  History  .of  frurham, 
by  Mr.  Surtees,  though  comprising  several  circumstances 
•heady  detailed,  well  deserves  a  place  in  this  sketch  ;— 
"Richard  Fox  was  translated  to  Durham  from  Bath  and 
Wells  Dec  7,  1494,  and  received  the  temporalties  next 
day.  He  was  born  at  Ropesley,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  and  was  the  son  of  Thos.  Fox,  a  person  of  mean 
circumstances.  He  was  educated  as  a  scholar  on  the 
foundation  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford :  but  the  plague 
breaking  out  there,  he  retired  to  Cambridge,  and  became 
*  member  of  Pembroke  Hall.  He  afterward  studied  in 
divinity  and  the  canon  law  at  Paris,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  L.L.D.  It  does  not  appear  whether  his 
leaving  England  was  at  first  prompted  by  any  political 
reasou ;  •  but  in  France  he  became  acquainted  with 
Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  a  deep  and  subtle  politician, 
vho  was  one  of  the  main  springs  in  the  revolution  that 
effected  the  fall  of  Richard  III.,  and  raised  the  Earl  of 
Richmond  to  the  crown. — Morton  saw  how  serviceable 
Fox's  talents  might  prove  to  any  party  in  which  he  could 
be  brought  to  engage ;  he  introduced  him  to  the  secret 
counsels  of  Richmond,  and  he  was  soon  after  entrusted 
with  the  delicate  charge  of  negociating  with  Charles 
VIII,  of  France,  for  a  supply  of  troops  and  money  for 
the  projected  invasion  of  England.  He  conducted  the 
business  with  admirable  secrecy  and  success.  Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  Fox's  services  were  re- 
warded by  his  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  privy  coun- 
sellor." Leland  thus  notices  these  transactions  :— 
'  Quern  rex  summo  favore  complexus  est,  quia  illiua 
solummoda  gratia  Carolus  VIII.  Gallorum  rex  ilium 
adhuc  comitem  Rjchmondise  idq ;  exulantem  ad  reguum 
contra  Richardum  tyrannum  repetendum  auxiliaribiu 
copus  relevabat.  Hinc  sub  eodeni  rege  fuit  custos  privati 
ttgilli,  Secretarius,  et  a  sanctioribus  conciliis  legatus  in 
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Scotiam.'  "He  was  soon  after  collated  to  the  prebend 
of  Bishopston,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Sarum;  and  in  the 
following  year  to  that  of  South  Grantham,  in  the  same 
Church.  In  1487  he  -was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  made  keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  In  1491  be  was 
translated  to  Bath  and  Wells,  and  from  thence  to  Dor- 
faam  in  1494.  Whilst  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  he 
was  one  of  the  sponsors  for  Frince  Henry,  afterwards 
Henry  VIII.  From  die  See  of  Rome  he  had  the  tide 
-of  apostolical  legate  in  the  realm  of  Scotland ;  and 
in  1500  the  University  of  Cambridge  elected  him  their 
chancellor.  He  was  also  secretary  of  state ;  master  of 
the  hospital  of  St.  Cross  near  Winchester ;  and  in  1505 
accepted  the  mastership  of  Pembroke  College  in  Cam- 
bridge. From  the  time  of  Bishop  Fox's  promotion  to 
Durham,  the  whole  management  of  the  north  and  of 
the  Scottish  border  was  committed  to  his  charge.  Under 
all  the  changes  of  both  governments,  peace  betwixt  the 
two  nations  had  been  preserved  by  repeated  treaties; 
(Rymer.  Fadera.  XII.  554-5)  and  m  1494,  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  met  the  Scotch  commissioners  at  Coldstream, 
to  treat  of  a  renewal  of  the  truce  and  of  a  mutual  repara- 
tion for  the  damages  inflicted  by  the  borderters,  whose 
incursions  no  public  treaties  could  restrain.  '(Federa. 
ib.  p.  568.)  The  attempt  to  negociate  proved  frnWess ; 
and  in  1495,  Henry  was  alarmed  by  the  favourable  re- 
ception of  Warbeck  at  the  Scotch  court.  The  northern 
powers  from  Trent  to  Tweed  were  called  out  under 
the  Earl  of  Surry,  lieutenant  for  the  infant  Duke  of 
York,  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  received  a  commission 
of  array,  not  only  for  his  own  province  but  for  Nor- 
thumberland, Tyndale,  Redesdale,  and  the  east  marches. 
The  names  of  the  Earl  of  Surry  and  of  some  of  the 
northern  nobles  were  added  to  grace  the  ^  commission, 
but  the  King's  private  confidence  was  entirely  reposed 
in  the  Bishop,  who  had  secret  instructions  empowering 
him  to  act  alone.     (Feeder a.) 

At  the  same  time  Henry,  who  never  took  up  arms 
without  an  attempt  to  negotiate,  and  whose  fcvounte 
project  was  to  preclude  assistance  to  Warbeck,  and 
secure  the  future  peace  of  the  north  by  a  matrimonial 

alliance  with    the    Srntrb   monarch,    commissioned  the 
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England  in  marriage.    The  project'  was  at  that  time 
unsuccessful:   King  James  crossed  the  borders  and  plun- 
dered part  of  Northumberland,  but  retired  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Surry's  army.     In  the  following  summer  King 
James  laid  Beige  to  Norhani  in  person,  whilst  divisions 
of  his  troops    scattered   themselves  over  the  adjacent 
country.    The  Bishop  who  had  foreseen  the  storm  had 
repaired  the  works,  and  stationed  a  brave  garrison  in 
the  place  well  armed  and  provided ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  attack,  hastened  to  the  borders,  and  eluding* 
the  vigilance  of  the  besiegers  entered  the  fortress  at  the 
head  of  a«mall  but  determined  band  of  followers.    His 
precaution  did  not  end  here;  his  power  and  influence 
had  prevailed  on  the  borderers  to  place  all  their  strong 
holds  in  a  state  of  defence ;  their  cattle  and  effects  were 
drawn  within  the  walls,  and  die  marauding  invaders  were 
disappointed  of  their  spoil.     Norham  Castle,  meanwhile, 
resisted  several  hot  assaults,  and  after  a  gallant  defence 
of  16  days,  the  shattered  fortress,  after  most  of  its  out- 
works were  beaten  down,  was  relieved  by  the  Earl  of 
Surry,  who  pursued  the  retreating  Scots  across  the  Tweed. 
(Hciinshed.)    Bishop  Fox's   peculiar   attention  to  the 
bonier  service  is  *  evinced  by  the  unerring  testimony  of 
records  still  extant.     He  fulminated  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication   against   the   robbers   of  Tynedale  and 
Redesdale,  and  in  particular  against  the  vagrant  priests 
who  accompanied   these  lawless  hordes  from  place   to 
place,  amidst  the  wilds  of  Northumberland,  partaking 
10  (heir  plunder,  and  mingling  reliques  of  barbarism  with 
the  rites  and  sacraments  of  the  christian  Church.  In  1498 
appeare  an  absolution  dated  at  Norham  Sept  25,  granted 
by  name  to  several  of  these  free-booters  who  had  accepted 
the  Bishop's  mercy.    The  latter  instrument  bears  date 
at  Norham  Castle,  and  the  reclaiming  of  these  borderers 
may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  Bishop's  personal  presence 
and  influence.* 

In  1497  a  truce  for  seven  years  was  concluded  with  Scot- 
land under  the  mediation  of  Peter  D'Ayala,  the  Spanish 
envoy  at  the  court  of  England.    (Fadera  XII,  677  J 


.  *  The  whole  record  printed  from  Bishop  Fox's  register  may  be  seen  in 
the  introduction  to  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scotch  Border.  Appendix  No. 
7  of  Surteef*  Durham.— Ant  see  a  practical  illustration  in  the  life  of 
Gilpin.    Partii,p,06, 
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Tbe  Bishop  of  Durham,  Walsham,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  John  Cartington,  sergeant  at  law,  were  the  English 
commissioners;  and  the  Bishop's  name  stands  also  at  the 
head  of  the  English  list  of  conservators,  who  were  ap- 
pointed with  full  powers  to  redress  injuries  and  punish 
offenders  on  the  marches.  The  truce  was  afterwards 
prolonged  for  the  joint  lives  of  the  two  sovereigns,  and 
ratified  in  Stirling  Castle  July  £0,  1499.  But  tbe  in- 
strument was  scarcely  executed  when  an  accidental  quarrel 
between  some  young  Scotchmen  whom  curiosity  had 
drawn  to  visit  Norham,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
threatened  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  (Holinihed.)  Several 
lives  were  lost;  and  die  Scotch  King  indignant  at  the 
delays  which  he  experienced  from  the  English  wardens, 
sent  his  herald  to  Henry  to  demand  instant  satisfaction 
for  the  insult  or  to  denounce  war.  The  Bishop,  with 
admirable  policy,  took  upon  himself  the  whole  chaige  of 
tendering  reparation  for  the  outrage  which  had  occurred 
within  the  walls  of  his  own  fortress.  His  mild  and  con- 
ciliatory offers  softened  the  fiery  spirit  of  James,  who 
requested  a  personal  interview.  They  met  at  the  Abbey 
of  Melrose,  and  not  only  were  all  existing  differences 
terminated,  but  the  Bishop  succeeded  in  awakening 
James  to  a  sense  of  his  true  interest;  he  consented  to  a 
permanent  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
requested  the  Bishop's  favourable  intercession  in  obtain- 
ing for  him  the  Princess  Margaret  of  England.  (Feikra 
XII.  729.)  The  peace  was  finally  concluded  in  1502; 
and  in  June,  the  young  bride  gallantly  attended,  com- 
menced her  progress  to  the  north.  She  was  received 
on  the  borders  of  the  Bishopric  by  the  high  sheriff,  and 
was  entertained  for  three  days  at  Durham,  where  a  splen- 
did feast  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Castle  July  423,  the 
anniversary  of  Fox's  installation.* 

The  Bishop  had  already  been  translated  to  Wintoo 
on  the  festival  of  St.  Faith  Oct,  6,  1501 . 

*  The  Princess  rested  at  Northallerton  in  the  Bishop's  manor  home, 
and  it  seems  that  there  Bishop  Fox  met  her.  At  Nealiam  she  was 
received  on  crossing  the  Tees,  by  Sir  Ralph  Bowes,  Sir  William  Hilton, 
Ac  8ee  "  the  Fiancells  of  the  Princess  Margaret,  by  Youngc,  Somen* 
Herald."  Lekmd.  Collect,  Hi,  258-297.— Bishop  Fox  was  not  leaadis- 
tingoished  for  conducting  a  pageant  than  a  negotiation :  for  a  little 
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It  seems 'difficult  to  account  for  the  King's  removal  of 
so  faithful  a  servant  from  the  important  post  which  he 
had  occupied  with  so  much  fidelity ;  but  the  peace  of 
the  north  seemed  in  consequence  of  the  late  alliance, 
more  secure  than  at  any  former  period,  and  the  Bishop 
might  desire  in  advancing  years,  a  residence  in  a  country 
of  milder  manners,  and  in  a  southern  climate.  Chambro 
adds,  that  his  longer* residence  at  Durham  was  rendered 
irksome  by  a  violent  dispute  which  had  arisen  between 
the  See  of  Durham  and  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  for  the 
possession  of  Hartlepool. 

The  Bishop  was  one  of  the  Executors  of  Henry  VII. 
A  new  race  of  favorites  arose  under  his  son,  a  Sovereign 
of  a  very  different  character;  yet,  in  1510,  the  Bishop, 
with  the  Earl  of  Surry  and  Bishop  Ruthall  of  Durham, 
concluded  a  short-lived  peace  with  Lewis  XII.  of  France ; 
and  in  1513,  he  attended  the  King  in  his  expeditibn  to 
France,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Terouenne. 
I J  is  last  public  employment  was  the  negociation  of  a 
treaty  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  The  rising 
fortunes  of  Wolsey,  whom  Fox  had  himself  introduced  to 
the  royal  favor,  bore  no  competitor;  and  in  1515,  the 
Bishop  resigned  the  privy  seal  and  retired  to  his  diocese. 
His  attention  was  fixed  in  his  latter  years  on  the  foundation 
ef  some  religious  or  academic  institution ;  and  being 
deeply  offended  with  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  his 
own  College  (Pembroke  Hall,)  of  which  he  resigned  the 
headship  in  1518,  he  became  die  munificent  founder  of 
the  College  of  Corpus  Christi  in  Oxford,  where  scholar- 
ships are  appropriated  to  natives  of  the  diocese  of  Durham. 
He  was  also  the  Founder  of  the  Free  Grammar  Schools 
of  Taunton  and  Grantham. 

Bishop  Fox  was  afflicted  with  blindness  for  many  years 
before  his  death;  but  under  the  pressure  of  age  and 
infirmity,  his  spirit  remained  unbroken ;  and  he  replied 
to  Wolsey,  who  wished  him  to  resign  his  bishopric  of 
Winton  for  a  pension,  "  that  though  he  could  no  longer 
distinguish  white  from  black,  yet  could  he  discriminate 
ngt\t  from  wrong,  truth  from  falsehood,  and  could  well 
discern  the  malice  of  an  ungrateful  man,  he  warned  the 

Sroud  favorite  to  beware,  lest  ambition  should  render  him 
lind  to  his  approaching  ruin ;  bade  him  attend  closer  to 
the  King's  business,  and  leave  Winchester  to  the  care  of 
her  Bishop." 
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precibuB  Deo  commendarent,  singulis  decern  antrass 
libra*  attribaens.  Numerosam  et  amplissimam  quotidie 
familiam  ducentorum  videlicet  et  viginti  hominum  aluit 
Neque  quisquam  ex  illis  erat,  eui  minus  vigenti  aureit 
pneter  unius  anni  commeatum,  post  obitum  in  testamento 
legavit  Ceteris  vero,  pro  singulorum  mentis  et  cod- 
ditione,  prolixius  consuhiit.  Pecuniam  autem  quam 
singulis  assignavit,  in  totidem  crumenia,  ascriptis  singu- 
lorum, quibus  ilia  attribuebatur  nominibus  reposuit  Sed 
csetera  llluis  beneficia,  quamvis  magnifies  et  ampla, 
insigne  illud,  quos  Oxonii  rjosuit*  collegium  longe  supe- 
ravit.  In  quo  tres  ille  publicas  praelectiones,  unam  sacra 
Theologiae,  secundam  Latins,  tertiam  vero  Greca?  linguae 
instituit.  Et  ne  deessent,  qui  in  hoc  quasi  opinio  quudam, 
et  foecundo  bonarum  artium  agro  optima  semina  sererent, 
celebrem  i[tum  Ludovicum  Vivem  Hispanum  hue  adyo- 
cavit,  qui  Theologian*  magna  cum  laude,  magnoque  totius 
Academies  fructu  professus  est,  ob  res  vero  mathematicas, 
insignem  ilium  Nicolaum  Crucherum ;  prima  vero  lingua 
Grec*  semina  jacta  sunt  per  Clementem,  Dayidem,  Ed- 
uardes,  et  Nicholaum  Utton  medicos.  Cujus  ibi  luculenter 
ejit  professorem,  cum  ego  primum  ad  academiam  advent- 
abam,  Nicolaus  Schreprevus.  In  banc  societatem,  prs- 
ter  alios,  allecti  sunt  Thomas  Lupsetus  egregie  eraditus, 
Ricardus  Paceus,  Wigorniensis  deinde  Epus,  et  lumen 
non  nostras  modo  Britannia?,  sed  et  totius  nostri  saxub 
Reginaldus  Polus  Cardinalis,  et  Cant.  Arpus.  President 
vero  societati  suae  dedit  Joannem  Claimundum,  in  quo 
singularis  pietas  cum  pari  doctrina  certabat;  et  buic 
proximum  locum  Roberto  M  orwento  qui  et  praefecturam 

Kst  obitum  Joannis  ut  prius  Epus  praescripserat,  suscepit. 
ud  vero  ex  magna  prudentia  Epi  profectum  est,  quod 
nullas  Ecclesiasticas  possessiones,  sed  profanas  solum; 
illudque  etiam  ex  pari  in  sacro-sanctam  eucharistiam  pie- 
tate  et  revereatia  manavit,  quod  Collegio  suo  Corporis 
Christi  nomen  attribuit.  Commutavit  tandem  pius  vir 
iste  mortalem  hanc  et  caducam  cum  coelesti  et  im- 
mortali  vita,  ad  annum  nostra  redemptionis  CI3- 10- 
XXVIII.  Quo  ego  tempore,  me  admodum  puerum 
exequiis  et  funeri  ejus  interfuisse  memini,  ad  prima 
literarum  elementa  iluc  haurienda,  a  parentibns  Win* 
toniam  Londino  missum." 

Some  notices  of  Bishop  Fox  may  be  found  in  Chaund- 
ler's  Waynflete.    1         idex  thus  refers  toium:— #^Foa 
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Richard,  joins  the  party  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  p. 
213 — made  a  Bishop  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  fi  14-~was  a 
benefactor  to  Magdalen  College.  lb.  Obtains  for  that 
college  a  license  of  mortmain,  26 1.— Intimacy  between 
him  and  president  Claymond,  262." 


XXIV.    THOMAS  WOLSEY. 
Succeeded  A.D.  1528. — Died  A.D.  1530. 

"Speak  thou,  whose  thought*  at  humble  peace  repine, 
"  Shall  Wolsey's  wealth  with  Wolsey'*  end  he  thine  ? 

Johnton, 

The  following  life  was  written  by  the  Cardinal's  Gen- 
tleman Usher,  Cavendish,  but  whether  he  were  George 
Cavendish  of  Gleinsford,  or  SirWm.  Cavendish*  does  not 
yet  appear  to  be  decided.  The  christian  name  in  the 
superscription  to  some  of  the  MS.  copies  is  George, 
lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Wanley,  and  Douce,  in  his 
illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  attribute  the  work  to  George, 
while  Bishop  Kennet  in  his  memoirs  of  the  family  o£ 
Cavendish,  Collins  in  his  Peerage,  Birch  (No.  4233, 
Ayscough's  Catalogue,  British  Museum)  and  Campbell, 
ascribe  it  to  Sir  William ;  to  this  ascription,  however, 
Dugdale  and  Margaret  Duchess  of  Newcastle  do  not 
assent.  The  reader  who  is  curious  on  this  point  may 
consult  a  little  work  published  a  few  years  since  by  Mr. 
Jos.  Hunter,  of  Bath,  entituled  "  Who  wrote  Cavendish's 
JAfe  of  Wolsey  ?"  in  which  this  point  is  gravely  discussed. 

The  work  itself  was  known  only  by  MSS.  and  by 
extracts  inserted  in  Stow's  annals,  from  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  in  which  it  was  composed,  till  the  year  1641,  when 
it  was  first  printed  in  4to.  under  the  title  of  The  negotiations 
of  Thomas  Wolsey,  containing  his  life  and  death,  &c. 

The  chief  object  of  the  publication  was  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  the  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  Laud,  in 
order  to  reconcile  die  public  to  the  murder  of  that  orthodox 
Palate.    That  this  unworthy  object  might  be  the  better 

•  Sir  William  was  fitther  of  the  first  Earl  of  Devonshire,  whose  great 
grouton  was  the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire,  so  created  in  1694.  Sir 
wwiam  the  supposed  author  of  the  life  of  Wolsey,  was  founder  of  the 
dvcsl  fitnUy  of  Cavendish,  and  from  him  the  present  Duke  is  ninth  in 
****  lineal  descent. 
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accomplished,  tbe  MS.  ws 
without  shame,  or  scrapie 
genuine  above  a  century;  r 
compare  the  printed  editioi 

The  present  may  be  coi 
the  exception  of  some  litt 
historical  degressions  an 
wholly  unconnected  with ' 
have  availed  myself  of  son 
No  apology,  I  presume, 
Cavendish's  narrative  o 
tautology:  nor  for  havii 
corrected  his  numerous  < 
without  the  parade  of  a 

I  have  endeavoured  U 
of  this  reprint,  the  defic 
and  have  recorded  some 
stances  of  Wolsey'slife 
Cardinal's  life  has  beei 
Gait,  &c. 

A   very    good  site 
Biographical  Dictions 


"  Truth  it  is  that 
poor  man's  son,  of  I 
there  born ;  and  beii 
learned;  wherefore 

food  friends,   and 
University  of  Oxfoi 
learning,  as  he  told 
made  Bachelor  of 
so  much  that  for  tl 
most  commonly  thi 
Thus  prosperir 
made  fellow  of  M 
and  appointed  ft 
time  the  Marquis 
committing  as  v 
instruction  and  If 


*  He  was  born  in " 
1726. 
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*  It  jrieased  the  Marquis  against  a  Christmas  season,  to 
send  as  well  for  the  school-master  as  for  the  children, 
home  to  his  house,  for  their  recreation.  While  there, 
their  father  perceived  them  to  be  right  well  employed  in 
learning,  for  their  time :  which  contented  him  so  well, 
that  he,  having  a  benefice*  in  his  gift,  being  then  void, 
gave  the  same  to  the  school-master,  in  reward  of  his 
diligence,  at  bfc  departing  after  Christmas  to  the  Univer- 
sity* And  having  the  presentation  thereof,  he  repaired  to 
the  ordinary  for  his  institution  and  induction ;  aud  being 
furnished  there  with  all  his  ordinary  instruments  at  the 
Ordinary's  hands,  for  his  preferment,  he  made  speed  to 
the  said  benefice  to  take  possession.  And  being  there  for 
that  intent,  one  Sir  Amias  Pawlet,  Knt.  dwelling  in  the 
country  thereabout,  took  occasion  of  displeasure  against 
him,  upon  what  ground  I  know  not:  but  he  was  so  bold 
to  set  the  school-master  by  the  feet  during  his  pleasure ; 
which  after  was  neither  forgotteu  nor  forgiven.  For 
when  the  school-master  became  chancellor  of  JBngland, 
he  was  not  forgetful  of  his  old  displeasure  cruelly  minis* 
tered  upon  him  by  Mr.  Pawlet,  but  sent  for  him,  and 
after  many  sharp  words  enjoined  him  to  attend  until  he 
was  dismissed,  and  not  to  depart  out  of  London  without 
licence  obtained :  so  that  he  continued  there  within  the 
Middle  Temple  the  space  of  five  or  six  years.  He  lay 
then  in  the  gate-house  next  the  street,  which  he  re-edified 
very  sumptuously,  garnishing  it  all  over  the  outside  with 
die  Cardinal'*  arms,  with  his  hat  and  cognizance,  badges, 
and  other  devices,  in  so  glorious  a  sort,  that  he  thought 
thereby  to  have  appeased  his  old  displeasure. 

As  all  living  things  must  of  necessity  pay  the  debt  of 
nature,  it  chanced  my  said  Lord  Marquis  to  depart  out 
of  this  present  life.  After  whose  death  this  school-master, 
then  considering  with  himself  that  he  was  but  a  simple 
beneficed  man,  and  had  lost  his  fellowship  in  die  college, 
and  perceiving  himself  also  to  be  destitute  of  his  singular 
good  lord,  and  also  of  his  fellowship,  which  was  much  to 
his  relief,  thought  not  to  6e  long  unprovided  with  some 
other  help,  or  mastership,  to  defend  him  from  all  such 
storms,  as  he  lightly  was  vexed  with. 

In  this  his  travail  thereabout,  he  fell  into  accjuaintance 


•  Limnungton,   near  Ilchester,  Somerset.     Wolaey  was  instituted 
October  W/lWe.   Flddes,p.5. 
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with  one  Sir  John  Nanphant,  a  very  grave  and  anpeot 
knightt  who  had  a  great  room  [post]  in  Calais,  under 
King  Henry  VII.  This  knight,  he  served,  and  behaved 
himself  so  discreetly  and  wisely,  that  he  obtained  the 
especial  favour  of  his  said  master,  insomuch,  that  for  his 
wit  and  gravity,  he  committed  all  the  charge  erf  his  office 
unto  his  chaplain  ^  As  I  understand  the  office  was  the 
treasurership  of  Calais,  The  knight  was  in  consideration 
of  his  great  age,  discharged  of  his  chargeable  room, 
and  returned  again  into  England,  intending  to  live  more 
at  quiet.  And  through  his  instant  labour  and  good  favour 
his  chaplain  was  promoted  to  be  the  King's  chaplain* 
And  when  be  had  once  cast  anchor  in  the  port  of  pio* 
motion,  how  he  wrought,  I  shall  declare. 

He  having  then  a  just  occasion  to  be  in  the  sight  of 
the  King  daily,  by  reason  he  attended  upon  him,  and 
said  mass  before  his  grace  in  his  closet,  that  done,  he 
spent  not  the  rest  of  the  day  in  idleness,  bat  would 
attend  upon  those  whom  he  thought  to  bear  most  rule  in 
the  council,  and  to  be  most  in  favour  with  the  King: 
who  Ut  that  time  were  Dr.  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winton, 
secretary,  and  lord  privy  seal ;  and  also  Sir  Thomas 
Lovell,  knight,  a  very  sage  councillor,  a  witty  man,  who 
was  master  of  the  wards,  and  constable  of  the  Tower. 

These  ancient  and  grave  counsellors,  in  process  ef 
time,  perceiving  this  chaplain  to  have  a  very  fine  wit, 
thought  him  a  fit  person  to  be  preferred. 

It  chanced  at  a  certain  season  that  the  King  had  an 
urgent  occasion  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  who  lay  at  that  time  in  the  Low  Country  of 
Flanders,  not  far  from  Calais.  The  Bishop  of  Winton 
and  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  whom  the  King  most  esteemed 
as  chief  of  bis  council,  (the  King,  one  day  counselliag 
and  debating  with  them  upon  this  ambassage)  saw  they 
had  now  a  convenient  occasion  to  prefer  the  King'* 
chaplain,  whose  excellent  wit,  eloquence,  and  learning, 
they  highly  commended  to  the  King.  The  King,  giving 
ear  unto  them,  and  being  a  prince  of  an  excellent  judg- 
ment and  modesty,  commanded  them  to  bring  his  chap- 
lain, whom  they  so  much  commended,  before  his  grace's 
presence.  And  to  prove  the  wit  of  his  chaplain,  he  fell 
into  communication  with  him  in  great  matters,  and  per? 
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thereupon  to  prepare  himself  for  his  journey,  and  for  his 
despatch  to  repair  to  his  grace  and  his  counsel,  of  whom 
he  should  receive  his  commission  and  instructions.  By 
means  whereof,  he  had  then  a  due  occasion  to  repair  from 
time  to  time  into  the  King's  presence,  who  perceived 
him  more  and  more  to  be  a  very  wise  man,  and  of  a  good 
intendment.  And  having  his  despatch,  he  took  leave  of 
the  King  at  Richmond  about  noon,  and  so  came  to 
London  about  4  o'clock,  where  the  barge  of  Gravesend 
was  ready  to  launch  forth,  both  with  a  prosperous  tide 
and  wind.  Without  any  farther  abode  [delay]  he  entered 
the  barge,  and  so  passed  forth.  His  happy  speed  was 
such  that  he  arrived  at  Gravesend  within  little  more  than 
3  hours,  where  he  tarried  no  longer  than  his  post  horses 
were  provided,  and  travelled  so  speedily  with  them  that  he 
came  to  Dover  the  next  morning,  where  the  passengers 
were  under  sail  to  proceed  to  Calais.  He  sailed  forth 
with  them,  so  that  long  before  noon  he  arrived  at  Calais ; 
and  having  post  horses  in  readiness,  departed  thence 
without  tarrying,  and  made  such  speed  that  he  was  that 
night  with  the  Emperor,  who  having  understanding  of 
the  coming  of  the  King  of  England's  ambassador,  would 
in  no  wise  delay  the  time,  but  sent  for  him  incontinent, 
(for  his  affection  to  King  Henry  VII.  was  such,  that  he 
was  glad  when  he  had  any  occasion  to  shew  him  plea- 
sore).  The  ambassador  disclosed  the  whole  sum  of  his 
ambassage  unto  the  Emperor,  of  whom  he  required 
expedition,  which  was  granted  him  by  the  Emperor ;  so 
that  the  next  day,  he  was  clearly  despatched  with  all 
the  King's  requests  fully  accomplished  and  granted. 
He  made  no  farther  delay,  but  took  post  horses  that 
night,  and  rode  incontinent  toward  Calais  again,  con- 
ducted thither  with  such  persons  as  the  Emperor  had 
appointed.  And  at  the  opening  of  the  gates  at  Calais, 
he  came  thither,  where  the  passengers  were  as  ready 
to  return  into  England  as  they  were  before  at  his  journey 
forward,  insomuch  that  he  arrived  at  Dover  by  10  or  11 
o'clock  before  noon ;  and  having  post  horses  in  readiness, 
came  to  the  court  at  Richmond  that  same  night.  Where, 
he  taking  some  rest  until  the  morning,  repaired  to  the 
King  at  his  first  coming  out  of  his  bed-chamber,  to  his 
closet  to  mass,  whom,  (when  he  saw),  he  checked  him 
for  that  he  was  not  on  his  journey.  "  Sir,"  quoth  he, 
"if  it  may  please  your  highness,  I  have  already  been 
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with  the  Emperor,  and  despatched  your  affairs,  I  trust, 
with  your  grace's  content/'  And  with  that  he  presented 
the  King  his  letters  of  credence  from  the  Emperor.  The 
King  wondering  at  his  speed  and  return  with  such  furni- 
ture of  all  his  proceedings,  dissembled  all  his  wonder 
and  imagination  in  the  matter,  and  demanded  of  him 
whether  he  encountered  not  his  pursuivant,  whom  he  sent 
unto  him  (supposing  him  to  be  scarcely  out  of  London,) 
with  letters  concerning  a  very  necessary  matter,  neglected 
in  their  consultation,  which  die  King  much  desired  to 
have  despatched  among  the  other  matters  of  embassage. 
"Yes  forsooth  /'quoth  he,  "1  met  with  him  yesterday  by  the 
way ;  and  having  no  understanding  by  your  grace's  letters 
of  your  pleasure,  notwithstanding  I  have  been  so  bold 
upon  mine  own  discretion,  (perceiving  that  matter  to  be 
very  necessary  in  that  behalf)>  to  despatch  the  same. 
And  for  as  much  as  1  have  exceeded  your  grace's  am- 
mission,  I  most  humbly  require  your  grace's  remission 
and  pardon/'  The  King,  rejoicing  inwardly  not  a  little, 
said  again,  "  we  do  not  only  pardon  you  thereof,  but 
also  give  you  our  own  princely  thanks  both  for  your 
proceedings  therein,  and  also  for  your  good  and  speedy 
exploit:"  commanding  him  for  that  time  to  take  his  rest, 
and  to  repair  again  to  him  after  dinner,  for  the  farther 
relation  of  his  ambassage.  The  King  then  went  to  mass; 
and  afterwards,  at  convenient  time,  he  went  to  dinner. 

The  King  gave  him  for  his  diligent  service  the  Deanery 
of  Lincoln,*  which  was  at  that  tune  one  of  the  worthiest 
promotions  under  the  degree  of  a  Bishopric.  And  thus, 
from  thenceforth,  he  grew  more  and  more  into  estimation 
and  authority,  and  after  was  promoted  by  the  King  to 
be  his  almoner. 

When  death  (that  favoureth  none  estate.  King  ne 
keiser)  had  taken  the  wise  and  sage  King  Henry  VIL 
out  of  this  present  life,  who  for  his  wisdom  was  called 
the  second  Solomon,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  what 
practices  and  compasses  were  then  used  about  young 
King  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  great  provision  made  for 
the  funeral  of  the  one,  and  the  costly  devices  for  the 
coronation  of  the  other,  with  the  new  Queen  (Catherine!) 
mother  afterwards  of  the  Queen's  Highness. 


•Hewas  collated  Feb.  2,  A  J).  1506.    he  Ncrr's  Fttti.  p.  146. 
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After  the  finishing  of  all  these  solemnizations,  our 
prince  and  sovereign  lord  King  Henry  VIII.  entering 
into  the  flower  of  youth,  took  upon  him  the  regal  sceptre 
and  the  imperial  diadem  of  this  fertile  and  fruitful  realm, 
which  at  that  time  flourished  in  all  abundance  and  riches, 
called  then  the  golden  world,  such  grace  reigned  then 
within  this  realm.  Now  the  almoner  (of  whom  I  have 
taken  upon  me  to  write,)  having  a  head  full  of  subtile 
wit,  perceiving  a  plain  path  to  walk  in  towards  his  journey 
to  promotion,  conducted  himself  so  politicly,  that  he 
found  the  means  to  be  made  one  of  the  King's  counsel,  and 
to  grow  in  favour  and  good  estimation  with  the  King,  to 
whom  the  latter  gave  a  house  at  Bridewell  in  Fleet-street, 
sometime  Sir  Richard  Empson's,  where  he  kept  house 
for  his  family,  and  so  daily  attended  upon  the  King,  and 
was  in  his  especial  favour,  having  great  suit  made  unto 
him,  as  counsellors  in  favour  most  commonly  have.  His 
sentences  and  witty  persuasions  amongst  the  counsellors 
in  the  council  chamber  were  always  so  pithy,  that  they,  as 
occasion  moved  them,  continually  assigned  him  for  his 
filed  tongue  and  excellent  eloquence,  to  be  the  expositor 
to  the  King  in  all  their  proceedings.  In  whom,  the 
King,  conceived  such  a  loving  fancy,  and  in  especial, 
for  that  he  was  most  earnest  and  ready  in  all  the  council 
to  advance  the  King's  only  will  and  pleasure,  having  no 
respect  to  the  cause  ;  the  King,  therefore,  perceiving  him 
to  be  a  meet  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
devised  pleasures,. called  him  nearer  to  him,  and  esteemed 
him  so  highly,  that  the  estimation  and  favour  of  him  put 
all  other  ancient  counsellors  out  the  high  favour  that  they 
before  were  in:  insomuch  that  the  King  committed  all 
his  will  unto  his  disposition  and  order.  Who  wrought  so 
all  his  matters,  that  his  endeavour  was  always  only  to 
satisfy  the  King's  pleasure,  knowing  right  well,  that  it 
w*s  the  very,  vein  and  right  course  to  bring  him  to  high 
promotion.  The  King  was  young  and  lusty,  and  disposed 
all  to  pleasure,  and  to  follow  his  appetite  and  desire, 
nothing  minding  to  travail  in  the  affairs  of  the  realm ; 
which  the  almoner  perceiving  very  well,  took  upoit  him 
therefore  to  discharge  the  King  of  the  burthen  of  so 
weighty  and  troublesome  business,  putting  the  King  in 
comfort  that  he  should  not  not  need  to  spare  any  time  of 
his  pleasure  for  any  business  that  should  happen  in  the 
council,  as  long  as  be  being  there  and  having  his  grace's 
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authority,  and  by  bis  commandment  doubted  not  to  see 
all  things  well  and  sufficiently  perfected :    making  hii 
grace  privy  first,  to  all  such  matters  before  he  would 
proceed  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  same,  whose  mind 
and  pleasure  he  would  have,  and  follow  to  the  uttermost 
of  his  power:    wherewith  die   King  was  wonderfully 
pleased.      And  whereas  the  other  ancient  counsellors 
would,  according  to  the  office  of  good  counsellors,  some- 
tunes  persuade  the  King  to  have  recourse  to  the  council, 
there  to  hear  what  was  done  in  weighty  matters,  which 
pleased  not  the  King  at  all,  for  he  loved  nothing  worse 
than  to  be  constrained  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  his 
pleasure ;   that  knew  the  almoner  very  well,  having  a 
•ecret  intelligence  of  the  King's  natural  inclination,  and 
so  fast  as  the  other  counsellors  counselled  the  King  to 
leave  his  pleasure,  and  to  attend  to  his  affairs,  so  busily 
did  the  almoner  persuade  him  to  the  contrary ;  which 
delighted  him  very  much,  and  caused  him  to  have  the 
greater  affection  and  love  to  the  almoner.     Thus  the 
almoner  ruled  all  them  that  before  ruled  him :  such  was 
his  policy  and  wit ;  and  so  he  brought  things  to  pass,  that 
who  was  now  in  high  favour  but  Mr.  Almoner  ?   who 
had  all  the   suit  but  Mr.  Almoner?    and  who  ruled  all 
under  the  King  but  Mr.  Almoner  ?     Thus  he  persevered 
•till  in  favour,  until  at  last,  in  came  presents,  gifts,  and 
rewards,  so  plentifully,  that  I  dare  say  he  lacked  nothing 
that  might  either  please  bis  fancy  or  enrich  his  coffers ; 
fortune  smiled  so  favourably  upon  him.     But  to  what  end 
■he  brought  him,  you  shall  hear  hereafter. 

This  almoner  (climbing  thus  hastily  upon  fortune's 
wheels,  and  so  far  mounting  that  no  man  was  of  that 
estimation  with  the  King  as  he  was,  for  his  wisdom  and 
other  witty  qualities,)  had  such  a  special  gift  of  natural 
eloquence,  anp*  such  a  filed  tongue  to  pronounce.  Ae 
same,  that  he  was  able  to  persuade  and  allure  all  men 
to  his  purpose.  Proceeding  thus  in  fortune's  blissfulnest, 
it  chanced  that  the  wars  between  the  realms  of  England 
and  France  were  open,  but  upon  what  ground  or  occasion 
I  know  not.  The  King  was  fully  resolved  in  person  to 
invade  his  foreign  enemies  with  a  puissant  army. 

It  was  thought  necessary  that  his  enterprise  should  be 
speedily  furnished  in  all  things  convenient  for  it,  for  die 
expedition  whereof,  the  King  thought  no  man's  wit  apd 
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committed  his  jvhole  affiance  and  trust  theoein.  And  he 
feeing  attiring  scrupulous  in  any  thing  that  the  King 
wocild'comniand  him  to  do,  although  it  seemed  to  others 
very  dtficnlt,  took  upon  him  the  whole  charge  of  the 
business,  and  proceeded  so  therein,  that  he  brought  all 
thing*  to  good  pass  in  a  decent  order,  as  all  manner  o. 
victuals,  provisions,  and  other  necessaries,  convenient  for 
so  noble  a  voyage  and  army. 

The  King  passed  the  sea  between  Dover  and  Calais, 
at  which  latter  place  he  prosperously  arrived,  and  marched 
forward  in  good  order  of  battle  till  he  came  to  the  strong 
town  of  Turin,  to  which  he  laid  seige,  and  assaulted  it 
so  strongly  that  within  a  short  space  it  yeilded  to  htau 
When  the  King  had  obtained  this  fort,  and  taken  possession 
thereof,  and  set  all  things  there  in  due  order,  fer  its  defence 
and  preservation  to  his  highness's  use,  he  departed  thence* 
and  marched  toward  the  city  of  Tournay,  and  there  laid 
siege  in  like  manner;  to  the  which  he  gave  so  fierce  and 
sharp  assaults,  that  they  were  constrained  to  render  the 
town  to  his  victorious  majesty.  At  which  time  the  King 
gave  to  the  Almoner  the  Bishopric  of  Tournay  for  his 
pains.  And  when  the  King  had  established  (after  posses* 
lion  taken  there)  all  things  agreeable  to  his  princely  will 
and  pleasure,  and  furnished  the  same  wtfh  noble  captains 
and  men  of  war  for  the  safeguard  of  the  town,  he  returned 
jnto  England,  taking  with  him  divers  noble  personages  of 
France,  being  prisoners,  as  the  Duke  Longueyille  and 
Viscount  Clermont,  with  others,  who  were  taken  these  in 
a  skirmish.  After  his  return  immediately,  the  Sbe  of 
Lincoln  fell  void  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith,  late  Bishop 
there,  which  benefice  his  grace  gave  to  the  Almoner,*  late 
Bishop  elect  of  Tournay,  who  was  not  negligent  to  take 
Possession  thereof,  and  made  all  the  speed  oe  could  for 
his  consecration ;  the  solemnization  whereof  ended,  he 
found  means  to  get  possession  of  all  his  predecessor's 
goods,  whereof  I  have  divers  times  seen  some  part  that 
furnished  his  house.  It  was  not  long  after  that  Dr, 
Bainbridge,  Archbishop  of  York,  died  at  Rome,  being 
there  the  King's  ambassador,  unto  which  See  [York]  the 
King  immediately  presented  his  late  new  Bishop  of  Lin* 


*  He  was  consecrate*  BUbop  of  Lincoln  March  26,  A.D.  1524.    U 
ff«*'«  fotff,  p.  141,  r 
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coin  9  so  that  he  had  three  Bishoprics  in  his  haads#  in 
one  year  given  him.  Then  prepared  he  again  as  fast  for 
his  translation  from  the  See  of  Lincoln  unto  the  See  of 
York,  a3  he  did  before  for  his  installation.  After  which 
solemnization  done,  and  being  then  an  Archbishop  and 
Primas  Angifo,  he  thought  himself  sufficient  to  compare 
with  Canterbury,  (Warham  was  at  this  time  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  see  the  article  '  Warham'  in  Chalmers's 
Biog.  Diet,  vol*  31.)  and  thereupon  erected  his  cross  in 
the  court;  and  every  other  place,  as  well  within  the 
precinct  and  jurisdiction  of  Canterbury,  as  in  any  other 
place.  And  forasmuch  as  Canterbury  claims  a  supe- 
riority over  York,  as  of  all  other  Bishoprics  within 
England,  and  for  that  cause  claims  of  York  as  a  recog- 
nition of  an  ancient  obedience,  to  abate  the  advancing 
of  his  cross,  in  presence  of  the  cross  of  Canterbury; 
notwithstanding,  York  nothing  minding  to  desist  from 
bearing  thereof,  caused  his  cross  to  be  advancedf  and 
borne  before  him,  as  well  in  the  presence  of  Canterbury 
as  elsewhere.     Wherefore  Canterbury  being  moved  there- 


•  Dr.  Robert  Barnes  preached  a  Sermon  Dec.24, 1525,  at  St.  Edward's 
Church,  Cambridge,  from  which  Sermon  certain  Articles  were  drawn 
ant  Upon  which  he  was  soon  after  called  to  make  answer  before  the 
Cardinal.  Barnes  has  left  behind  him  a  description  of  this  examnatioa. 
Hie  sixth  of  the  Articles  was  as  follows ;— "  1  wyll  never  beleere  that  one 
man  may  be,  by  the  lawe  of  God,  a  Byshop  of  two  or  three  cities,  yea  of 
an  whole  conntrey,  for  it  is  contrarye  to  St.  Panle,  which  seigth,  /  km* 
left  thee  behynde  to  tet  in  every  Citpe  a  BptAop." 

"  I  was  brought  afore  my  Lorde  Cardinall  into  his  Gallery,"  (continues 
Dr.  Barnes)  "and  there  hee  reade  all  myne  articles,  tyll  hee  came  to  mil, 
and  there  he  stopped,  and  sayd,  that  this  touched  him,  and  therefore  hee 
asked  me.  if  I  thought  it  wrong,  that  one  byshop  shonlde  have  so  many 
dtyes  underneath  bym ;  unto  whom  I  answered,  that  I  could  no  nv£er 
go,  than  to  St.  Paule's  teste,  whych  sat  in  every  dtye  a  byshop.  Then 
asked  he  mee,  if  I  thought  it  now  unright  (seeing  the  ordinaunce  of  the 
Church)  that  one  byshop  should  have  so  many  cities.  1  answered  that 
I  knew  none  ordinaunce  of  the  Church,  as  concerning  this  thing,  bat  St. 
Paule*s  saying  onelye.  Nevertheless  I  did  see  a  contrarye  custom  aad 
practise  in  the  world,  but  I  know  not  the  originall  thereof.  Then  sayde 
hee,  that  in  the  Apostles  tyme,  there  were  dyvers  cities,  some  seven 
myte,  some  six  mile  long,  and  over  them  was  there  set  but  one  byshop, 
and  of  their  suburbs  also :  so  likewise  now,  a  byshop  hath  but  one  citve 
to  his  cathedrall  churche,  and  the  country  about  is  as  suburbs  unto  ft. 
Ifcfe  thought  this  was  flu-re  fetched,  but  I  durst  not  denye  it,"— Barnes  i 
Work*  p.  210,  A.D.  1573.  ,_ 

t  This  was  not  the  first  tune  in  which  this  point  of  precedency  had  been 
contested.  Edward  III.  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  at  a  time  wwi 
similar  debate  was  in  agitation,  baring  summoned  a  Parliament  at  lott, 
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i,  gave  unto  York  a  certain  check  for  his  presumption, 
by  reason  whereof  there  engendered  some  grudge  between 
them.  York  perceiving  the  obedience  that  Canterbury 
claimed  of  him,  intended  to  provide  some  such  means 
that  he  would  be  rather  superior  in  dignity  to  Canterbury, 
man  to  be  either  obedient  or  equal  to  him.  Whereupon 
he  obtained  first  to  be  made  Priest-Cardinal  and  Legates 
it  latere,  and  the  Pope  sent  him  a  Cardinal's  hat  with 
certain  bulles  for  his  authority  in  that  behalf. 

Yet  the  Pope  sent  him  the  hat  of  dignity  as  a  jewel 
of  his  honour  and  authority,  conveyed  in  a  varlet's 
budget,  who  seemed  to  all  men  to  be  but  a  person  of 
small  estimation.  Whereof  York  being  advertised  of 
the  baseness  of  this  messenger,  and  of  the  people's 
opinion,  thought  it  not  meet  for  the  honour  of  so  high 
a  message,  that  this  jewel  should  be  conveyed  by  so 
simple  a  person ;  wherefore  he  caused  him  to  be  stopped 
by  the  way,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  England, 
where  he  was  newly  furnished  with  all  manner  of  apparel, 
and  all  kinds  of  costly  silks,  which  seemed  decent  for 
such  an  high  ambassador.  And  that  done,  he  was  re- 
ceived on  Blackheath  by  a  great  assembly  of  prelates 
sod  gentlemen,  and  thence  conducted  through  London 
with  great  triumph.  Then  was  speedy  preparation  made 
in  Westminster  Abbey  for  the  confirmation  and  accept- 
ance of  this  dignity,  which  was  executed  by  all  the 
Bishops  and  Abbots  about  or  nigh  London,  in  their  rich 
mitres,  and  copes,  and  other  ornaments,  which  was  done 
in  so  solemn  a  wise,  as  1  have  not  seen  the  like,  unless  it 
had  been  at  the  coronation  of  a  King. 

Obtaining  this  dignity,  he  thought  himself  meet  to 
encounter  with  Canterbury,  in  high  jurisdiction  before 
expressed ;  and  that  also,  he  was  as  meet  to  bear  autho- 
rity among  the  temporal  powers,  as  among  the  spiritual. 
Wherefore  remembering  as  well  the  taunts  before  sits- 
tained  from  Canterbury,  which  he  intended  to  redress,  as 
having  a  respect  to  the  advancement  of  worldly  honour, 
and  promotion ;  he  found  means  with  the  King  to  be 
made  Lord  Chancellor  of  England;  and  Canterbury, 
[Warhain]  who  was  then  Chancellor,  dismissed,  who 
had  continued  in  that  honourable  room  since  long  before 
the  death  of  King  Henry  VII. 

Now  he  being  in  possession  of  the  Chancellorship,  and 
endowed  with  the  promotions  of  an  Archbishop,  and 
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Cardinal  de  latere,  thought  himself  fully  furnished  with 
such  authorities,  and  dignities,  that  be  was  able  to  sur- 
mount Canterbury  in  all  jurisdictions  and  ecclesiastical 
powers,  having  power  to  convocate  the  Archbishop,  and 
all  other  Bishops,  and  spiritual  persons,  wherever  he 
would  assign ;  and  he  took  upon  him  the  correction  of 
matters  in  all  their  jurisdictions,  and  visited  all  the 
spiritual  houses,  having  also  in  every  Diocese  through 
this  realm  all  manner  of  spiritual  ministers,  as  commis- 
saries, scribes,  apparitors,  and  all  other  necessary  officers 
to  furnish  his  courts ;  and  presented  by  prevention,  whom 
he  pleased  to  all  benifices  throughout  the  realm.  And 
to  the  advancing  further  of  his  legantine  jurisdiction  and 
honours,  he  had  masters  of  his  faculties,  masters  cere* 
moniarum,  and  such  other  like  persons,  to  the  glorifying 
of  his  dignity.  Then  had  he  two  great  crosses  of  silver, 
whereof  one  was  of  his  Archbishopric,  and  the  other  of 
his  Legateahip,  borne  before  him  whithersoever  he  went, 
or  rode,  by  two  of  the  tallest  priests  that  he  could  get 
within  the  realm.  And  to  the  increase  of  his  gains,  be 
bad  a)so  the  Bishopric  of  Durham,  [1523]  and  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Alban's  [1521]  in  commendam ;  and  afterwards, 
when  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester  died,  [1528]  he  sur- 
rendered Durham  into  the  King's  hands,  and  took  to 
him  Winchester,  [1528].*  Then  had  he  in  his  hands 
the  Bishoprics  of  Bath,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  for  as 
much  as  the  incumbents  of  them  were  strangers,  and 
made  their  abode  continually  beyond  the  seas,  io  their 
own  countries,  or  else  io  Rome,  from  whence  they  were 
sent  in  legation  to  this  realm  to  the  King.  And  Jor 
their  reward,  at  their  departure,  the  wise  King  Henry  VII. 
thought  it  better  to  give  them  that  which  he  himaejf 
could  not  keep,  than  to  disburse.  And  they  being  but 
strangers,  thought  it  then  more  meet  for  their  assurance, 
to  suffer  the  Cardinal  to  have  their  benefices  for  a  con- 
venient sum  of  money  paid  them  yearly,  than  to  be 
troubfed  with  the  charges  of  them,  or  to  be  yearly 
burdened  with  the  conveyance  of  their  revenues  to  them: 
so  that  all  the  spiritual  promotions,  and  presentations 


ml. 
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to  these  Bishopries  were  wholly  and  fully  in  his  dis- 
posal, to  prefer  whom  he  listed. 

He  had  a  great  number  daily  attending  upon  him,  both  of 
noblemen  and  worthy  gentlemen  of  great  estimation  and 
possessions,  with  no  small  number  of  the  tallest  yeomen 
that  he  could  get  in  all  the  realm,  insomuch  that  well  was 
that  nobleman  and  gentleman  that  could  prefer  a  tall 
yeoman  into  his  service. 

At  meals  he  kept  in  his  great  chamber  a  continual 
board  for  the  chamberlains  and  gendemen  officers,  having 
with  them  a  mess  for  the  young  lords.* 

The  Cardinal  was  sent  twice  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  and  also  to  King  Philip.  For- 
asmuch as  the  old  Emperor  Maximilian  was  dead,  and  far 
divers  urgent  causes  touching  the  King's  majesty,  it  was 
thought  that  in  so  weighty  an  affair,  and  to  so  noble  a 
prince,  the  Cardinal  was  most  meet  to  be  sent  on  this 
ambassage.  Wherefore  he  being  ready  to  take  upon  him 
the  charge  thereof,  was  furnished  in  all  degrees  and  pur* 
poses  most  like  a  great  prince,  which  was  much  to  the 
high  honour  of  the  King's  majesty  and  of  his  realm.  For 
first  he  proceeded  forth  furnished  like  a  Cardinal  of  high 


•  Among  whom,  as  wc  shall  see  below,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland.  This  was  according  to  a  practise  much  more 
ancient  than  the  time  of  Wolsey ;  agreeably  to  which  voting  men  of  the 
aunt  exalted  rank  resided  iu  the  families  of  distinguished  ecclesiastics, 
under  the  denomination  of  pages,  but  more  probably,  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  than  of  service.  In  this  way  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
brought  up  under  Cardinal  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  of  whom 
lie  has  given  a  very  interesting  character  in  his  Utopia.  From  Fiddes's 
Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Wolsey,  p.  19,  it  appears,  that  the  custom  was  at 
least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Grosthead,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI.  and  that  it  continued  for  some  time  during  the  17th  century. 
In  a  paper,  written  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  year  1620,  aud  intitled  ; 
Instructions /or  gou  my  son  William,  koto  to  behave  jrovrft (jr  at  Warwick* 
the  Karl  charges  him, "  you  shall  in  all  things  revereuce,  honour,  and 
obey  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  as  you  would  do  any  of  your  parents; 
ssteemiDg  whatsoever  he  shall  tell  or  command  yon,  as  it  your  grand- 
mother of  Arundel,  your  mother,  or  myself  should  say  it;  and  In  all 
things  esteem  yourself  as  my  Lord's  page :  a  breediug.  which  youths  of 
L  grtssdtnther 

were  both 

r_         _        .._,_,   Archbishop 

gMtgyt;  p.w97.  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  mention,  what  we  are  told  by 
Sir  George  Wheler  in  his  Protestant  Monaster? ,  p.  158.  A.  D.  1698.  "  I 
have  heard  say,  in  the  times  no  longer  ago  than  King  Charles  I.  that 
many  Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen's  bouses  in  the  country,  were  like 
academies,  where  the  Gentlemen  and  Women  of  lesser  fortunes  came 
for  education  with  those  of  the  family;-  among  which  number  was  the 
famous  Sir  Seville  Granville  and  his  lady,  Father  and  Mother  of  W 
present  Lord  of  Bath"— [Wordsworth.} 
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estimation,  hiving  all  things  accordingly.  His  gentlemen, 
being  very  many  in  number,  were  clothed  in  livery  coats 
of  crimson  velvet  of  the  best,  with  chains  of  gold  about 
their  seeks;  and  bis  yeomen  and  all  his  mean  officers 
were  in  coats  of  fine  scarlet,  guarded  with  black  velvet  an 
hand  broad.  Thus  furnished  he  was  twice  in  this  manner 
sent  to  the  Emperor  into  Flanders,  the  latter  being  then 
in  Bruges,  f  where  he  entertained  the  Cardinal  and  all  bis 
train  for  the  time  of  his  ambassage  there.  That  done,  he 
returned  to  England  with  great  triumph,  being  no  less  in 
estimation  win  the  King  than  be  was  before,  but  rather 
much  better. 

Now  will  I  declare  unto  you  the  Cardinal's  order  in 
going  to  Westminster-Hall  dairy  in  the  term  season. 
First,  'e're  he  came  out  of  his  privy-chamber,  be  heard 
most  commonly  every  day  two  masses  in  his  closet ;  and 
as  I  heard  one  of  his  chaplain's  say,  (who  was  a  man  of 
credibility  and  of  excellent  learning)  the  Cardinal,  whit 
business  or  weighty  matters  soever  he  had  in  the  day, 
never  went  to  bed  with  any  part  of  bis  divine  service 
unsaid,  not  so  much  as  one  collect,  wherein  I  doubt  not 
but  that  he  deceived  the  opinion  of  divers  persons,  Tbeu 
going  again  to  bis  privy-chamber,  be  would  demand  of 
some  of  his  said  chamber,  if  bis  servants  were  in  readi- 
ness, and  had  furnished  his  chamber  of  presence  and 
waiting  chamber.  He  being  thereof  then  advertised, 
came  out  of  his  privy-chamber  about  eight  o'clock,  appa- 
relled all  in  red,  that  is  to  say,  his  upper  garment  was 
either  of  fine  scarlet  or  taffety,  but  most  commonly  of  fine 
crimson  satin,  grained  ;  his  pillion  of  fine  scarlet,  with  a 
neck  set  in  the  inner  side  with  black  velvet,  and  a  tippet 
of  sables  about  his  neck;  holding  in  his  band  an  orange, 
whereof  the  meat  or  substance  within  was  taken  out  and 
filled  up  again  with  part  of  a  sponge,  wherein  was  vinsgai 
and  other  confections  against  the  pestilent  airs ;  waiei  he 
most  commonly  held  to  his  nose  when  he  came  jmong 
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worship,  right  solemnly.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  entered 
into  bb  chamber  of  presence,  (where  there  were  daily  at- 
tending upon  him,  as  well  noblemen  of  this  realm,  and 
other  worth;  gentlemen,  as  gentlemen  of  his  own  family,) 
bis  two  great  crosses  were  there  attending  to  be  borne 
before  him.  Then  cried  the  gentlemen  ushers,  going 
before  him,  bare  headed,  "  On  before,  my  lords  and 
masters,  on  before ;  and  make  way  for  my  lord  Cardinal." 
Then  went  he  down  through  the  hall  with  a  sergeant  of 
arms  before  him  bearing  a  great  mace  of  silver ;  and 
when  he  came  to  die  hall  door,  there  his  mule  stood 
trapped  all  in  crimson  velvet,  with  a  saddle  of  the  same, 
and  gilt  stirrups.  Then  was  there  attending  upon  him, 
when  he  was  mounted,  his  two  cross  bearers,  and  his 
pillar  bearers,*  in  like  case,  upon  great  horses  trapped 
all  in  fine  scarlet.  Then  marched  he  forward  with  a 
tram  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  having  his  footmen, 
four  in  number  about  him,  bearing  each  of  them  a  gilt 
poll-axe  in  their  hands :  and  thus  passed  be  forth  until 
be  came  to  Westminster  Hall  door.  And  there  he 
alighted,  and  went  after  this  manner  up  the  chancery, 
or  into  the  star  chamber;    howbeit  most  commonly  he 


*  The  pillar,  as  well  u  the  crocs,  wu  emblematical,  and  designed  to 
Imply  that  the  dignitary  before  wbvtn  it  was  carried  was  a  pillar  of  the 
utaorch.  Dr.  Baron,  who  bad  good  reason  why  these  pillars  should  be 
uppermost  In  his  thoughts,  glances  St  this  emblem,  in  the  case  of  thu 
Cardinal,  In  the  folluwing  weirds  ;  "  and  yet  it  must  be  true,  because  a 

Cr  eft/i4  church  hath  spoken  it.    Barnes's  Work*,  p.  210.  A. P.  1572. 
UsoTusdnrs  Worts,  p.  370. 
Skeltoo,  Poet-laureate  of  that  time,  indulged  in  some  gross  scurrility 
and  abuse  against  the  Cardinal,  and  upon  its  publlcatiuu  fled  to  the 
lanctoarrofWcitmiiuterforprolectloa.  lohla  poetry,  if  tre  may  misapply 
the  word  to  such  trash,  tic  thus  alludes  to  the  crosses  and  pillars-.— 
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would  go  into  die  chancery,  and  stay  a  while  at  a  fcaf 
made  for  him  beneath  die  chancery,  on  the  right  hand; 
and  there  convene  sometimes  with  the  judges,  and  some- 
tunes  with  other  persons.  That  done,  he  would  repair 
into  die  chancery,  sitting  there  till  11  o'clock,  hearing 
suits  and  determining  other  matters.  And  from  thence,  he 
would  divers  times  go  into  the  star  chamber,  as  occasion 
would  serve.  There  he  spared  neither  high  nor  low,  but 
judged  every  estate  according  to  its  merits  and  deserts. 

He  used  also  every  Sunday  to  resort  to  the  court,  then 
being  for  the  most  part  of  all  the  year  at  Greenwich, 
with  his  former  triumphs,  taking  his  barge  at  his  own 
stairs,  furnished  with  yeomen  standing  upon  the  bayks, 
and   his  gentlemen  being  within  a  boat;    and  landed 
again  at  the  Three  Cranes  in  the  Vintrey.    And  thence 
he  rode  upon  his  mule  with  his  crosses,  his  pillars,  his 
hat,  and  the  broad  seal  carried  before  him  on  horseback 
through  Thames-street,  undl  he  came  to  Billingsgate; 
and  there  took  his  barge  again,  and  so  rowed  to  Green- 
wich, where  he  was  nobly  received  of  the  lords  and 
chief  officer*  of  the  King's  house,  bearing  their  white 
staves  as  the  treasurer  and  comptroller,  with  many  others : 
and  so  they  conveyed  him  to  the  King's  chamber;  his 
crosses,  for  the  time  of  his  tarrying,  standing  there  in  a 
corner,  on  the  one  side  of  the  King's  cloth  of  estate. 
Then  he  being  there,  the  court  was  fully  furnished  with 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  which  was,  before  his  coming, 
but  slenderly  furnished.     And  after  dinner  among  the 
lords,  having  some  consultation  with  the  King,  or  with 
his  council,  he  would  depart  home  with  like  triumph  :# 

•  We  hare  already  seen  that  the  Cardinal's  pomp  did  not  escape 
animadversion.  Bat  it  was  exposed  to  other  censures  than  those  which 
flowed  merely  from  the  pen  of  scurrility.  Sir  Thomas  More,  wbea 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  noticing  a  complaint  which  bad  been 
made  by  the  Cardinal,  that  nothing  could  be  said  or  done  in  that  House, 
hut  it  was  presently  spread  abroad,  and  became  the  talk  of  every  tavern 
or  alehouse, "  Masters  (says  he)  forasmuch  as  my  Lord  Cardinal  lately 
laid  to  our  charge  the  lightness  of  our  tongues  for  thine*  uttered  oat  of 
this  House,  it  will  not  iu  my  mind  be  amiss  to  receive  him  with  all  his 
pomp,  with  his  maces,  his  pillars,  poll-axes,  his  crosses,  his  hat,  aid  the 
great  seal  too ;  to  the  intent,  that  if  he  find  the  like  fault  with  us  hereafter 
we  may  he  the  bolder,  from  ourselves  to  lay  the  blame  on  those  that  his 
grace  bringeth  hither  with  him."  Roper's  Life  of  Sir  71  More,  |*; .38. 
edit.  1729.    TMokb  would  have  done  himself  greater  credit  by  abstauuflg 

M. *Vf_   -Ill-  *»....*  V ~» 
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and  this  order  he  used  continually,  as  opportunity  did 
serve* 

Thus  in  great  honour,  triumph,  and  glory,  he  reigned 
a  long  season,  ruling  all  things  within  this  realm  apper- 
taining unto  the  King,  by  his  wisdom ;  and  also  in  all 
other  weighty  matters  in  foreign  regions,  with  which  the 
King  of  this  realm  had  any  occasion  to  intermeddle.  All 
ambassadors  of  foreign  potentates  were  always  despatched 
by  his  wisdom,  having  continual  access  to  him.  His 
house  was  always  resorted  to  like  a  King's  house,  by 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  coming  and  going  in  and  out, 
feasting  and  banqueting. 

And  when  it  pleased  the  King's  Majesty  for  bis  re* 
creation  to  repair  to  the  Cardinal's  house,  as  he  did 
divers  times  in  the  year,  there  wanted  no  preparation  or 
goodly  furniture,  with  viands  of  the  finest  sort  that  could 
be  gotten  for  money  or  friendship.  Such  pleasures 
were  then  devised  for  the  King's  comfort,  as  might  be 
invented  or  imagined.  Banquets  were  set  forth,  masks, 
and  mummeries,  in  so  gorgeous  a  sort,  and  costly  a  main 
ner,  that  it  was  a  heaven  to  behold.  There  wanted  no 
dames,  nor  damsels,  meet  or  apt  to  dance  with  the 


the  Cardinal.  This  was  a  part  of  their  dialogue,  as  it  is  related' 
in  Foi;  "What?  Master  Doctor  (said  the  Cardinal)  had  you 
not  a  sufficient  scone  in  the  scriptures  to  teach  the  people,  out 
wat  my  golden  shoes,  my  poll-axes,  my  pillows,  my  golden' 
cushions,  my  cross  did  so  sore  offend  yon,  that  yon  must  make  us  ridicu- 
tm tcmut  amongst  the  people  ?  We  were  jollily  that  day  laughed  to  scorn. 
Verity  it  was  a  sermon  more  fit  to  be  preached  on  a  stage  than  in  a  pulpit ; 
for  at  the  last  you  said  I  wear  a  pair  of  red  gloves,  I  should  say  AfotMflfe 
8>°vcj  (quoth  yon)  that  I  should  not  be  cold  in  the  midst  of  my  ceremo- 
mef*  And  Barnes  auswered,  "  I  spake  nothing  but  the  truth  outof  the 
scriptures,  according  to  my  conscience,  and  according  to  the  old  doctors." 
roTs  Acts,  p.  1068.   Barnes  himself  drew  up  an  account  of  this  inter- 


■oale,  and  also  to  the  comfort  of  his  poore  brethren,  that  they  were 
<*jned,  and  given  in  aimes."  Barnes's  Work*,  p.  215.  A  J).  1&7S. 
compare  Fox's  Act*,  p.  956V-[Wobdsworth.J 

Remarks  such  as  those  made  by  Dr.  Barnes,  under  however  liberal  and 
imposing  a  garb  they  meet  our  view,  deserve  the  severest  animadversion, 
tt  partaking  pf  that  anti-hierarchical  and  dissenting  spirit  which,  un- 
happily for  the  union  of  Christians,  has  ever  been  busily  at  work  iu 
unpogning  Episcopacy,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant.— £EwtJ 
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maskers,  or  to  garnish  the  place  for  dial  time,  with  other 
goodly  disports.  Then  was  there  all  kinds  of  music 
and  harmony  set  forth,  with  excellent  fine  voices  both  of 
men  and  children,  &c. 

Thus  passed  die  Cardinal  his  time  forth  from  day 
to  day,  and  year  to  year,  in  such  great  wealth  and  joy, 
having  always  on  his  side  the  King's  especial  favour; 
until  fortune,  of  whose  favour  no  man  is  longer  assured 
than  she  is  disposed,  began  to  wax  something  wrath  with 
his  prosperous  estate.  And  for  the  better  mean  to  bring 
him  low,  she  procured  him  Venus,  die  insatiate  goddess, 
to  be  her  instrument ;  who  brought  the  King  in  love  with 
a  gentlewoman,  who,  (after  she  perceived  and  felt  the 
King's  goodwill  towards  her,  how  glad  he  was  to  please 
her,  and  grant  all  her  requests),  wrought  the  Cardinal 
much  displeasure :  as  hereafter  shall  be  more  at  large 
declared.  This  gentlewoman  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thos.  Bulleine,  knight,  being  at  that  time  but  a  bachelor 
knight,  aud  who  afterwards,  for  the  love  of  his  daughter, 
was  promoted  to  high  dignities.  He  bare  at  divers 
several  times  all  the  great  posts  of  the  King's  household, 
as  comptroller,  and  treasurer,  and  the  like.  Then  wn 
be  made  Viscount  Rochford ;  and  at  last,  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire, and  K.G. ;  and,  for  his  greater  increase  of  honour 
and  gain,  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  King>  council.  Thus  contained  he  until 
his  son  and  daughter  began  to  fall  into  the  King's  high 
indignation  and  displeasure.  The  King  during  his  favour 
fancied  so  much  his  daughter,  that  almost  all  things 
began  -  to  grow  out  of  frame.  This  gentlewoman  was 
commonly  called  Mrs.  Anne  Bulleine.  She  being  but 
very  young,*  was  sent  into  the  realm  of  France,  and 
there  made  one  of  the  French  Queen's  women,  continu- 
ing there  until  the  French  Queen  died.  And  then  was 
she  sent  for  home  again ;  and  being  with  her  father,  he 
made  such  means  that  she  was  admitted  one  of  the  Queen 
Katherine's  women;  among  whom,  for  her  excellent 
gesture  and  behaviour,  she  did  excel  all  other,  in  so 


•  M Not  above  seven  year*  of  age,  anno  1511."    M.S.  Jwrri-  TV 
above  is  taken  from  a  small  fragment  of  this  Life,  which  has  ben  very 
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ttiach,  that  the  King  began  to  grow  enamoured  with 
Ber,  which  was  not  known  td  any  person/  not  even  tt> 
herself. 

Now  at  that  time  the  Lotd  Percy,  son  and  heir  of  tM' 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  attending  upon  my  lord 
Cardinal,  and  was  his  servant ;   and  when  it  chanced  the 
said  lord  Cardinal  at  any  time  to  repair  to  the  court,  the 
Lord  Petty  would  resort  then  for  his  pastime  into  Queen 
Katherinfe's  chamber,  and  there  would  he  fall  in  dalliance 
among  the  maids,  being  at  the  last  more  conversant  with 
Mr.  Anne  Bulleinfe  than  with  any  other,   so  that  there 
grew  such  a  secret  love  between  them,  that  at  length  they 
were  insured  together,  [betbrothed'or  engaged]1  intending 
to  marry.    With  which,  when  it  came  to  the  King's  know- 
ledge, he  \vas  mightily  ofletided.     Wherefore  he  dould  nt> 
longer  hide  his  secret'  pffection,  but*  revealed  his  whole 
dispie&jure  and  secret  to  tlie  Cardinal,  and  willed  him 
to  infringe  the  assurance  made  then  between  the  said 
Lord  Percy  and  Mrs.  Anne  Bnlleine:  insomuch  as  the 
Cardinal  after  his  return  home  from  the  court  to  his 
house  in  Westminster,  being  in  his  gallery,  not  forgetting 
the  King's  commandment,  called  then  Lord  Percy  unto 
his  presence,  and  before  us  his  servants  then  attending 
upon  him,  said  to  him,  "  I  marvel  not  a  little  at  thy  folly 
that  thou  wouldest  thus  entangle  and  ensure  thyself  with 
a  foolish  girl  yonder  in  the  court,  Anne  Biilleine.     Dost 
thou  not  consider  the  estate  that  God  hath  called  thee 
unto  in  this  world  ?     For  after  thy  father's  death  thou 
art  most  likely  to  inherit  one  of  the  noblest  earldoms  of 
this  region:  therefore  it  had  been  most  meet  and  con- 
venient for  thee  to  have  sued  for  the  consent  of  thy  father 
in  that  case,  and  to  have  also  made  the  King's  highness 
pnvy  thereof,  requiring  his  princely  favour,  submitting 
thy  proceeding  in  all  such  matters  unto  his  highnfcss,  who 
would  not  only  thankfully  have  accepted  thy  submission, 
but  would,  I  am  assured,  have  provided  so  far  for  thy 
purpose  therein,  that  he  would  have  advanced  thee  much 
more  nobly,  and  have  matched  thee  according  to  thine 
estate  and  honour,  whereby  thou  mightest  have  grown  so 
bjr  thy  wise  behaviour  in  the  King's  high  estimation  that 
it  should  have  been  for  thy  advancement;     But  now  see 
what  ye  have  done  through  your  wilfulness.     You  have 
not  only  offended  your  father,  but  also  your  loving  sovereign* 

Bb 
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* 

lord,  and  matched  yourself  with  one  such  as  neither  Ae 
King,  nor  your  father  will  be  agreeable  to.  And  hereof 
I  put  thee  out  of  doubt  that  I  will  send  for  thy  fitiher, 
and  at  his  coming  he  shall  either  break  this  unadvised 
bargain  or  else  disinherit  thee  for  ever,  &c. 

After  long  consultation  and  debating  respecting  Lord 
Percy's  late  assurance,  it  was  devised  that  it  should  be 
dissolved,  and  that  Lord  Percy  should  marry  one  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  daughters.  And  so  he  did:  by  means 
whereof  the  former  contract  was  dissolved ;  whereat  Mrs. 
Anne  Bulleine  was  greatly  offended,  promising  if  it  ever 
lay  in  her  power  she  would  work  much  displeasure  to 
the  Cardinal,  as  after  she  did  indeed.  And  yet  was  be 
not  in  blame  altogether,  for  he  did  nothing  but  by  the 
King's  command.  And  even  as  my  Lord  Percy  was  com- 
manded to  avoid  her  company,  so  she  was  discharged 
of  the  court,  and  sent  home  to  her  father  for  a  season \ 
whereat  she  smoked :  [was  indignant]  for  all  this  while 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  King's  intended  purpose. 

After  these  my  Lord  Percy's  troublesome  matters  were 
brought  into  a  good  stay,  and  all  things  done  that  before 
were  devised,  Mrs.  Anne  Bulleine  was  revoked  unto  the 
court,  where  she  flourished  after  in  great  estimation  and 
favour ;  having  always  a  privy  grudge  against  my  lord 
Cardinal  for  breaking  off  the  contract  made  between 
Lord  Percy  and  her,  supposing  that  it  had  been  his 
devised  will  and  none  other,  nor  yet  knowing  the  King's 
secret  mind  thoroughly,  who  had  a  great  affection  unto 
her  more  than  she  knew.  But  after  she  knew  it  then 
she  began  to  look  very  haughtily,  lacking  no  manner  of 
jewels  or  rich  apparel  that  might  be  gotten  for  money. 
It  was  therefore  judged  by  and  by,  through  the  court, 
by  every  man,  that  she  being  in  such  favour  might  work 
masteries  with  the  King,  and  obtain  any  suite  of  him 
for  a  friend. 

All  this  while  she  being  in  this  estimation  in  all  places, 
it  is  no  doubt  but  good  Queen  Katherine  having  this 
gentlewoman  daily  attending  upon  her,  both  heard  by 
report  and  saw  with  her  eyes  how  it  framed  against  her 
good  ladyship,  although  she  shewed  neither  to  Mrs* 
Anne  Bulleine.  nor  to  the  Kin*,  anv  kind  or  spark 4( 
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having  Mrs.  Anne  in  more  estimation  for  the  King's  sake 
than  she  was  with  her  before,  declaring  herself  to  be  a 
very  perfect  Grisell.* 

The  King  waxed  so  far  enamoured  with  this  gentle* 
woman  that  be  knew  not  bow  much  he  might  advance 
her.  This  perceiving  the  great  lords  of  the  council,  who 
bearing  a  secret  grudge  against  the  Cardinal  for  that  they 
could  not  rule  for  him  as  they  would,  because  he  bare 
all  the  stroke  with  the  King,  and  ruled  as  well  the  great 
lords  as  all  other  mean  subjects,  they  took  an  occasion 
to  invent  a  mean  to  bring  him  out  of  the  King's  estima- 
tion, and  themselves  into  more  authority.  After  long 
and  secret  consultation  how  to  bring  this  malice  towards 
the  Cardinal  to  effect,  they  knew  well  that  it  was  very 
difficult  for  them  to  do  it  directly  of  themselves.  Where- 
fore they  perceiving  the  great  affection  and  love  that  the 
King  bare  to  Anne  Bu Heine,  supposing  that  she  would 
be  a  fit  instrument  to  bring  their  long  desired  inteuts  to 
pass,  consulted  often  with  her  in  this  matter.  And  she 
having  both  a  very  good  wit,  and  also  an  inward  grudge 
and  displeasure  to  my  lord  Cardinal,  was  always 
agreeable  to  their  requests.  Wherefore  there  was  no 
more  to  do  but  to  imagine  any  occasion  to  work  their 
malice  by  some  presented  circumstance.  Then  were 
there  daily  invented  among  them  divers  imaginations  and 
subde  devices  how  the  matter  should  be  brought  about. 
The  enterprise  thereof  was  so  dangerous  that,  though 
they  would  fain  have  attempted  the  matter  with  the 
King,  yet  they  durst. not;  for  they  knew  the  great  zeal 
that  he  bore  to  the  Cardinal,  and  also  they  feared 
the  wonderful  wit  of  the  latter.  For  this  they  knew  very 
well,  that  if  the  matter  that  they  should  propose  against 
him  were  not  grounded  upon  a  just  and  urgent  cause, 
the  King's  favour  was  such  towards  him,  and  his  wit 
such  withal,  that  he  would  with  policy  vanquish  all  their 
purpose  and  travail,  and  then  lie  in  wait  to  work  their 
utter  destruction.  They  were  compelled,  all  things  con- 
sidered, to  forbear  the  enterprise  until  they  might  espy  a 
more  convenient  time  and  occasion. 

And  yet  the  Cardinal  espying  the  great  zeal  that  the 
King  had  conceived  in  this  gentlewoman,  ordered  him- 
self to  please  as  well  the  King  as  her,  dissembling  the 
^ — — ___». i— — — —      _____  ______      ____—__» 

.•  iPtrftct  QriseU.}    Sec  Chaucer's  Clerk  of  Oxenjorfs  Tate. 
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matter  that  lay  hid  in  his  breast,  and  prepared  greaf 
banquets  and  high  feasts  to  entertain  the  King  and  her 
at  his  own  house. 

Then  began  a  grudge  ta break-  out  between  the  French 
King  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  insomuch  as  the  Duke 
being  a  vassal  to  the  house  of  Fiance,  was  compelled  for 
the  safeguard  of  his  life  to  flee,  and  forsake  the  country, 
expecting  the  King's  malice  and  indignation.  The 
Cardinal,  having  intelligence  of  the  case,  compassed  iir 
his  head  that  if  the  King  [pf  England]  could  obtain  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  to  be  his  general  in  the  wars  against 
the  French  King,  (with  whom  the  King  of  England  had 
ah  occasion*  of  war),  and  considering  further  that  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  was  fled  to  the  Emperor,  to  invite  him' 
to  like  purpose;  wherefore  he  having* this  imagination  in 
his  head  thought  it  good  to  move  the  King  in  the  matter. 
And  after  the  King-  was  once  advertised  hereof,  and 
conceived  the  Cardinal's  invention,  he  dreamed  more 
and  more  of  it,  until  at  last  it  came  to  a  consultation 
amongst  the  council,,  so  that  it  was  concluded  that  an 
embassy  should  be  sent  to  the  Emperor  about  this 
matter ;  with  whom  it  was  concluded  tnat  the  King  and 
the  Emperor  should  join  in  those  wars  against  the  French 
King,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  should  be  oar 
sovereign  lord's  champion  and  general  in  the  field,  who 
had  a  great  number  of  good  soldiers,  over  and  besides 
the  Emperor's  army,-  which  was  not  small ;  and  that  the 
King  should  pay  unto  the  Duke  monthly  wages,  both 
for  himself  ami  his  retinue.  Insomuch  that  Sir  John 
Russel,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Bedford),  lay  continually* 
beyond  the  seas,  in  a  secret  place,  both  to  receive  money 
of  the  King,  and  to  pay  the  same  monthly  to  the  Duke. 
So  that  the  Duke  began  the  wars  with  the  French  King 
in  his  own  territory  and  dukedom,,  which  the  King  had 
confided  in  his  own  hands ;~  it  being  not  perfectly  know 
tp  the  Duke's  enemies,  that  he  had  any  aid  of  our  sovereign 
lord.  And  thus  he  wrought  the  French  King,  much  dis- 
pleasure and  trouble,  insomuch  that  the  French  King 
was  constrained  to  prepare  a  puissant  army,  and  in  his 
own  person  to  resist  the  Duke's  power.  -And  with  force 
the  King  drave  him  to  take  Pavia,  a  strong  town  in  Italy, 
with  his  host,  for  their  security ;  whereas  the  King  en~ 
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Now  let  as  -leave  the  King  in  his  camp  before  Pavia, 
%nd  return  to*the  lord  Cardinal,  who  seemed  to  be  more 
French  than  Imperial.  But  how  it  came  to  pass,  I 
cannot  declare  unto  you.  The  French  King  lying  in  his 
camp,  sent  secretly  into  England  a  privy  person,  a  very 
witty  man,  to  treat  of  a  peace  between  him  and  our 
sovereign  lord.  This  person  was  named  John  Jokin, 
who  was  kept  as  secretly  as  might  be,  np  man  having 
intelligence  of  his  repair;  for  he  was  no  Frenchman 
born,  but  an  Italian,  a  man  of  no  great  -estimation  in 
France,  or  known  to  be  much  in  his  master's  favour, 
but  to  be  a  merchant-man,  and  for  his  subtle  wit  elected 
to  such  embassy  as  the  French  King  had  given  him* 
This  Jokin  was  secretly  conveyed  to  Richmond,  and 
there  remained  'till  the  Cardinal  resorted  thither  to  him, 
where,  after  Easter  term,  he  kept  his  feast  of  Whitsuntide. 
In  which  season  my  lord  Cardinal  caused  divers  times 
this  Jokin  to  dine  with  him,  who  seemed  to  be  ^oth  witty, 
and  of  good  behaviour.  Thus  continued  this  Jokin  in 
England  long  after,  until  at  tyst,  he  brought  tp  pass  the 
matter  he  had  in  commission.  After  this,  there  was  sent  qu| 
immediately  an  order  to  Sir  John  Russell,  that  he  should 
retain  that  month's  wages  still  in  his  hands,  (until  the 
King's  pleasure  was  known  to  him),  which  should  .have 
been  paid  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  being  then  with  his  re- 
tinue encamped  within  the  to ^n  of  Pavia ;  fpr  want  whereof 
.at  this  day,  the  Duke  $nd  his  men  were  -sore  dismayed 
when  they  saw  .tfeeije  was  not  money  brought  as  it  was  wont 
to  be.  And  being  in  so  dangerous  a  case,  and  where  victuals 
began  to  be  scant,  and  very  dear,  they  im?ginejd  many 
ways  what  should  be  the  best.  Some  said  Jhis,  and 
seme  that ;  so  that  they  mistrusted  nothing  less  than 
the  very  cause  thereof.  Insomueh  as  ajt  the  last,  what 
w  want  of  victuals  and  other  necessaries;  which  they 
could  not  get  within  the  town,  the  soldiers  and  captains 
began  to  grudge  and  mutter ;  and  at  the  last,  for  lack  of 
victuals,  were  like  all  to  perish.  The  soldiers  being  in 
mis  extremity  came  before  the  captain  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon : — [Here  follows  their  speech,  and  die  reply 
of  the  Duke,  who  intimated  his  intention  of  sallying  out 
by  night  and  attacking  the  enemy's  camp.  This  was 
successfully  accomplished :  the  French  King  was  taken 
prisoner;  and  in  searching  the  coffers  of  the  latter  in 
Jris  tent,]  the  Dufce  found  the  league,  under  the  greaj 
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seal  of  England,  newly  made  between  the  King  of 
England  and  the  French  King  :  which  once  perceived  by 
Jiim,  be  began  to  smell  the  impediment  of  his  money, 
which  should  have  come  to  him  from  the  King,  Having 
upon  the  due  search  of  the  matter  further  intelligence, 
that  all  the  matter  was  devised  by  the  Cardinal  of 
England,  the  Duke  conceived  such  an  indignation  here- 
upon against  the  Cardinal,  that  he  went  incontinent  into 
Rome,  and  there  intended  to  sack  the  town,  and  to  have 
taken  the  Pope  :  where,  at  the  first  assault  of  the  wails, 
the  Duke  was  the  first  man  that  was  there  slain.  Yet, 
notwithstanding,  his  captains  continued  their  assault, 
and  at  the  last  the  town  was  taken,  and  the  Pope  fled  to 
the  castle  of  Angell,  where  he  continued  long  in  calamity. 

I  have  written  this  history  more  at  large,  because  it  was 
thought  the  Cardinal  was  the  chiefest  occasion  of  all  this 
mischief.  Upon  the  taking  of  the  French  King,  many 
consultations  and  divers  opinions  were  then  devised 
among  the  council.  Some  held  opinion  that  if  the  King 
[of  England]  would  invade  France,  he  might  easily 
conquer  it,  insomuch  as  the  King  of  France  with  the 
most  part  of  the  nobility  were  in  captivity.  Some  said 
again  that  the  King  our  master  ought  to  have  had  the 
French  King  prisoner,  for  as  much  as  he  was  taken  by 
the  King's  champion  and  general  captain,  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  and  not  by  the  Emperor.  So  that  the  same 
moved  the  King  to  take  an  occasion  of  war  against  the 
Emperor,  because  he  kept  the  French  King  out  of  his 
possession,  with  divers  other  imaginations  and  devices, 
even  as  their  fancies  served  them,  which  were  too  loog 
here  to  be  rehearsed. 

Thus  were  they  in  long  consultation,  wherein  every  map 
in  the  court  had  talked  as  his  fancy  served  him ;  until  at 
the  last  it  was  devised,  by  means  of  divers  ambassadors 
sent  from  France  unto  the  King  [of  England]  to  take 
order  with  the  Emperor  for  the  French  King's  deliver- 
ance, as  his  high  wisdom  could  think  best,  wherein  my  . 
Jord  Cardinal  bare  a  great  stroke,  so  that  after  long  deli- 
beration and  advice  in  this  matter,  it  was  thought  good  by 
my  lord  Cardinal,  that  the  Eniperor  should  deliver  the 
French  King  out  of  his  ward  upon  sufficient  pledges. 
Then  was  it,  upon  his  advice,  thought  meet  that  the 

Kinfif's    two    sons,  that   ta    t*\   mv     th*»    Dsaiinhin  and  the 
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King  their  father,  which  was   in    conclusion  brought 
to  pass* 

The  Cardinal,  lamenting  the  French  King's  calamity, 
and  die  Pope's  great  Adversity,  who  yet  remained  in  the 
castle  Angekl,  travailed  all  that  he  could*  with  the  King 
and  bis  council,  to  take  some  order  for  the  quietness  of 
them  both.     At  last,  as  divers  of  the  great  estates  and 
lords  of  the  counsel,  with  my  lady  Anne  lay  in  wait  to 
espy  a  convenient  time  and  occasion  to  take  the  Cardinal 
in  a  brake,  they  thought  it  now  a  necessary  time  jto  cause 
him  to  Jake  upon  him  the  King's  commission  to  travail 
beyond  ghe  seas  in  this  matter,  and  by  his  high  wit  to 
compass  a  perfect  peace  among  these  great  pnnces  and 
potentates ;  and  encouraging  him  thereunto,  alleged,  that 
it  was  more  meet  for  his  high  wit,  discretion,  and  authority, 
to  bring  so  weighty  a  matter  to  pass,  than  any  other  man 
within  this  realm.    Their  intent  was  none  other  than  to 
get  him  from  the  King  out  of  the  realm ;  tjien  might  they 
sufficiently  adventure,  by  the  help  of  their  chief  mistress, 
to  deprave  him  unto  the  King's  highness,  and  so  in  his 
absence  to  bring  him  into  displeasure  with  the  King, 
or  at  the  least  to  be  of  less  estimation.     This  matter  was 
so  handled,  that  the  Cardinal  was  commanded  to  prepare 
himself  for  this  journey,  which  he  took  upon  him ;  but 
whether  it  were  with  his  good  will  or  not,  I  am  not  able 
to  tell  yon.    This  I  know,  that  he  made  but  a  short 
abode,  after  the  resolution  thereof,  and  caused  all  things 
&>  be  prepared  onward  toward  his  journey.     And  every 
one  of  his  servants  was  appointed  to  attend  upon  him  in 
the  same. 

When  all  things  were  concluded,  and  for  this  noble 
ambassage  provided,  then  was  there  no  more  to  do  but  to 
advance  m  the  name  of  God.  My  lord  had  with  him  such 
of  the  lords  and  bishops  and  other  worthy  persons  as  were 
net  of  the  counsel  or  conspiracy. 

»  Then  inarched  he  forward  from  his  own  house  at  West* 


•  Tnese  intrigues.  Mi  which  the  Cardinal  bore  so  lam  ft  part  did  not 
redound  to  the  glory  of  his  country.  Our  merry  neighbours  even  then 
&r»r*anJ°  P**e  0Hr  diplomatic  inferiority  the  subject  of  their  ridicule. 
William  TiadaU,  in  hla  Practice  of  Popish  Prelate*,  referring  to  these 
events,  tells  us, "  the  Frenchmen  of  late  days  made  a  play  or  a  disguising 
vt  Par5s»  ln  "Bwa  the  Emperor  danced  with  the  Pope  and  the  French 
Kutt>  and  wearied  them,  the  King  of  England  sitting  on  a  high  bench,  and 
looking  on.  And  when  it  was  asked  why  he  danced  not,  il  was  answered. 
*m  be  sat  there  onlj  to  pap  the  mtotrcU  their  watte. 
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minster  through  all  London,  over  London  Bridge;  having 
before  him  a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  three  in  a  rani 
with  velvet  coats,  and  the  most  part  of  them  with  great 
chains  of  gold  about  their  necks. '  And  all  his  yeomen 
followed  him,  with  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  servants, 
all  in  orange-tawny  coats,  jvith  the  Cardinal's  hat,  and  a 
T.  and  C.  for  Thomas  Cardinal,  .embroidered  upon  all 
the  coats,  as  well  of  his  own  servants,  as  of  all  the  rest  of 
his  gentlemen's;  and  his  sumpter  mules,  which  were  40 
or  more  in  number.  And  when  all  his  carriages  and  carts 
and  other  of  his  train  had  passed  before,  be  rode  like  a 
Cardinal  very  sumptuously  with  the  rest  of  his  train,  on 
his  own  mpte,  with  his  spare  mule  and  spare  horse, 
trapped  in' crimson  velvet,  upon  velvet,  and  gilt  stirrups, 
following  turn.  And  before  him  he  had  bis  two  great 
crosses  of  silver,  his  two  great  pillars  of  silver,  Ae  King's 
broad  seal  of  £nglan<i,  and  bis  Cardinal's  hat,  and  a  gen- 
tleman carrying  his  cloak-bag,  which  was  made  of  fine 
scarlet,  altogether  embroidered  very  richly  with  gold, 
paving  in  it  a  cloak.  Jhxis  passed  he  forth  through 
London ;  and  every  day  on  his  journey  he  was  thus  fur- 
nished, having  his  harbingers  in  every  place,  which  pre- 
pared lodging  for  him  and  his  trjiin. 

[The  Cardinal  on  his  return  to  England  from  France] 
caused  to  be  assembled  in  the  star-chamber  all  the  noble- 
men, fudges,  and  justices  of  the  peace  of  every  shire 
throughout  England  that  were  in  Westminster-Hall  at 
that  present,  and  there  made  to  them  a  long  oration, 
declaring  to  them  the  cause  of  the  ambassage  into  France, 
and  bis  proceeding  tliere;  amongst  which  he  said, ''he 
had  concluded  such  an  amjjy  gni  friendship  is  never  was 
bedrid  of  in  this  realm  .before,  as  well  fcetween  the  King 
our  sovereign  lord  and  the  French  King,  with  a  perpetual 
peace,  which  shall  be  confirmed  jn  writing  eternally;  tested 
with  the  broad  seals  of  both  the  realms  graven  in  fine 
gold ;  affirming  further,  that  the  King  shall  receive  yearly 
nis  tribute  by  that  name  out  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy, 
with  all  the  costs  which  he  hath  sustained  in  the  wars. 
.And  also,  whereas  there  was  restraint  made  in  France  of 
the  French  Queen's  dowry,  whom  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
Jiad  married,  for  divers  years  during  the  wars,  it  was 
,  jftilly  concluded  that  she  sh~  ~,J  not  only  receive  |}ie  same 

'■"  again,  according  to  her  ji         ^ht,  but  also  thfc  arrears 

which  were  unpaid  during  tl  tint.    All  which'  thing? 
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.shall  fae  perfected  shortly  at  the  resort  of  the  ambassadors 
,out  of  France,  In  which  shall  be  such  a  great  number 
„of  noblemeu  and  gentlemen  to  conclude  the  same,  as 
•hath  not  been  seen  heretofore  repair  thither  out  of  one 
realm.  This  peace  thus  concluded,  there  shall  be  such 
an  amity  between  the  gentlemen  of  each  realm,  and 
intercourse  of  merchandise,  that.it  shall  seem  to  all  men, 
as  if  both  territories  were  but  one  monarchy*  Gentlemen 
may  travel  from  one  country  to  another  for  their  recrea- 
tion and  pastime;  then  merchants,  being  in  either  country 
arrived,  shall  be  assured  to  travel  about  their  affairs  in 
«peace  and  tranquillity :  so  that  this  realm  shall  joy  and 
prosper  for  ever.  Therefore  it  shall  be  well  done  of  all 
true  Englishmen  to  rejoice,  and  to  set  forth  the  .same, 
at  the  resort  of  this  great  ambassage,  both  in  .gesture  and 
entertainment,  that  it  mpy  be  an  occasion  unto  them, 
both  to  accept  the  same  in  good  part,  and  also  to  use  you 
with  the  semb.lahle,  and  make  of  the  same  a  noble  report 
in  their  countries.  Now,  my  masters,  I  beseech  you, 
and  require  you  on  the  King's  behalf,  that  you  shew 
yourselves  herein  as  Ipving  and  obedient  subjects,  wherein 
the  King  will  much  rejoice  at  your  towardness."  And 
here  he  ended  Jbjs  oration,  and  brake  up  the  coifrt,  and 
so  every  man  departed  his  several  way. 

This  great  Jdng  looked  for  ambassage  was  now  come 
over  with  a  great  retinue,  which  were  in  number  80 
persons  or  above  of  the  most  noblest  and  worthiest  gen- 
tlemen in  all  F/ance,  who  were  right  honourably  received 
from  place  to  place  after  their  arrival,  And  sq  conveyed 
through  London  Oct,  £0,  1^7,  lQ  the  JJishop's  palace 
there  in  Paul's  churchyard,  where  they  were  lodged,  or 
thereabouts,  for  the  time  of  their  abode.  To  whom 
divers  noblemen  resorted,  and  gave  them  divers  goodly 
presents ;  and  in  especial  the  mayor  and  city  of  London, 
as  wine,  sugar,  wax,  capons,  wild  fowl,  beasts,  muttons, 
and  other  necessary  tilings  in  great  abundance,  for  the 
expenses  of  their  house.  Then  resorted  they  on  the 
Sunday  unto  the  court  being  at  Greenwich,  and  were 
there  received  by  the  King's  majesty,  by  whom  they  were 
highly  entertained.  '  They  had  a  commission  to  establish 
the  King's  highness  in  the  order  of  France;  for  whom 
they  brought,  few  that  intent,  ^  collar  of  fine  gdljj,  with 
the  Michael  hanging  thereat,  and  robes  to  the  said  order 
appurtenant,  which  were  veiy  comely,  of  blue  velvet, 
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and  richly  embroidered :  wherein  I  saw  the  King  past 
into  his  closet,  and  after  in  die  same  apparel  at  mass 
beneath  in  his  chapel.  And  to  gratify  the  French  King 
for  his  great  honour  with  the  semblable,  he  sent  in- 
continent a  nobleman  of  the  order  here  in  England  with 
Garter  the  Herald  into  France  nnto  the  French  King, 
.to  establish  him  in  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  with  a 
aemblable  collar,  with  a  garter  and  robes  according  to 
the  same;  the  ambassadors  remaining  here  until  their 
return. 

All  things  being  then  concluded  concerning  the  per- 
petual peace,  it  was  determined  that  there  should  be 
solemn  mass  sung  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Paul's 
by  the  Cardinal,  the  King  being  present  at  the  same  in 
his  traverse.  To  the  performance  of  their  determination 
Jtnd  to  the  preparation  thereof,  there  was  made  a  gallery 
from  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  through  the 
body  of  the  same,  np  to  the  choir  door,  railed  on  every 
side,  upon  which  rails  stood  sweet  burning  perfumes. 
Then  the  King  and  my  lord  Cardinal,  with  their  whole 
train  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  went  upon  the  said 
gallery  into  the  choir,  and  so  to  the  high  altar  nnto  the 
traverse,  my  lord  Cardinal  preparing  himself  to  sing  the 
mass,  associated  with  84  Bishops  and  Abbots,  who 
attended  and  .served  him,  in  such  ceremonies  as  to  him 
were  then  due,  by  reason  of  his  legatine  prerogative. 

And  after  the  last  *agnus,  the  King  rose  out  of  his 
traverse  and  kneeled  upon  a  carpet  and  cushions  before 
the  high  altar ;  and  the  like  did  the  Grand  Master  of 
France :  the  chief  ambassador  that  represented  the  French 
King,  between  whom  my  lord  Cardinal  divided  die  blessed 
sacrament,  as  a  perfect  oath,  and  bond  of  security  of  the 
said  covenant  of  perpetual  peace.  That  done,  the  King 
resorted  again  to  his  traverse,  and  the  Grand  Master  to 
his.  This  mass  being  ended,  which  was  solemnly  song 
both  with  the  choir  of  the  same  church,  and  with  **"* 


•  The  book  of  ceremonies  (compiled  under  the  influence  of  thaBhtys 
Gardiner  and  Tonstall)  about  the  year  1540,  describimr  the  different  wrti 
«f  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  observes:  "Thensaith  the  Priest  '^j^g* 
Dti,**i  toUbpncula  mundu  *e.  advertising  as  of  Mrwtfects  of  Cbrnti 
passion ;  whereof  the  Jlrtt  is,  deliverance  from  the  misery  of  n  \  «* 
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King's  dispel,  my  lord  Cardinal  read  the  instrument  of 
peace  openly  before  the  King  and  all  other  both  French 
and  English,  and  there  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  the 
King  put  his  hand  to  the  seal  of  gold,  and  subscribed 
die  same  with  his  own  hand,  and  delivered  the  same  to 
the  Grand  Master  as  his  deed,  who  did  the  like;  and 
that  done  they  departed. 

And  the  King  rode  home  with  my  lord  Cardinal  to 
Westminster,  and  there  dined  with  the  Frenchmen,  pass* 
mg  all  the  day  after  in  consultation  about  weighty  matters 
as  to  the  conclusion  of  the  articles  of  perpetual  peace. 
The  King  then  departed  by  water  to  Greenwich. 

The  long  hid  and  secret  love  that  was  between  the 
King  and  Mrs.  Bulleine  broke  out  now,  and  the  matter 
was  disclosed  by  him  to  the  Cardinal,  whose  persuasion 
on  his  knees  long  before  to  the  King  to  the  contrary 
would  not  serve ;  the  King  was  so  affectioned  that  inclina- 
tion bare  place,  and  discretion  was  banished  for  the  time* 
My  lord  being  provoked  to  declare  his  opinion  in  the 
advancement  of  his  desired  purpose,  thought  it  not  meet 
to  wade  too  fa  alone,  or  to  give  his  hasty  judgment  or 
advice  in  so  weighty  a  matter,  but  desired  of  the  King 
licence  to  ask  counsel  of  men  of  learning,  both  in  the 
divine  and  civil  laws.  That  obtained,  he,  by  his  legantine 
authority,  sent  his  commission  out  for  all  the  Bishops  of 
this  realm,  that  were  learned  in  either  of  the  said  laws, 
or  held  in  high  estimation  for  their  prudent  counsel  and 
judgment  in  princely  affairs  of  long  experience. 

Then  assembled  these  noble  Prelates  at  Westminster 
before  my  lord  Cardinal,  as  well  ancient,  famous,  and 
notable  clerks  of  both  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, as  also  of  divers  Cathedral  Colleges  of  this  realm, 
reckoned  learned  in  the  determination  of  doubtful  matters. 
Then  was  the  King's  case  so  debated  from  day  to  day, 
that  it  was  to  the  learned  a  goodly  hearing,  but  in  the 
conclusion  as  it  seemed  to  me,  and  others,  the  ancient 
fathers  of  both  the  laws,  that  they  departed  with  a  judg- 
ment contrary  to  the  general  expectation.  I  heard  then 
die  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  famous  persons  among 
that  sort,  that  the  King's  case  was  too  obscure  for  any 
learned  man  to  discuss,  (the  points  therein  vfere  so  doubt* 
ful)  so  as  to  have  any  true  understanding  of  it.  And 
therefore  they  departed  without  any  resolution  or  judg- 
ment.   Then  in  this  assembly  of  Bishops  it  w$*  thought 
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most  expedient,  <that  the  King  should  first  send  out  his 
commissioners  into  all  the  Universities  of  Christendom, 
as  well  here  in  England,  as  into  foreign  regions,  to  have 
among  .them  his  grace's  case  argued  substantially,  and 
to  bring  .with  them  thence  the  very  definition  ojf  their 
opinions  in  the  same,  under  the  seals  of  every  University. 
That  for  this  time  was  their  determination,  and  so  allowed, 
that  divers  commissioners  were  immediately  appointed  to 
this  matter,  who  were  divided,  some  to  Oxford,  some  to 
Cambridge, '  some  to  Lovaine,  some  to  Paris,  some  Jo 
Orleans,  some  to  Bononye,  and  some  to  Padua,  and  so 
forth.  Although  these  commissioners  had  the  travail, 
yet  were  the  costs  and  charges  Jthe  King's:  which  were 
no  leas  than  great  and  notable  sums  of  money.  For  as  1 
heard  reported  (and  as  it  seemed  in  deed)  besides  tbe 
charges  of  the  embassy,  the  famous  and  most  notable 
persons,  and  in  especial  such  as  had  any  rule,  or  bad  the 
.custody  of  their  University  seals,  were  choked  by  tbe 
.commissioners  with  such  notable  sums  of  money,  that 
they  were  the  more  glad  to  agf ee  to  their  requests,  and  to 
grant  to  all  that  they  desired ;  by  means  whereof  all  the 
commissioners  returned  home  with  their  purpose  finished 
according  to  their  commission,  under  the  particular  seal 
of  every  several  University,  whereat  there  was  no  small 
joy  conceived  of  the  principal  persons  :  insomuch  as  the 
commissioners  were  not  only  ever  after  in  great  estimation, 
but  also  most  liberally  advanced  and  rewarded  far  beyond 
their  deserts.  Notwithstanding  they  prospered,  and  the 
matter  went  still  forward,  having  now  (as  they  thought) 
a  sure  staff  to  stand  by. 

These  proceedings  declared  to  my  lord  Cardinal,  he 
sent  again  for  the  Bishops,  to  whom  he  declared  the  effect 
and  travail  of  these  commissioners,  and  for  affirmance 
thereof,  shewed  them  the  instruments  pf  every  University* 
under  the  several  seals.  Then  this  matter  brought  to 
pass,  they  went  once  agaiq  to  consultation,  how  it  should 
.be  ordered  for  the  purpose.  It  was  then  thought  good 
and  concluded,  that  the  King  should  send  unto  the  Pope, 
declaring  the  opinions  of  those  Universities,  which  were 
jinanifestly  authorized  by  their  common  seals ;    to  the 


•  See  Barntfr  HM.  of  ike  Rtfc '  -,  wL  III.  p.  #1.    Appendix, 

Hvner's  Specimen  of  Errors,  p.  let's  Lift  of  fToltejf,  ?•«>? 

ftll  EpUtoiw,  vol.  I.  p.  238.  A.D.  1 
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which  it  Was  thought  that  the  corisent  of  these  Prelates  of 
this  realm  should  be  necessary  to  be  sent  also  thitfcr*' 
altogether  comprised  in  an  instrument,  sealed  with  all  their 
seals  annexed  to  the  instrument,  which  was  not  long  in1 
doing;  nor  was  long  after,  but  the  ambassadors  were 
assigned  to  travail  in  this  matter,  and  to  take  upon  them' 
this  journey  accordingly,  having  furthermore  certain  in- 
structions, among  which,  one  was  this:  that  if  the  Pope 
would  not  hereupon  agree  to  give  judgment  definitive  in 
the  King's  case,  then  to  require  another  commission  from 
his  holinesss  to  be  granted  under  leade  to  establish  a  court 
to  be  kept  in  England  for  that  purpose,  only  directed  to 
my  lord  Cardinal  and  Legate  of  England,  and  to  the 
Cardinal  Campaigne  [Campegio]  (who  was  then,  although 
he  were  a  stranger,  Bishop  of  Bath,*  the  which  the  King' 
gave  him  at  a  certain  time,  being  an  ambassador  from*  the 
Pope,)  to- determine  and  justly  to  judge  according  to  their 
conscience  and  discretions.  To  the  which  after  long  suit 
made,-  and  the  good  will  of  the  said  Cardinal  by  fair 
promises  obtained  to  travel  into  England,  the  Pope  , 
granted  their  suit:  This  done,  they  returned  to  the  King, 
relating  to  him,  that  now  his  grace's  pleasure  and  purpose 
should  be  brought  substantially  to  pass,  being  never  more 
likely,  considering  the  state  of  both  the  judges. 

Long  was  the  expectation  on  all  sides  for  the  coming 
of  this  legate  from  Rome,  with  his  commission.  After 
very  long  desire  this  legate  arrived  in  Eughmd,  and  being 
sore  vexed  with  the  disease  of  the  gout,  was  constrained 
by  force  thereof  to  make  a  long  journey  'or'ever  he  came 
to  London;  who  would  have  been  most  solemnly  received 
at  Blackheath,  and  so  with  triumph  conveyed  to  London, 
but  his  desire  was  such,  that  he  would  not  so  be  enter- 
tained with  pomp  and  vain  glory ;  and  therefore  suddenly 
came  to  his  house  without  Temple-Bar,  called  then  Bath- 
place,,  where  he  was  lodged,  which  was  furnished  with  all 
manner  of  stuff  and  implements  of  my  lord's  provision. 

So  then  after  some  deliberation  in  the  ordering,  of  the 
King's  matters,  and  his  commission  and  the  articles  of  his 
ambassage  seen,  read;  and  digested,  it  was  determined 


of  Salisbury. „,„..  w 

that  See,  part  L  p.  283.—Kdit. 
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that  the  Kin^  And  the  Queen,  his  just  wife,  shofttd  be 
lodged  at  Bridewell.  And  then  iu  die  Black-Friars,  a 
certain  place  was  there  appointed  most  convenient  for  die 
King  and  Queen's  repair  to  the  court,  there  to  be  kept  for 
the  disputation  and  determination  of  the  case,  whereat 
these  two  legates  sat  judges ;  before  whom  the  King  and 
Queen  were  summoned  to  appear,  which  was  a  strange 
sight,  and  the  newest  device  that  ever  was  read  or  beard 
of  before,  in  any  region,  story,  or  chronicle,  a  King  and 
a  Queen  to  be  constrained  by  process  compellatory  to 
appear  in  any  court  as  common  persons,  to  abide  the 
judgments  and  decrees  of  their  own  subjects. 

There  was  a  court  erected  in  Black- Friars  in  Loudon, 
whereat  sat  these  two  Cardinals  for  judges.  Now  I  will 
set  you  out  the  manner  and  order  of  the  said  court  First, 
there  was  a  court  planted  with  tables  and  benches,  iu 
manner  of  a  consistory,  one  seat  raised  higher  (for  the 
judges  to  sit  in)  than  the  other  were.  Then  as  it  were  in 
the  midst  of  die  said  judges,  aloft  above  them  three* 
degrees  high,  was  a  cloth  of  state  hanged,  with  a  chair 
royal  under  the  same,  wherein  sat  the  King ;  and  beside 
him,  some  distance  from  him,  sat  the  Queen ;  and  under 
the  judges  feet  sat  the  scribes,  and  other  necessary  officers, 
for  the  execution  of  the  process,  and  other  things  apper- 
taining to  such  a  court.  The  chief  scribe  was  Dr.  Stevens, 
[Stephen  Gardiner]  after  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;*  and  the 
apparitor,  who  was  called  Doctor  of  the  court,  was  one 
Cooke,  most  commonly  called  Cooke  of  Winchester. 
Then  before  the  King  and  judges,  within  the  court,  sat  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Warham,  and  all  the  other 
Bishops.  Then  stood  at  both  ends  within,  the  counsellors 
learned  in  the  spiritual  laws,  as  well  the  King's  as  the 


*  See  his  Life  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  Bishop  Gardiwf 
was  next  in  succession  in  the  See  of  Winchester  to  Wobey.  Edit.-- 
He  was  at  this  time  ia  great  estimation  with  Wolsey.  In  letters  tod 
other  documents  of  this  period  he  is  often  called  Dr.  Steven*.  Granger 
in  ?ol.  tii.  of  Burnet's  HUt.  of  the  Reformation,  p.  335,  Appendix,  inti- 
mates that  this  was  a  colloquial  vulgarism;  '*as  Stephen  Gsraeorr 
was  vulgarly  Mr.  &tamj,  in  Wolsey's  Letter."  The  Bishop  hhaidl 
in  his  declaration  of  his  Articles  against  George  Joye,  A.D.  1546,  fol.3, 
6,  of  the  4to.  edition,  thus  speaks  of  it  *  "i  book,  wherein  he  wrote. 
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Queen's.  The  doctors  of  law  for  the  King  were  Dr,Samp- 
son,  after  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Bell,  after  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  with  divers  others:  and  procurators  in  the 
same  law,  on  that  side,  was  Dr.  Peter,  after  chief  Secre- 
tary, and  Dr.  Tregonwell,  with  divers  others. 

Now  on  die  other  side  there  was  a  counsel  for  the 
Queen  standing  there ;  that  is  to  say,  Dr.  Fisher,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  and  Dr.  Standishe,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
two  notable  divines,  and  in  especial  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, a  very  godly  man ;  for  whose  death  many  noble 
clerks  and  good  men  lamented,  who  lost  his  head  for  this 
cause,  Vre  it  was  ended  on  Tower-Hill.  There  was  also 
another  ancient  Doctor  called  Ridley,  a  very  small  person 
of  stature,  but  a  great  and  an  excellent  clerk  in  divinity. 
Thus  was  the  court  ordered  and  furnished. 

The  judges  commanded  the  crier  to  proclaim  silence, 
whilst  their  commission  was  read  both  to  the  court  and  to 
the  people  assembled.  That  done,  then  the  scribes  com- 
manded the  crier  to  call  the  King  by  the  name  of  "  King 
Henry  of  England,  come  into  the  court,"  and  with  that 
the  King  answered  and  said,  "  Here."  Then  called  be 
the  Queen,  "  Katherine  Queen  of  England,  come  into 
the  court,"  who  made  no  answer  thereto,  but  rose  incon- 
tinent out  of  her  chair  wherein  she  sat,  and  because  she 
could  not  come  to  the  King  directly,  for  the  distance 
severed  between  them,  she  took  pains  to  go  about  the 
court,  and  came  to  the  King,  kneeling  down  at  his  feet 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  court  and  people,  and  said  in  effect 
these  words,  &c.  [Here  follows  her  speech,  but  as  it 
belongs  to  history  rather  than  biography,  it  is  here 
omitted.] 

This  strange  case  went  forward  from  court  to  court, 
until  it  came  to  the  judgment,  so  that  every  man  expected 
it  would  be  given  the  next  court  day.  At  which  day  the 
King  came  thither,  and  sat  down  in  a  chair  within  a  door 
in  the  end  of  the  gallery  which  opened  directly  against  the 
judgment  seat,  to  hear  the  judgment  given ;  at  which 
time  all  their  proceedings  were  openly  read  in  latin. 
That  done,  the  King's  counsel  at  the  bar  called  for  judg- 
ment With  that  quoth  Cardinal  Campaigne,  "  I  will 
not  give  judgment  till  1  have  made  relation  to  the  Pope 
of  all  our  proceedings,  whose  counsel  and  commandment 
in  this  case  I  will  observe*  The  matter  is  too  high  for  us 
to  give  any  hasty  judgment,  considering  the  highness  of 
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the  persons/  and  die  doubtful  occasions  alleged,  tfnjfaW 
whose  commissioners  we  be,  under  whose  authority  we* 
sit/  &c.     Wherefore,  I  will  adjourn  this  court,  for  thfc 
time,  according  to  the  order  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
whence  our  jurisdiction  is  derived,  &c. 

This  matter  continued  thus  ar  long  season,  and  my  lord 
Cardinal  was  in  disple&ute  with  the  Ring,  for  that 
the  matter  in- his  suit  took  no  better  success  to  his  pur- 
pose :  notwithstanding,  my  lord  excused  himself  by  his 
commission,  which  gave  him  no  authority  to  proceed  to 
judgment  without  knowledge  of  the  Pope,  who  reserved 
the  same  to  himself. 

.  At  last  tbey  were  advertised  by  their  post,  that  die 
Pope  would  take  deliberation  in  die  matter,  until  his' 
courts  opened,  which  should  not  be  before  Bartholomew- 
tide  next.  The  King  considering  the  same  too  long 
before  it  should  be  determined,  thought  it  good  to  send 
an  ambassador  to  the  Pope,  to  persuade  with  him  to 
shew  such  honourable  favour  to  his  majesty,  that  the 
matter  might  sooner  be  ended  than  it  was  like  to  be,  or 
else  at  the  next  court  to  rule  the  matter  over,  according 
to  bis  request. 

To  this  embassy  was  appointed  Dr.  Stephen  Gardiner, 
then  called  Dr.  Stephens,  secretary  to  the  King,  after-' 
warder  Bishop  of  Winchester.  This  Dr.  Stephens  went 
thither,  and  there  tarried  till  the  latter  end  of  summer,  as 
ye  shall  hear  hereafter. 

Then  the  King  commanded  the  Queen  to  be  removed 
out  of  the  court,  and  sent  to  another  place;  and  hi* 
highness  rode  in  progress  with  Mrs.  Anne  Bulteine  in  hirf 
company  all  that  season. 

It  was  so  that  die  Cardinal  Campaign*  made  suit  to 
be  discharged,  that  he  might  return  to  Rome.  Then  it 
chanced  that  Mr.  Secretary  was  returned  home  thence ; 
whereupon  it  was  concluded  that  Cardinal  Campaigne 
should  come  to  the  King  at  Grafton,  Norts.,  and  be 
conducted  by  my  lord  Cardinal.  And  so  they  took  their 
journey  from  the  moor  thitherward,  and  were  lodged  the 
iirst  night  at  a  town  in  Bedfordshire,  called  Leighton- 
Bussard,  in  the  parsonage  there,  being  Dr.  Chamber's 
benefice,  the  King's  physician.  And  thence  they  rode 
the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  to  Grafton;  before  whose" 
coming,  there  rose  divers  -  "  'ans  in  the  court,  that  the' 
King  would  not  speak  with  >rd  Cardinal ;  whereupon" 

were  laid  many  great  wage 
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These  two  Prelates  being  come  to  the  gates  of  the 
court,  alighted  from  their  horses,  supposing  they  Bhould 
have  been  received  by  the  head  officers  of  the  household ; 
howbeit  it  fell  out  nothing  so.  Nevertheless,  for  as 
much  as  Cardinal  Campaigne  was  but  a  stranger,  the 
said  officers  met  him,  with  their  white  staves  in  their 
hands,  in  the  base  court,  and  so  conveyed  him  to  his 
lodging  prepared  for  him  only.  And  after  my  lord  bad 
brought  him  to  his  lodging,  he  departed  thinking  to  have 
gone  likewise  directly  to  his  chamber,  as  he  was  wont  to 
do.  Then  it  was  told  him,  that  he  had  no  chamber 
nor  lodging  appointed  him  in  the  court.  Being  astonished 
with  this  news,  Sir  Henry  Norris,  then  groom  of  the 
stole  to  the  King,  came  unto  him,  desiring  his  grace  to 
take  his  chamber  for  the  time,  until  another  might  be 
provided  for  him.  "  For  Sir,  I  assure  you,"  quoth  be, 
"here  is  very  little  room  in  this  house  for  the  King, 
therefore  I  beseech  your  grace  to  accept  mine  for  the 
season."  And  therewith  my  lord,  thanking  him  for  his 
gentleness,  went  straight  to  Mr.  N  orris's  chamber,  where 
he  shifted  his  riding  apparel ;  and  in  the  mean  while, 
being  thus  in  his  chamber,  divers  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  being  his  loving  friends,  came  to  welcome 
faun  to  the  court,  by  whom  my  lord  was  advertised  of  all 
things  touching  the  King's  favour  or  displeasure  towards 
him ;  which  did  him  no  small  pleasure ;  for  being 
astonished  of  the  cause  of  the  King's  displeasure,  he 
was  the  more  ready  to  make  his  excuse  against  the  same. 

Then  was  my  lord  advertised  that  he  should  prepare 
himself  to  go  into  the  chamber  of  presence,  there  to 
attend  the  King's  coming,  who  was  disposed  there  to 
talk  with  him.  The  other  Cardinal  came  into  my  lord's 
chamber,  and  both  together  went  into  the  said  chamber 
of  presence,  where  the  lords  of  the  council  stood  all  in 
row  in  order  along  the  chamber.  My  lord  Cardinal 
putting  off  bis  cap,  spake  to  every  of  them  most  gently,  and 
so  did  they  no  less  to  him :  at  which  time  the  chamber 
was  furnished  with  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  others,, 
that  expected  the  meeting,  countenance,  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  King  towards  my  lord  Cardinal. 

Then  immediately  after  the  King  came  into  the 
chamber  of  presence;  and  standing  under  the  cloth  of 
state,  my  lord  Cardinal  took  Cardinal  Campaigne  by  the 
hand,  and  kneeled  down  before  the  King,  but  what  he 
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said  unto  him  I  know  not:  nevertheless  the  King,  as 
amiably  as  ever  he  did  before,  stooped  down,  and  with 
both  his  hands  took  him  up,  and  after  took  him  aside  by 
die  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  window,  where  he  talked 
with  him. 

Then,  to  behold  die  countenance  of  the  noblemen  and 
others  that  had  made  their  wagers,  it  would  have  made 
you  smile ;  and  especially  of  those  that  laid  their  money, 
that  the  King  would  not  speak  with  him.  Thus  were  they 
deceived.  The  King  was  in  earnest  and  long  commu- 
nication with  him,  in  so  much  that  I  might  hear  the  King 
say,  "How  can  that  be;  is  not  this  your  own  hand? 
and  pulled  a  letter  or  writing  out  of  his  bosom,  and 
shewed  the  same  to  my  lord :  and  as  I  perceived  my  lord 
answered  the  same,  that  die  King  had  no  more  to  say,  but 
said  to  hhn,  *  My  lord  go  to  dinner,  and  call  my  lords 
here  to  keep  you  company ;  and  after  dinner  I  will  come 
to  you  again ;  and  then  we  will  commune  further  with 
you ;"  and  so  departed,  and  dined  himself  that  day,  with 
Mrs.  Anne  Bulleine  in  her  chamber. 

Then  was  there  set  up  in  the  chamber  of  presence  a 
table  for  my  lord,  and  other  lords  of  the  counsel,  where 
they  dined  together,  sitting  at  dinner  and  communing  of 
divers  matters.  "  The  King  should  do  well,"  quoth  my 
lord  Cardinal,  "  to  send  his  Bishops  and  Chaplains  home 
to  their  cures  and  benefices."  "  Yea,  Mary/'  quoth  mr 
Lord  of  Norfolk,  *  and  so  it  were  meet  for  you  to  do 
also."  "  1  should  be  well  content  therewith,"  quoth  my 
Lord,  "  if  it  were  the  King's  pleasure  to  licence  me 
with  his  grace's  favour,  to  go  to  my  benefice  at  Win- 
chester." "  Nay,"  quoth  my  Lord  of  Norfolk,  to 
your  benefice  at  York,  whereat  is  your  greatest  honoar 
and  charge."  *  Even  as  it  shall  please  the  King,  quoth 
my  lord  Cardinal,  and  so  fell  into  other  matters.  For 
the  lords  were  loath  he  should  be  so  near  the  King  as  to 
continue  at  Winchester.  Immediately  after  dinner  they 
fell  to  counsel  until  the  waiters  had  dined. 

And  as  I  heard  it  reported  by  them  that  waited Ion  to 
King  at  dinner,  Mrs.  Anne  Bulleine  was  much  oftendea, 
as  far  as  she  durst,  that  the  Kin$  so  gendy  entertained 
the  Cardinal,  saying,  as  she  sat  with  the  King  at  dinner. 
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sweetheart  ?"  quoth  the  King.  "  Forsooth/'  quoth  she, 
"  there  is  not  a  man  withiu  all  your  realm  worth  £5. :" 
(meaning  a  loan  which  the  King  had  of  his  subjects.) 
"  Well,"  quoth  the  King,  "as  for  that, there  was  in  him 
no  blame;  for  I  know  that  matter  better  than  you,  or 
any  other."  "  Nay,  Sir,"  quoth  she,  "  besides  that 
what  things  hath  he  wrought  within  this  realm  to  your 
great  slandei  ?  There  is  never  a  nobleman  but  if  he 
had  done  half  so  much  as  he  hath  done,  he  were  welt 
worthy  to  lose  his  head.  Yea,  if  my  lord  of  Norfolk, 
my  lord  of  Suffolk,  my  lord  my  father,  or  any  other 
nobleman  within  your  realm,  had  done  much  less  than  he 
hath  done,  they  should  have  lost  their  fcpads  'ere  this."  « 
"  Then  I  perceive,"  quoth  the  King,  "  you  are  not  the 
Cardinal's  friend  ?"  "  Why,  Sir,"  saith  she,  «  I  have  no 
cause  nor  any  that  loveth  you ;  no  more  has  your  grace 
if  you  consider  well  his  doings." 

By  that  time  the  waiters  took  up  the  table,  and  so 
ended  their  communication.  Now  ye  may  perceive  how 
the  old  malice  began  to  kindle,  and  to  be  set  on  fire, 
which  was  as  much  provoked  by  his  ancient  enemies. 

After  Cardinal  Campaigne  was  departed,  Michaelmas 
term  drew  on,  against  which  time  my  lord  Cardinal  re- 
sorted unto  his  house  at  Westminster;*  and  when  the 
term  began  he  went  into  the  hall  in  such  like  *ort  and 
gesture  as  he  accustomed  most  commonly  to  do,  and  sat 
in  the  chancery,  being  than  chancellor.  After  which  day 
he  never  sat  more !  The  next  day  be  tarried  at  home, 
expecting  the  coming  of  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Nor- 
folk,  who  came  not  that  day;  but  the  next  day  they 
came  thither  unto  him,  and  declared  the  King's  pleasure, 
wich   was  that   he  should   surrender  and   deliver    up 

if'  £r6at  Seal  *nto  *^r  hand**  and  depart  unto  Esher ; 
which  was,  an  house  situate  nigh  Hampton  court,  be- 
gging to  the  Bishopric  of  Winchester.  The  Cardinal 
demanded  of  them  their  commission  that  gave  them  such 
authority  so  to  do;  they  answered  him  that  they  were 
sufficient  commissioners,  and  had  authority  to  do  no  less 
by  the  King's  mouth.  Notwithstanding  he  would  in  no 
wse  agree  to  their  saying  in  that  behalf  without  further 

tJ  JKitboilyj.WIla  •■IW  York-place,  and  bad  been  for  some  centuries 
itiiSSSf  ncej0f  ^e  Archbishops  of  York.  It  thenceforth  became  a  royal 
KMdeace  under  the  name  of  WhitehaU.--EDiT.  J 
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knowledge  of  their  authority,  saying,  that  as  for  die  great 
seal  it  was  delivered  him  by  the  King's  person  to  enjoy 
the  ministration  thereof,  with  the  post  of  chancellor,  for 
the  term  of  his  life,  whereof  for  his  surety  he  had  the 
King's  letters  patent  to  shew.  Which  matter  was  greatly 
debated  between  him  and  the  Dukes,  with  many  great 
and  heinous  words,  all' which  he  took  in  patience,  inso- 
much that  the  Dukes  were  fain  to  depart  again  without 
their  purpose  at  that  time,  and  rode  to  Windsor  to  the 
King  from  whence  they  came.  And  what  report  they 
made  I  am  uncertain ;  howbeit  the  next  day  they  returned 
from  Windsor  from  the  King,  bringing  with  them  the 
King's  letters,     p 

Then  my  lord  delivered  unto  them  the  great  seal,  and 
was  content  to  obey  the  King's  command,  and  to  depart, 
simply  taking  with  him  nothing  but  only  certain  provision 
for  his  house;  saying,  that  die  King  intended  to  come 
thither  within  two  or  three  days. 

And  after  long  talk  between  him  and  the  Dukes  they 
departed  with  the  great  seal  of  England  unto  Windsor, 
and  brought  the  same  unto  the  King.  Then  went  my 
lord  Cardinal,  and  called  his  officers  before  him,  and 
took  account  of  them  for  all  such  stuff  and  things  whereof 
they  had  charge. 

Then  he  prepared  to  depart  by  water.  And  befow 
his  going,  Sir  William  Gascoigne  bis  treasurer,  came  unto 
him,  to  whom  he  gave  among  other  the  charge  of  the 
delivery  of  his  goods  to  the  King ;  Sir  William  said  to 
the  Cardinal,  then  being  his  lord  and  master,  "  Sir,  I  am 
•orry  for  your  grace,  for  ye  shall  go  straightway  to  tbs 
Tower,  as  I  heard  say."  "  Is  this  the  good  counsel  and 
comfort,"  quoth  my  lord  Cardinal  unto  him,  "  that  yoa 
can  give  your  master  in  adversity  ?  It  has  always  been 
your  natural  inclination  to  be  very  light  of  credit,  and 
much  more  light  of  reporting  lies.  1  would  you  should 
know,  Sir  William,  and  all  these  reporters  that  it  ti 
untrue,  for  I  never  deserved  to  come  there;  ^^"KJJ? 
hath  pleased  the  King  to  take  my  house  ready  furnished 
for  his  pleasure  at  this  time.  I  would  all  the  world  knew 
that  I  have  nothing,  but  it  is  Am  of  right,  for  by  him,  m 
of  him  I  have  received  all  that  I  have ;  therefore  it  is  of 
convenience  and  reason  that  I  render  unto  his  majesty 
the  same  again  with  all  my  heart.  Therefore  go  pur 
ways,  and  attend  weU  to  yc  rge-"     And  there  wtW 
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he  made  him  ready  to  ride ;  and  then  with  his  train  of 
gentlemen  and  yeomen,  which  was  no  small  number,  he 
took  his  barge  at  his  privy  -stairs,  and  so  went  by  water 
to  Putney.  At~the  taking  whereof  there  were  on  the 
Thames,  boats  filled  with  people  of  London,  expecting  die 
Cardinal's  departing  by  water,  supposing  that  he  should 
have  gone  to  the  Tower,  whereat  they  joyed  very  much. 
When  he  was  with  all  his  train  arrived  at  Putney,  being 
upon  die  land,  he  took  his  mule,  and  every  man  to  then- 
horses.  And  riding  not  past  a  pair  of  butt  lengths  he 
espied  a  gentlemen  come  riding  in  post  down  the  hill  in 
the  town  of  Putney,  and  demanding  of  .his  gentlemen 
about  him  who  he  was  that  came  riding  down  so  fast, 
u  Forsooth  Sir,"  quoth  they,  "  it  is  Mr.  Norris  as  it 
seemeth  to  us."  And  by  and  by  he  came  to  my  lord 
saluting  him,  and  said,  "  Sir,  the  King's  majesty  com* 
mendeth  him  unto  you,  and  commanded  me  to  shew  you 
that  you  be  as  much  in  his  favour  as  ever  you  were, 
and  so  shall  be.  Therefore  he  would  that  you  should  be 
of  good  cheer,  and  take  no  thought  for  ye  shall  not  lack. 
And  although  he  hath  done  thus  unkindly  towards  you, 
it  is  more  for  the  satisfying  of  some  than  for  any  indigna- 
tion :  and  yet  you  know  well  he  is  able  to  recotnpence 
you  again,  and  to  restore  you  to  twice  so  much ;  and 
thus  he  bade  me  that  I  should  shew  you,  and  willed  me 
to  bid  you  to  take  all  this  matter  in  patience.  And,  Sir, 
for  my  part  I  trust  to  see  you  in  better  estate  than  ever 
you  were."  But  when  he^  had  heard  Mr.  Norris  report 
the  good  and  comfortable  words  of  the  King,  he  quickly 
lighted  off  his  mule,  all  alone,  as  tho'  he  had  been  the 
youngest  amongst  us,  and  immediately  kneeled  down  in 
the  dirt  upon  both  his  knees,  holding  up  his  hands  for 
joy  of  the  King's  most  comfortable  message.  Mr.  Norri* 
alighted  also  espying  him  so  soon  on  his  knees,  and 
kneeled  by  him,  and  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  asked 
how  he  did,  calling  upon  him  to  credit  his  message* 
"  Mr.  Norris,"  quoth  he,  "  when  I  consider  the  joyful 
news  you  have  brought  to  me  I  could  do  no  less  than 
greatly  rejoice.  Your  words  pierced  my  heart,  that  the 
sudden  joy  surmounted  my  memory,  having  no  regard  or 
respect  to  the  place,  but  I  thought  it  my  duty  in  the 
same  place  where  I  received  this  comfort,  to  land  and 
praise  God  upon  my  knees,  and  most  humbly  to  render 
to  my  sovreign  lord  my  thanks  for  the  same," 
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And  as  he  was  thus  talking  upon  his  knees  to  Mr. 
Norris,  he  would  have  pulled  off  a  velvet  night  cap 
which  he  wore  under  his  black  hat,  and  scarlet  cap,  bat 
he  could  not  undo  the  knot  under  his  chin;  wherefore 
with  violence  he  rent  the  laces  of  his  cap,  and  pulled  his 
said  cap  from  his  head,  and  kneeled  bare  headed.  And 
this  done  he  rose  up  and  mounted  his  mule,  and  so  rode 
forth  up  the  high  way  in  the  town  talking  with  Mr. 
Norris.  And  when  he  came  unto  Putney  Heath,  where 
Mr.  Norris  should  depart  from  him,  Mr  Norris  gave 
him  a  ring  of  gold  with  a  stone,  and  said  unto  him  that 
the  King  sent  him  the  same  for  a  token  of  good  will, 
"  which  ring,"  quoth  he,  "  the  King  saith  you  know 
very  well."  It  was  the  privy  token  between  the  King 
and  him  when  the  King  would  have  any  especial  thing 
sped  at  his  hands.*  Then  said  he  to  Mr.  Norris,  "  if 
1  were  lord  of  a  realm  the  one  half  were  too  small  a 
reward  to  give  you  for  your  pains,  and  good  news.  But, 
good  Mr.  Norris,  consider  with  me  that  I  have  nothing 
left  me  but  my  clothes  upon  my  back.  Therefore  I 
shall  desire  you  to  take  this  small  reward  at  my  hands ; 
which  was  a  little  chain  of  gold  made  like  a  bottle  chain, 
with  a  cross  of  gold,  wherein  was  a  piece  of  the  Hohf 
Cross,  which  he  continually  wore  about  his  neck  next 
his  body;  and  said  futhermore,  "  Master  Norris,  I  assure 
you  when  I  was  in  prosperity,  although  it  seem  but  small 
in  value,  yet  I  would  not  gladly  have  departed  with  the 
same  for  .£1,000.  Therefore  1  shall  require  you  to  take 
it  in  good  worth,  and  to  wear  it  about  your  neck  con- 
tinually for  my  sake,  and  to  remember  me  to  the  King 
when  ye  shall  see  opportunity,  unto  whose  highness  I 
shall  most  instantly  require  you  to  have  me  most  humbly 
commended ;  for  whose  charitable  disposition  to  me  I 
can  but  pray  for  the  preservation  of  his  royal  estate. 


the  Cardinal  with  hopes  of  restoration  to  the  royal  f^jj**  *SS 
promt  his  piepariM  his  defence  in  the  prosecution i  inst  toted  agm* 
Cm.    Had  the  (Cardinal  not  been  thus  inspired  with  fallacious .hoj»,  £ 

»»   l j:i_   j~^...j-j    is .»u  u   #*»«  nrrulnrtinn   of  iut  Ring' 
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I  am  his  obedient  subject,  his  poor  chaplain,  and  bead- 
man,  and  so  will  be  during  my  life ;  accounting  myself 
nothing,  nor  to  have  any  thing  but  only  of  him  and  by 
him;  whom  I  have  justly  and  truly  served  to  the  best  of 
my  gross  wit/'  And  with  that  he  took  Master  N orris  by 
the  hand  bare  headed,  and  so  departed.  And  when  he 
was  gone  but  a  small  distance  he  returned  again,  and 
causal  Mr.  N orris  to  be  called  to  him.  When  Mr. 
Norris  was  returned  he  said  unto  him,  "  I  am  sorry  that 
1  have  no  token  to  send  unto  the  King.  But  if  you  will 
at  my  request  present  the  King  with  this  pool'  fool,  I 
trust  he  will  accept  him,  for  he  is  for  a  nobleman's 
pleasure,  forsooth,  worth  £  1,000." 

So  Mr.  Norris  took  the  fool ;  with  whom  my  lord  was 
fain  to  send  six  of  his  tallest  yeomen  to  help  him  to 
couvey  the  fool  to  the  court ;  for  the  poor  fool  took  on 
like  a  tyrant  rather  than  he  would  have  departed  from  my 
lord.  Notwithstanding  they  conveyed  him  away,  and  so 
brought  him  to  the  court,  where  the  King  received  him 
very  gladly.  After  departure  of  Master  Norris  with  his 
token  to  the  King  my  lord  rode  straight  to  Esher,  where 
my  lord  and  his  family  continued  the  spate  of  three  or 
four  weeks  without  either  beds,  sheets,  table  clothes,  or 
dishes  to  eat  their  meat  in,  or  wherewith  to  buy  any. 
Howbeit  there  was  good  provision  of  all  kinds  of  victuals, 
and  of  drink,  as  beer  and  wine,  whereof  there  was  plenty. 
My  lord  was  compelled  of  necessity  to  borrow  of  Mr. 
Arundel  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  plate  and  dishes, 
both  to  drink  in,  and  to  eat  his  meat  in.  Thus  my  lord 
with  his  family  continued  in  this  strange  state  until  after 
All-ballow's  tide. 

Upon  All-hallow's  day  after  my  lord  had  supped,  and 
all  men  were  gone  to  bed,  about  midnight,  one  of  the 
porters  came  to  my  chamber  door,  and  knocked  there  to 
wake  me.  And  being  once  awake,  and  perceiving  who 
was  there,  I  asked  him  what  he  would  have  at  that  time 
of  the  night?  "Sir,"  quoth  he,  "there  be  a  great 
number  of  horsemen  at  the  gate  that  would  come  rn, 
saying  that  it  is  Sir  John  Russel,  and  so  it  appears  by 
his  voice ;  and  what  is  your  pleasure  that  1  should  do?!' 
"  Mary,"  quoth  I,  "  go  down  again,  and  make  a  great 
fire  in  your  lodge  until  I  come  to  dry  them ;"  for  it  rained 
all  that  night  most  vehemently.  Then  I  arosa,  and  made 
»e  ready,  and  put  on  my  night  gown,  and  came  to  the 
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gates,  and  asked  who  was  there.  With  that  Mr.  Rone! 
spake  to  me,  whom  I  knew  right  well,  and  caused  the 
gates  to  be  set  open,  and  let  them  all  come  in,  who 
were  wet  to  the  very  skin.  I  caused  Mr*  Russel  to  go 
into  the  porter's  lodge  to  the  fire  to  dry  him ;  and  he 
shewed  me  that  he  was  come  from  the  King  unto  my  lord 
in  message,  with  whom  he  required  me  to  speak,    "  Sir,0 

Juoth  I,  "  1  trust  your  news  be  good."  "  Yea,  and  so 
promise  you  on  my  fidelity ;  and  to  tell  him  that  I 
have  brought  him  such  news  as  will  please  him  right 
well."  "  Well  then  I  will  go,"  quoth  I,  "  and  wake 
him,  and  cause  him  to  rise."  1  went  incontinent  to  my 
lord's  chamber  door,  and  knocked  there,  so  that  my  lord 
spake  to  me,  and  asked  me  what  I  would  have.  I  told 
him  of  the  coming  of  Sir  John  Russel ;  and  then  be 
called  up  to  him  one  of  his  grooms  to  let  me  in ;  and 
when  I  was  come  to  him,  I  told  him  again  of  the  journey 
that  Sir  John  Russel  had  taken  that  troublesome  night. 
"  I  pray  God  all  be  for  the  best,"  quoth  he.  "  Yes, 
Sir,"  quoth  I,  "  he  shewed  me,  and  so  bade  me  tell  you 
that  he  had  brought  such  news  as  you  would  greatly 
rejoice  at."  "  Well  then,"  quoth  he,  "  God  be  praised ; 
and  welcome  be  his  grace  !  Go  ye  and  fetch  bim  to  me, 
and  by  that  time  I  will  be  ready  to  talk  with  him." 

Then  I  returned  into  the  lodge,  and  brought  Mr. 
Russel  thence  unto  my  lord,  who  had  cast  about  him  his 
night  gown.  And  when  Mr.  Russel  was  come  before 
him,  he  most  humbly  reverenced  him  upon  his  knees ; 
whom  my  lord  stooped  unto  and  took  him  up,  and  bade 
him  welcome.  "  Sir,"  quoth  he,  "  the  King  com- 
mendeth  him  unto  you,"  and  delivered  him  a  great  ring 
of  gold  with  a  turquois  for  a  token ;  "  and  willed  me  to 
bid  you  be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  loveth  you  as  well  as 
ever  he  did,  and  is  sorry  for  your  trouble,  and  his  mrnd 
runneth  much  upon  you.  Insomuch  that  before  his  grace 
sat  down  to  supper  he  called  me  unto  him,  and  desired 
me  to  take  the  pains  secretly  to  visit  you,  and  to  comfort 
you  to  the  best  of  my  power.  And,  Sir,  I  have  had  the 
sorest  journey  for  so  little  a  way  that  ever  1  had  to  my 
remembrance." 

My  lord  thanked  him  for  his  pains  and  good  news,  and 
demanded  of  him  if  he  had  supped ;  and  he  said  "  Nay/* 
"  Well  then,"  quoth  my  lord,  "  cause  the  cooks  to  pro* 
vide  some  meat  for  him!  and  cause  a  chamber  to  be 
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provided  for  him,  that  he  may  take  his  rest  awhile  upon 
a  bed."  All  which  command  I  fulfilled,  and  in  the 
mean  time  my  lord,  and  Master  Russel  were  in  secret 
communication ;  and  in  the  end,  Master  Russel  went  to 
his  chamber,  taking  his  leave  of  my  lord,  and  said  he 
would  tarry  but  a  while  for  he  would  be  at  the  court  of 
Greenwich  again  before  day;  and  would  not  for  anything 
that  it  were  known  that  he  had  been  with  my  lord  that 
night  And  so  being  in  his  chamber  having  a  small 
repast,  he  rested  him  a  while  upon  a  bed,  while  hi* 
servants  supped  and  dried  themselves,  and  that  done, 
incontinent  he  rode  away  again  with  speed  to  the  court. 
And  after  this  within  a  while  my  lord  was  restored  to 
plate  vessels,  and  household  stuff,  of  every  thing  necessary 
some  part,  so  that  he  was  better  furnished  than  before. 

The  case  stood  so  that  the  Parliament  should  begin 
crtutino  ammarum,  or  there  abouts;  and  [he,  Thomas 
Cromwell]  being  within  London,  devised  with  himself  to 
be  one  of  the  burgesses  of  the  Parliament,  and  chanced 
to  meet  with  one  Sir  Thomas  Rush,  Knt.,  a  special  friend 
of  bis,  whose  son  was  appointed  to  be  a  burgess,  df 
whom  he  obtained  his  room,  and  so  put  his  feet  into  the 
Parliament  house ;  so  tnat  within  two  or  three  days  after 
his  departure  from  my  lord  he  came  again  to  Esher,  with 
a  pleasant  countenance,  and  said  to  me  that  he  had  once 
adventured  to  put  in  bis  feet,  where  he  would  be  better 
regarded,  or  ever  the  Parliament  were  finished.  Then 
talked  with  my  lord,  and  after  his  talk  he  rode  again 
k>  London,  because  he  would  not  be  absent  from  the 
Parliament.  There  was  nothing  done  against  him  in 
the  Parliament  house,  but  he  sent  to  my  lord  to  know 
what  answer  he  might  make  in  his  behalf;  insomuch 
that  there  was  nothing  alleged  against  my  lord  but  that 
be  was  ready  to  make  answer  thereto;  insomuch  that  at 
the  length  his  honest  estimation  and  earnest  behaviour 
in  his  master's  cause  grew  so  in  every  man's  opinion, 
that  he  was  reputed  the  most  faithful  servant  to  his 
master  of  all  other,  wherein  he  was  greatly  of  all  men 
commended. 

Then  was  there  brought  in  a  bill  of  articles  into  the 
Parliament  house  to  have  my  lord  condemned  of  treason ; 
against  which  bill  Mr.  Cromwell  inveighed  so  discreetly, 
with  such  witty  persuasions,  and  deep  reasons,  that  the 
same  could  take  no  effect.    Then  were  his  enemies  con* 
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strained  to  indict  him  in  a  premumrt,  and  aD  was  to 
entitle  the  King  to  his  goods  and  possessions,  which  he 
had  obtained  and  purchased  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
Colleges  in  Oxford  and  Ipswich,  which  he  was  tfaea 
building  in  the  most  sumptuous  wise.  Wherein  when 
my  lord  was  demanded  by  the  judges  sent  to  him  to  know 
his  mind,  and  to  take  his  answer  therein,  he  answered 
them  in  this  wise,  "  My  lords,  judges,"  quoth  he,  "  the 
King  knoweth  whether  I  have  of  ended  his  majesty 
#r  not  in  using  my  prerogative  legantine,  for 
which  I  am  indicted.  I  have  the  King's  licence  in  my 
coffer*  under  hie  hand  and  broad  seal  for  the  exercising 
and  using  thereof,  in  the  largest  wise  ;  which  now  are  in 
the  hands  of  my  enemies*  Therefore  because  I  will 
not  stand  in  question  with  the  King*  in  his  own  cause, 
I  will  here  presently  confess  before  you  the  indictment, 
and  put  me  wholly  into  the  mercy  and  grace  of  the  King, 
trusting  that  he  hath  a  conscience  and  a  discretion  to 
consider  the  truth,  and  my  humble  submission  and 
obedience :  wherein  I  might  right  well  stand  to  the  trial 
thereof  by  justice.  But  thus  much  ye  may  say  to  his 
highness,  that  1  am  wholly  under  his  obedience,  and  will; 
and  do  submit  myself  to  all  things  that  shall  be  his 
princely  pleasure,  whose  will  and  command  I  never 
disobeyed,  but  was  always  contented  and  glad  to  please 
him  before  God,  whom  I  ought  most  chiefly  to  have 
obeyed ;  the  which  now  me  repents.  Notwithstanding 
I  most  heartily  require  you  to  have  me  unto  his  royal  majesty 
commended,  for  whom  1  do  and  will  during  my  life  pray 
to  God  to  send  him  much  prosperity,  honour,  and  victory 
over  his  enemies."  And  therewith  they  took  their  leave 
and  departed. 

Shortly  after  the  King  sent  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  unto 
him  in  message:  but  what  it  was  I  am  not  certain; 
therefore  I  omit  to  speak  thereof.  But  my  lord  being 
advertised,  that  my  lord  of  Norfolk  was  coming,  and  even 
at  hand,  he  caused  all  his  gentlemen  to  wait  upon  him 
down  through  the  hall  into  the  base  court,  to  receive  the 
Duke  at  the  gates,  and  commanded  all  his  yeomen  to 
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stand  in  order  still  in  the  hall.  And  he  himself  with  all 
his  gentlemen  went  to  the  gates,  where  he  received  my 
lord  of  Norfolk  bareheaded,  who  embraced  each  other ; 
and  so  led  him  by  the  arm  through  the  hall  into  his 
chamber.  And  when  the  Duke  had  passed  through  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall,  regarding  the  number  of  tall 
yeomen  that  stood  on  each  side  thereof,  he  turned  again 
to  the  yeomen,  and  said,  "  Sirs,  your  diligent  and  faithful 
service  unto  your  master  in  this  his  calamity,  hath  pur- 
chased you  of  all  men,  noble  and  ignoble,  much  honesty; 
insomuch  that  the  King  commanded  me  to  say  to  you 
in  his  name,  that  for  your  true  and  loving  service  that  ye 
have  done  to  your  master,  his  highness  will  see  you  all 
at  any  time  furnished  with  services,  according  to  your 
merits."  With  that  my  lord  put  off  his  cap,  and  said 
to  my  lord  of  Norfolk,  "  Sir,  these  men  be  all  approved 
men,  wherefore  it  were  pity  they  should  want  any  service ; 
and  being  sorry  that  1  am  not  able  to  do  for  them 
as  my  heart  wisheth,  I  will  therefore  require  you, 
my  good  lord,  to  be  good  lord  unto  them,  and  extend 
your  charity  among  them,  where  and  when  ye  shall  see 
occasion  at  any  time  hereafter ;  and,  that  ye  will  prefer 
their  diligence  and  faithful  service  unto  the  King." 
"  Doubt  you  not  my  lord,"  quoth  my  lord  of  Norfolk, 
"  but  I  will  do  for  them  the  best  in  my  power,  and  as 
I  shall  see  cause,  I  will  be  an  earnest  suitor  for  them 
to  the  King;  and  some  of  you  I  will  retain  myself  in 
service  for  right  honest  men.  And  as  ye  have  begun,  so 
continue,  until  ye  hear  more  of  the  King's  pleasure. 
God's  blessing  and  mine  be  with  you!"  And  so  went 
up  into  the  great  chamber  to  dinner;  whom  my  lord 
Cardinal  thanked,  and  said  to  him,  "  Yet,  my  lord,  of 
all  other  noblemen  I  have  most  cause  to  thank  you  for 
your  noble  and  gentle  part,  which  you  have  shewed  me 
behind  my  back,  as  my  servant,  Thomas  Cromwell,  well 
hath  reported  unto  me.  But  even  as  ye  be  a  noble-man 
in  deed,  so  have  you  shewed  yourself  no  less  to  all  men 
in  calamity,  and  especially  to  me,  whom  ye  have  brought 
down  from  my  high  estate,  but  now  again  being  in  this 
my  miserable  estate,  you  have  extended  your  favour  most 
honourably  with  great  charity.  Ye  do  right  well  deserve 
to  bear  in  your  arms  the  noble  and  gentle  lion,  whose 
natural  property  is,  when  he  hath  vanquished  a  cruel  beast, 
and  seeth  him  yielded,  lying  prostrate  before  him  under 
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his  feet,  then  will  be  be  merciful  unto  him,  and  do  btm 
no  more  hurt,  nor  suffer  any  ravenous  beast  to  devour 
him:  all  whose  natural  inclination  ye  have;  where  I  may 
say  these  verses  in  your  commendation,—- 

Parcere  prostratis  scit  nobilis  ira  leonis : 

Tu  quoque  fac  simile,  quisquis  regtiabis  in  orbe" 

With  these  words  the  water  war  brought  them  to  wash ; 
to  which  my  lord  called  my  lord  of  Norfolk  to  wash  with 
bim,  but  he  refused  so  to  do  of  courtesy ;  and  said,  "  that 
it  became  him  no  more  to  presume  to  wash  with  him 
now  than  it  did  before."  "  Yes,"  quoth  my  lord,  "  for 
my  legacy  [office  of  Legate  from  the  Pope]  is  gone, 
wherein  stood  all  my  high  honour."  "  A  straw,"  quoth 
my  lord  of  Norfolk,  "  for  your  legacy.  I  never  esteemed 
your  honour  the  higher  for  that.  But  I  esteemed  your 
honour  for  that  ye  were  Archbishop  of  York,  and  a 
Cardinal,  whose  estate  and  honour  surmounteth  any  Duke 
within  this  realm ;  and  even  so  will  I  honour  you,  and 
acknowledge  the  same  in  doing  you  reverence  and  honour 
accordingly.  Therefore  content  you,  I  will  not  presume 
to  wash  with  you ;  and  therefore  I  pray  you  hold  me 
excused."  Then  was  my  lord  compelled  to  wash  alone ; 
and  when  he  had  done,  then  my  lord  of  Norfolk  washed 
by  himself.  That  done,  my  lord  Cardinal  would  have 
had  him  sit  down  on  the  chair  in  the  inner  side  of  the 
table,  but  he  refused  the  same  with  much  humbleness. 
Then  was  there  another  chair  set  for  my  lord  of  Norfolk 
over  against  my  lord  Cardinal,  on  the  outside  of  the 
table,  which  he  caused  to  be  based  something  beneath, 
and  would  not  sit  directly  against  my  lord;  having  all 
their  communication  of  the  diligent  service  of  the  gen* 
tlemen  who  waited  upon  him  there  at  dinner,  and  how 
much  the  King  and  all  the  other  lords  did  esteem  and 
commend  them  in  so  doing;  and  how  little  they  are 
regarded  in  the  court  that  are  come  to  the  King's  service, 
and  have  forsaken  their  master  in  this  time  of  necessity; 
whereof  some  he  blamed  by  name.  And  thus  their  dinner 
and  conversation  ended,  they  rose  and  went  into  my 
lord's  privy  chamber,  where  they  continued  in  consultation. 

And  being  there,  it  chanced  Mr.  Shelly,  the  judge, 
came  thither,  who  was  sent  from  the  King.  Who,  after 
due  salutation,  declared  unto  him  the  King's  pleasure 
was  to  have  my  lord's  house  called  York  place,  near 
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Westminster,  belonging  to  the  Archbishopric  of  York ,  and 
to  possess  the  same  according  to  the  laws  of  his  realm. 
"  His  highness  has  sent  for  all  the  judges,  and  all  the 
learned  counsel,  to  know  their  opinions  tor  the  assurance 
thereof;    whose  opinions  be  full;  resolved,    that  your 
grace   must   make  a  recognizance,  and    before  a  judge 
acknowledge  and    confess  the  right   thereof  to  belong 
to    the  King   and  his  successors;    and  so  his  highness 
shall  be  assured  thereof.     Wherefore  it  hath  pleased  the 
King  to  appoint  and  send  me  hither  to  take  of  you  the 
same  recognizance,  having  in  your  grace  such  affiance  a* 
that  ye  will  not  refuse  so  to  do.     Therefore  I  shall  desire 
your  grace  to  know  your  pleasure  therein,"     "  Master 
Shelly,"  quoth  my  lord,  "  I  know  that  the  King  of  bis 
own  nature  is  of  a  royal  stomach,  not  willing  more  than 
justice  shall  lead  him  unto  by  die  law.     And,  therefore, 
X  counsel  you  and  all  other  judges  and  learned  men  of 
his  counsel  to  put  no  more  into  his  head  than  law,  that 
may  stand  with  conscience  ;   for  when  ye  tell  him  mis  is 
the  law,  it  were  well  done  ye  should  tell  him  also  that 
although  this  be  the  law,  yet  Otit  is  conscience ;  for  law 
without  conscience  is  not  meet  to  be  given  to  a  King 
by  his  counsel,  to  be  ministered  by  him,  nor  by  any  of 
bis  ministers;    for  every  counsellor  to  a  King  ought  to 
have  a  respect  to  conscience  before  the   rigour  of   the 
law,  for  lauM  at  J'acert  quod  deal,  non  quod  Bat.     The 
King  ought    for   his  royal    dignity  and    prerogative    to 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  law,  where  conscience  hath 
the  more  force ;     and  therefore  in  his  princely  place  he 
hath  constituted  a  chancellor  to  order  for  him  the  same. 
And  therefore  the  court  of  chancery  hath  been  commonly 
called  the  court  of  conscience  ;  because  it  hath  jurisdic- 
tion  to  command  the  law  in  every  a 
the    execution   of  the  rigour  of  the  aa 
science  hath  most  effect.     Therefore 
this  case,  although  you  and  other  o 
perceive  by  the  orders  of  die  law,  tli 
lawfully  do  the  thing  which  ye  require 
you  Mr.  Shelley,  may  I  do  it  with  coo* 
away  which  is  none  of  mine,  from  me  ai 
If  this  be  the  law  and  conscience,  I 
yoor  opinion."     "  Forsooth,  my  Ion)," 
is  no  great  conscience.     Bat  having  re 
high  power,  and  to  a  better  purpose, 
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his  feet,  then  will  be  be  merciful  i 
no  more  hurt,  nor  suffer  any  rave 
him:  all  whose  natural  inclination 
■ay  these  verses  in  your  commends 

Parcere  prostratis  scit  nobilis 
Tu  quoque  fac  simile,  quisqui 

With  these  words  die  water  was 
to  which  my  lord  called  my  lord  c 
him,  but  he  refused  so  to  do  of  co 
it  became  him  no  more  to  pres 
now  than  it  did  before.'9    "  Yes 
my  legacy  [office  of  Legate  frc 
wherein  stood  all  my  high  honou 
my  lord  of  Norfolk, "  for  your  le 
your  honour  the  higher  for  thai 
honour  for  that  ye  were  Arch 
Cardinal,  whose  estate  and  honor 
within  this  realm;    and  even  s< 
acknowledge  the  same  in  doing 
accordingly.     Therefore  conter 
to  wash  with  you;  and  therel 
excused."    Then  was  my  lord 
and  when  he  had  done,  then  n 
by  himself.     That  done,  my  ' 
had  him  sit  down  on  the  chai 
table,  but  he  refused  the  sai 
Then  was  there  another  chair 
over  against  my  lord  Cardir 
table,  which  he  caused  to  b< 
and  would  not  sit  directly  r 
their  communication  of  the 
tlemen  who  waited  upon  hii 
much  the  King  and  all  the 
commend  them  in  so  doinf 
regarded  in  the  court  that  ar 
and  have  forsaken  their  ma 
whereof  some  he  blamed  by 
and  conversation  ended ,    1 
lord's  privy  chamber,  where 

And  being  there,  it  che 
came  thither,  who  was  sen 
due  salutation,  declared 
was  to  have  my  lord's  1 
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Westminster,  belonging  to  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  and 
to  possess  the  same  according  to  the  laws  of  his  realm. 
"  His  highness  has  sent  for  all  the  judges,  and  all  the 
learned  counsel,  to  know  their  opinions  for  the  assurance 
thereof;  whose  opinions  be  fully  resolved,  that  your 
grace  must  make  a  recognizance,  and  before  a  judge 
acknowledge  and  confess  the  right  thereof  to  belong 
to  the  King  and  his  successors;  and  so  his  highness 
shall  be  assured  thereof.  Wherefore  it  hath  pleased  the 
King  to  appoint  and  send  me  hither  to  take  of  you  the 
same  recognizance,  having  in  your  grace  such  affiance  as 
that  ye  will  not  refuse  so  to  do.  Therefore  I  shall  desire 
your  grace  to  know  your  pleasure  therein."  "  Master 
Shelly/1  quoth  my  lord,  "  I  know  that  the  King  of  his 
own  nature  is  of  a  royal  stomach,  not  willing  more  than 
justice  shall  lead  him  unto  by  the  law.  And,  therefore, 
I  counsel  you  and  all  other  judges  and  learned  men  of 
his  counsel  to  put  no  more  into  his  head  than  law,  that 
may  stand  with  conscience  ;  for  when  ye  tell  him  Ibis  is 
the  law,  it  were  well  done  ye  should  tell  him  also  that 
although  this  be  the  law,  yet  this  is  conscience ;  for  law 
without  conscience  is  not  meet  to  be  given  to  a  King 
by  his  counsel,  to  be  ministered  by  him,  nor  by  any  of 
his  ministers;  for  every  counsellor  to  a  King  ought  to 
have  a  respect  to  conscience  before  the  rigour  of  the 
law,  for  laus  est  facere  quod  decet,  non  quod  licet.  The 
King  ought  for  his  royal  dignity  and  prerogative  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  law,  where  conscience  hath 
the  more  force ;  and  therefore  in  his  princely  place  he 
hath  constituted  a  chancellor  to  order  for  him  the  same. 
And  therefore  the  court  of  chancery  hath  been  commonly 
called  the  court  of  conscience  ;  because  it  hath  jurisdic- 
tion to  command  the  law  in  every  case  to  desist  from 
the  execution  of  the  rigour  of  the  same,  whereas  con- 
science hath  most  effect.  Therefore  I  say  unto  you  in 
this  case,  although  you  and  other  of  your  profession 
perceive  by  the  orders  of  the  law,  that  the  King  may 
lawfully  do  the  thing  which  ye  require  of  me  ;  how  say 
you  Mr.  Shelley,  may  I  do  it  with  conscience  to  give  that 
away  which  ia  none  of  mine, from  me  and  my  successors? 
If  this  be  the  law  and  conscience,  I  pray  you  shew  me 
your  opinion."  "  Forsooth,  my  lord/'  quoth  he,  "  there 
u  no  great  conscience.  But  having  regard  to  the  King's 
high  power,  and  to  a  better  purpose,  it  may  the  better 
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dbilj ;  and  condoned 
■I  afiiwat  aim  ft  fi  lit 
__  asy  lord  three  or  four 
thescof,  except  beds  and 
■■Sards,  whereiwas 
chapel  staff.    Then 
thaewkh  contented : 
did  not  detif^r 
ft  pleasure  was, 
nost  humble 
that  appointed  the 
to  when  those  »p- 
opcnins  of  the  said 
^  hue  been  better 
BTkfi  "he  that  hath 
jbmJ  DwagaiC  be  not  io 
valae  so  good  as  we  bad 
that  ihca  we  bad,  jet 
danfci,  trm*Dgtfer 

Irt  w  igacejj^ 
so  fradoaslj  tooand 
■  oareitstebb 


*»>*■***  he  might  renew  **«** * """ 

weary  of  the  kooie  tf£**, 

^if.      -^3*  the  hoase  waxed  «w*«£ 
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for  the  King  to  take  it  down  and  set  it  at  Westminster ; 
which  standeth  at  this  day  there  from  the  old  gallery  next 
die  King's  lodging  unto  the  first  gatehouse.  The  taking 
away  whereof  was  a  great  course  that  his  enemies  daily 
invented  of  new  to  torment  him,  which  discouraged  him 
any  longer  to  continue  there. 

Now  Master  Cromwell  thought  it  but  folly  and  vain 
to  move  any  of  the  King's  counsel  who  were  my  lord's 
enemies,  to  help  his  suit  to  the  King  for  my  lord's  re* 
moving,  for  they  would  rather  have  removed  him  further 
from  the  King,  than  to  have  holpen  him  to  come  nearer 
unto  him ;  wherefore  he  made  suit  to  the  King's  person 
only ;  whose  suit  the  King  graciously  heard,  and  thought 
it  very  convenient  to  be  granted ;  and  therewith,  through 
the  motion  of  Master  Cromwell,  the  King  was  contented 
he  should  remove  to  Richmond;  which  place  my  lord  had 
a  little  before  repaired  to  his  great  cost :  for  the  King 
had  made  an  exchange  thereof  with  him  far  Hampton* 
court.     All  this  was  done  without  knowledge  of  the 
King's  counsel ;  for  if  they  might  have  had  understanding 
thereof  before,  then  would  they  have  persuaded  the  King 
to  the  contrary:  but  when  they  knew  of  die  King's  grant 
and  licence,  although  they  dissembled  their  minds  in 
the  King's  presence,  yet  were  they  afraid  of  him,  lest 
his  nigh  resort  to  the  King  might  move  the  King  at  some 
hraide  [season]  to  have  resorted  unto  him,  and  to  have 
called  mm  home  again,  considering  the  great  loving  affec- 
tion that  the  King  daily  shewed  unto  him ;  wherefore  they 
doubted  his  rising  up  again,  if  they  found  not  the  means 
shortly  to  remove  him  further  from  the  King.     Insomuch, 
that  tbey  thought  it  convenient  for  their  purpose  to  move 
the  King  upon  considerations  which  they  invented,  that 
it  were  very  necessary  that  my  lord  should  go  down  into 
the  North  unto  his  benefice,  where  he  should  be  a  good 
stay  for  the  country ;  to  which  the  King  condescended, 
thinking  no  less  than  all  had  been  true  as  they  had  made 
relation.    Their  suggestion  was  forced  so  with  wonderful 
imaginations  of  deep  considerations,  that  the  King  was 
straitways  persuaded  to  their  conclusion.     Whereupon 
my  lord  of  Norfolk  bade  Master  Cromwell,  who  daily 
resorted  to  my  lord  to  say  to  him,  that  he  must  go  home 
to  his  benefice,  and  there  look  to  his  charge :  who  at  his 
next  repair  to  my  lord,  then  lying  at  Richmond,  declared 
unto  hun  how  it  was  determined  that  he  should  go  home 
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to  his  benefice.  "  Well,  then,  Thomas,"  quoth  my  fore*, 
u  we  will  go  to  Winchester."  "  I  will,"  quoth  Master 
Cromwell,  "  shew  my  lord  of  Norfolk  what  ye  say/* 
And  so  he  did  at  his  next  meeting  with  him.  "  What 
should  he  do  there?"  quoth  the  Duke.  "  Nay,  let  him 
go  to  his  rich  Bishopric  of  York,  where  his  honours 
and  more  charge  lie ;  and  so  shew  him."  The  lords 
who  were  not  his  friends,  perceiving  that  my  lord  was 
disposed  to  plant  himself  so  nigh  the  King,  thought  then 
to  withdraw  his  appetite  from  Winchester;  and,  then 
moved  the  King  to  give  my  lord  a  pension  of  4,000  marks 
out  of  Winchester,  and  all  the  rest  to  distribute  among 
his  nobility  and  servants;  and  so  likewise  to  divide 
the  revenues  of  St.  Alban's :  whereof  seme  had  300  marks, 
and  some  of  100. :  and,  so  some  more  and  some  less; 
and  all  the  revenues  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Ipswich,  the  King  took  into  hi*  own 
hands;  whereof  Master  Cromwell  had  the  receipt  and 
government  before  by  my  lord's  assignment,  wherefore  it 
was  thought  very  necessary  that  he  should  so  have  still, 
who  executed  all  things  thereof  so  exactly  and  wittily, 
that  he  was  had  in  great  estimation  for  his  behaviour 
therein,  and  also  for  the  tree  and  faithful  demeanour 
towards  his  lord  and  master.  . 

My  lord  having  licence  of  the  King,  which  Master 
Cromwell  obtained  for  him,  to  repair  to  Richmond,  he 
made  haste  all  that  he  could  to  prepare  thitherward ;  and 
so  lie  came  and  lodged  there  within  the  lodge  of  the  great 
park,  which  was  a  very  pretty  house  and  neat,  lacking  no 
rooms  that  be  convenient  for  so  small  a  house ;  where 
was  also  a  very  fair  garden.  There  my  lord  lay  from 
the  time  of  his  coming  from  Esher,  unto  Lent,  with  a 
pretty  number  of  servants,  because  the  house  was  veiy 
small  for  his  whole  family ;  and  the  rest  of  his  servants 
went  to  board  wages.  .    . 

I  will  tell  you  a  pretty  tale  by  the  way  of  communication. 
As  my  lord  was  accustomed  to  walk  towards  the  evening 
in  his  garden  there,  and  to  say  his  even-song,  and  otter 
of  his  divine  service  with  his  chaplain,  it  was  my  chance 
to  wait  upon  him  there ;  and  standing  in  an  alley  whilst 
he  in  another  alley  walked  with  his  chaplain,  saying  his 
service  as  is  aforesaid ;  as  I  stood,  I  espied  certaiu  imagei 
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which  I  saw  stand  there  a  dun  cow,  whereon  I  most 
mused)  because  of  the  likely  entailing*  thereof.  My 
lord  being  in  the  further  side  of  the  garden  espied  me 
bow  I  viewed  those  beasts  ;  and  having  finished  his 
service,  came  suddenly  upon  me  'or'  1  was  aware,  and 
speaking  unto  me,  said,  "  What  have  you  espied  here, 
that  you  look  so  attentively  upon?"  "Forsooth,  if  it 
please  your  grace,"  quoth  I,  "  here  I  behold  these  images; 
which  I  suppose  were  ordained  to  be  set  up  within  some 
place  about  the  King's  palace:  howbeit,  Sir,  among 
them  all  I  have  most  considered  this  cow,  in  which  (as 
me  seemeth)  the  workman  has  most  lively  shewed  his 
cunning,"  "  Yea,  Mary,"  quoth  he,  "  upon  this  cow 
hangeth  a  certain  prophecy,  which  is  this;  because, 
peradventure,  you  never  heard  it  before,  as  I  will  shew 
you.    There  is  a  saying, 

'  When  the  cow  rideth  the  bull, 
Then  priest,  beware  thy  skull/ 

Of  which  prophecy  neither  my  lord  that  declared  it,  nor 
yet  I  that  heard  it,  understood  the  effect ;  although  the 
compassing  thereof  was  at  that  present  a-working,  and 
about  to  be  brought  to  pass*  This  cow  the  King  gave 
by  reason  of  the  earldom  of  Richmond,  which  was  his 
inheritance ;  and  this  prophecy  was  afterwards  expounded 
in  this  wise.  The  dun  cow,  because  it  was  the  King's 
beast,  betokened  the  King;  and  the  bull  betokened 
Mrs.  Anne  Bulleine,  afterwards  Queen,  because  that, 
her  father  gave  a  black  bull's  head  in  his  cognizance, 
and  that  was  his  beast.  So  that  when  the  King  had  married 
Queen  Anne,  which  was  then  unknown  to  my  lord,  or 
to  any  other  that  he  would  do,  then  was  this  prophecy 
thought  of  all  men  to  be  fulfilled.  For,  what  number 
of  priests,  religious  and  seculars,  lost  their  heads  for 
offending  such  laws  as  were  made  to  bring  this  marriage 
to  effect,  is  not  unknown  to  all  the  world.  Therefore  it 
may  well  be  judged  that  this  prophecy  is  fulfilled  upon 
this  occasion. 

When  Cromwell  repaired  next  to  my  lord,  he  shewed 
him  the  words  that  my  lord  of  Norfolk  had  commanded 


,  *  it.  from  the  carving  being  so  like  life ;— entailing  Is  from  theltalian 
«*Hlkve,  to  cot,  carve,  &c. 
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him  to  say.    "  Mary,  Thomas,"  i 
ia  time  to  be  going  if  he  take  :  I 
you  to  go  to  the  King,  and  ye  a  i 
my  benefice  at  York  but  for  lac 
grace  to  help  me  with  some.     I 
money  I  received  from  his  gra< 
pay  my  old  debts  ;    and  to  con 
the  rest  of  my  debts  hath  been 
to  take  from  me  all  my  goo 

Cyment  of  my  debts  also;  wt 
ve  a  charitable  respect.     Y      i 
Norfolk,  and  other  of  the  c      i 
if  I  had  money."    "  Sir/'  q? 
shall  do  my  best."    And  ar 
departed  again,  and  went  to 
When  Cromwell  came  to  i 
of  Norfolk  that  my  lord  wot        i 
but  for  lack  of  money,  whei 
King.    Then  was  the  Kit 
Master  Cromwell,  as  by  tf         i 
King  referred  to  determin 
who  were  in  divers  opim 
have  none,  some  would  he  I 

would  have  him  to  have 
thought  it  should  be  mucl 
honour,    and    also  very 
honour  to  see  him  want,  \ 
with  the  King,  and  in  gr 
and  it  should  rather  be  I 

whole  realm  among  for 
that  had  so  much,  am  i 

quoth  one  of  them, "  rat  I 

he  never  did  me  a  pleas 
to  gage  for  him  for  4 
depart  northward  so  bs  i 

him  do.    Let  us  do  to  i 

considering  the  lighto 
inestimable  substance 
the  King's  pleasure, 
grace's  will."    So  aft 
concluded  that  he  si 


m* 
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1,000  marks  of  Lis  pension  out  of  Winchester : 
[pension]  the  King  hid  granted  him,  because  he  [the 
King]  bad  resumed  the  Bishopric  wholly  into  his  hands ; 
and  yet  out  of  die  same  he  had  granted  divers  other  great 
pensions  to  many  of  the  noblemen   and  other  of  bis 
counsel,  so  that  1  suppose,  all  things  accounted,  the  least 
part  was  his.    The  King  commanded  Cromwell  to  resort 
to  him  again  when  he  had  received  the  same  sum.    And 
according  to  the  same  command,  when  he  had  received  the 
money  he  repaired  again  to  the  King;  to  whom  the  King 
said,  "  Shew  my  lord  although  our  counsel  have  assigned 
no  sum  of  money  to  bear  his  charge,  yet  ye  shall  shew 
him  in  my  behalf  that  I  have  sent  £  1,000.  of  my  benevo- 
lence, and  tell  him  that  he  shall  not  lack,  and  bid  him  be 
of  good  cheer."    Cromwell  most  humbly  on  my  lord's 
behalf  thanked  the  King  for  his  noble  heart  and  great 
liberality  towards  my  lord,  "whose  comfortable  words 
of  your  gwe,"  quoth  he,  "shall  rejoice  him  more  than 
three  times  the  value  of  the  money/'    And  therewith 
departed,  aud  came  directly  unto  my  lord  to  Richmond  ; 
to  whom  he  delivered  the  money,  and  shewed  him  of  all 
the  debate  and  progress  of  all  the  matter  in  counsel,  and 
what  money  and  whereof  it  was  levied  that  they  sent'him ; 
and  of  the  money  which  the  King  sent;  adding  thereto 
the  King's  comfo/table  message,  wherein  my  lord  did 
not  a  little  rejoice,  but  took  thereof  great  pleasure  and 
comfort.    Then  did  Croavwell  counsel  with  him  for  die 
furniture  of  his  journey  into  the  North.    All  things 
being  furnished  towards  his  journey,  he  took  the  same 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Passion  Week  before  Easter; 
and  so  rode  irom  Richmond  to  a  place  which  was  the 
Abbots9  of  Westminster,  called  Hendon;    and  the  next 
day  he  nemoved  to  a  place  where  my  lady  Parrey  lay, 
called  the  Rye;  the  next  day  he  rode  to  Royston,  where 
he  was  lodged  in  the  Priory  there ;  then  went  he  the  next 
day  to  Huntingdon,  and  there  lodged  within  the  Abbey ; 
and  the  next  day  he  rode  to  Peterborough,  and  there 
lodged  in  the  Abbey,  making  there  his  abode  all  the 
Aext  week :  where  he  kept  the  solemn  feast  of  Easter, 
with  all  his  lrainf  (save  a  few  in  number  which  were 
continually  attending  on  him,)  who  were  lodged  in  the 
town,  and  had  board  wages;  his  train  was  m  number 
160  persons,  having  with  him  12  carts  to  carry  his  stuff 
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of  his  own,  which  he  sent  for  from  his  College  of  Oxford, 
that  were  there  provided!  besides  60  other  carts  of  his 
daily  carriage  of  necessaries  for  his  buildings.    Upon 
Palm  Sunday  he  bare  his  palm,  and  went  in  procession 
with  the  Monks,    setting  forth  the  divine  service  right 
honourably,  with  such  singing  men  as  he  then  had  there 
of  his  own.     And  upon  Maunday  Thursday  be  made 
his  Maunday  there  in  our  lady's  chapel,  having  #59  poor 
men  whose  feet  he  washed,  and  kissed;   and  after  he 
had  wipqd  them  he  gave  every  of  the  said  poor  men 
Is.,  3  ells  of  good  canvass  to  make  them  shirts,  a  pair  of 
new  shoes,  a  cast  of  red  herrings,  and  three  white  her- 
rings, and  one  of  them  had  2s.     Upon  Easter  day  he 
rose  to  the  resurrection  ;f  and  that  day  he  went  in  pro- 
cession in  his  cardinal's  vesture,  having  his  hat  on  his 
head,  and  sung  the  high  mass  there  he  himself,  solemnly. 
After  his  mass  he  gave  his  benediction  to  all  the  bearers 
with  clean  remission;  and  there  continued  he  'till Thursday. 
My  lord  continuing  there  at  Peterborough  after  this 
manner,  intending  to  remove  thence  shortly,  commanded 
me  to  ride  to  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam's,  Knt,  who  dwelt 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  Peterborough,  to  provide 
him  there  a  lodging  for  three  or  four  days  in  his  journey 
northwards.      And   being  with  this  Sir  William  Fitz- 
william,   1    did  my  message  accordingly;  whereof  be 
was,  as  it  appeared  by  his  word  and  deed,  the  gladdest 
man  alive  that  my  lord  would  so  lovingly  take  his  house 
iu  his  way ;  saying,  that  he  should  be  most  heartily  wel- 
come of  any  man,  the  King  his  sovereign  except;  saying 


*  This  number  denotes  that  he  was  now  fifty-nine  rears  old. 

t  He  rose  to  the  resurrection.  The  book  of  Ceremonies  compiled  m  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  observe*:  "Upon  Easter  day  iu  the  morning  **• 
ceremonies  of  the  resurrection  put  us  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, which  is  the  cause  of  our  justification."  Strype's  Bcctes.  Mme- 
rints,  V.  I.  p.  294.  Records.  What  these  ceremonies  were  we  msy 
collect  from  the  Rubrics  upon  that  day,  in  the  Processkmle  seamte* 
v**/n  Sarum,  fed.  72.  edit.  1655.,  which  are  to  this  effect :  On  Easter  dsy 
before  mass,  and  before  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  let  the  clerks  assemble, 
and  all  the  tapers  in  the  Church  be  lighted.  Then  two  persons  shall 
dwv~afch  to  the  sepulchre,  and  after  it  is  censed,  let  them  take  the 
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furthermore,  that  my  lord  should  not  need  to  dialode  or 
discharge  any  part  of  his  stuff  and  carriage  for  his  own 
use  during  his  abode  there,  but  should  have  all  necessary 
stuff  of  his  own,  unless  it  were  my  lord's  bed  for  his  own 
person.  This  upon  report  made  to  my  lord  at  my  return 
rejoiced  him  not  a  little  ;  and  he  commanded  me  to  give 
warning  unto  all  his  officers  and  servants  to  prepare 
them  to  remove  from  Peterborough  upon  Thursday  neat, 
which  was  in  Easter  week.  Then  made  every  man 
himself,  and  all  things  in  such  readiness  as  was  con- 
venient, paying  in  the  town  for  all  such  things  as  they 
had  taken ;  for  which  cause  my  lord  caused  proclamation 
to  be  made  in  the  town,  that  if  any  person  or  persons  were 
grieved  by  any  of  bis  servants  they  should  resort  to  his 
officers,  and  there  they  should  be  answered,  and  have 
due  remedy ;  so  that,  all  things  ready  furnished,  my  lord 
took  his  journey  from  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough  on  the 
Thursday  in  Easter  week  to  Mr.  Fitzwilliam's,  where  he 
was  joyously  received,  and  had  worthy  and  honourable 
entertainment  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  said  Mr.  Fitzwilliam 
all  the  time  of  my  lord's  being  there  with  him. 

Thus  my  lord  continued  there  from  Thursday  in  Easter 
week  at  Mr.  Fitzwilliam's  cost,  until  the*Monday  next 
following;  at  which  time  he  removed  thence  to  Stamford, 
where  he  lay  all  night  at  die  sign  of  the  Bull.  And  the 
next  day  he  removed  thence  to  Grantham,  and  was 
lodged  in  a  gentleman's  place,  whose  name  was  HalL 
•And  the  next  day  he  rode  to  Newark,  and  lodged  in  the 
castle  all  that  night,  and  the  next  day  also;  which  is 
within  4  miles  of  Southwell,  whither  my  lord  intended 
to  ride,  and  there  to  continue, 

I  cannot  but  declare  to  you  a  notable  communication 
had  at  Mr.  Fitzwilliam's  house  between  my  lord  and 
me,  which  was  this :  my  lord  walking  in  the  garden  there 
saying  his  evening  song  with  his  chaplain,  and  I  being 
attending  upon  him,  after  he  bad  finished  his  prayers  he 
commanded  his  chaplain,  who  bore  up  his  gown  train,  to 
deliver  the  same,  and  to  go  aside ;  and  after  the  chaplain 
was  gone,  he  spake  to  me  in  this  wise,  calling  me  by  my 
name,  "  Ye  have  been  lately  at  Loudon,"  quoth  he. 
u  Forsooth,  my  Lord,"  quoth  I,  "  not  since  I  was  there 
to  buy  your  liveries  for  your  servants."  "  And  what  news 
was  there  then:"  quoth  he,  "  heard  you  no  communica- 
tion of  me  ?    I  pray  you  tell  me."    Then  perceiving  that 
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I  had  a  good  occasion  to  speak  my  mirid  unto  him,  I 
»aid,  u  Sir,  if  it  please  your  grace,  it  was  my  chance  to 
be  at  dinner  in  a  certain  place,  where  I  also  sopped, 
and  many  honest  worshipful  gentlemen,  who  were  for  the 
moat  part  of  mine  old  acquaintance,  and  therefore  durst 
the  bolder  participate  with  me  in  conversation  of  your 
grace,  knowing  that  I  was  still  your  servant ;  and  they  asking 
of  me  how  ye  did,  and  how  you  accepted  your  adversity 
and  trouble,  I  answered  that  you  did  well,  and  accepted 
«U  things  in  good  part;   and  as  it  seemed  to  me  they 
were  your  indifferent  friends,  of  whom  they  said  none  evil, 
but  lamented  your  decay  and  fall  very  sore;  doubting 
much  the  sequel  not  to  be  good  for  the  commonwealth. 
Also,  they  marvelled  much  that  you  being  of  such  excel- 
lent wit,  and  of  such  high  discretion,  would  so  simply 
confess  yourself  guilty  unto  the  King  as  you  did*    For, 
as  they  understood  by  report  of  some  of  the  King's 
counsel,  your  case  being  well  considered,  you  have  great 
wrong :   to  which  I  could  make  no  direct  answer."    "  Is 
<&»/'  quoth  he,  <'  the  opinion  of  wise  men?"    "  Yea, 
forsooth,  my  lord/'  quoth  I,  "  and  commonly  of  all  men 
eke/'    "  Well,  then/'  quoth  he,  "  for  all  their  wisdom 
.they  perceivett  not  so  much  as  I.    For  I  considered  that 
mine  enemies  had  brought  the  matter  so  to  pass  against 
me,  that  they  conveyed  and  made  it  the  King's  matter 
and  case,  and  caused  the  King  to  take  the  matter  into 
bis  own  hands ;  and  after  he  had  once  the  possession  of 
all  my  goods,  rather  than  he  would  have  delivered  me 
any  goods  again,  without  doubt  he  would  not  have  missed 
(by  the  setting  forth  and  procurement  of  my  evil-wiUeis) 
to  have  imagined  my  undoing  and  destruction  therein,  or 
the  danger  of  my  life.    I  had  rather  confess  the  matter 
as  I  did,   and  to  live  at  large  like  a  poor  vicar,  than 
to  Kve  in  prison  with  all  the  goods  and  honours  I  then 
had.      And  therefore  it  was  for  me  the  better  way  to 
yield  me  unto  the  King's  mercy  and  clemency,  than  to 
stand  stiff  against  him  in  trial  of  the  wrong  which  I 
sustained ;  wherein  the  King  would  have  been  both  to 
have  been  noted,  and  in  my  submission  the  King,  I  doubt 
not,  had  a  conscience,  wherein  he  would  rather  pity  me 
than  malign  me.    And  also  there  was  the  mght  crow 
that  cried  ever  in  his  ears  against  me ;  and  if  she  migto 

BftVA    VMtrmMVAtfi   otw  «%Km+m««m««»  m»  mia      ah*  mmtln  not  fl8VS 
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I  should  rather  have  obtained  the  King's  indignation  than 
his  lawful  favour :  and  his  favour  once  lost  (which  I  then 
knew  that  I  had  done)  would  never  have  been  by  me 
recovered.  Therefore  I  thought  it  better  to  keep  still  in 
his  favour  with  loss  of  goods  and  dignity,  than  to  win 
his  indignation  with  all  my  wit,  truth,  and  policy.  And 
this  was  the  cause  (which  all  men  know  not)  that  I 
yielded  myself  so  soon  guilty  to  the  premunire;  wherein 
the  King  hath  since  conceived  a  conscience  ;  for  he 
knoweth  and  always  did  more  the  effect  thereof  than  any 
other  person  living,  and  whether  I  offended  him  therein 
or  not  to  whose  conscience  I  commit  the  truth  of  my 
cause."  And  thus  we  left  the  substance  of  our  commur 
nicatioa  in  this  matter;  although  we  had  much  more  talks 
yet  this  is  sufficient  to  make  you  understand  as  well  both 
the  cause  of  his  confession  in  the  premunire,  as  also  the 
occasion  of  the  loss  of  his  goods. 

Now  let  us  return  where  we  left  my  lord,  being  now  at 
the  Castle  of  Newark,  intending  to  ride  to  Southwell. 
He  took  his  journey  thither  against  supper,  where  for 
lack  of  reparation  of  the  Bishop's  palace  which  belongs 
to  the  See  of  York,  he  was  compelled  to  lie  in  a  Pre- 
bendary's bouse  over  against  the  Bishop's  palace,  and 
there  kept  house  until  Whitsuntide ;  against  which  time 
he  removed  into  the  palace,  being  then  newly  repaired, 
and  there  continued  all  the  most  part  of  that  summer, 
not  without  great  resort  of  the  most  worshipful  of  the 
country.  And  divers  •noblemen  having  occasion  to  repair 
into  the  same  country  there,  thought  it  good  to  visit  my 
lord  as  they  travelled  through  the  country,  of  whom 
they  were  most  gladly  entertained,  and  had  right  good 
cheer;  4vbose  noble  and  gentle  behaviour  caused  him  to 
have  much  love  in  the  country  of*  all  kind  of  people. 
He  kept  there  a  noble  house,  where  was  both  plenty  of 
meat  and   drink   for  all  comers;    and  also  much  alms 

Syen  at  the  gate  to  the  poor  of  the  town  and  country* 
e  used  much  charity  and  clemency  among  his  tenants, 
and  other  of  the  King's  subjects.  Although  the  hearing 
thereof  was  not  pleasant  in  the  ears  of  such  as  bare  him 
no  good  will,  yet  the  country  and  common  people  wiH 
ray  as  they  find  cause;  for  now  he  was  very  familiar 
among  all  persons  who  then  accustomably  kept  him 
company,  and  glad  at  any  time  when  he  might  do  them 
any  good.    He  made  many  agreements  and  concords 
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between  gentlemen  and  gentlemen,  and  between  tome 
gentlemen  and  their  wives,  and  other  mean  persons,  the 
which  had  been  long  before  asunder  in  great  trouble; 
making  for  every  of  them  as  occasion  did  serve,  great 
assemblies  and  feasts,  not  sparing  his  purse  where  he 
might  make  peace  and  amity;  which  gat  him  much  love 
and  friendship  in  the  country. 

After  this  manner  my  lord  lay  at  Southwell  until 
about  the  latter  end  of  grass  time ;  at  which  time  lie 
intended  to  remove  to  Scroby,  which  is  another  boose 
and  lordship  of  the  Bishopric  of  York.  And  against  the 
day  of  his  removing  he  caused  his  officers  to  prepare  all 
things,  as  well. provision  to  be  made  for  him  there,  as 
also  for  his  carriage  thither,  and  other  matters  concerning 
the  same.  His  removing  was  not  so  secret  but  that  it 
was  abroad  known  in  the  country;  which  was  not  so 
much  sorrow  to  all  his  neighbours  there  about  Southwell, 
but  it  was  as  joyful   to  all  the  country  about  Scroby. 

At  Scroby  he  continued  till  after  Michaelmas  exer- 
cising many  deeds  of  charity.  And  most  commonly  every 
Sunday  (if  the  weather  served)  he  would  travel  to 
some  poor  parish  Church  there-about,  and  there  would 
say  his  divine  service,  and  either  say  or  hear  mass,  and 
caused  one  of  his  chaplains  to  preach  the  word  of  God 
to  the  people.  And  that  done,  he  would  dine  in  some 
honest  house  in  the  town,  where  should  be  distributed 
to  the  people  a  great  alms  of  meat  and  drink,  or  of  money 
to  supply  the  want  of  meat  if  the  number  of  poor  did  so 
exceed  in  necessity.  And  thus  with  other  good  deeds 
practising  and  exercising  himself  during  his  abode  there, 
aa  making  of  love  days  and  agreements  between  p*rty 
and  party  being  at  variance,  he  daily  frequented*  himself 
thereabouts.  • 

Then  about  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  next  after  he  took 
hia  journey,  to  Cawood  Castle,  within  7  miles  of  YoA ; 
and  passing  thither  he  lay  two  nights  and  a  day  at  St, 
Oswald's  Abbey,  where  he  in  proper  person  the  neit 
day  confirmed  children  in  the  Church,  from  the  houitot 
8  till  12  at  noon.  And  making  a  short  dinner,  resorted 
thither  again  soon  after  1  o'clock,  and  for  weariness  j* 
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and  tested  him  there  all  that  night.  And  the  next  morn- 
ing he  applied  himself  to  depart  towards  Cawood ;  and 
'or*  ever  he  went  he  confirmed  almost  100  children  more ; 
and  then  rode  his  way  from  thence.  And  in  his  journey 
at  a  plain  green  a  little  beyond  Ferrybridge,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  there  was  assembled  A  a  great  cross 
made  of  Btone  many  more  children,  accounted  by 
estimation  to  be  about  the  number  of  500 ;  where  he  was 
fain  to  alight,  and  thence  nevcfr  removed  until  he  had  fully 
confirmed  them  every  one ;  and  then  took  his  mule  and 
rode  to  Cawood ;  where  he  lay  long  after  with  much 
honour  and  love  of  the  country,  both  of  the  worshipful 
and  of  the  simple,  doing  good  deeds  of  charity,  and  held 
there  an  honourable  and  plentiful  household  for  all 
comers;  and  also  built  and  repaired  the  castle,  which 
was  greatly  in  decay,  having  a  great  multitude  of  artificers 
and  labourers,  about  the  number  of  300  persons  daily  in 
wages* 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  tbe  worshipful  persons, 
as  Doctors,  and  Prebendaries  of  the  close  of  York,  would 
resort  unto  my  lord  according  to  their  duties,  as  unto  the 
chief  head,  father  and  patron  of  their  spiritual  dignity, 
at  his  first  coming  into  the  country  so  nigh  their  Church, 
which  was  but  bare  6  miles.  Wherefore  ye  shall  under- 
stand that  Dr.  Hickden,  then  Doctor  [Dean]  of  the 
Church  of  York,  a  worshipful  man  and  a  divine,  with 
the  treasurer,  and  divers  other  officers  of  the  same  Col- 
lege repaired  to  my  lord,  and  most  joyfully  welcomed 
him  into  those  parts ;  saying,  that  it  was  to  them  no 
small  comfort  to  see  their  head  among  them  who  hath 
been  so  long  absent  from  them,  being  all  the  while  like 
fatherless  and  comfortless  children ;  but  they  trusted 
shortly  to  see  him  among  them  in  his  own  Church.  To 
whom  he  answered  that  it  was  the  special  cause  of  his 
coming  not  only  to  be  among  them  for  a  time,  but  also 
to  continue  his  life  among  them-*  as  a  father  and  as  a 
natural  brother.  *Sir,  then,"  quoth  they,  "ye  must 
understand  the  ordinances  and  rules  of  our  church, 
whereof  although  ye  be  head  and  governor,  yet  ye 
he  not  therewith  so  well  acquainted  as  we  be.  There- 
fore, if  it  please  your  grace,  we  bhall  open  unto 
you  some  part  of  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 
our  Church.  Sir,  where  ye  do  intend  to  repair 
.unto  us,    tbe    old    law  and    custom   hath   evermore 
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Been  such,  that  our  head  prelate  and  pastor  as  ye  new  be, 
could,  dot  ever  jnigbt,  come  above  oar  choir  door,  nor 
have  any  stall  in  the  choir,  until  ye  by  due  order  were 
there  stalled.  Nor  if  you  should  happen  to  die  betas 
jour  LustaUaljon,  ye  shall  not  be  buried  above  io  the 
choir,  but  in  the  nether  part  of  the  body  of  the  Church. 
Therefore  we  shall  heartily  desire  in  the  name  of  all  our 
'brethren,  that  ye  would  vouchsafe  to  do  herein  as  our 
honourable  fathers  your  predecessors  have  done;  and 
that  ye  will  break  no  laudable  custom  of  our  Church,  to 
the  which  we  be  obliged  by  oath  at  our  first  adniftaane 
In  observe  that,  and  divers  others,  which  in  our  chapter 
remain  in  record."  "  Those  records,"  quoth  my  lord, 
"  would  I  fain  see ;  and  this  seen  and  digested,  1  shall 
then  shew  you  further  of  my  mind/'  And  thus  io  this 
matter  they  ceased  communication,  and  passed  the  time 
-with  other  matters  ;  sothataday  was  assigned  to  bring  m 
their  records  to  my  lord.  At  which  day  they  resorted 
unto  him  with  their  register  and  book  of  records,  wherein 
were  written  their  constitutions  and  rules,  which  all  the 
ministers  of  their  Church  were  bound  to  observe  on  their 
behalf,  and  to  see  them  kept  inviolable*  And  when  my 
lord  had  seen  and  read  those  records,  and  debated  the 
same  substantially  with  them  that  brought  these  hooki, 
he  determined  to  be  installed  there  at  York  Minster  the 
next  Monday  after  All-hallow's  day.  Against  which  time 
due  preparation  was  made  for  the  same,  but  not  in  so 
sumptuous  a  wise  as  were  his  predecessors  before  him; 
nor  yet  in  such  sort  as  the  fame  and  common  report  was 
afterwards  made  of  him  to  his  great  slander,  and  to  the 
reporters'  no  small  dishonesty,  Io  report  audi  lies  as  Ism 
persuaded  they  did,  to  which  I  was  made  privy.  lw*s 
sent  by  my  lord  to  York  to  foresee  things  fteretM1 
should  be  ordered  and  provided  for  the  solemnity,  wmcn 
should  have  been  as  mean  as  could  be,  considering  the 
former  decent  honours  of  the  worthy  Minister  of  York. 

It  came  to  pass  that  upon  A114iallow's  day,  one  of 
the  head  officers  of  the  Church  which  should  have  the 
moat  doing  in  all  this  installation,  was  with  my  lord  st 
dinner  at  his  house  at  Cswood,  and  skiing  at  dinner  tbqr 
fell  into  Communication  of  this  matter,  and  of  the  order 
thereof,  sayhtt,  that  my  lord  should  go  on  foot  from  a 
Chapel  ( which  standeth  without  the  gates  of  the  city, 
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which  should  be  distributed  to  the  poor  after  his  passage* 
My  lord  hearing  this,  made  answer  to  die  same  in  this 
wise.  "  Although  that  oar  predecessors  did  go  upon 
cloth,  so  we  intend  to  go  on  foot  thence  without  any  sueb 
glory,  in  the  vaompes  of  our  hosem  For  I  take  God  to 
my  judge  I  do  not  intend  to  go  thither  for  any  triumph  or 
glory,  but  only  to  perform  the  rules  of  the  Church  to 
which  I  am  bound.  And  therefore  I  will  desire  you  all 
and  will  command  other  of  my  servants  to  go  as  humbly 
thither,  without  any  sumptuous  or  gorgeous  apparel, 
otherwise  than  in  decent  manner.  For  1  do  purpose  to 
come  unto  York  upon  Sunday  next  against  night,  and  to 
lodge  in  the  Dean's  house,  and  upon  Monday  to  be 
installed ;  and  there  to  make  but  one  dinner  for  you  all  of 
die  dose,  and  for  other  worshipful  gentlemen  that  shall 
chance  to  come  thither  to  the  same ;  and  to  sop  with 
some  of  the  residentiaries,  and  the  next  day  to  dine  with 
die  mayor,  and  then  to  repair  home  hither  again  ;  and  so 
to  finish  the  same,  whereby  I  may  at  all  times  resort  to 
York." 

The  day  being  once  known  unto  all  the  country,  which 
could  not  be  hid,  the  worshipful  gentlemen  and  others, 
as  Abbots  and  Priors,  having  notice  of  the  day  of  my 
lord's  installation,  sent  in  such  provision  of  victual  that  it  is 
almost  incredible;  wherefore  I  omit  to  declare  unto  you 
the  certainty  thereof.  But  there  wanted  no  store  of  great 
and  fat  beasts  and  muttons,  wild  fowl,  and  venison,  both 
ted  and  fallow,  and  other  dainty  things  'such  as  would 
have  plentifully  furnished  his  feast ;  all  which  things  were 
unknown  to  my  lord:  forasmuch  as  he  being  disappointed 
of  his  purpose  by  reason  that  he  was  arrested  of  high- 
treason,  as  ye  shall  hereafter  hear;  so  that  most  part  of  this 
rammer  provision  that  I  spake  of  before,  was  sent  unto 
York  the  same  day  of  his  arrest,  and  the  next  day 
following;  for  his  arrest  was  kept  as  close  and  secret 
from  the  country  as  might  be,  because  they  doubted  the 
common  people,  which  had  him  in  great  estimation  and 
love  for  his  great  charity  and  liberality  which  he  used 
daily  among  mem,  with  familiar  gesture  and  behaviour, 
which  be  the  very  means  to  attain  the  love  of  the  people 
of  the  north  parts. 

My  lord's  enemies  being  then  in  die  court  about  the 
King  in  good  estimation  and  honourable  dignity,  having 
mw  ay  lord  in  more  fear  and  doubt  than  they  had  before 
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his  foil,  considering  die  perfect  aeai  ind  secret  faoar 
that  the  King  bare  always  towards  him,  thought  at  length 
the  King  might  call  him  home  again ;  and  then  if  he 
so  did,  they  supposed  that  he  would  father  imagine- 
vengeance  than  remit  and  forget  the  cruelty  which  they 
wrought  against  hinh  Wherefore  they  compassed  in  their 
beads  either  by  some  means  to  dispatch  him  by  accusa- 
tion of  sinister  treason,  or  to  bring  him  in  the  King's 
high  indignation  by  some  other  means.  This  was  daily 
their  study  and  consultation,  having  for  their  espials  as 
many  vigilant  eyes  attendant  upon  him  as  the  poet  feigned 
Argus  to  have ;  so  that  he  could  neither  work  or  do  any 
thing  but  that  his  enemies  had  knowledge  thereof  shortly 
after.  Now  at  the  last  they  espied  a  tune  wherein  they 
caught  an  occasion  to  bring  their  purpose  to  pass,  think- 
ing thereby  to  have  of  him  a  great  advantage,  for  the 
matter  being  once  disclosed  unto  the  King  in  such 
vehemency  as  they  purposed,  they  thought  the  King 
would  be  against  him*  And  that  done  and  by  them 
executed,  the  King,  upon  other  complaints  moved  with 
great  displeasure,  thought  it  good  that  he  should  come 
up  and  stand  to  bis  trial :  which  they  liked  nothing  at 
all ;  notwithstanding  hereupon  he  was  sent  for  after  this 
sort.  First,  they  devised  that  Sir  Walter  Walsh,  Knt., 
one  of  the  King's  privy  chamber,  should  be  sent  down 
with  a  commission  into  the  north  unto  the  Ear!  of  Nor- 
thumberland, (who  was  sometime  brought  up  in  house 
with  my  lord  Cardinal,)  and  they  twain  being  jointly  in 
commission  to  arrest  my  lord  of  high  treason.  This 
conclusion  fully  resolved,  they  caused  Mr.  Walsh  to 
prepare  him  to  his  journey  with  this  commission,  and 
certain  instructions  annexed  to  the  same;  who  made 
him  ready  to  ride,  and  took  his  horse  at  the  court  gate 
about  noon  of  All-hallow's  day,  toward  my  lord  ot 
Northumberland.  Now  1  am  come  to  the  place  where 
I  will  declare  that  which  I  promised  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  last  chapter,  of  a  certain  sign  or  token  of  this  my 
lord's  trouble ;  which  thing  was  this. 

My  lord  sitting  at  dinner  upon  All-hallow's  day,  having 
at  his  board-end*  divers  of  bis  worshipful  Chaplains 
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Bitting  at  dinner  to  keep  him  company,  for  lack  of 
strangers,  ye  shall  understand  that  accustomably  my 
lord's  great  cross  stood  in  a  corner  at  the  table's  end, 
leaning  against  the  tappet  or  hanging.  And  when  the 
board's  end  was  taken  up,  and  a  convenient  time  for  the 
Chaplains  to  arise,  they  forced  themselves  to  rise  from 
the  table ;  and  even  as  they  rose,  one  Dr.  Augustine,  a 
Venetian,  and  physician  to  my  lord,  rising  from  the  table 
with  the  other,  having  upon  him  a  great  gown  of  bois- 
terous velvet,  overthrew  my  lord's  great  cross  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  board's  end :  and  trailing  down  along 
the  tappet  it  fell  upon  Dr.  Bonner's  head,  who  stood  by 
the  tappet ;  and  the  point  brake  his  head  a  little,  that  the 
blood  ran  down.  The  company  there  standing  according 
to  their  duty  ready  to  give  thanks  to  my  lord  for  their 
dinner,  were  greatly  astonished  with  the  chance*  My 
lord  sitting  in  his  chair,  and  perceiving  the  same,  de- 
manded of  those  next  him  what  the  matter  meant  of  their 
sodden  amaze.  I  shewed  him  of  the  fall  of  his  cross 
upon  Dr.  Bonner's  head.  "  Hath  it,"  quoth  he, "  drawn 
any  blood/'  "  Yea,  forsooth,  my  lord,"  quoth  I.  With 
that  he  cast  his  head  aside,  looking  soberly  upon  me  a 
certain  space,  and  said  unto  me  (shaking  his  head), 
"  malum  omen  ;"*  and  therewith  said  grace,  and  rose  up 
from  the  table,  and  went  into  his  bed-chamber ;  but  what 
he  did  there  I  know  not. 

Now  mark  the  signification  how  my  lord  expounded 
this  matter  unto  me  at  Pomfret,  after  his  fall.  First,  ye 
shall  understand  that  the  crass,  which  he  bare  as  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  signified  himself;  and  Augustine  the 
physician,  who  overthrew  the  cross  was,  he  that  accused 
my  lord  j  whereby  his  enemies  caught  an  occasion  to  over- 
throw him.  It  fell  upon  Dr.  Bonner's  head,  who  was 
master  of  my  lord's  faculties  and  spiritual  jurisdictions, 


The  officers  of  hU  household,  and  inferior  guests,  at  Ions  tables  below  in 
toe  hall.  In  the  middle  of  each  table  stood  a  great  salt-cellar:  and  as 
particular  care  was  taken  to  place  the  guests  according  to  their  rank, 
it  became  a  mark  of  distinction  whether  a  person  sat  above  or  below 
the  salt"  Notes  on  the  Northumberland  Household,  book,  p.  419.— 
[Words  worth.J 

*  The  enemies  of  Archbishop  Laud,  particularly  In  the  time  of  his 
troubles,  were  fond  of  comparing  him  with  Cardinal  Wolsey  :  and  there 
m  reason  to  think,  that  his  life  was  first  printed  in  the  year  1641,  for 
te  purpose  of  prejudicing  that  great  Prelate  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
by  insinuating  a  parallel  between  him  and  the  Cardinal.     However  this 
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and  *as  then  damnified  by  the  overthrow  of  the  era : 
yea,  and  moreover,  drawing  of  the  blood  of  him  betokmtd 
death;  which  shortly  after  did  ensue.  About  whkh  time 
of  this  mischance,  the  same  very  day  and  season,  Mr. 
Walsh  took  his  horse  at  the  court  gate  as  nigh  as  it  oouU 
be  judged. 

Now  the  appointed  time  drew  near  of  his  installation ; 
and  sitting  at  dinner  upon  the  Friday  next  before  the 
Monday  on  the  which  he  intended  to  be  installed  at  York, 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  Mr.  Walsh,  with  a 
great  company  of  gentlemen  of  the  Earl's  house,  and  of 
the  country,  whom  he  gathered  together  in  the  King's 
name  to  accompany  them,  not  knowing  to  what  intent, 
came  into  the  hall  at  Cawood,  the  officers  being  at  dinner, 
and  my  lord  not  fully  dined  being  then  in  his  fruits,  not 
knowing  of  the  Earl's  being  in  the  hall.  At  last  one 
came  up  and  shewed  my  lord  that  die  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland was  in  the  hall ;  whereat  my  lord  marvelled*  and 
would  not  believe  him  at  the  first,  but  commanded  t 
gentleman  Usher  to  look  and  bring  him  the  truth,  whether 
it  were  he  or  no.  Who  going  down  the  stairs  where  was 
a  loop  with  a  lattice,  where  through  he  looked  into  the 


may  bare  been,  the  expression  in  the  text  recals  to  memory  an  antajjk 
respecting  Land,  which  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  tod  in  tt» 
place.  .    . 

The  year  1639,  we  ail  know,  was  big  with  events  calamitoos  to  Land» 
and  to  the  church,  and  monarchy.  In  the  Lambeth  Library  is  P**™  ■ 
small  pane  of  glass,  in  which  is  written  with  a  diamond  pencil  ue 
following  words  : 


Memorand  :  Ecdesia?  de 
Mltcham,  Cheam  et  Stone,  cam  aliis 
folgnre  combusts  snnt 
Januar:  14,  163; 
Omen  adratat  Dens, 


On  a  piece  of  paper  of  the  same  size  with  the  glass,  and  kept  in  tat  «■; 

S?*.^  "\St^nlt,B,l  »T  **•  a*"*  °*  AwiSsaop  Wake  (at  my.  Wei* 
Mr.  Todd.  MS.  librarian  to  his  grace,  the  present  Archbishop,  uforas 
me)  as  follows  :  "  Thi  >e  was  taken  out  of  the  west  window  of  the 

gallery  at  Croydon  befoi  w  built  it:  and  is,  as  I  take  it,  the  wrUing 

of  Archbishop  Land's  o  &"— [Wordsworth.] 
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hall,  he  saw  my  Lord  of  Northumberland :  and  went  no 
farther,  but  returned,  and  shewed  my  lord  it  was  very  he* 
"  Then,"  (moth  my  Lord,  "  I  am  sorry  that  we  have 
dined ;  for  I  fear  that  our  officers  be  not  provided  of  any 
store  of  good  fish,  to  make  him  some  honourable  cheer, 
according  to  his  estate,  notwithstanding  he  shall  have  such 
as  we  have,  with  a  right  good  will."  "Let  the  table 
stand,"  quoth  he,,  "and  we  will  go  down  and  meet  him, 
and  bring  him  up ;  and  then  shall  he  see  how  far  forth  we 
be  at  our  dinner/'  With  that  he  put  the  table  from  him 
and  rose  up;  and  going  down  the  stairs  he  encountered 
the  Earl,  whom  be  met  upon  die  midst  of  the  stairs  coming 
up,  with.aU  his  men  at  his  tail.  And  as  sopn  as  my  Loud 
espied  the  Earl,  he  put  off  his  oap,  and  said,  "  My  Lord, 
ye  are  most  heartily  welcome;"  (and  so  they  embraced 
each  other.)  My  lord  Cardinal  said,  "  Although  I  have 
often  desired  and  wished  in  my  heart  to  see  you  in  my 
house,  yet  if  ye  had  loved  me  well,  ye  would  have  sent  me 
word  before  of  your  coming;  to  the  intent  I  might  have 
received  you  according  to  your  honour.  Notwithstanding 
ye  shall  have  such  cheer  as  I  can  make  you  with  a  right 
good  will ;  trusting  that  ye  will  accept  the  saqie  of  me  as 
of  your  very  loving  friend,  hoping  hereafter  to  see  you 
oftener,  when  I  shall  be  more  able  to  entertain  you  with 
better  fare."  And  this  said,  my  Lord  took  the  Earl  by 
the  band,  and  had  him  up  into  the  chamber;  whom 
followed  all  the  number  of  the  Earl's  servants.  And 
when  my  Lord  came  into  the  chamber,  he  led  the  Earl  to 
the  fire,  and  said,  "  Sir,  my  Lord,  ye  shall  go  into  my 
bed-chamber,  where  ye  shall  have  a  good  fire,  until  your 
chamber  be  made  ready  for  you;  and  let  my  Lord's  meal 
be  brought  up:  and  'or'ever  I  go,  I  pray  you  give  me 
leave  to  take  these  gentlemen,  your  servants,  by  the  hands." 
,  And  when  he  had  taken  them  all  by  the  hands,  he  returned 
to  the  Earl,  saying,  "  I  perceive  well,  my  Lord,  that  ye 
have  not  altogether  forgot  my  old  precepts  and  counsel, 
which  I  gave  you  when  you  were  with  me  in  your  youth, 
to  cherish  my  Lord  your  father's  old  servants,  which  I  see 
here  present  with  you.  Surely,  my  Lord,  ye  do  therein 
Very  well  and  nobly,  like  a  wise  gentleman.  For  these 
be  they  who  will  not  only  love  you,  but  also  live  and  die 
with  you,  and  be  true  to  you,  and  glad  to  see  you  prosper 
in,  honour,  which  I  bepeech  God  to  send  you  with  long 
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fife.**  This  said,  he  took  the  Earl  by  the  band,  arid  W 
htm  into  his  bed-chamber. 

Aod  they  being  there  ail  alone,  save  only  I,  who  kept 
the  door,  according  to  nay  duty,  being  gentleman-usher ; 
these  two  Lords  standing  at  a  window  by  the  chimney, 
the  Earl  trembling  said  unto  my  Lord  with  a  soft  voice, 
(laying  his  hand  upon  his  arm)  "  My  Lord,  I  arrest  you 
of  high  treason !"  With  which  words  my  Lord  was  mar- 
vellously astonished,  standing  both  still  without  any  more 
words  a  good  space.  But  at  the  last,  quoth  my  Lord, 
**  What  authority  have  you  to  arrest  me?"  "Forsooth, 
my  Lord,"  quoth  the  Earl;  "  I  have  a  commission  so  to 
do."  '"Wheae  is  your  commission,"  quoth  my  Lord, 
*  that  I  may  see  it?"  «  Nay,  Sir,  that  you  may  not," 
said  the  Earl.  "  Well,  then/'  quoth  my  Lord,  "hold 
you  contented ;  then  will  I  not  obey  your  arrest:  for 
there  hath  been  between  your  ancestors  am)  my  prede* 
cessors  great  contentions  and  debate  of  an  ancient 
grudge,  which  may  succeed  in  you  and  grow  unto  the 
like  inconvenience,  as  it  hath  done  between  your  ancestors 
and  my  predecessors.  Therefore  without  I  see  yoor 
authority  from  above,  I  will  not  obey  you."  Even  ts 
they  were  debating  this  matter  between  diem  in  the 
chamber,  so  busy  was  Mr.  Walsh  in  arresting  ef  Dr. 
Augustine  at  the  door  in  the  palace, '  saying  unto  htm, 
"  Go  in  traitor,  or  I  shall  make  tbee."  And  witbthat, 
I  opened  the  portal  door,  perceiving  them  both  there. 
Mr.  Walsh  thrust  Dr.  Augustine  in  before  him  witfc 
violence.  These  matters*  on  both  sides  astonished  me 
very  much,  muring  what  ail  this  should  mean ;  antU  at 
the  last,  Mr.  Walsh  having  entered  my  lord's  chamber, 
began  to  pluck  off  his  hood,  which  he  had  made  tea 
of  the  same  cloth  whereof  his  coat  was;  which  was  of 
Shrewsbury  cotton,  to  the  intent  he  would  not  be  known. 
And  after  he  had  plucked  off  his  hood,  he  kneeled  down 
to  my  lord;  to  whom  my  lord  said,  "Come  hither 
gentleman,  and  let  me  speak  with  you/'  commanding 
him  to  stand  up,  saying  thus :  "  Sir,  here  my  lord  of 
Northumberland  hath  arrested  me :  but  by  whose  autho- 
rity or  commission,  he  sheweth  me  not ;  but  saith,  he  hath 
one.  If  ye  be  privy  thereto,  or  be  joined  with  him 
therein,  I  pray  you  shew  me."  "  Indeed,  my  \orif  if 
it  please  your  grace,"  quoth  Mr.  Wafcb,  "he  sheweth 
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ycu  die  truth."  "  Well,  then/9  quoth  my  lord,  "  I  pray 
vou  let  me  see  it."  M  Sir,  1  beseech  you."  quoth  Mt. 
Walsh,  "hold  us  excused.  There  is  annexed  to  our 
commission  certain  instructions  which  ye  may  not  see, 
nor  yet  be  privy  to  the  same."  "  Why,"  quoth  my  lord, 
"  be  your  instructions  such  that  I  may  not  see  them-? 
peradveature  if  I  might  be  privy  to  them,  I  could  help 
you  the  better  to  perform  them*  It  is  not  unknown  but 
'I  have  been  privy  and  of  counsel  in  as  weighty  matters 
as  these  be :  and  I  doubt  not  for  my  party  but  I  shall 
prove  myself  a  true  man,  against  the  expectation  of  all 
my  cruel  enemies.  I  see  the  matter  whereupon  it  groweth. 
Well,  there  is  no  more  to  do.  I  trow  ye  are  one  of  the 
King's  privy  chamber ;  your  name  is  Walsh*  I  am 
content  to  yield  to  you.  but  not  to  my  lord  of  Northum- 
berland, without  I  see  his  commission.  And  also  you 
are  a  sufficient  commissioner  in  that  behalf,  inasmuch  as 
ye  be  one  of  the  King's  privy  chamber ;  for  the  worst, 
there  is  a  sufficient  warrant  to  arrest  the  greatest  peer  in 
this  realm  by  the  King's  only  command,  without  any 
commission.  Therefore  I  am  at  your  will  to  order  and 
dispose :  put  therefore  your  commission  and  authority 
m  execution :  spare  not,  and  I  will  obey  the  King's  wiM. 
I  fear  more  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  my  mortal  enemies, 
than  I  do  the  untruth  of  my  allegiance ;  wherein  I  take 
God  to  be  my  judge,  I  never  offended  the  King  in  word 
or  deed ;  and  therein  I  dare  stand  face  to  face  with  any 
sum  alive,  having  indifferency,  without  partiality." 

Then  came  my  lord  of  Northumberland  unto  me, 
standing  at  the  portal  door,  and  commanded  me  to  avoid 
the  chamber :  and  being  loath  to  depart  from  my  master 
I  stood  stiH,  and  would  not  remove ;  to  whom  he  spake 
again,  and  said  unto  me,  "  There  is  no  remedy,  ye  must 
depart."  With  that  I  looked  upon  my  lord,  (as  who 
would  say  '  shall  I  go?')  upon  whom  my  lord  looked  very 
heavily,  and  shook  at  me  his  bead.  And  perceiving 
by  his  countenance  it  booted  me  not  to  abide.  I  departed 
the  chamber,  and  went  into  the  next  chamber,  where 
abode  many  gentlemen  of  my  fellows  and  others  to  learn 
of  me  some  news;  to  whom  I  made  report  what  I  smv 
and  heard ;  which  was  great  heaviness  unto  them  all. 

Then  the  Earl  called  into  the  chamber  divers  gentle- 
nan  of  his  own  servants;  and  after  that  he  and  Mr. 
Walsh  had  taken  my  lord's  keys  from  him,  they  gave  the 
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charge  and  custody  of  my  lord  unto  five  gentfoaen.   Art 

then  they  went  about  the  bouse  to  set  all  things  in  order, 

intending  to  depart  thence  the  next  day  (being  Saturday) 

with  my  lord ;    howbeit  it  was  Sunday  towards  night  V 

ever  they  could  bring  all  things  to  pass  to  depart.    Then 

went  they  busily  about  to  convey  Dr.  Augustine  away  to 

London,  with  as  much  speed  as  they  could,  sending  with 

him  divers  persons  to  conduct  him,  who  was  bound  unto 

his  horse  like  a  traitor.    And  this  done,  when  it  came  to 

night*  the  commissioners  assigned  two  grooms  of  my 

lord's  to  attend  upon  him  in  the  chamber  where  he  lay  that 

night,  and  all  the  rest  of  my  lord  of  Northumberland's 

gentlemen  watched  in  the  next  chamber;  and  so  was  all 

the  house  watched,  and  the  gates  surely  kept,  that  no 

man  could  either  pass  or  repass  in  or  out  until  the  next 

morning.  At  which  time  my  lord  rose  up  about  8  o'clock, 

and  made  him  ready  to  ride ;   where  he  was  kept  still 

close  in  his  chamber,  expecting  his  departing  thence. 

Then  the  Earl  sent  for  me  into  his  chamber,  and  being 
there,  he  commanded  me  to  go  to  my  lord,  and  give 
attendance  on  him,  and  charged  me  with  an  oath  upon 
certain  articles  to  observe  about  him.  And  going  my 
way  toward  my  lord,  1  met  with  Mr.  Walsh  in  the  court, 
who  called  me  unto  him,  and  led  me  into  his  chamber, 
and  there  shewed  me  how  the  King's  majesty  bare  towards 
me  his  princely  favour,  for  my  diligent  and  true  service 
that  I  ministered  daily  to  my  lord  and  master.  "  Where* 
fore,"  quoth  he,  <<  the  King's  pleasure  is,  that  ye  shall 
be  about  him  as  most  chief  in  whom  his  highness  putteth 
great  confidence  and  trust ;  and  whose  pleasure  is  there* 
fore,  that  ye  shall  be  sworn  unto  him  to  observe  certain 
articles,  which  you  shall  have  delivered  you  in  writing." 
And  so  he  gave  me  an  oath ;  and  then  I  resorted  unto 
my  lord,  where  he  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  the  tobies  being 
spread  for  him  to  go  to  dinner.      But  as  soon  as  he 

Erceived  me  come  in,  he  fell  out  into  such  a  woeful 
nentation,  with  such  ruthful  tears  and  watery  eyes, 
that  would  have  caused  a  flinty  heart  to  mourn  with  him. 
And  as  I  could,  I  with  others  comforted  him ;  but  k 
would  not  be.  "  For,"  quoth  he,  "now  I  lament  that 
I  see  this  gentleman."  ( meanhur  mel  "  how  faithfully,  how 
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frothing  (o  rewarfl  him  for  his  high  merits.    And  also  the 
sight  of  him  causeth  me  to  call  to  my  remembrance  the 
number  of  faithful  servants  that  I  have  here  with  me; 
whom  I  did  intend  to  prefer  and  advance  to  the  be;t 
of  my  power  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  should  serve. 
But  now,  alas!  I  am  prevented,  and  have  nothing  here 
to  reward  them ;   all  is  deprived  me,  and  I  am  left  here 
their  miserable  and  wretched  master/9  "  Howbeit/'  quoth 
he  to  me  (calling  me  by  my  name),  **  I  am  a  true  man, 
and  ye  shall  never  have  shame  of  me  for  your  service* 
If  I  may  come  to  my  answer,  J  fear  no  man  alive ;    for 
he  liveth  not  that  shall  look  upon  this  face"  (pointing  to 
his  own  face),  "  that  shall  be  able  to  accuse  me  of  any 
untruth ;   and  that  know  well  mine  enemies,  which  will 
be  an  occasion  that  they  will  not  suffer  me  to  have  in- 
different justice,  but  seek  some  sinister  means  to  dispatch 
me."    «  Sir,"  quoth  I,  "  ye  need  not  therein  doubt,  the 
King  being  so  much  your  good  lord,  as  he  hath  always 
shewed  himself  to  be  in  all  your  troubles."    With  that 
came  uj>  my  lord's  meat;   and  so  we  left  our  former 
communication,  and  I  gave  my  lord  water,  and  set  him 
down  to  dinner;  who  did  eat  very  little  meat,  but  verr 
many  times  suddenly  he  would  burst  out  in  tears,  witn 
die  most  sorrowful  words  that  have  been  heard  of  any 
woeful  creature.     And  at  the  last  he  fetched  a  great  sigh, 
and  said  this  text  of  Scripture  :*  "  O  const  antia  Marty  rum 
kudabilis!   O  charitas  inextinguibitis !   O  patieatta  in* 
vindbiiis,  qua  licet  inter  prmuras  persequentium  visa  rit 
despicabilis,  invenietur  in  laudem  et  gloriam  o&  konorem 
in  tempore  tribulationis"    And  thus  passed  he  forth  his 
dinner  in  great  lamentation  and  heaviness,  who  was  fed 
more  with  weeping  tears  than  with  any  delicate  meats 
that  were  set  before  him,     I  suppose  there  was  not  a  dry 
eye  among  all  the  gentlemen  that  were  there  attending 
upon  him.     And  when  the  table  was  taken  up,  we  ex* 
pected  continually  our  removing,  until  it  drew  to  flight; 


*  The  worts  which  follow,  I  apprehend,  are  part  of  someeadatkutieal 
nynn.  ft  was  not  unusual  to  attribute  the  name  of  Scripture  to  all  such 
compositions ;  and  to  whatever  was  read  in  Churches.  "  Also  I  salt 
and  attrmeir  (the  words  are  part  of  the  recantation  of  a  WtekttfflteL 
*  ™t  I  held  no  Script ure  Catholic  nor  holy,  but  only  that  Is  contained 
in  toe  Bible.  For  the  legends  aud  lives  of  saints  I  held  them  nought; 
and  the  miracles  written  of  them  I  hcU  antrae,"  Fox's  Aot*%  p.  591, 
t Wordsworth  .J 
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and  then  it  was  shewed  my  lord,  that  he  could  net  g* 
away  that  night,  but  on  the  morrow,  by  God's  giace  he 
should  depart.  "  Even  then/9  quoth  be,  "  when  my 
lord  of  Northumberland  shall  be  pleased/9  Wherefore 
it  was  concluded,  that  he  should  tarry  until  the  next  day, 
being  Sunday. 

On  which  day  my  lord  rose  in  the  morning,  and  pre- 
pared him  ready  to  ride,  after  he  had  heard  mass ;  and 
by  that  time  he  had  said  all  his  divine  service  it  was 
dinner  time;    and  after  dinner  the  Earl  appointed  all 
things  how  it  should  be  ordered ;  and  by  that  time  it  was 
near  night.    There  were  appointed  to  wait  upon  bin 
divers  persons,  among  whom,  I  myself,  and  four  mote  of 
his  own  servants  were  assigned  unto  him.    First,  Us 
chaplain,  two  grooms,  and  his  barber :   and  as  we  were 
going  down  out  of  the  great  chamber,  my  lord  demanded 
where  his  servants  were  gone ;  which  die  Earl  and  Mr. 
Walsh  had  inclosed  within  the  chapel  there,  because  they 
should  not  trouble  his  passage.      Notwithstanding  my 
lord  would  not  go  down  until  he  had  a  sight  of  hi 
servants ;  to  whom  it  was  answered  that  he  might  not  see 
them.     «  Why,  so?"  then  quoth  my  lord,  "  i  will  not 
out  of  this  house  but  I  will  see  my  servants,  and  take  my 
leave  of  them  before  I  will  go  any  further/'    And  hit 
servants  being  in  the  chapel,  having  understanding  that 
my  lord  was  going  away,  and  that  they  should  not  see 
him  before  his  departure,  they  began  to  grudge,  and  Is 
nake  such  a  ruthful  noise,  that  the  commissioners  were 
in  doubt  of  a  tumult  to  tarry  among  them ;  wherefore 
they  were  let  out,  and  suffered  to  repair  to  my  lord  in  the 
great  chamber;  where  they  kneeled  down  before  him; 
among  whom  was  not  one  dry  eye,  but  earnestly  lamented 
their  master's  fall  and  trouble.    To  whom  my  lord  gave 
comfortable  words,  and  worthy  praises  for  their  diligence, 
honesty,  and  truth,  done  to  him  heretofore ;  assuring  them 
that  what  chance  soever  should  happen  him,  he  was  a 
very  true  and  a  just  man  to  his  sovereign  lord.    And  thus 
with  a  lamentable  manner  he  shook  every  of  them  by  the 
hand. 

Then  was  he  constrained  to  depart,  the  night  drew  so 
tfast  on.  And  so  my  lord's  horse  and  our's  were  ready 
brought  into  the  inner  court,  where  we  mounted,  sod 
coming  to  the  gate  to  ride  out,  which  was  shut,  the  porter 
opening  the  same  to  let  r 1,  there  was  ready  attending 
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•  great  number  of  gentlemen  with  their  servants,  such  aa 

the  earl  had  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  attend  and 

conduct  my  lord  to  Pomftet  jtbat  night,  and  so  forth,  aa 

ye  shall  hereafter  hear*    But  .to  tell  you  of  the  number  of 

the  people  of  the  country  that  were  assembled  at  the  gate 

to  lament  his  departing,  I  suppose  they  were  in  number 

above  3,000  people ;  which,  at  the  opening  of  the  gates, 

after  they  had  a  sight  of  him,  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 

"  God  save  your  grace,  God  save  your  grace !    The  foul 

evil  take  them  that  have  thus  taken  you  from  us  J    We 

ty  God  that  a  very  vengeance  may  light  upon  them !" 

as  they  ran  after  him, ,  crying  through  the  town  of 

Cawood,  they  loved  him  so  well.     Surely  they  had  a  gceat 

loss  of  him,  both  rich  and  poor :  for  the  poor  had  by  him 

great  relief,  and  the  rich  lacked  not  his  counsel  and  help 

to  all  their  troubles,  which  caused  him  to  have  such  love 

among  die  people  of  the  country. 

Furthermore,  as  he  rode  toward  Pom/ret,  he  demanded 
of  me  whither  they  would  lead  him  that  night,  "  Mary, 
Sir,"  quoth  I,  "  to  Pom/ret."  "  Alas !"  quoth  he, 
"  shall  X  go  to  the  castle,  and  lie  there  and  die  like  a 
beast  ?"  "  Sir,  I  can  tell  you  no  more/9  quoth  I,  "  what 
they  intend  to  do ;  but.  Sir,  I  will  inquire  of  a  secret 
friend  of  mine  in  this  company,  who  is  chief  of  all  their 
counsels." 

With  that  I  repaired  unto  the  said  Roger  Lassels,  [Las- 
celles]  and  desired  him  as  earnestly  as  I  could,  that  he  would 
vouchsafe  to  shew  me  whither  my  lord  should  go  to  be 
lodged  that  night ;  who  answered  me  again  that  my  toed 
should  be  lodged  in  the  abbey  of  Pomfret,  and  in  none 
other  place ;  the  which  I  reported  to  my  lord,  who  was 
glad  thereof;  so  that  within  night,  we  came  to  Pomfret, 
and  there  lodged  within  the  abbey  aa  is  aforesaid. 

The  next  day  my  lord  removed  towards  Doncaster,  and 
came  into  the  town  by  torch-light,  which  was  bis  de»i*e# 
because  of  the  people*  Yea  notwithstanding  the  people 
were  assembled,  and  cried  out  upon  him, "  God  save  your 
grace,  God  save  your  grace,  my  good  lord  Cardinally 
running  before  him  with  candles  in  their  hands;  who 
caused  me  to  ride  by  his  side  to  shadow  him  from  the 
people;  and  yet  they  perceived  him  and  lamented  hk 
misfortune,  cursing  his  accusers.  And  thus  they  brought 
him  to  the  Black-friars,  within  which  he  was  lodged. 

And  the  neat  day  we  removed  and  rode  to  Sheffield* 
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park,  where  my  lord  of  Shrewsbury  by  within  (be  lodge) 
the  people  all  the  way  thitherward  still  lamenting  km, 
crying  as  they  did  before,    And  when  we  came  into  the 
park  of  Sheffield  nigh  to  the  lodge,  my  lord  of  Sbrewsbuy, 
with  my  lady  and  a  train  of  gentlewomen,  and  all  other  lus 
gentlemen  and  servants,  stood  without  the  gates,  to  attend 
my  lord's  coming,  to  receive  him ;  at  whose  alighting  die 
earl  received  him  with  much  honour,  and  embraced  my 
lord,  saying  these  words,  "  My  lord,  your  grace  is  most 
heartily  welcome  unto  me,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here 
in  my  poor  lodge,  where  I  have  long  desired  to  see  yoa, 
and  should  have  been  muchonore  glad  if  you  hadoome 
after  an  other  sort."    "Aye,  my  gentle  lord  of  Shrew* 
fcury,"  quoth  my  lord, "  I  heartily  thank  you :  and  although 
I  have  cause  to  lament,  yet,  as  a  faithful  heart  may,  1  do 
rejoice,  that  my  chance  is  to  come  unto  the  custody  of  so 
noble  a  person,  whose  approved  honour  and  wisdom  hath 
always  been  right  well  known  to  all  estates.    And,  Sir, 
however  my  accusers  have  used  their  accusations  against 
me,  this  I  know,  and  so  before  your  lordship,  and  ail  the 
world,  I  do  protest,  that  my  demeanour  and  proceedings 
have  always  been  both  just  and  loyal  toward*  my  sovereign 
mid  liege  lord ;  of  whose  usage  in  his  grace's  afirirs,  your 
lordship  hath  had  right  good  experience,  and  even  accord- 
ing to  my  truth,  so  1  beseech  God  to  help  me !"    "  I  doabt 
not/'  quoth  my  lord  of  Shrewsbury,  "of  your  troth. 
Therefore,  my  lord,  be  of  gbod  cheer,  and  fear  not ;  far 
I  am  nothing  sorry,  but  that  I  have  not  wherewith  to 
entertain  you,  according  to  my  good  will  and  your  honour; 
but  such  as  I  have  ye  shall  be  welcome  to :  for  I  will  not 
receive  you  as  a  prisoner,  but  as  my  good  lord,  and  the 
King's  true  and  loving  subject ;  and,  Sir,  here  is  my  wife 
come  to  salute  you."     Whom  my  lord  kissed,  with  hi 
cap  in  his  hand,  bareheaded,  and  all  the  other  gentlemen; 
and  took  all  the  Earl's  servants  by  the  hands,  as  weM 
gentlemen  as  yeomen.     This  done  these  two  lords  weat 
into  the  lodge  arm  in  arm,  and  so  conducted  my  lord  into 
a  fair  gallery,  where  was  in  the  further  end  thereof  ft 
goodly  tower  with  lodgings,  where  my  lord  was  lodged. 
There  was  also  in  the  midst  of  the  same  gallery  a  traverse 
of  sarcenet  drawn ;   so  that  the  one  end  thereof  was  pre- 
served for  my  lord,  and  the  other  for  the  earl. 
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my  lord,  being  thus  with  my  lord  of  Shrewsbury,  cob* 
tinned  there  eighteen  days  after  ;  upon  whom  my  lord  of 
Shrewsbury  appointed  divers  worthy  gentlemen  to  attend 
continually,  to  foresee  that  he  should  lack  nothing  that 
he  would  desire,  being  served  in  his  own  chamber  at 
dinner,  and  supper,  as  honourably,  and  with  as  many 
dainty  dishes,  as  he  had  in  his  own  house  commonly  being 
at  liberty.  And  once  every  day  my  lord  of  Shrewsbury 
would  repair  unto  him,  and  commune  with  him,  sitting 
upon  a  bench  in  a  great  window  in  the  gallery. 

Remaining  there  thus  with  my  lord  the .  space  of  a 
fortnight,  having  goodly  entertainment,  and  often  desired 
by  the  earl  to  kill  a  doe  or  hart  in  his  park  there,  who 
always  refused  to  take  any  pleasure  either  in  hunting  or 
otherwise,  but  applied  his  prayers  continually  with  great 
devotion ;   so  that  it  came  to  pass  at  a  certain  time  as  he 
sat  at  dinner  in  his  own  chamber,  having  at  his  board's* 
end  the  same  day,  as  he  accustomably  had  every  day,  a 
mess  of  gentlemen  and  chaplains  to  keep  him  company, 
towards  the  end  of  his  dinner,  when  he  came  to  the  eating 
of  his  fruits,  I  perceived  his  colour  often  to  change, 
whereby  I  judged  him  not  to  be  in  good  health.     With 
that  I  leaned  ever  the  table,  and  speaking  softly  unto 
hitti,  said,  "  Sir,  me  seemeth  your  grace  is  not  well  at 
ease,"    To  whom  he  answered  with  a  loud  voice,  "  For- 
sooth, no  more  I  am ;   for  I  am,"  quoth  he,  "  taken 
suddenly  with  a  thing  about  my  stomach,  that  lieth  there- 
along,  as  cold  as  a  whetstone:  which  is  no  more  than 
wind ;   therefore  I  pray  you  take  up  the  table,  and  make 
a  short  dinner,  and  that  done  resort  shortly  again."    And 
after  the  meat  was  carried  out  of  the  chamber  into  the 
gallery,  where  all  the  waiters  dined,  and  every  man  set, 
I  rose  up  and  forsook  my  dinner,  and  came  into  the 
chamber  unto  my  lord,  where  I  found  him  still  sitting 
very  ill  at  ease ;  notwithstanding  he  was  communing  with 
them  at  the  boardVend,  whom  he  had  commanded  to 
sit  still,    And  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  chamber,  he 
desired  me  to  go  to  the  apothecary,  and  enquire  of  him 
if  he  had  any  thing  that  would  make  him  break  wind 
upward.     Then' went  1  to  the  earl,  and  shewed  him 
what  state  my  lord  was  in,  and  what  he  desired.     With 
that  my  lord   of   Shrewsbury  caused  incontinent  die 
apothecary  to  be  called  before  him ;  and  at  bis  coming, 
he  demanded  of  him  if  ha  had  any  thing  that  would 
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bnydt  *'md  upward  in  a  mat's  body;  audi*  ettmrad 
that  he  bad  such  gear.  "  Then/'  quoth  the  earl,  "  fetch 
roe  some."  Then  departed  the  apothecary,  and  brought 
with  him  a  white  confection  to  my  lord,  who  commanded 
me  to  give  the  save  thereof  before  bim,  and  so  I  did. 
And  I  took  the  same  and  brought  it  to  my  lord,  whereof 
also  I  took  the  saye  myself,  and  then  delivered  it  to  my 
lord,  who  received  it  up  all  at  once  into  his  mouth. 
But  immediately  after  he  had  received  the  same,  surely 
he  avoided  much  wind  exceedingly,  upward.     "Lo," 

Juoth  he,  "you  may  see  it  was  but  wind ;  and  now  am 
well  eased,  I  thank  God ;"  and  so  rose  from  the  table, 
end  went  to  bis  prayers,  as  he  used  every  day  after 
dinner.  And  that  done,  there  came  upon  him  such  a  laske, 
[looseness]  that  it  caused  him  togotostool ;  and  being  there, 
my  lord  of  Shrewsbury  sent  for  me,  and  at  my  repair  to 
him,  he  said :  *  For  as  much  as  I  have  always  perceived 
jou  to  be  a  man,  in  whom  my  lord  your  master  bath 
great  affiance ;  and  also  knowing  you  to  be  an  heaest 
man,  &c.  it  i$  so,  that  my  lord  your  master  hath  often 
desired  me  to  write  to  the  King,  that  he  might  come 
before  his  presence  to  answer  to  his  accusations:  and 
even  so  have  I  done;  and  this  day  have  I  received  letten 
from  the  King's  grace,  by  Sir  William  Kingston,  whereby 
I  perceive  that  the  King  hath  in  bim  a  good  opinion ; 
and  by  my  request  he  hath  sent  for  him,  by  the  same  Sir 
William,  to  come  unto  him;  who  is  in  his  chamber. 
Wherefore  now  is  the  time  come  that  my  lord  hath  often 
desired  to  try  himself,  I  trust,  much  to  his  honour;  tod 
it  shall  be  the  best  journey  that  ever  he  made  in  his  Life. 
Therefore  now  would  I  have  you  play  the  part  of  a  wise 
man,  to  break  this  matter  wittily  to  him,  in  such  tort, 
that  he  may  take  it  quietly,  and  in  good  part;  for  he  k 
ever  so  full  of  sorrow  and  heaviness  at  my  being  with 
bim,  that  I  fear  he  will  take  it  in  evil  part,  and  then 
doeth  he  not  well ;  for  I  assure  you,  and  so  shew  bim, 
that  the  King  is  his  good  lord,  and  hath  given  me  most 
worthy  thanks  for  his  entertainment,  desiring  me  so  to 
continue,  not  doubting  but  that  be  will  right  nobly  acquit 
himself  towards  his  highness.  Therefore,  go  to  him, 
and  persuade  with  him  that  I  may  find  him  in  good  quiet 
at  my  coming,  for  I  will  not  tarry  long  after  you." 

"  Sir."    nnnth   I     «  it  U   «1~™    **««»    l^^diin     1  akall 
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lordship's  command.  But,  Sir,  I  doubt,  tint  %ben  I 
shall  name  Sir  William  Kingston  to  him,  he  will  mistrust 
that  all  is  sot  well ;  because  Mr.  Kingston  is  constable 
of  the  tower,  and  captain  of  the  guard,  having  with  him, 
*a  I  understand,  S4  of  the  guard  to  attend  upon  him/' 
"  Mary,  k  is  truth/'  quoth  the  earl,  "  what  though  he 
be  constable  of  the  tower?  he  is  the  meetest  man  for  his 
wisdom  and  discretion  to  be  sent  about  any  such  message. 
And  for  the  guard,  it  is  for  none  other  purpose  but  only 
to  defend  him  against  them  that  would  intend  him  any 
evil,  either  in  word  or  deed;  and  they  be  all,  or  for  the 
most  part,  such  of  his  old  servants  as  the  King  took  of 
late  into  his  service,  to  the  intent  that  they  should  attend 
upon  Kim  most  justly,  knowing  best  how  to  serve  him/' 
"  Well,  Sir/'  said  I,  "  I  shall  do  what  1  can;"  and  so 
departed  from  him  towards  my  lord. 

And  as  I  repaired  unto  him,  I  found  him  sitting  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  gallery,  upon  a  chest,  with  his  staff  and 
his  beads  in  bis  hands.  And  espying  me  coming  from 
the  earl,  demanded  of  me  what  news.  "  Forsooth,  Sir/* 
quoth  I,  "the  best  news  that  ever  came  to  you  :  if  your 
grace  can  take  it  well/'  "  I  pray  God  it  be ;"  quoth  be, 
"  what  is  it  1"  "  Forsooch,  Sir/'  said  I,  "  my  lord  of 
Shrewsbury,  perceiving  by  your  often  communication 
with  him,  that  ye  were  always  desirous  to  come  before 
the  King's  majesty,  he  as  your  most  assured  friend  bath 
wrought  so  with  his  letters  to  the  King,  that  he  hath  sent 
for  you  by  Mr.  Kingston  and  24  of  the  guard,  to  conduct 
you  to  his  highness/'  "  Mr.  Kingston/9  quoth  he,  re- 
hearsing his  name*  once  or  twice ;  and  with  that  clapped 
his  hand  on  his  thigh,  and  gave  a  great  sigh,  and  therewith 
he  rose  up,  and  went  into  his  chamber;  and  when  he 
came  out  again,  immediately  my  lord  of  Shrewsbury  came 
into  the  gallery  unto  him,  whom  my  lord  met,  and  then 
sitting  down  there  upon  a  bench  in  a  great  bay  window, 
the  earl  asked  him  how  he  did,  and  he  most  lamentably, 
m  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  answered  him,  and  thanked 


m     t  ■«  i 


•  Wolaey,inhis 
dwtld  have  hU 


is  life-time,  was  informed  by  some  fortune-teller**  Mo*  h$ 

—  end  at  Khurtton.    This   he   interpreted  of  Kingston - 

on-Thames,  which  made  him  always  avoid  riding  through  that  town, 
Hough  the  nearest  way  from  his  house  to  the  court.  Afterwards,  under* 
standing  that  he  was  to  be  committed  by  the  King's  express  orders  to  the 
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\im ioc  Iris  geftfle  entertainment  "  Sir,"  quoth  the  cart, 
if  j*  remember  .ye  have  often  wished  to  come  before  the 
King  to  make  your  answer:  and,  I  perceiving  your  often 
desire  and  earnest  request,  as  one  that  beareth  yon  good 
will,  have  written  especially  unto  the  King  in  that  behalf; 
making  him  privy  also  of  yonr  lamentable  sorrow,  that 
ye  inwardly  have  received  of  his  displeasure ;  who  ac- 
cepted! all  yonr  doings  therein,  as  friends  be  accustomed 
to  do  in  such  cases.  Wherefore  I  would  advise  you  to 
pluck  up  your  heart,  and  be  not  aghast  of  your  enemies, 
who  I  assure  you  be  more  in  doubt  of  you,  tbanyoa 
would  think,  perceiving  that  the  King  is  minded  to  have 
the  hearing  of  your  case  before  bis  own  person.  Now, 
Sir,  if  you  can  be  of  good  cheer,  I  doubt  not  hut  this 
journey  which  you  shall  take  to  his  highness  shall  be  much 
to  your  advancement,  and  an  overthrow  to  your  enemies. 
The  King  hath  sent  for  you  by  the  worshipful  knight, 
Mr.  Kingston,  and  with  him  £4  of  your  old  servants, 
now  of  the  guard,  to  defend  you  against  your  enemies, 
to  the  iutent  that  ye  may  safely  come  unto  his  majesty." 
"Sir,"  quoth  toy  lord,  "I  trow  that  Mr.  Kingston  is 
constable  of  the  tower."  "  Yea,  what  of  that?"  quoth 
the  earl,  "  I  assure  you  he  is  elected  of  the  King  for 
•ne  of  your  friends,  and  for  a  discreet  gentleman,  most 
-worthy  to  take  upon  him  the  safeguard  and  conduct  of  your 
person;  which  without  foil  the  King  much  esteemetb, 
and  secretly  beareth  you  special  favour,  far  otherwise 
than  ye  do  take  it."  "  Well,  Sir,"  quoth  my  lord,  "as 
God  will,  so  be  it.  I  am  subject  to  fortune,  and  to 
fortune  I  submit  myself,  being  a  true  man,  ready  to  accept 
such  chances  as  shall  follow,  and  there's  an  end ;  Sir,  I 
pray  you,  where  is  Mr.  Kingston?"  "Mary,"  quo* 
the  earl,  "  if  you  will,  I  will  send  for  him,  who  would 
most  gladly  see  you."  "  I  pray  you  then,"  quoth  my 
lord,  "  send  for  him."  -At  whose  message  he  came,  and 
.at  soon  as  my  lord  espied  him  coming  at  the  gallery  end, 
he  made  haste  to  encounter  him.  Mr.  Kingston  came 
towards  him  with  much  reverence ;  and  at  his  coming  be 
kneeled  down  unto  him,  and  saluted  him  in  die  King's 
behalf;  whom  my  lord  bare-headed  offered  to  take  up, 
trot  be  still  refused.  Then  quoth  my  lord,  "  Mr.  King- 
ston, I  pray  you  stand  up,  and  leave  your  kneeling  unto 
me;  for  1  am  but  a  wretch  replete  with  misery,  not 
esteeming  myself,  but  as  a  vile  object  utterly  cast  away, 
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desert,  as  God  knowetb.  And  therefore,  good 
Mr.  Kingston  stand  up,  or  I  will  kneel  down  by  yon  -" 
trhom  he  would  not  leave  until  be  stood  up.  Then  spake 
Mr.  Kingston,  and  said,  with  .humble  reverence,  "  Sir, 
the  King's  majesty  hath  him  commended  unto  yon.* 
"I  thank  his  highness,"  quoth  my  lord ;  "  I  truat  he  is 
in  health,  and  merry."  "  Yea,  without  doubt,"  quoth 
Mr.  Kingston;  "and  ho  commanded  me  to  say  unto 
you  that  you  should  assure  yourself,  that  he  beareth  unto 
you  as  much  good  will  and  favour  as  ever  he  did;  and 
willeth«you  to  be  of  good  cheer*  And  where  report  hath 
been  made  unto  him,  that  you  should  commit  against  his 
royal  majesty  certain  heinous  crimes,  which  he  thinketh 
perfectly  to  be  untrue,  yet  for  the  ministration  of  justice, 
in  such  cases  requisite,  he  can  do  no  less  than  send  for 
you  to  your  trial,  mistrusting  nothing  your  truth  nor 
wisdom,  but  that  ye  shall  be  able  to  requite  yourself  of 
all  complaints  and  accusations  exhibited  against  you;  and 
to  take  your  journey  to  him  at  your  own  pleasure,  com* 
mandmg  me  to  attend  upon  you  with  ministration  of  due 
reverence,  and  to  see  your  person  preserved  against  all 
iaconvenieuces  that  may  ensue;  and  to  elect  all  such 
your  old  servants,  now  his,  to  serve  you  by  the  way,  who 
have  most  experience  of  your  diet.  Therefore,  Sir,  I 
beseech  you  be  of  good  cheer ;  and  when  it  shall  be  your 
own  pleasure  to  take  your  journey,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
give  attendance  upon  you."  "  Mr.  Kingston,"  quoth 
my  lord,  "  1  thank  you  for  your  good  news ;  and,  Sir, 
hereof  assure  yourself,  that  if  I  were  as  able  and  lusty  as 
I  have  beeu  but  of  late,  I  would  not  fail  to  ride  with  you 
mi  post:  but,  Sir,  I  am  diseased  with  a  flux*  that  majteth 


•  In  the  printed  editions  die  passage  stands  thus;  "But,  alas!  lama 
diseased  man,  having  a  flux :  (at  which  time  it  was  apparent  that  ht  ho4 
tf**«t  himtelf)  it  hath  made  me  very  weak."  p.  190,  edit  1706.  ••  It  Is 
Mghhr  probable  (says  Fiddes  in  his  Lite  of  Wolsey, ».  499)  thai  this  ex* 
presaiOQ  ought  to  be  taken  in  a  softer  sense  than  the  words  strictly  in** 
Part,  and  that  Cavendish  only  intended  by  it,  that  he  was  poisoned  by 
taking  something  prepared  for  him  by  other  hands."  Dr.  F.  then  proceeds 
to  invalidate  by  reasoning  the  absurd  story  of  the  Cardinal  having  naatene4 
«w  own  death.  It  is  more  important  to  obserre.  adds  Dr.  Woidsworth 
that  it  admits  of  great  question,  whether  the  words  in  the  parenthesis  «r# 
!r  ~JV<M«r  on  interpolation.  They  do  not  occur  in  any  MS.  which,  tha) 
nev.  Doctor  had  seen.  The  charge  of  his  having  poisoned  himself,  was 
*w«t  ungenerously  reported  by  contemporary  writer*.  This  Jake  and 
ndicalons  idea  is  now  exploded.  Is  was  ably  refuted  by  Dr.  Sam.  Pegge, 
«« learned  antiquary.  See  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xxv.  p.  25,  and  two  excellent 
«**«  o»  the  Cardinal's  impeachment,  p.  229, 5i5^fii>.] 
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me  very  weak/  But,  Mr.  KmgBtoa,  all  the  cdmfomlW* 
words  which  ye  have  spoken  unto  me,  be  spoken  hut  far 
a  purpose  to  bring  me  into  a  fool's  paradise:  I  kaow 
what  is  provided  for  me.  Notwithstanding.  I  thank  you 
for  your  good  will,  and  paias  taken  about  me ;  and  I 
shall  with  all  speed  make  me  ready  to  ride  with  jou 
to-morrow."  And  thus  they  fell  into  other  eommunica- 
tion,  both  the  earl  and  Mr.  Kingston  with  my  lord; 
who  commanded  me  to  foresee  and  provide  that  all  things 
might  be  made  ready  to  depart  the  morrow  after.  Theu 
caused  I  all  things  to  be  trussed  up,  and  made  in  readi- 
ness as  fast  as  they  could  conveniently. 

When  night  came  that  we  should  go  to  bed,  my  lord 
waxed  very  sick  with  the  laske,  which  caused  him  still  con- 
tinually from  time  to  time  to  go  to  stool,  all  mat  night; 
insomuch  that  from  the  time  that  it  took  biro,  until  the 
next  morning,  he  had  fifty  stools,  so  that  he  was  that  day 
very  weak.  His  matter  that  he  voided  was  woaderous 
black,  which  the  physician  called  "  colter  adustiae ;"  sod 
when  he  perceived  it,  be  said  to  me,  that  if  he  had  not 
some  help  shortly  he  should  die.  With  that  I  caused  one 
Dr.  Nicholas,  M.D.  being  with  my  lord  of  Shrewsbury, 
to  look  upon  the  gross  matter  that  be  voided;  upon  sight 
whereof  be  determined  be  should  not  live  four  or  five  day* ; 
yet,  notwithstanding,  he  would  have  ridden  with  Mr. 
Kingston  mat  same  day,  if  my  lord  of  Shrewsbury  had 
not  been  there.  Therefore,  in  consideration  of  his  infir- 
mity, they  caused  him  to  tarry  all  that  day. 

After  the  next  day  be  took  his  journey  with  Mr,  King- 
ston, and  then  of  the  guard.  And  as  soon  as  they  espied 
him,  considering  that  he  was  their  old  master,  and  in  such 
estate,  they  lamented  his  misfortune  with  weeping  eyes. 
Whom  my  lord  took  by  the  hand,  and  many  times,  as  he 
rode  by  the  way,  he  would  talk,  now  with  one,  then  with 
another,  until  he  came  to  an  house  of  my  lord  of  Shrews- 
bury's, called  Hardwkke-hall,  where  he  lay  all  that  night 
very  ill  at  ease.  The  next  day  he  rode  to  Nottingham, 
and  there  lodged  that  night,  more  sick,  and  the  next  day 
he  rode  to  Leicester  abbey ;  and  by  the  way  he  waxed  so 
sick,  that  be  was  almost  fallen  from  his  mule;  so  that  it 


reverence.  To  whom  my  lord  said,  "  Father  Abbot,  I 
am  come  hither  to  leave  my  benee  among  you,"  riding  so 
BtiM  until  he  came  to  the  stain  of  his  chamber,  where  he 
alighted  from  his  mule,  and  then  Master  Kingston  took 
him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  up  die  stain ;  who  told  me 
afterwards!  he  never  felt  so  heavy  a  burden  in  all  his  life. 
And  as  soon  as  he  was  in  his  chamber,  he  went  incontinent 
to  his  bed,  very  sick.  This  was  upon  Saturday  at  night ; 
and  then  continued  he  sicker  and  sicker. 
^  Upon  the  Monday,  in  the  morning9  as  1  stood  by  his  bed' 
side,  about  8  o'clock,  the  windows  being  close  shut,  and 
having  wax  lights  burning  upon  die  cupboard,  1  beheld 
him,  as  me  seemed,  drawing  fast  towards  death.  He 
perceiving  my  shadow  upon  the  wall  by  the  bed-side, 
asked  who  was  there?  "  Sir/9  quoth  I,  "  I  am  here/' 
"  How  do  you  ?"  quoth  he  to  me.  "  Very  well,  Sir/9 
quoth  I,  "  if  I  might  see  your  grace  well."  "  What  is  it 
o'clock?"  said  he  to  me.  '<  Sir,"  said  I,  "  it  is  past  eight 
in  the  morning."  "  Eight  o'clock?"  quoth  he,  "that 
cannot  be,"  rehearsing  diven  times  "eight  o'clock— eight 
o'clock*"  "  Nay,  nay,"  quoth  he  at  last,  "  it  cannot  be 
eight  o'clock :  for  eight  o'clock  shall  you  lose  your  master, 
for  my  time  draweth  near  that  I  must  depart  this  world." 
With  that  one  Dr.  Palmes,  a  worshipful  gentleman,  being 
his  chaplain  and  ghostly  father,  standing  by,  bade  me 
secretly  demand  of  him  if  he  would  be  shriven,  and  to  be 
hi  readiness  towards  God,  whatsoever  should  chance.  At 
whose  desire  I  asked  him  that  question.  "  What  have  ye 
to  do  to  ask  me  any  such  question  ?"  quoth  he,  and  began 
to  be  very  angry  with  me  for  my  presumption ;  until  at  the 
last  the  Doctor  took  my  part,  and  talked  with  him  in 
Latin,  and  so  pacified  him.  Howbeit  my  lord  waxed 
very  sick,  most  likely  to  die  that  night,  and  often  swooned, 
and  as  me  thought  drew  on  fast  to  his  end,  until  it  was 
four  o'clock,  a.  m.  at  which  time  I  spake  to  him,  and 
asked  him  how  he  did.  "  Well,"  quoth  he,  "  if  I  had  any 
west,  I  pray  you  give  me  some."  "  Sir,  there  is  none 
ready,"  said  1,  •«  I  wist,"  quoth  he,  "ye  be  die  more  to 
blame:  for  you  should  have  always  meat  for  ma  in 
readiness,  to  eat  when  my  stomach  serveth  me;  therefore 
I  pray  you  get  me  some,  for  I  intend  this  day  to  make  me 
rtroogf  to  the  intent  that  I  may  occupy  myself  in  con- 
fession, and  make  me  ready  to  God."  After  he  had  eaten 
of  a  cullace  made  of  chicken,  a  spoonful  or  two,  at  the 
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last  quoth  he,  "  Whereof  was  this  culjace  mafc 
"Forsooth,  Sir,"  quoth  I,  "of  a  chicken."  "Why," 
quoth  I,  "  it  is  fasting  day/'  (being  St  Andrew's  even.) 
"  What,  though  it  be,"  quoth  Dr.  Palme*," ye  be  ex- 
cused by  reason  of  your  sickness?"  "  Yea/'  quoth  he, 
"what  though?  I  will  eat  no  more:" 

Then  was  he  in  confession  the  space  of  an  hour*  And 
when  he  had  ended  his  confession,  Master  Kingston  came 
to  him,  and  bade  him  good  morrow ;  for  it  was  ^bout  si* 
o'clock,  and  asked  him  how  he  did.  "  Sir,"  quoth  he,  '*  I 
terry  but  the  pleasure  of  God,  to  render  up  my  poor  soul 
into  his  hands."  "  Not  so,  Sir,"  quoth  Master  Kiogstou, 
«  with  the  grace  of  God,  ye  shall  live,  and  do  very  well ; 
if  ye  will  be  of  good  cheer."  "  Nay,  in  good  sooth, 
Master  Kingston,  my  disease  is  such  that  I  cannot  live; 
for  I  have  had  some  experience  in  physic.  Thus  it  is :  I 
have  a  flux  with  a  continual  fever;  the  nature  wh#reof  ii> 
that  if  there  be  no  alteration  of  the  same  within  eight  days, 
either  must  ensue  excorritiou  of  thf  entrails,  or  phren^y, 
or  else  present  death ;  and  the  best  of  these  three,  is  death. 
And  as  I  suppose,  this  is  the  eighth  day :  and  if  ye  see  w 
alteration  in  me,  there  is  no  remedy,  save  that  I  way  liv? 
a  day  or  two  after,  but  death,  which  is  the  best  of  these 
three,  must  follow."  "  Sir,"  said  Master  Kingston, 
"you  be  in  such  pensiveness,  doubting  that,  thing  that  in 
good  faith  ye  need  not."  "  Well,  well,  Master  Kingston;' 
quoth  my  lord,  "  I  see  the  matter  maketh  you  much 
worse  than  you  should  be  against  me ;  how  it  is  framed  I 
know  not  But  if  I  had  served  God  as  diligently  a$  I 
haxe  done  the  King,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  is 
my  {prey  hairs  /*  But  this  is  the  just  reward  that  I  must 
.receive  for  my  diligent  pains  and  study,  that  I  have  hsd,  to 
do  him  service,  not  regarding  my  service  to  God,  but  only 
to  satisfy  his  pleasure.  I  pray  you  hav^  me  most  humbly 
commended  unto  his  royal  majesty ;  and  beseech  him  W 
my  behalf,  to  call  to  his  princely  remembrance  ail  matters 
proceeding  between  him  and  me  from  the  beginning  ♦(  the 
world,  and  the  progress  of  the  same ;  and  most  especially 
in  bis  weighty  matter;"  (meaning  the  matter  betweep 
Queen  Katheriue  and  him)  "and  then  *hall  his  grace p 
conscience  know  whether  I  have  offended  him  or  not. 
He  is  a  prince  of  royal  courage,  and  hath  a  princely  heart ; 
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and  father  than  he  will  miss  or  want  any  part  of  his  will  or 
pleasure,  he  will  endanger  the  loss  of  one  half  of  his  realm. 
For  I  assure  yon,  I  have  often  kneeled  before  him*  the 
space  sometimes  of  three  hours,  to  persuade  him  from  his 
will  and  appetite :  but  I  could  never  dissuade  him  there- 
from. Therefore,  Mr.'  Kingston,  I  warn  you,  if  it  chance 
yon  hereafter  to  be  of  his  privy  council,  as  for  your  wis- 
dom, ye  are  very  meet,  be  well  assured  and  advised,  what 
ye  put  in  his  head,  for  ye  shall  never  put  it  out  again. 

"  And  say,  furthermore,  that  1  request  his  grace,  on 
God's  name,  that  he  have  a  vigilant  eye  to  depress  this  new 
sort  of  Lutherans,  that  it  do  not  increase,  through  his  neg- 
ligence, in  such  sort,  as  he  be  at  length  compelled  to  put 
on  hataess  upon  his  back  to  subdue  them,  &c.  Master 
Kingston,  farewell*  I  can  bo  more  say,  but  I  wish,  ere  I 
die,  all  things  to  have  good  success.  My  time  draweth  on 
fast  I  may  not  tarry  with  you.  And  forget  not  what  I 
have  said  and  charged  you  withal :  for  when  I  am  dead, 
ye  shall  peradventure  remember  my  words  better."  And 
even  with  those  words  he  began  to  draw  his  speech  at 
length,  and  his  tongue  to  fail ;  his  eyes  being  presently  set 
b  his  head,  and  his  sight  failed  him.  Then  began  we  to 
pat  him  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  passion ;  and  caused 
the  yeomen  of  the  guard  to  stand  by  secretly  to  see  him 
die,  and  to  be  witnesses  of  his  words  at  his  departure ; 
who  heard  ail  his  said  communication :  and,  incontinent; 
the  dock  struck  eight,  and  then  gave  he  up  the  ghost,  and 
thus  departed  this  present  life.*  And  calling  to  remem- 
brance how  he  said  the  day  before,  that  at  8  o'clock  we 
•should  lose  our  master,  as  it  is  before  rehearsed,,  one  of 
ns -looking  upon  another,  supposing  that  either  he  knew 
or  prophesied  of  his  departure,  yet  before  his  departure 
we  sent  for  the  Abbot  of  the  house  to  annoy le  him,t  who 
made  all  the  speed  he  could,  and  came  to  his  departure, 
and  so  said  certain  prayers  before  the  breath  was  fully 
oat  of  his  body.  . 

•  After  that  he  was  thus  departed,  Mr.  Kingston  sent  a 
pest  to  the  King,  advertising  him  of  the  departure,  of  the 
Catdinal,  by  one  of  the  guard,  that  saw  and  heard  him 
die.    And  then  Mr.  Kingston  and  the  Abbot  calling  me 


•  He  filed  Nev. »,  1430.   Le  Nert's  Fatti,  p.  310. 
t  (/.£.)  To  administer  *****  tmeffes, 
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unto  them  went  to  consultation  of  die  older  of  Mr  tafkL 
It  was  thought  good  that  he  should  be  buried  the  neit 
day  following;  for  Mr.  Kingston  would  not  tarry  the 
return  of  the  post.  And  it  was  further  thought  good,  that 
the  major  of  Leicester  and  his  brethren  should  be  sent 
for,  to  see  hhn  personally  dead,  to  avoid  false  rumours 
that  might  happen  to  say  that  he  was  still  alive.  Then 
was  the  mayor  and  his  brethren  sent  for;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  the  body  was  taken  out  of  the  bed  where  lie 
lay  dead ;  he  had  upon  him  next  his  body,  a  dart  of 
hair,  besides  bis  other  shirt,  which  was  very  fine  kolluid; 
which  was  not  known  to  any  of  his  servants  being  ew 
tmually  about  him  in  his  chamber,  saving  to  his .  ghosd? 
father :  which  shirts  were  laid  in  a  cofln  made  for  Um  of 
boards;  having  upon  his  corpse  all  such  ornaments  as  he 
was  possessed  in  when  he  was  made  Bishop  and  Arch* 
bishop :  as  mitre,  cross,  ring,  and  pall,  with  all  other 
things  due  to  his  order  and  dignity.  And  lying  dins  all 
day  in  bis  coffin  open  and  barefaced,  every  man  that 
would  might  see  him  there  dead,  as  the  mayor,  " 
brethren,  and  other  did. 

Lying  thus  until  4  or  5  o'clock  at  night,  he  was 
down  into  the  Church  with  great  solemnity  by  die  Abbot, 
and  conducted  with  much  torch-light,  and  service  stoog 
due  for  such  funerals.  And  being  in  die  Church  the 
corpse  was  set  in  our  Lady  Chapel,  with  divers  tapers  of 
wax,  and  divers  poor  men  sitting  about  the  same,  holding 
torches  in  their  hands,  who  watched  about  die  corpse  sH 
night,  while  the  canons  sang '  dtrige,'  and  other  devout 
orisons.  And  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  King- 
ston, and  we  his  servants,  came  into  the  Church  and  there 
tarried  the  executing  of  divers  ceremonies  in  such  cases 
used,  about  the  corpse  of  a  Bishop.  Then  went  they  to 
mass,  at  which  mass  the  Abbot  and  divers  other  did 
offer.  And  that  done,  they  went  about  to  bary  the 
corpse  in  the  midst  of  the  said  Chapel,  where  was  made 
for  him  a  grave.  And  by  the  time  that  he  was  tamed, 
and  till  ceremonies  ended,  it  was  <S  o'clock  in  the  monaog. 
And  thus  ended  the  life  of  the  right  triumphant  CaiduMl 
of  England :  on  whose  sold  Jesus  have  mercy !  Amen. 

Who  list  to  read  and  consider  with  a  clear  eye  ttas 
l«?tt4sM>«*    mntf  Ka1**«i.j  *l.~  .«»••««.  1*1  i !«**  #\f  tfoin  n/uwmrs.  and 
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of  woridly  prinoesw  Whereof  this  lord  Cardinal  hath  felt 
and  tasted  both  of  the  sweet  and  sour  in  each  degree ;  as 
fleeting  from  honours,  losing  of  riches,  deposed  from 
dignities,  forsaken  of  friends,  and  the  mutability  of 
princes'. favour;  of  all  which  things  he  had  in  this  worid 
the  full  felicity,  as  long  as  fortune  smiled  upon  him :  bat 
when  she  began  to  frown,  how  soon  was  he  deprived  of 
all  these  mundane  joys,  and  vain  pleasures. 

That  which  in  twenty  years  with  great  travail  and  study 
he  obtained,  was  in  one  year  and  less,  with  great  care 
and  sorrow  lost  and  consumed !  O  madness !  O  food 
desire  !  O  foolish  hope !  O  greedy  desire  of  vain  honors* 
dignities,  and  riches !  Oh  what  inconstant  hope  and 
trust  is  it  in  the  false  feigned  countenance  and  promise 
of  fortune !  Wherefore  the  prophet  saith  full  well,  The* 
taurizat,  et  ignorat,  cut  congregabit  ea.  Who  is  certain 
that  he  shall  leave  his  riches  which  he  hath  gathered  in 
this  world  unto  them  whom  he  hath  purposed?  The 
vise  man  saith,  That  another,  wham  pa-adventure  he 
hated  in  his  life,  shall  spend  it  out,  and  consume  itV* 

\Btre  Hmtmtu  the  re-print  ef  CetmndUh't  Lift  tf/PWwy.] 


ADDENDA. 

The  enemies  of  the  Cardinal  have  alleged  that  his 
foundation  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  was  effected  by 
spoliation  and  rapine.  It  is  .earner  to  bring  charges  than 
to  substantiate  them.  The  truth  is,  that  the  immense 
riches  which  he  derived  from  sthe  various  preferments 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  partiality  of  hif  sovereign,  Were 
the  means  of  his  founding  that  magnificent  edifice,  which 
has  so  deservedly  immortalized  his  genius  and  spirit; 
and  in  the  midst  of  luxurious  pleasures  and  pompous 
meltings,  he  was  meditating  the  advancement  of  science 
by  a  munificent  use  of  those  riches,  which  he  *  seemed  to 
accumulate  only  for  selfish  purposes.  ../... 

With  respect  *o  hi*  sejajpg  die  property  and  revenues 
of  many  priories  and  nunneries,  which  ate  alleged  to 
have  served  as  a  fund  for  bai Ming  tad  endoWmen t,  we  are 
to  remember  that  the  Cardinal   did  nit  atieaat*-  the 
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revenues1  from  religions  service,  but  only  made  s  chafige 
id  the  application  of  them ;  and  again,  he  merely  abolished 
unnecessary  Monasteries,  that  necessary  CoQeges  might 
be  erected.  Nor  did  he  do  this  without  precedent,  as 
Ae  reader,  versed  in  ecclesiastical  history^  will  instantly 
perceive  when  he  refers  to  the  cases  in  pointy  of  Arch- 
bishop Chichele  and  Bishop  Waynfiete,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Templars.  And  to  this  list  of  precedents 
we  may  safely  add  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Tanner. 
Bishops  Fisher,  Alcock,  and  Beckington. 

•  Wolaey  had  too  strong  a  mind  and  too'  rtuch  good 
sense  to  be  overawed  in  the  performance  of  "what  he 
deemed  right,  by  die  unpopularity  of  die  measure :  a 
weaker  man  might  have  been  deterred  from  his  purpose 
by  the  lampoons  which  in  all  directions  assailed  his 
laudable  undertaking.  Amongst  these  were — *  Egregium 
opus  I  Cardmalis  iste  institute  Gollefnum,  et  absohk 
popinam,  in  allusion  to  the  kitchen  naving  been  first 
completed  mr  and  another  ran  thus  :-— 

"  Non  stabit  ilia  domus,  aliis  fundata  rapinis, 
"  Aut  ruet,  aut  alter  raptor  habebit'eam :" 

which  lines  would  have  come  with  a  better  grace  had  it 
not  unfortunately  happened  for  the  writer,  that  in  his 
zeal  to  abuse  the  Cardinal  he  has  betrayed  his  ignorance 
of  Latin  by  a  false  quantity,  the  penult  of  stabit  being 
long. 


Synopsis  of  Doits  connected  with-  Wolsey's  Life, 
prthendirtg  his  Preferments,  and  some  of  the  principal 
matters  with  wfiich  he  was  connected*  mostly  unnoticed 

i    by  Cavendish. 
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.  •  Bora  March*  147  U 

B.A.Magdalen  College,  Oaford,  *48& 

Fellow  of  the  same  soon,  after. 

M.A.  and  Master  of  Magdalen  School. 

Bursar  of  Magfaln  College,  1408,  .about  which  time 
ibe  built  the  tower. 
*     Re<$or  of  Limmington,  near  Ilchester,  Somerset,  1300. 

Domestic  Chaplfcin  to  Henry  Dean,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.    This  must  have  been  about  1501  or  &• 
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Bishop  Dean  was  translated  from  Salisbury  to  Canterbury 
in  1501,  and  died  1602-3.* 

Chaplain  to  Sir  John  Nanfao,  Treasurer  of  Calais, 
1503.    Calais  then  belonged  to  us. 

Chaplain  to  King  Henry  VII.  shortly  after. 

Rector  of  Redgrave,  Suffolk,  by  dispensation  from 
Pope  Julius  II.  this  being  his  3rd  living.  This  dispen- 
sation bears  date  1508.  He  had  before  had  a  dispensation 
from  Pope  Alexander  in  1503,  to  hold  two,  but  the  nam* 
of  the  second  I  fiod  not,  unless  it  were  Torrington* 

Dean  of  Lincoln,  Feb*  1508.  The  same  year  the  King 
also  gave  him  two  Prebends  in  the  same  Church. 

B.D.  1510.    Wood's  Fasti.  Ox.  1. 29. 

Almoner  to  King  Henry  VIII. 

Bishop  of  Toubnay,  <Ep.  Tornacensis)  in  Flanders, 
about  1513. 

Privy  Counsellor  and  Reporter  of  the  Proceedings  in 
the  Star  Chamber. 

Rector  of  Torrington,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter ;  quaere 
which  Torrington?  The  place  is  called  by  .Chalmer, 
Turringtaou 

Canon  of  Windsor  (Chalmer.)  He  does  not  so  occur 
in  Le  Neve's  Fasti. 

Registrar  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Prebendary  of  Bugthorp,  in  the  Cathedral  of  York, 
Jan.  16,  1513.    Willis's  Cattedrals,  I.  127. 

Dean  of  York,  Feb.  19,  1512.  Willis's  Cath.  I.  69, 
and  Drake's  Hist.  York,  p.  559-  He  is  there  called 
Wolsie,  and  styled  D.D.  His  name  is  frequently  written 
Wulcie. 

Dean  of  Hereford,  1512,  resigned  the  same iy ear,  La 
Neve's  Fasti,  p.  114. 

Precentor  of  St.  Paul's,  1513,  collated  July  8, 

Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1514,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Archbishop  of  York,  and  Ca&dinal  qf  $t.  Cecilia, 
1514. 

Pope's  Legate,  1516, 

L>rd  High  Chancellor,  on  the  resignation  of  Archbishop 
Warham,  1516. 

*  A  memoir  of  Archbishop  Dean,  as  Bishop  of  Sanim,  may  be  fonnd  ia 
Cnsss's  Urea  of  the  Bithops  of  Salisbury,  part  1.  p.  273. 
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Bishop  of  Bath  tod  Wells,  Worcester,  and  Heretorf, 
1518,  (Cavendish)  t.  e.  he  had  die  administration  of  those 
dioceses  and  their  temporalties,  but  I  find  no  authority 
for  his  having  been  consecrated  to  them.  They  wete 
filled  by  foreigners,  who  were  allowed  non-residence,  and 
received  pensions.  Cardinal  Julius  de  Medicis  was  made 
administrator  of  Worcester,  by  the  Pope's  bull,  July  31, 
1521,  and  so  continued  a  year.  Silvester  Gigles,  his 
predecessor,  died  at  Rome,  1521.  It  is  therefore  hard  to 
reconcile  Cavendish's  date.  Wolsey  does  not  occur 
Bishop  of  Hereford  in  Le  Neve's  Fasti. 

Candidate  for  the  Papacy  on  the  demise  of  Leo  X. 

Bishop  of  Durham,  1623;  resigned  Bath  and  Wells. 

Candidate  for  the  Papacy  on  the  demise  of  Adrian. 

Commenced  his  College  at  Oxford,  1524  or  5. 

Ditto  Ipswich  School,  1526  or  7. 

Finished  his  Palace  at  Hampton-Court,  1528,  which 
he  had  begun  in  1514. 

Bishop  of  Winchester,  1528,  when  he  resigned 
Durham. 

Having  incurred  a  pramunire,  by  procuring,  contrary  to 
statute,  16  Richard  II.  a  bull  from  Rome,  appointing 
him  Legate,  he  was  indicted  by  the  Attorney-General  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Oct.  9,  1529. 

Received  a  free  oardon  Feb.  12,  1530;  restored  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  York,  and  allowed  1000  marks  per 
annum  out  of  Winchester, 

Died  1530,  aged  59. 

Portraits.— The  portraits,  &c.  of  Wolsey,  are  thus 
noticed  by  Granger : — "  1.  Thomas  Wolssus,  Card,  et 
Archiep.  Eborac.  &c.  Holbein  p.  Faber  s.  one  of  the 
founders,  Mo.  mezz.—%*  Thomas  Wolsey,  &c.  a  labd 
proceedingjrom  his  mouth,  inscribed, "  Ego,  meus  et  rex;" 
4to.— 3.  Thomas  Wolsey,  &c.  EUtracke  sc.  4to.  There 
are  two  copies  of' the  same,  one  of  them  with  arms.  The 
original  print  ts,  as  lam  informed,  before  his  life,  buMr. 
Cavendish,  the  founder  of the  Devonshirefamikf,  who  was 
his  gentleman-lusher.  Perhaps  this  has  been  copied  firm  a 
later  edition  of  that  book.  IJind  in  a  large  Mb.  catalogue 
of  English  Heads,  byVertue,  in  my  possession,  that  there 
u  a  head  of  him  by  Loggan. — 4.  In  Holland's  "Btroth 
loffiar  8vo.— 5.   W. M.  (Marshall)  sc.  small;  in FukW$ 
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to  Fiddn,  M. — 7.  Houbraken.  «c.  Jlhut.  Head..  In 
the  possesiion  of  Mr.  Kiugsley. — 8.  De$rocher$.  sc.  4to.— - 
9*  Inscribed  C.  Wm  Vertue,  $c.  a  small  oval. — There  is  no 
bead  of  Wolsey  which  is  not  in  profile.  That  which  it 
carved  in  wood,  in  the  centra]  board  of  the  gateway  which 
leads  to  the  Butchery  of  Ipswich,  has  such  an  appearance 
of  antiquity,  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  done  when 
he  was  living ;  by  the  side  of  it  is  a  butcher's  knife.  It  is 
said  that  his  portraits  were  done  in  profile,  because  he  had 
but  one  eye."— Bwg.  Hist.  Engl.  I.  p.  91* 

There  is  also  a  portrait  of  him  at  Knole,  (the  Duke 
of  Dorset's).  See  Biographical  Sketches  of  Persons 
whose  Portraits  are  at  Knole,  &c.  p.  141. — En. 

His  Character  as  Lord  High  Chancellor  has  been  thus 
drawn  by  Hume : — 

"  If  this  new  accumulation  of  dignity  increased  his 
enemies,  it  also  served  to  exalt  his  personal  character, 
and  prove  the  extent  of  his  capacity.  A  strict  adminis- 
tration of  justice  took  place  during  his  enjoyment  of  this 
high  office :  and  no  chancellor  ever  discovered  greater 
impartiality  in  his  decisions,  deeper  penetration  of  judg- 
ment, or  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  law  or  equity." 

Shakspeare  has  drawn  a  more  just  and  comprehensive 
sketch  of  Wolsey'B  perfections  and  failings  than  is  to  be 
found  in  airy  other  writer  ^ — and  with  this  I  shall  dose 
the  memoirs  of  this  celebrated  and  ill-used  Ecclesiastic. 


This  Cardinal 


Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 

Was  Eashkm'd  to  much  honour.    From  hi*  cradle, 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one : 

Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading : 

Lofty  and  sour,  to  them  that  lov'cf  him  not ; 

But.  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer. 

And  though  he  wen  unsatisfied  in  getting, 

(Which  was  a  sin)  jet  in  bestowingy 

He  was  most  princely;  ever  witness  for  him 

Those  twins  cf  learning,  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 

Ipswich,  and  Oxford !  one  of  which  fell  with  him, 

Unwilling  to  out-live  the  good  he  did  it ; 

Hie  other,  though  unfinished,  yet  so  famous, 

So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising. 

That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  bis  virtue. 

His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him : 

.For  then,  aud  not  'till  then,  he  felt  himself. 

And  found  the  blessedness  of  beiug  little : 

And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 

Thau  man  could  give  him,  he  died,  fearing  God. 
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XXV.    STEPHEN  GARDINER,  L.L.D. 

Succeeded  A.D.  1531. — Died  A.D.  1555. 

This  able  Lawyer,  learned  Divine,  and  shrewd  States- 
man, who  was  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  in  the  l6th  Century,  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  the  natural  Son  of  Bishop  Widville, 
of  Salisbury,  and  consequently  grandson  of  the  Earl  of 
Rivers,  whose  daughter  Elizabeth  was  consort  of  King 
Edward  IV. :  while  others  call  him  a  younger  Son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gardiner,  of  Lancashire.  He  was  bora  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk,  (Vox, Acts  and  Mm. 3, M4) 
in  1483. 

♦Few  have  risen  higher  by  mere  dint  of  abilities,  few 
suffered  greater  changes  of  fortune,  few  have  been  more 
magnified  or  commended,    few   more   invidiously  and 
outrageously  treated,    than  this  famous  Prelate,  in  his 
life-time  and  since  his  decease ;   yet,  for  any  tolerable 
account  of  him  there  is  none.     We  find  no  article  of  bim 
in  any  collection  of  this  kind,  very  little  amongst  the 
conquers  of  historical  memoirs,  and,  though  there  is 
more  in  our  literary  and  other  biographical  historians,  it 
is  so  intermixed  with  other  matter,  or  so  visibly  tinctured 
with  party  resentment,   that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
know  what  to  think,  or  whom  to  trust.     In  this  case,  the 
collecting  his  memoirs  .with  caution,  care,  and  candour, 
and  reporting  them  fairly  to  posterity,  is  a  work  of  equal 
labour  and  difficulty;    but  what  then?   It  is  necessary, 
useful,  conducive  to  the  bringing  much  truth  to  light, 
and  exposing  many  errors  which  have  been  so  often,  and 
elegantly  repeated,  by  those  who  took  them  to  be  truths, 
that   we  may  reasonably  hope  a  kind  and  favourable 
reading  of  what  particulars  are  here  digested  concerning 
this  great  man's  life,  which  are  as  copious,  as  exact,  and 
as  free  from  bias  of  any  kind  as  we  were  able  to  make 
them.     It  is  also  to  be  hoped,  that  they  will  be  perused 
with  the  same  equal  spirit,  and  that  the  reader  will  bring 
an  inclination  to  be  informed  how  things  really  happened, 
what  were,  and  what  were  not,  the  actions  of  this  famous 


•  The  following  memoir  ia  from  the  old  edition  of  the  Btogrtfkii 
Britasmicu*— Loudon,  1750.  vol         2089. 
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man,  who  bad  rittmy  failings,  and  some  vices ;  but,  wttfral, 
bad  fine  parts,  general  knowledge,  and  abilities  every  way 
equal  to  the  posts  he  gradually  tilled,  and  even-'  to  those 
high  employments  to  which  he  at  length  attained.  Ac- 
cording to  Bale*  this  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  a  devil 
incarnate ;  but  then,  according  to  Pitta,f  he  was  a  verf 
angel  of  light.  John  Fox|  asserts,  that  this  prelate  was 
of  a  most  fierce  and  sanguinary  disposition ;  tend  the 
principal  author  of  all  the  cruelties  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary.  Father  Persons^  on  the  other  hand,  assure*  us, 
that  such  as  will  speak  truth,  must  acknowledge  Bishop 
Gardiner  to  have  been  not  only  of  a  mild,  but  of  a  most 
compassionate  nature ;  and  that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to 
him,  the  principal  Protestants  in  that  reign  escaped.  At 
the  very  entrance  of  onr  labours  we  meet  with  nothing 
but  doubts  and  uncertainties.  Most  authors  of  his  age 
tell  ue  he  was  born  df  obscure  parents  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund, Suffolk.^  As  to  the  place,  indeed,  there  is  no 
dispute  at  all ;  but  for  the  obscurity  of  his  parentage,  if 
.we  may  trust  to  some  very  good  authorities,  it  arose  from 
hence,  that  he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  prelate  nobly 
descended  and  royally  allied,  who  took  pains  to  conceal 
that  so  much  discrediting  circumstance  to  himself,  by 
bestowing  his  concubine  on  one  of  his  meaner  servants, 
whose  name,  being  born  in  wedlock,  this  infant  bore.jj 
Fuller,  who  is  not  always  an  enemy  to  secret  history, 
rejects  this  story*  as  invidious  and  ill  contrived;**  but 
many,  as  like  to  be  well  informed,  and  not  at  all  more 
credulous,  admit  the  truth  of  it ;  and  Sir  William  Dig- 
dale,ff  whose  knowledge  in  such  points  can  hardly  to 
disputed,  sets  it  down  as  a  fact.  We  cannot,  indeed,  go 
quite  so  far ;  but  laying  all  circumstances  together,  there 
appears  to  be  the  greatest  probability  that  this  was  really 
the  case.  The  plain  fact,  in  respect  to  his  birth,  was 
this.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Dr.  Lionel 
Wydvisle,  Dean  of  Exeter,    and  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 


•  Script  Brit.  p.  685.  f  De  ilhtftr.  Angl.  Script,  p.  748. 

t  In  his  Martyrolog?  throughout.  f  Warn-Word,  p.  34. 

%  Bal.  Script.  685,  p.  748. 

|  SjuXirlf  CantabrigienaU,  a  Rich.  Parkero,  conscript  p.  26. 

"  Worthies,  Saffolk,  p.  OS.  ft  Baronage,  Vol.  1!,  p.  231. 
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bPO*er  to  Efatbefc,  Oaten  Consort  to  Edward  IV., 
who  4*©4  in  1484.*  Dr.  Fulterf  objects  to  this,  that 
Safobwy  is  at  a  great  distance  from  Buy,  where 
Q ardipfer  was  bora,  which  is,  in  reality,  no  objectkn  tt 
*l\>  for,  since  that  prelate  was  so  cautious  as  to  oblige  his 
ntistoess  to  many  an  inferior  servant  of  his,  whose  nine 
was  Gardiner,  the  better  to  conceal  the  transaction,  he 
might  therefore  be  well  supposed  to  have  been  *b  careful 
in  sending  her  far  enough  off  to  lie  in.  Another  objec- 
tion he  makes,  has  somewhat  more  weight,  he  thinb 
Bishop  Widville  must  have  had  this  son  in  bis  youth ; 
and  if  so,  the  age  of  Gardiner,  at  his  death,  would  not 
agree  wkh  the  story*  But  those  who  relate  it,  say  that  be 
was  born  while  his  father  was  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  and 
he  did  not  hold  that  dignity  above  two  years,  which  takes 
away  the  force  of  this  objection.  In  the  satirical  writngi 
against  him  and  Bonner,}  it  was  objected  to  them,  that 
it  was  not  strange  they  were  against  the  marriage  of 

Iriests,  since  they  were  both  born  in  adultery.  Now 
tanner  was  the  bastard  of  one  Savage,  a  clergyman, 
who  was  himself  the  bastard  of  Sir  John  Savage,  Knight 
of  the  Garter.  Bonner's  was  precisely  the  same  case 
with  Gardiner's,  for  his  mother  was  married  before  he 
was  born,  to  the  person  whose  name  he  bore;  and  it 
is  very  remarkable,  that  both  of  them,  until  they  were 
Bishops,  declined  using  their  airenames,  the  one  being 
called  Dr.  Stephens,  and  the  other  Dr.  Edmunds.  But 
Gardiner  seems  to  have  been  better  reconciled  to  his 
name  afterwards,  since  he  assumed  the  arms  of  the 
<Gardiners  of  Glemsford  in  Suffolk, $  with  a  distinction 
of  a  border;  and  afterwards,  either  through  the  mistake 
of  the,  painter,  or  by  his  own  direction,  they  were  impaled 
with  the  arms  of  the  See  of  Winchester,  without  any  such 
distinction.  V      Bishop  Burnet  plainly  proves,  that  this 

9  Godwin,  de  PnesuL  p.  236.  t  Worthies,  Suffolk,  p.  60. 

t  Burnet's  Reformat.  Vol.  II,  p.  320.         $  Strype'a  Memorials,  VoL  III. 

f  Were  it  not  for  the  two  circumstances  of  his  having  first  gone  by  the 
appellation  of  Dr.  Stephens,  (see  p.  382  of  this  work,  in  Cavendish's 
Wolaer^  and  seonadhu  accepting  the  border  round  his  arms,  a  aura  of 
bastardy,  I  should  be  disposed  to  discredit  altogether,  the  alleged  fact  of 
Bishop  Gardiner'*  being  a  natural  son  of  Bishop  Widville,  and  the  mors 
so,  as  one  of  Rawlinson'a  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  qnottd  by  Lodge 
in  his  IlUutratims,  p.  102,  makes  him  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gardiner,  Knt.  the  representative  of  a  very  ancient  family  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster.— Et>rr.  Some  memoirs  of  Bishop  Widville,  lb  irjmtfd  lather, 
n»y  he  found  UCasaan'sJUvtaof  the  Saiiso^  U* 
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story  was  believed  in  oar  Prelate's  life-time,  far  ho  tells 
na,  that  be  had  seen  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Edward  Hobby, 
to  one  of  the  exiles  abroad,  for  religion,  immediately  upon 
Gardiner's  death,  in  which  it  was  said,  that  he  was1  a  man 
«f  higher  descent  than  he  was  commonly  reputed;  <atid 
m  the  margin  of  the  tetter  it  was  noted,  that  he  was 
nephew  to  a  Queen  of  England  ;*  but  though  this  might 
be  true,  and  though  be  was,  by  this  means,  second  cousin 
by  the  King's  mother  to  Henry  VIII.,  Bishop  Burnet's 
conjecture  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  this  might  be  the 
cause  he  was  so  suddenly  advanced  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Winchester ;  for  as  the  reader  will  tee  there  was  another 
cause,  which  is  assigned  by  Gardiner  himself;  ^neither  is 
it  at  all  likely,  that  the  King  knew  this  piece  of  secret 
history,  or  would  take  any  notice  of  it  if  he  did*  Had  ft 
been  otherwise,  amongst  the  many  private  papers  relating 
to  that  reign  (from  whence  it's  public  history  is  best  col- 
lected) which,  in  process  of  time,  have  come  to  light, 
something  of  that  kind  would  have  appeared.  As  to  the 
year  of  his  birth,  that  has  been  hitherto  as  great  a  secret 
as  his  descent ;  and  very  likely  the  design  of  concealing 
the  one,  might  occasion  so  profound  a  silence  in  respect 
to  the  other;  however,  from  an  original  picture  of  his,  still 
preserved,  (painted  by  Hans  Holbein,)  we  have  good 
grounds  to  conclude  that  it  ought  to  be  fixed  to- 1483* 
We  know  nothing  of  bis  education,  or  the  manner  in 
"hich  he  passed  his  youth,  until  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni+ 
vereity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  studied  in  Trinity-HaH 
with  great  diligence  and  success..  He  was  distinguished 
there  by  his  quick  parts,  his  correct  pen,  his  elegance  in 
writing  and  speaking  Latin,  and  for  his  extraordinary  skill 
m  Greek,  which  procured  him  very  high  compliments,  as 
to  lug  acquisitions  in  literature,  when  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  reward  flatterers.f  In  process  of  time  he 
applied  himself  entirely  to  the  civil  and  canon  law,  for 
which  that  learned  foundation  was  very  famous.  Amongst 
other  poems  of  the  famous  antiquary,  John  Leland,  there 
j*  one  addressed  to  Stephen  Gardiner,  when  he  wore  no 
higher  title  ;  and  in  the  close  of  which,  he  fortels  him, 
that  his  brow  would  be  honoured  with  a  mitre.     In  this 


9  Burnet's  Hist  of  the  Reformation,  Vol.  II.  p.  320. 
t  LeUmd's  Encom.  ffiustr.  viror.  p.  48-49. 
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£oem  be  compliments  him  on  bis  great  progress  in  polite 
literature,  on  his  fine  taste,  and  just  -respect  for  the 
ancients ;  and  the  desire  he  bad  shewn  of  promoting  toe 
study  of  their  valuable  writings  in  the  university.*  His 
own  writings  shew  how  much  he  had  studied  Ciceio;  and 
the  critics  of  those  times  reproached  him  with  affectaboa 
in  that  respect.  As  to  severer  studies,  he  is  allowed  to 
have  excelled  in  the  civil  and  canon  law ;  and  in  rasped 
to  the  Utter,  he  was  so  able,  tha^  Bishop  Burnet  tells  os, 
King  Henry,  as  eager  as  he  was  for  promoting  his  divorce, 
would  not  suffer  the  proceedings  to  be  begun  before  the 
two  Cardinals,  until  the  return  of  Dr.  Gardiner  from 
Rome,  so  much  he  relied  upon  his  judgment  and  abilities. 
Both  that  Bishop,  and  Jeremy  Collier,  who  seldom 
thought  the  same  way  of  men  or  things,  agree  that  he  was 
but  moderately  skilled  in  divinity;  and  therefore,  it  it 
reasonable  to  acquiesce  in  their  decision.  But  then  it  is 
to  be  considered,  that  they  ground  their  sentiments  upoa 
his  book  of '  True  Obedience/  which  they  confess  be  wrote 
to  please, his  sovereign,  and  againt  his  own  sentiments, 
It  is  no  great  wonder,  therefore,  that  his  arguments  ate 
not  very  strong,  and  that  he  does  not  reason  so  closely  and 
convincingly  as  he  might  have  done ;  but  notwithstanding 
this,  whoever  reads  that  book  with  attention  and  impar- 
tiality, will  not  be  able  to  deny,  that  he  has  overturned 
the  rope's  supremacy  effectually ;  and  though  it  is  not 
penned,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  with  that  heat  and 
vehemence,  visible  in  the  writings  of  Protestant  Divines, 
yet  there  is  enough  in  it  to  shew  learned  men,  that  he  had 
thoroughly  considered  the  point,  and  was  able  to  have  said 
much  more  if  he  had  been  so  inclined.  All  this,  learning 
he  must  have  brought  with  bim  from  jthe  University,  for 
from  the  time  that  be  first  came  into  business,  to  his  being 
committed  to  the  Tower,  he  was  continually  employed  in 
matters  of  such  high  importance,  that  it  was  impossible  he 
should  have  much  leisure  for  study.  That  his  parts  and 
learning  indeed  were  very  extraordinary,  must  he  con- 
fessed; but  if  what  one  of  his  greatest  enemies  said  of  him 
was  true,  we  must  have  still  an  higher  idea  of  them,  since 
there  is  nothing  harder,  than  for  a  man  of  a  disagreeable, 
and  even  forbidding  aspect,  to  make  his  way  in  a  Court, 


•  Bncom,  Ui    *     ■  ~-  *.  48-49, 
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and  Insinuate  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  aH  sorts  of. 
people,  which  it  is  confessed  he  did.  But  we  wfll  tran- 
scribe'the  riassage,  which  is  verycurjous,  and  the  book 
from  which  it  is  taken  very  scarce,  for  the  reader's  aatift- 
faction;*  *  Albeit,  this  Doctor  be  now  tout  too  late 
thoroughly  known,  yet  it  shall  be  requisite,  that  our  poa-. 
ferity  know  what  he 'was ;  and,  by  his  description,  see  how 
nature  hath  rfhaped  the  outward  parts,  to  declare  what  was 
within:  This  Doctor  bath  a  swart  colour,  banging  look/ 
frowning  brows,  eyes  an  inch  within  his  bead,  a  noses 
hooked  like  a  bu22*rd,  nostrils  like  a  horse,  ever,  snuffinp 
into  the: wind,  a  ftpanrow  mouth,. great  paws,  like  die 
devil's  talons,  oik  bis  feet,  like. a  gripe,  two  inches  longer 
than  the  natural  toes,  and  so  tied  to  with  sinews,  that  he 
eannot  abide  to  be .  touched,  nor  scarce  suffer  them  to 
touch  the  stooes*  •  And  nature  having  thus  shaped  the 
form  of  an  old  iimfeter,  it  gave  him  a  vengeahle  wit, 
which,  at  Cambridge,  by  labour  and  diligence,  he  had 
made  a  great!  deal  worse,  and  brought  up  many  in  that 
faculty/'  The  author  who  wrote  this  was  Dr.  Ponet, 
advanced  to  the  Bishopric  of  Winchester  upon  the  depri- 
vation of  Gardiner,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  at  the 
time  he  wrote  thife  book,  an  exile  in  Germany,  where 
he  died. 

The  reputation  he  attained  at  Cambridge,  soon  opened 
him  a  passage  into  the  favour  and  confidence  of  several  of 
die  greatest  men  of  that  age.  First,  as  some  report,  he 
was  taken  under  the>protection  of  that  generous  and  potent 
jpeer  Thomsb  Duke  of  Norfolk,f  and  afterwards  received 
into  the  family  of  the  still  more  potent  Cardinal  Wolaey, 
in  quality  of  his  secretary  .J  But  whatever  hopes  he 
might  entertain  of  rising  at  Court,  be  had  still  academical 
honours  in  view ,'  and  in  1520,  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law^§  and  was  the  year  following  made 
Doctor  of  Canon  Law  also;  but  whereas  the  learned 
Bishop  Tanner,  not  without  authority,  makes  him  Master 
or  Guardian  of  Trinity-Hall  the  same  year,^[  there  seems 
to  be  good  reason  to  suppose  he  did  not  attain  that  pre- 
ferment till  some  years  after.     There  is  no  question,  that, 


•  Treatise  of  Political  Power.  t  Lloyd's  State  Worthies,  p.  451. 

J  PolyO.  Virg,  Hist.  Angl.  lib.  xxril.  p.  84.  j  Regfct.  Acad.  Cantafc. 

1  Blblioth.  Britannico-Hibernica,  p<30& 
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in  Febniary  1588,  there  is  nothing  deai*t»eri 

than  that  he  had  the  moat  entire  confidence  reposed  m 

bim,  both  by  the  King  and  hia  Minister,  who  hoped  all 

thing*  from  his  diligence  and  desterity ;   and  who,  if 

there  be  any  credit  due  either  to  their  verbal  or  written 

declarations,  were  equally  sincere,  and  in  earnest  in  this 

matter* 

Our  historians  are  most  of  them  dark  and  divided  is 
their  .sentiments,  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Cardinal  Wobey,ia 
the. business  of  the  divorce.  Yet  this  may  be  observed, 
that  those  who  were  best  informed,  and.  took  moat  paias 
to  look  into  original  papers,  are  very  dear  with  respect  to 
the  Cardinal's  real  intention,  to  carry  thai  point  for  the 
King,  as  the  only  one  that  could  preserve  his  power  and 
secure  him  against  all  his  enemies.  J>r.  Pooet,  hmeicr, 
who  made  no  scruple  of  laying  every  thing  to  Gardiner's 
charge  that  might  render  him  odious,  tells  us  plainer,  that, 
in  order  to  his  own  advancement,  he  betrayed  the  Cardinal 
in  this  embassy,  and  pushed,  with  the  greatest  rigour, 
what  his  master  wished  might  be  .spun  out,  in  order  togtie 
time.  But  let  us  hear  what  the  industrious  and  imparted 
Mr.  John  Strype  says  upon  this  subject,  from  better 
authorities  than  any  of  our  historians,  except  Fos,  had 
ewer  seen,  which  will  effectually  clear  up  this  after.* 
"  Gardiner/'  says  be,  "  the  Cardinal's  secretary,  and  Fox, 
the  King's  servant,  provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge* 
were  despatched  to  the  Pope  to  effect  $hiB>  in  February, 
1627,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Of  whom,  Gardiner  was  the  chief,  bariog 
been  admitted  into  the  King's  and  Cardinal's  cabinet 
council  for  this  affair,  and  sUled  in  the  Cardinal's  ae> 
dential  letters  to  the  Pope,  primary  secretary  of  the  mart 
secret  counsck. .  He  was  grown  into  extraordinary  fetus* 
with  the  Cardinal,  in  so  much,  that  in  his  said  letters,  he 
called  Gardiner  the  half  of  himself, t  than  ,wA*A  mm 
wa*  dearer .  to  him.  He  writ,  that  he  should  unlock  hit 
breast  to  the  Pope ;  and  that  in  hearing  Aim  •f**^  ** 
might  think  he  heard  the  Cardinal  himself*  The  psfr 
ticulars  of  this  embassy,  of  which  1  have  the  very  minute* 
in  divers  letters  sent  to  the  King  and  Cardinal,  1  will  give 

>        « 

•  Strype'g  Memorials,  vol.  I.  p.  89. 

Jt  Wober  no  doubt  had  in  his  remembrance  Horace's  '  Et  ienw  asto 
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some  account  of,  especially  of  such  things,  as  the  Lord 
Herbert,  or  the  Right  Reverend  Author  of  the  History 
of  the  Reformation,  have  made  no  mention  of,  or  but 
briefly  and  imperfectly."  He  proceeds  then  to  shew  from 
these  papers,  that  when  the  Pope  intimated  to  Dr.  Gar- 
diner, that  he  understood  this  proceeding  was  not  managed 
with  Cardinal  Wolsey's  consent ;  and  that  he  bad  likewise 
heard  some  strange  things  of  the  lady  intended  for  the 
King's  bed ;  the  doctor  thereupon,  in  the  name,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  Cardinal,  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  this  before  be  left  England,  demonstrated  to  biiri  the 
falsity  of  those  suggestions,  and  what  the  Cardinal's  real 
sentiments  were  in  both  points  ;*  and  that  the  reader  way 
have  no  doubts  as  to  the  relator's  capacity  in  stating  these 
matters,  he  has  printed  several  letters  from  the  originals, 
which  very  fully  justify  all  that  is  said  of  them :  and  shew 
the  Cardinal  was,  hitherto  at  least,  disposed  to  serve  his 
master  as  far  as  he  could. 

In  their  journey  towards  Italy,  Gardiner  and  Fox 
executed  a  commission  at  the  court  of  Paris,  where,  by 
warm  and  'vigorous  representations  of  what  their  master 
had  done,  and  might  do,  for  King  Francis,  they  obtained 
that  monarch's  letter  to  the  Pope,  in  as  strong  terms  as 
could  be  desired,  in  support  of  King  Henry's  demands* 
When  they  came  to  Orvieto,  where  the  Pope  then  was, 
Dr.  Gardiner  used  very  free  language  with  his  Holiness, 
shewed  him  the  danger  he  was  in  of  losing  the  King  by 
playing  a  double  game,  and  how  much  injury  he  would 
do  the  Cardinal  if  he  failed  in  his  expectations.  By  these 
measures  all  was  obtained  which  his  instructions  required, 
and  a  new  commission  directed  to  the  Cardinals  Wolsey 
and  Compegius  was  issued^  In  the  course  of  this  long 
embassy,  the  Pope,  whose  mind  was  continually  per- 
plexed, and  to  whom  the  Imperial,  French,  and  English 
Ministers  allowed  no  quiet,  fell  dangerously  ill,  the  dis- 
orders of  his  affections  operating  upon  the  humours  of  his 
body;  and  this,  as  might  be  expected,  gave  a  new  turn  to 
the  intrigues  of  Rome.  Dr.  Gardiner  had  as  large  a 
share  in  these  as  any  Minister,  for  he  laboured  the  cause 
of  Wolsey,  in  case  the  Pope's  death  made  way  for  a  new 


•  So  in  the  ambassador's  dispatches, 
t  HoUiathed's  Chron.  roL  II.  p.  907. 
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election*  He  bad  the  French  King'*  Jetton  afav  to 
support  this  design ;  for  by  soliciting  the  Popedeaa,  hi 
thought  to  make  Wolsey  more  than  amends  far  die  Arch* 
bishopric  of  Toledo,  which  was  once  tendered  him  by  the 
Emperor ;  it  may  be  with  the  same  sincerity,  or,  in  etber 
Words,  with  none  at  all.  Yet  so  much  was  Wolsey  set 
upon  having,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  title  of  Pope,  thafe 
having  intelligence,  the  King's  agents,  and  hb  own,  had 
procured  for  him  the  suffrages  of  one  third-part  of  die 
CaiyMnals,  orders  were  sent  them  immediately,  to  cause 
those  Cardinals  to  withdraw  to  a  place  of  safety,  in  case 
the  conclave  appeared  more  inclined  to  any  other,  and 
there. to  declare  him  Pope,  assuring  them  they  should  be 
most  vigorously  sustained  by  King  Henry  and  his  allies* 
No  doubt  the  pains  taken  in  tfris  business  must  base  been 
highly  pleasing  to  the  Cardinal,  though,  after  all,  the 
design  came  to  nothing ;  for  when  Wolsey  had  shewn  his 
utmost  strength,  and  procured  from  the  King  very  liberal 
marks  of  esteem  for  the  Cardinals  of  his  faction,  Clement 
VII.  recovered,  and  things  once  more  returned  to  their 
old  8tate.f  All  imaginable  care  was  taken  to  have  the 
new  commission  penned  to  the  King's  mind,  which,  not 
without  much  difficulty,  was  obtained;  and  then  it  was 
to  be  carried  from  Orvieto  to  Rome,  to  pass  through  the 
necessary  forms  requisite  to  render  k  authentic  This 
being  also  an  affair  of  nicety,  and  the  disposing  Cardinal 
Campegio  to  make  a  tour  to  England  with  a  good  will, 
requiring  some  extraordinary  management,  Dr.  Gardiner 
took  it  upon  himself,  after  having  procured  whatever  wss 
requisite  for  bis  negotiation,  and  put  every  thing  necessary 
to  set  this  in  a  proper  light  at  borne  into  the  hands  of  hb 
colleague.;):  Upon  Jhis,  Provost  Fox  was  sent  home  with 
a  full  account  of  their  negotiation,  with  which  the  King, 
the  Cardinal,  and  Mrs.  Anne  BuUeine,  were  equally 
pleased,  and  unanimously  joined  in  applauding  the  in- 
dustry, intrepidity,  and  ingenuity,  of  this  new  minister,  as 
is  incontestably  proved  from  the  authentic  minutes  of  this 
negotiation,  which  are,  or  at  least  very  lately  were,  still 
preserved  and  in  being. 

*  Burnet's  History  df  the  Reformation,  voL  L  p.  64. 
t  These  passages  are  f        Gardiner's  Instructions  sad  other  dfaprttor 
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'  We  learn  from  the  same  author,  and  from  the  same 
authorities,  that  Fox  was  most  joyfully  received  upon  his 
return,  which  wa9  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
May,  1529 ;  it  was  evening  when  he  came  to  court,  when 
he  was  directed  to  go  to  Mrs.  Anne's,  that  is,  Anne 
Bulleine's  chamber,  where  he  first  made  a  recital  to  her,  of 
such  points  as  were  fittest  for  that  lady's  ear ;  soon  after 
the  King  came  thither,  and  the  lady  being  withdrawn,  he 
delivered  his  majesty  the  letters  he  had  brought,  and  run 
■rto  a  large  and  particular  detail  of  the  several  steps  they 
had  taken ;  all  of  which  he  entirely  approved  and  highly 
admired.    After  some  time,  he  Sent  for  Mrs.  Anne  back 
again,  and  directed  some  passages  to  be  repeated  in  her 
presence ;  then  Fox  went  to  the  Cardinal,  who  was  no 
less  pleased  with  every  thing  he  heard,  and  particularly 
with  the  accounts  given  him  of  Dr.  Gardiner's  justifying 
his  colleges  to  the  Pope's  satisfaction,  and  making  his 
Holiness  sensible,  that  the  revenues  of  the  monasteries 
granted  for  their  endowment,  were  fairly  applied.     Al- 
together made  such  an  impression  on  the  Cardinal's  mind, 
that  speaking  of  Gardiner,  he  cried  out,  O  inestimable 
treasure,  and  jewel  of  this  realm!  which  exclamation  he 
desired  Fox  to  remark,  and  to  insert  in  his  letter. *     As 
far  Mrs.  Anne  Bulleine,she  thought  herself  under  such, 
obligations  to  this  able  negotiator,  that  even  before  Fox's 
eoniing  she  wrote  him  the  following  letter, f  which  is  not 
amongst  the  papers' collected  by  Strype. 

"  Mr.  Stephens,  I  thank  you  for  my  letter,  wherein  I 
perceive  the  willing  and  faithful  mind  that  you  have  to  do 
me  pleasure,  not  doubting,  but  as  much  as  is  possible  for 
man's  wit  to  imagine,  you  will  do ;  I  pray  God  to  send 
you  well  to  speed  in  all  your  matters,  so  that  you  would 
put  me  to  the  study  how  to  reward  your  high  service.  I 
do  trust  m  God,  you  shall  not  repent  it:  and  that  the 
end  of  this  journey  shall  be  more  pleasant  to  me  than 
your  first,  for  that  was  but  a  rejoicing  hope,  which  ceas- 
ing, the  lack  of  it  does  put  me  to  the  more  pain,  and  they 
dot  are  partakers  with  me,  as  you  do  know ;  and  therefore 

I  do  trust,  that  this  hard  beginning  shall  have  the  better 
ending. 


*  Extracted  from  Dr.  Fox's  long  letter. 
t  Copied  from  the  original  in  the  Paper  Office. 
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"  Mr.  Stephens!  I  send  you  he 
and  Mr.  Gregory,  and  Mr.  Pel 
tribute  them  as  you  think  best, 
mended  heartily  to  them  both, 
assure  them,  will  be  glad  to  do 
shall  lie  in  my  power.    And  thu 
God  send  you  good  health.     } 
4th  day  of  April." 

The  first  part  of  this  letter  se 
made  by  Dr.  Gardiner,  from  tf 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  quicken 
Campegio.    It  is  indeed  very 
of  many  letters  written  about       i 
times  they  have  only  the  mo 
year;  but  more  frequently  the 
year,  which  can  only  be  recov 
.  The  King,  indeed,  had  tb 
since  Dr.  Gardiner  dealt  elf 
him  plainly  there  was  nothing 
at  Rome;    that  the  Pope  i 
approve  any  thing  the  King  c 
do,  but,  without  question, ' 
by  hopes  or  fears,  to  do  an 
judgment,  was  the  final  i'  ! 

solicitation.4*    Bishop  Bur 
for  desiring  the  King  not  i 

Cardinal,*^  which,  however 
his  attachment  and  regard  f  i 

this  caution,  it  appears  hf  i 

pondence  with  the  King  <• 
needless,  and  some  of  tt  i 

judgment  in  the  cause, 
Trim  to  have  seen.     Wh< 
advice  sufficiently,  and  s  i 

events,  he  recalled  Dr. ' 
make  use  of  him  in  the 
the  legantine  court.     U 
deacomy  of  Norfolk  b  i 

of  Norwich,  for  whom  t 
the  Pope.     He  was  in  i 

so  far  as  appears,  was  } 

*  See  his  Letter  to  the  Kinf 
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but  in  the  State  his  growth  was  quicker,  for  the  King 
having  constant  need  of  his  service,  and  not  esteeming  it 
proper  to  use  it  while  he  belonged  to  another,  took  him 
from  his  old  master,  Wolsey,  and  declared  him  Secretary 
of  State.*    In  this  situation  he  was  considered  as  having 
a  large  share  in  the  management  of  all  affairs,  and  was 
particularly  advised  with  by  the  King,  when  Cardinal 
Campegio  declared  that  the  cause  was  avoked  to  Rome; 
and  that  himself  and   his  colleague  could  proceed  no 
further. f      An  accident  furnished  the   King  with  the 
means  of  extricating  himself  out  of  the  many  difficulties 
into  which  this  behaviour  of  the  Pope's  had  thrown  him, 
for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  shrewd  advice  given 
by  Dr.  (afterwards  Archbishop)  Cranmer,J   as  he  wajt 
indebted  for  that  to  Dr.  Gardiner,  who  introduced  him ; 
and  by  this,  and  this  only,  contributed  to  his  old  patron's 
ruin;      As  soon  as  the  King  saw  a  way  open  for  the 
conclusion  of  his  business,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Cardinal,  he  delayed  no  longer  making  himself  sensible 
of  his  displeasure.     Whence  it  arose,  is  variously  and 
inconsistently  related    by  our  historians ;    but,  without 
recurring  to  deep  and  uncertain  motives,   we  may  be 
satisfied  with  this,  that  when  Henry  saw  his  Minister  had 
either  concurred  with  the  court  of  Rome  in  duping  him, 
er  was  iu  reality  duped  most  ungratefully  and  egregiously 
by  that  court  himself,  he  determined  to  trust  him  no 
longer,  but  to  make  him  in  some  measure  the  victim 
that  might  satiate  popular  resentment,  and  stifle  those 
clamours  raised  amongst  his  subjects  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.^    This  tempest  broke  with  such  fury  on 
the  head  of  this  devoted  minister,  that  his  misery  became 
as  much  the  subject  of  amazement,  as  his  prosperity  had 
ever  been.    In  this  distress  he  had  recourse  to  his  old 
servant  the  secretary,  and,  though  some  have  insinuated 
the  contrary,  he  met  with  as  sincere  returns  of  gratitude 
and  friendship  as  he  could  desire  or  expect.    The  year 
ensuing  opened  with  the  most  important  service,  at  least 
as  his  master  conceived  it,  that  had  been  as  yet  rendered 


•  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  VIII. 
t  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reformat.  Vol.  I,  p.  71. 
t  Strype's  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  p.  4. 
$  Hollioshed,  Stow*>  Baker. 
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bim  by  Dr.  Gardiner,  and  which  iicvcrtbekas  does  taor» 
honour  to  his  abilities  than  bis  virtue;  and  this  was  to 
manage  the  University  of  Cambridge,  so  as  to  procure 
their  declaration  in  the  King's  cause,  after  Dr.  Crammer's 
book  should  appear  in  support  of  it."  This,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  Fox,  be  accomplished,  though  not  without 
much  artifice  and  address.  After  this  great  exploit,  as 
it  was  then  thought,  his  ascent  in  the  Church  was  marvcl- 
lousl y  quickened.  In  the  spring  of  1551,  he  was  installed 
in  me  Archdeaconry  of  Leicester, f  resigning  that  of  Nor- 
folk, which  he  field  before ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  Sept 
ensuing,  he  also  resigned  that  in  favour  of  his  coadjutor, 
Dr.  Edward  Fox,  who  became  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Hereford. J  In  October  he  was  incorporated  at. the 
University  of  Oxford;^  «»dNov.«7,  1531,  he  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Winchester  :fl  contrary  to  what  many 
writers  assert,  that  he  was  not  promoted  to  this  See  until 
about  three  years  after.||  Dec.  5,  following,  the  tempo- 
rallies  were  restored,**  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  tbs 
former  is  the  right  date.  Dr.  Gardiner,  it  seems,  was  not 
apprised  of  the  King's  intentions,  who  would  sometimes 
rate  him  soundly,  and  at  the  instant  he  bestowed  it  put 
him  in  mind  of  it.  /  have,  said  he,  often  squared 
teith  you,  Gardiner,  (a  word  he  used  for  those  kind  of 
rebukes),  but  I  love  you  never  the  worse,  at  the  Bishopric 
I  give  wilt  convince  you.ff  He  sat  with  Dr.  Cranmer, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  that  prelate  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  divorce  against  Queen  Katherine,  or 
rather  declared  her  marriage  with  the  King  noil  and  void, 
May  23,  153341  The  same  year  be  was  sent  over  to 
Marseilles,  that  he  might  have  an  eye  to  the  interview 
between  the  French  King  and  the  Pope,  from  whence 
his  master  suspected  some  detriment  might  spring ;  and 
there  he  intimated  the  appeal  of  Henry  VIII,  to  a  general 


"  Memorials  of  Arch  bishop  Cranmer,  p.  5-6. 

t  Tanner.  BiUtoth.  Britsnico-Hibenriea,  p.  306. 

I  Aiken.  Oxon.  Vol  I.  col.  158.        |  Fust  Uxon.  Vol.  I.coL  58, 

1  MS.  Lowth.  *  JiegUtr.  Cauiar.        1  Godwin,  Wosrwa,  Issner. 

"  Rrmrr.  Feeders,  Tom.  xiv.  p.  429. 

H  bUsown  letter  to  the  Bake  of  Somerset. 

'  Jt  Burnet's."  "     isf.VuLl.p.131. 
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tMnci!,  in  case  die  Pop©  should  pretend  to  proceed  in 
Ids  cause;*  and  he  did  the  like  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  made  a  particular  appli-' 
cation  to  him  for  that  purpose.  Upon  his  return  to 
England,  be  was  called  upon,  as  other  Bishops  were, 
not  only  to  acknowledge  and  yield  obedience  to  the  King 
as  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  but  to  defend  it ;  which 
he  did,  and  this  defence,  or  court  sermon,  he  published ; 
and  this  is  that  celebrated  piece  of  his,  intituled,  Of 
true  Obedience.  His  pen  was  made  use  of  upon  other 
occasions,  and  never  declined  vindicating  the  King's 
proceedings  in  the  business  of  the  divorce,  the  subsequent 
marriage,  or  throwing  off  the  dominion  of  the  See  of 
Rome,  which  writings  of  his  then  acquired  him  the 
highest  reputation.f  In  the  next  year,  1535,  he  had 
some  dispute  with  Archbishop  Cranmer  on  account  of 
his  visiting  his  diocese ;  upon  which  occasion  there  ap- 
peared a  good  deal  of  heat  on  both  sides.  J  When  he 
went  over  again  to  France  to  resume  his  embassy,  he  had* 
the  ill  luck  to  differ  with  another  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, as  he  afterwards  became,  Dr.  Reginald  Pole,  then 
Dean  of  Exeter,  whom,  as  King  Henry's  bitterest  enemy, 
be  prevailed  on  the  French  King  to  remove  out  of  his 
dominions,  whence  those  distates  grew  which  afterwards 
became  public.^  While  be  was  thus  employed,  Cromwell 
demanded  his  opinion  about  a  religious  league  with  die 
Princes  of  Germany ;  which,  on  that  bottom,  he  dissuaded, 
and  advised  making  an  alliance  grounded  on  political 
motives,  and  strengthened  by  subsidies,  which  he  thought 
would  last  longer,  and  answer  the  King's  ends  better,  f 
In  1538,  he  was  sent  ambassador,  with  Sir  Henry  Knevit, 
to  the  German  Diet,  where  be  is  allowed  to  have  ac- 
quitted himself  well  in  regard  to  his  commission ;  but 
either  fell  into  some  suspicion,  or  was  in  danger  of  having 
something  fastened  on  him,  in  respect  to  his  secret  cor- 
respondence with  the  Pope,  which  at  that  juncture  might 


*  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  VHI. 
t  Turner's  BIblloth.  Britanlco-Hlberulca,  p.  306, 
t  Memorials  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  p.  39. 
§  Stripe's  Memorials,  Vol.  HI.  p.  875.  ' 
f  As  appears  from  hia  own  letter,  praerred  by  CoUitr, 
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and  even  to  submit  to  very  disagreeable  supplication*  tod 
expressions  of  deep  humility,  and  great  sense  of  his  own 
failings,  directly  contrary  to  the  conviction  of  his  own 
conscience  and  understanding.  The  Bishop  himself  tells 
us,  that  the  King  could  be  very  angry,  and  would  then 
talk  very  loud,  very  probably  too  his  language  was  but 
coarse,  since  many  samples  there  are  of  that  sort  in  his 
history;  this  had  a  great  effect  upon  those  that  were 
about  him,  and  kept  them  ever  in  a  state  of  deep  humility, 
in  which,  without  doubt,  Gardiner  differed  but  very  little 
from  the  rest ;  but  the  King  letting  him  into  the  secret, 
that  he  could  look  sour  and  talk  rough  without  meaning 
much  harm,  he  ever  after  bore  those  sallies  with  much 
less  anxiety.  The  thing  happened  thus,  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire  and  Dr.  Gardiner  had  been  joined  in  some 
affair  of  consequence,  which  had  not  been  managed  so 
4%  to  give  the  King  satisfaction,  upon  which  he  treated 
Gardiner,  in  the  presence  of  the  Earl,  with  such  a  storm 
of  words  as  quite  coufounded  him;  but  before  they  parted, 
the  King  took  him  into  his  chamber,  and  told  him,  that 
be  was  indeed  very  angry,  yet  not  particularly  with  him, 
though  he  had  used  him  so,  because  he  could  not  take 

Suite  so  much  liberty  with  the  Earl.  Bishop  Gardiner 
lenceforward  could  stand  a  royal  rattling  pretty  well,  or, 
to  use  his  own  words  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  He  folded 
it  up  in  the  matter,*  and  bore  it  patiently.  The  King 
had  another  practice,  which  he  called  whetting,  and  this 
in  effect  was  scolding  with  pen  and  ink;  the  Bishop  says, 
that  when  some  of  the  courtiers  saw  letters  to  him  in  this 
style,  they  looked  upon  him  as  undone,  while  himself  was 
under  no  such  apprehensions,  knowing  the  King  to  be  a 
wise  prince,  and  who,  after  thus  venting  his  anger,  would 
remember  past  services,  and  be  more  ready  to  do  an  old 
servant  a  good  than  ah  ill  turn,  after  giving  him  such 
correction. 

Strype,f  who  has  preserved  the  following  letter,  thinks 
it  was  written  about  1535,  and  he  gives  us  this  account  of 
the  occasion  of  it.  The  Kins,  it  seems,  was  desirous 
that  the  Clergy  of  all  ranks  should  acknowledge,  that 
all  the  powers  they  had  were  derived  from  him,  as  the 
snpreme  head  of  the  Christian  Church  in  his  dominions. 


*iV«r"siiavft'ftrtie"r     •    bat— Edit,      t  Memorials,  VoM,  p.  2K* 
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Against  this  doctrine  somebody  had  written  a  book,  with 
which  the  King  was  offended;  and,  as  the  .Bishop  of 
Winchester  had  both  preached  and  written  much  to  his 
-satisfaction,  in  the  support  of  his  supremacy,  he  seat  him 
this  book,  with  orders  to  answer  it.  But,  upon  the 
perusal  of  it,  this  Bishop,  whom  we  find  often  represented 
as  one  so  complaisant  that  the  King  could  require  nothing 
from  him  which  he  was  not  ready  to  perform,  not  only 
declined  writing  such  an  answer  as  was  expected,  but 
.professed  himself  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  author  of 
that  book.  It  is  no  wonder  at  all,  that,  to  a  monarch  of 
Henry's  disposition,  this  disappointment  should  appear 
in  a  very  bad  light,  or  that  he  should  testify  his  dislike  in 
very  strong  terms.  This  it  seems  he  did,  and  sent  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  word  of  it  by  his  Almoner,  Dr. 
Fox,  as  Strype  conceives.  The  Bishop  knowing  his 
master's  temper  well,  and  not  caring  to  meet  the  tempes| 
cf  his  anger  by  a  personal  apology,  thought  fit  to  write 
him  the  following  letter,  which  is  produced  to  shew  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  man,  and  that  he  was  not  always  so 
servile*  or  so  willing  an  instrument  of  the  King's  will,  as 
we  find  him  sometimes  represented.  In  stating  this  fact 
without  the  letter,  we  must  have  left  the  reader  in  much 
uncertainty ;  but  now  having  that  before  him,  he  may 
judge  for  himself,  and  form  a  true  decision  of  the  fitness, 
or  unfitness,  of  this  Prelate's  behaviour  upon  so  important 
an  occasion. 

#"  My  duty  remembered  to  your  majesty,  with  all  lowly 
humility  and  reverend  honour.  For  as  much  as  letted 
by  disease  of  body,  1  cannot  personally  repair  to  your 
highness'  presence,  having  heard  of  your  grace's  Almoner 
to  my  great  discomfort,  what  opinion  your  highness  hath 
conceived  of  me.  1  am  compelled  by  these  letters  to 
represent  me  unto  the  same,  lamenting  and  wailing  my 
chance  and  fortune,  to  have  lost,  beside  my  desert,  as 
mucE  reputation  in  your  grace's  heart,  as  your  highness, 
without  my  merit,  hath  conferred  unto  me,  in  estimation 
pf  the  world.  And  if  I  comforted  not  myself  with  re- 
membrance of  your  grace's  goodness,  with  whom  Veritas 
semper  vincit,&sortis  taederet  &  vita*.  I  know  in  myself, 
and  can  never  forget  your  grace's  benefits,  your  highness' 


*  Cotton  Library,  Cleopatra,  E.6. 
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notable  affection  toward  me.  I  know  my  duty 'aid  bond 
to  your  highness.  How  much  I  desire  to  declare,  in 
outward  deeds,  my  inward  knowledge,  God  knoweth, 
nod  I  trust  your  highness  shall  know.  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, for  want  thereof,  thus  I  suffer,  and  know  no  remedy 
but  your  highness9  goodness,  to  expend  what  I  have  done, 
what  I  should  have  done,  and  what  I  may  do ;  and  not 
to  be  miscontent,  though,  in  correcting  the  answer  made, 
I  believed,  so  great  a  number  of  learned  men  affirming  it 
so  precisely  to  be  true,  that  was  in  die  answer  alleged  con- 
cerning God's  law.  Especially,  considering  your  highness' 
book  against  Luther,  in  mine  understanding,  most  plainly 
approved!  it.  The  book  written  in  your  grace's  cause, 
said  translated  into  English,  seemeth  to  allow  it  And 
the  council  of  Constance,  condemning  the  articles  of 
WicUif,  manifestly  decreetb  it.  The  contrary  whereof 
of  your  grace  can  now  prove,  yet  I,  not  learned  in  divinity, 
nor  knowing  any  part  of  your  grace's  proves,  am,  I  trust, 
without  cause  of  blame  in  that  behalf.  When  I  know 
that  I  know  not,  I  shall  then  speak  thereafter.  It  were 
pity  we  lived,  if  so  little  expressing  our  love  to  God  in 
our  deeds,  we  should  abuse  his  name  and  authority  to 
your  highness'  displeasure,  of  whom  we  have  received  so 
many  benefits.  On  the  other  part,  if  it  be  God's  autho- 
rity to  us  allotted,  though  we  cannot  use  it  condignly, 
jet  we  cannot  give  it  away.  And  it  is  no  less  danger  to 
receive  than  to  give,  as  your  highness,  of  your  high 
wisdom,  can  consider.  I  am,  for  my  part,  as  I  am  bound, 
most  desirous  not  only  to  do  what  may  be  done  to  your 
highness'  contention,  but  also  appliable  to  learn  die  truth 
what  ought  to  be  done.  Trusting  your  majesty  will  finally 
take  in  good  part,  that  I  think  that  true  for  which  I  have 
so  good  ground  and  authorities,  until  I  hear  stronger 
grounds  and  reasons  to  the  contrary.  I  shall  most  gladly 
confer  with  any  of  your  grace's  counsel  in  this  matter. 
And,  in  the  meantime,  daily  pray  to  God  for  knowledge 
of  his  truth,  and  preservation  of  your  majesty  in  much 
felicity;  alway  most  ready  and  desirous  to  do  as  becomeA 

Your  most  humble  Subject, 
Most  bounden  Chaplain, 

And  daily  Bedeman, 
Stephen  Winton." 
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threats  and  frowns,  Bishop  Gardiner  felt  thest,  as  Crau- 
mer  and  others  did  alternately,  living  now  in  the  sunshine, 
and  by  and  by  in  the  shade,  or  rather  under  a  cloud. 
But,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  King's  life,  the  prospect  grew 
darker  than  ever.  In  1544,  if  vie  may  rely  on  the  credit 
of  John  Fox,*  who  assures  us  he  bad  what  he  rotates 
from  one  Morrice,  who  was  secretary  to  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  this  Prelate  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  the 
greatest  danger  to  which  he  was  ever  exposed  in  his  whole 
life.  He  had  a  secretary,  and  a  relation,  one  German 
Gardiner,  who  is  said  to  have  been  much  in  his  favour, 
and  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  conferences 
with  John  Frith  the  martyr,  an  account  of  which  he 
published.  This  young  clergyman  being  suspected  in 
the  matter  of  the  King's  supremacy,  a  prosecution  was 
commenced  against  him,  and,  his  obstinacy  being  great, 
he  was  executed  as  a  traitor  March  7th,  1544.  The 
enemies  of  the  Bishop,  and,  as  Fox  says,  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  particularly,  suggested  to  the  King,  that  it  was 
very  likely,  notwithstanding  all  he  had  written,  that  he 
was  of  his  secretary's  opinion,  and  that,  if  he  was  once 
in  the  tower,  matter  enough  might  be  found  against  him  ; 
on  which  his  majesty  consented  to  send  him  thither.  But 
the  Bishop,  having  intelligence  of  this,  went  immediately 
to  the  King,  submitted  with  the  utmost  humility,  con- 
fessed whatever  his  majesty  charged  him  with,  and,  to  the 
no  small  disappointment  of  his  enemies,  by  complying 
with  the  King's  humour,  and  shewing  the  deepest  concern 
for  his  real  or  pretended  failings,  obtained  his  full  pardon. 
Yet,  after  this,  we  may  suppose,  provoked  by  such  usage, 
for,  as  Fox  states  it,  one  cannot  avoid  seeing  it  was  a 
design  to  destroy  him  at  any  rate, he  thought  upon  refining 
upon  this  invention,  and  of  turning  their  own  artillery 
upon  his  adversaries.  In  short,  he  is  said  to  have  dipped 
very  deep  in  a  plot  against  Archbishop  Cranmer,  which 
was  discovered  and  dissipated  by  the  King,  who  left  all 
his  enemies  to  his  mercy,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester;  but  he  forgave  him.f  After  this, 
the  King  opening  himself  to  Bishop  Gardiner,  upon  some 
suspicions  he  entertained  of  his  last  Queen  Katharine 


*  Fox's  Acts  and  Monument*,  Vol.  II,  p.  646. 
t  Memorial!  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  p- 194. 
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Parr,  as-  inclined- to  heresy,  he  so  far  improved 
jealousies  as  to  prepare  a  paper  of  articles  against  her,- 
which  the  King  signed,  and  it  was  agreed  to  send  her 
to    the    tower ;     but    Chancellor  Wriothesly,   who  was 
entrusted  with  this  paper,  dropped  it  out  of  his  boson, 
and  it  was  immediately  carried  to  the  princess.  *  She  so 
wrought  upon  the  King's  affections  as  to  dispel  his  sus- 
picions ;   and  this  brought  severe  reproaches  upon  the 
Chancellor,  and  the  King's  resentment  against  the  Bishop' 
grew  so  strong,  that  be  would  never  see  his  face  after- 
wards.*   One  has,  however,  some  reason  to  wonder,  that 
when  John  Bale  wrote  his  article  of  Queen  Katherine 
Parr,  in  which  he  celebrates  her  learning,  piety,  and  zeal, 
for  true  religion,  at  the  time  all  parties  were  living,  and 
when  any  thing  against  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  would 
have  been  well -received,  he  should  say  nothing  of  this 
iniquitous  contrivance.^     Nor  is  it  less  strange  that,  when 
matter  was  sought  much  farther  back  to  charge  him  with, 
this  should  not  be  remembered  in  the  proceedings  at  his 
deprivation  under  the  succeeding  reign.    We  need  not 
wonder,  if,  standing  in  this  light  with  the  King,  when 
drawing  towards  his  latter  end,  he  left  him  out  of  his 
will,  and  did  not  appoint  him  one  of  the  counsellors  to 
Prince  Edward,  as  he  once  intended.     Sanders  alleges 
another  reason  for  this,  which  was,  that  Gardiner  taking 
some  favourable  opportunity,    persuaded  the   King  to 
restore  the  supremacy  to  the  Pope,  either  by  a  solemn 
declaration  in  Parliament,  if  there  was  time  to  call  one, 
or  by  an  authentic  act  of  his  own,  if  there  was  not; 
which  would  sufficiently  manifest  his  intention.     In  this 
respect,  the  King,  as  he  tells  the  story,  soon  after  changed 
his  mind ;  and  thence  proceeded  his  enmity  to  Gardiner.^ 
But  all  is  pure  fiction,  for  Bishop  Gardiner  himself,  in  a 
sermon  before  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary,  mentions 
some  such  thoughts  in  the   King  during  the  northern 
rebellion ;   and,  had  there  been  a  grain  of  truth  in  it,  no 
doubt  would  have  mentioned  his  inclination  at  this  time. 
Besides,  there  actually  was  a  Parliament  then  in  being, 
which  was  dissolved  by  his  death.  Some  other  reasons  were 
assigned  for  the  King's  excluding  him  in  his  testament. 


•  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reformat.  Vol.  I,  p.  345. 
t  Bale  Script,  edit  1548, 4to.  fol.  238.  t  Schisms*  Anglican,  p.  209* 
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•   A&  this  said  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  contriving 
to  thrust  Queen  Katherine  into  the  tower,  is  taken  from 
John  Fox;   nor  are  there  any  distinct  marks  bj  which 
the  time  when  this  happened  can  be  certainly  known. 
At  the  time  when  the  King  went  to  France,  in  his  last 
expedition,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  intended  to  be 
one  of  his  executors  ;*  but,  after  that,  when  the  King's 
will  came  to  be  drawn  afresh,  he  was  left  out  without  die 
privity,  as  it  seems,  of  any  of  the  council.     Sir  Anthony 
Brown,  it  is  said,  twice  moved  die  King  to  put  his  name 
again  into  his  testament,  but  without  effect;   and  the 
King  said,  if  he  was  one,  he  would  trouble  them  all,  and 
they  would  never  be  able  to  rule  him;  it  is  also  reported,' 
that,  when  the  King  saw  him  once  with  some  of  the  privy 
counsellors,  he  shewed  his  dislike,  and  asked  what  hie 
did  there  ?    He  was  answered,  that  the  Bishop  came  to 
inform  him  of  a  benevolence  granted  by  the  clergy;  upon 
which  the  King  called  him  immediately  to  deliver  his 
message,  and,  having  received  it,  went  away.     Yet,  for 
all  this,  the  Bishop  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
protector,  puts  him  in  mind  of  a  commission  in  which  he 
was  named,  amongst  others,  in  the  very  last  year  of  the 
King's  life ;  so  that  whatever  the  King's  distaste  was,  it 
must  have  been  sudden ;  and  there  is  nothing  so  probable, 
as  that  his  acquaintance  with,  and  attachment  to,  the 
Norfolk  family,  might  be  the  cause.     The  King  knew 
this  very  well,  and,   having  determined  to  reduce  the 
power  and  authority  of  that  family,  as  well  as  to  take  off 
the  heads  of  it,  it  was  a  very  easy  and  a  very  natural 
consequence  of  that  resolution,  to  remove  the  .Bishop  of 
Winchester  from  being  one  of  his  executors,  whom  he 
knew  to  have  great  obligations,  and  a  very  warm  friend- 
ship, for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son. 

Whatever  usage  Gardiner  might  meet  with  at  any  time 
from  his  master,  he  shewed  upon  all  occasions  very  high 
respect  for  his  memory,  and  ever  spoke  and  wrote  of  him 
with  much  deference;  and  though  Fox  treats  him  very 
coarsely  on  that  head,  yet  others  have  thought  there  was 
in  it  as  much  of  prudence  as  of  gratitude.  Upon  the 
accession  of  King  Edward  VL,  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
being  earnest  in  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  Reformat 


•  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  Vol.  II,  p.  647. 
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tun,  to  which  he  found  the  protector,  Somerset,  ndl 
inclined,  laboured  all  he  could  to  gain  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  to  a  concurrence,  or  at  least  to  an  acquits* 
cence.*     But  this  wary  Prelate  thought,  or  seemed  to 
think,  that,  by  making  too  much  haste,  all  might  be 
spoiled,  and  opposed  his  sentiments  at  least,  to  those  of 
the  protector,  and  all  his  council.     He  suggested,  that 
the  ruling  maxim  in  a  minority  was  to  keep  things  quiet, 
and  alleged  this  could  never  be  done  if  any  signal  al- 
terations were  attempted  in  Church  or  State.    On  this 
principle  be  dissuaded    the  war  with  Scotland,  as  s 
measure  necessarily  attended  with  much  hazard  and  a 
vast  expense. f    The-  protector  received  his  advice  civilly, 
and  wrote  answers  to  his  letters,  still  remaining,  with  much 
decency  and  moderation.      But,    notwithstanding  this, 
things  went  on  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  the 
Archbishop,  who  formed  a  design  of  having  a  royal  visi- 
tation by  commissioners,  who  might  see  the  condition  of 
every  diocese,  encourage  the  progress  of  reformed  religion, 
remove  and  discredit  superstition,  and  one  in  each  list  of 
these  commissioners,  being  a  clergyman,  was  directed  to 
preach  sound  doctrine.^    The  wisdom  of -the  Archbishop, 
in  framing  this  scheme,  was  certainly  great;   and  yet 
Winchester  no  sooner  had  intelligence  of  it  than  he  set 
up  objections.    In  the  first  place,  he  doubted  it's  legality, 
as  it  was  to  countenance  innovations ;   in  the  next,  be 
thought  it  imprudent,   as  it  would  disturb  the  order  of 
government  in  Church  and  state ;   and  lastly,  he  thought 
it  impolitic,  as  all  things  must  be  done  in  the  King's 
name  and  by  his  authority,  as  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church,  at  a  time  when  he,  being  a  child,  could  know 
nothing  of  these  things ;    and  his  uncle,  the  protector, 
being  at  the  head  of  an  army  and  absent,  could  know 
very  little  more  of  them  :  so  that  in  the  opinion  even  of  the 
meanest  people,  this  would  weaken  that  great  prerogative 
which  King  Henry  had  assumed,  and  on  the  due  use  of 
which  all  reformation  must  depend.  §    Sir  John  Godsalve, 


'  Burnet's  Hist  of  the  Reformat,  at  the  entrance  of  second  VoL 

f  Taken  from  the  Bishop's  letter,  published  by  Fox. 

t  Strype's  Memorials  of  Archbishop  Creamer,  p.  146-147-148. 

$  Bishop  Gardiner's  Letters  in  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments. 
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6«e  of  the  visitors  (but  not  for  the  diocese  of  Winchester) , 
having  heard  of  the  Bishop's  discourses,  and,  having  a 
very  sincere  regard  for  him,  wrote  to  him,  desiring  him  to 
be  more  discreet,  and  not  run  the  manifest  hazard  of 
raining  himself  and  losing  his  Bishopric.  Bishop  Gar- 
diner sent  him  an  answer  highly  commended  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  and  which  is  inserted  to  shew  the  temper  of  the 
man  in  these  times,  and  how  very  able  he  was  in  putting 
the  fairest  colour  imaginable  on  all  his  opinions  and 
actions** 

It  is  very  singular,  that  this,  being  a  private  letter^ 
should  remain  and  be  preserved  to  our  times.  Bishop 
Burnet  says,  that  it  has  the  most  of  a  christian  and  a 
Bishop  in  it  of  any  thing  he  had  seen  of  Gardiner's ;  he 
adds  too,  very  judiciously,  that  it  has  no  less  of  a  patriot,* 
and  therefore  he  resolved  not  to  suppress  it,  though  it  was 
on  the  other  side.  But,  from  this  letter,  it  cannot  be 
shewn  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  on  the  other 
side,  for  there  is  nothing  of  Popery  in  this  letter,  or 
indeed  in  his  whole  opposition ;  what  he  had  in  his  heart 
no  man  can  say ;  but  either  he  was  sincere  in  peuning 
this  epistle,  or  he  was  the  most  finished  dissembler  in  the 
world.f  It  is  true  he  changed  afterwards,  and  we  shall 
consider  how  far  he  changed  when  we  come  to  that 
period  of  his  life,  from  the  testimony  of  writers  who  did 
not  at  all  flatter  him.  But  now  to  the  letter,  which 
runs  thus  : — 

"  Mr.  Godsalve,  after  my  right  hearty  commendations* 
with  like  thanks  for  the  declaration  of  your  good  mind 
towards  me  (as  you  mean  it),  although  it  agree th  not  with 
mine  account,  such  as  I  have  had  leisure  to  make  in  this 
time  of  liberty,  since  the  death  of  my  late  sovereign  lord, 
whose  soul . Jesu  pardon.  For  this  have  1  reckoned  that 
I  was  caUed  to  this  Bishopric,  without  the  offence  of 
God's  law  or  the  King's  in  attaining  of  it.  I  have  kept 
my  Bishopric  these  sixteen  years,  accomplished  this  very 
day  that  I  write  these  letters  unto  you,  without  offending 
God's  law  or  the  King's  in  the  retaining  of  it:  howsoever 
I  have  of  frailty  otherwise  sinned.  Now  if  I  may  play 
the  third  part  well,  to  depart  from  the  Bishopric  without 


*  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reformat,  vol.  II,  p.  36. 
t  Bvmet's  Hist,  of  the  Reformat,  vol  Li,  p.  36. 
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the  offence  of  God's  law  or  the  King's,  I  shall  think  ike 
tragedy  of  my  life  well  passed  over,  and,  m  this  part,  fa 
be  well  handled,  is  all  my  care  and  study  now  how  to 
finish  this  third  act  well;  for  so  I  offended  not  God's  law 
nor  the  King's,  I  will  no  more  care  to  see  my  Bishopric 
taken  from  me,  than  myself  to  be  taken  from  the  Bishopric. 

"  I  am  by  nature  already  condemned  to  die,  which  sen- 
tence no  man  can  pardon,  nor  assure  me  of  delay  in  the 
execution  of  it ;  and  so  see  that  of  necessity  I  shall  leave 
my  Bishopric  to  the  disposition  of  the  crown,  from  whence 
1  had  it ;  my  household  also  to  break  op,  and  my  bringing 
np  youth  to  cease,  the  remembrance  whereof  trouble* 
me  nothing.  I  made  in  my  house  at  London  a  pleasant 
study  that  delighted  me  much,  and  yet  I  was  glad  to 
come  into  the  country  and  leave  it ;  and  as  1  have  left 
the  use  of  somewhat,  so  can  I  leave  the  use  of  all  to  obtain 
more  quiet;  it  is  not  loss  to  change  for  the  better. 

"  Honesty  and  truth  are  more  leef  to  me  than  all  the 
possessions  of  the  realm ;  and  in  these  two,  to  say  and 
do  frankly,  as  1  must,  I  never  forbare;  yet,  and  in  these 
two,  honesty  and  truth,  I  take  such  pleasure  and  comfort, 
is  I  will  never  leave  them  for  no  respect,  for  they  will 
abide  by  a  man,  and  so  will  nothing  else.  No  man  can 
take  them  away  from  nie  but  myself,  and  if  myself  do 
diem  away  from  me,  then  myself  do  undo  myself,  and 
make  myself  worthy  to  lose  my  Bishopric :  whereat  sack 
as  gape  might  take  more  sport  than  they  are  tike  to  have 
at  my  bands. 

"  What  other  men  have  said  or  done  hi  the  homilies  I 
cannot  tell,  and  what  homilies  or  injunctions  shall  be 
brought  hither  I  know  not ;  such  as  the  printers  have  sold 
abroad,  I  have  read  and  considered,  and  am  therefore 
the  better  instructed  how  to  use  myself  to  the  visitors  at 
their  repair  hither,  to  whom  I  will  use  no  manner  of 
protestation,  but  a  plain  allegation,  as  the  matter  serveth, 
and  as  honesty  and  truth  shall  bind  me  to  speak ;  for  I 
will  never  yield  to  do  that  should  not  beseem  a  christian. 
Bishops  ought  never  to  lose  the  inheritance  of  die  King's 
laws,  due  to  every  Englishman,  for  want  of  petition.  I 
will  shew  myself  a  true  subject,  humble  and  obeAeat; 
which  repugneth  not  with  the  preservation  of  my  duty  to 
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not  to  compel  me  to  such  an  allegation,  which,  without 
I  were  a  beast,  I  cannot  petermit ;  and  I  were  more  thaii 
a  beast,  if,  after  I  bad  signified  to  the  council  truth  and 
reason  in  words,  I  should  then  seem  in  my  deeds  not  to 
care  for  it. 

"My  lord  Protector,  in  one  of  such  letters  as  he  wrote 
to  roe,  willed  me  not  to  fear  too  much ;  and  indeed  I  know 
him  so  well,  and  divers  others  of  my  lords  of  the  council, 
that  I  cannot  fear  any  hurt  at  their  hands,  in  the  allegation 
of  God's  law  and  the  King's;  and  I  will  never  defame^ 
them  so  much  to  be  seen  to  fear  it.    And  of  what  strength 
an  Act  of  Parliament  is,  the  realm  was  taught  in  the  case 
of  her  that  we  called  Queen  Anne;  where  all  such  as 
spake  against  her  in  the  Parliament-House,  although 
they  did  it  by  special  commandment  of  the  King,  and 
spake  that  which  was  truth ;  yet  they  were  fain  to  have 
a  pardon,  because  that  speaking  was  against  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  Did  you  never  know  or  hear  tell  of  any  man, 
that  for  doing  that  the  King,  our  late  sovereign  lord, 
willed,  devised,  and  required,  to  be  done ;  he  that  took 
pains,  and  was  commanded  to  do  it,  was  fain  to  sue  for 
his  pardon ;  and  such  other  also  as  were  doers  in  it ;  and 
I  could  tell  who  it  were ;  sure  there  has  been  such  a  case, 
and  I  have  been  present  when  it  Kath  been  reasoned. 

"  That  the  doing  against  an  Act  of  Parliament  excuseth 
not  a  man  even  from  the  case  of  treason,  although  a  man 
did  it  by  the  King's  commandment.     You  can  tell  this  to 
your  remembrance,  when  you  think  farther  of  it;   and 
when  it  cometh  to  your  remembrance,  you  will  not  be 
best  content  with  yourself,  I  believe,  to  have  advised  me 
to  venture  the  breach  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  without 
surety 'of  pardon,  although  the  King  command  it;    and 
were  such  indeed  as  it  were  no  matter  to  do  it  at  all. 
And  thus  I  answer  the  letters  with  worldly  civil  reasons, 
and  take  your  mind  and  zeal  towards  me  to  be  as  tender 
as  may  be;  and  yet  you  see,  that  the  following  of  your 
advice  might  make  me  lose  my  Bishopric  by  mine  own 
act,  which  I  am  sure  you  would  I  should  keep ;  and  so 
would  I,  as  might  stand  with  my  truth  and  honesty,  and 
Done  otherwise,  as  knoweth  God,  who  send  you  heartily 
well  to  fare/' 

In  all  probability,  this  answer  of  the  Bishop  proved  the 
cause  of  that  Prelate's  first  imprisonment,  which  was  in 
all  respects  extraordinary,  and  out  of  the  common  forms 
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of  justice.*  He  was  sent  for  when  in  London  to  attend 
the  council,  three  weeks  before  the  visitors  came  into  his 
diocese ;  and  because  he  would  not  promise  to  receive 
the  homilies,  and  pay  obedience  to  whatever  the  King's 
visitors  might  require,  the  council,  notwithstanding  his 
close  reasoning  the  point  as  to  it's  consistency  with  law, 
and  his  earnest  entreaty  to  give  him  a  little  space  to 
consider,  committed  him  close  prisoner  to  the  Fleetf 
He  was  there,  as  we  see  by  his  letters  and  petitions,  very 
strictly  kept,  and  very  indifferently  used;  which  mast 
have  been  by  order,  since  John  Fox  has  marked  on  the 
margin  of  one  of  his  applications  for  redress,  that  the 
warden  of  the  Fleet  was  his  friend.^  It  »  probable  the 
Archbishop  consented  to  this,  but  it  is  impossible  he 
should  contrive  it ;  being  a  very  deep,  though  a  mot 
unjustifiable,  stroke  of  policy.  The  Bishop  held  the 
visitation,  as  directed  by  the  instructions,  illegal  without 
an  Act  of  Parliament;  but,  being  confined,  he  could 
not  hinder  that  visitation  going  on ;  and,  remaining  close 
in  the  Fleet  during  the  whole  session  (though  a  lord  of 
Parliament),  he  could  give  no  opposition  to  those  bilk, 
which  were  calculated  to  make  the  things  lawful 
which  he  had  objected  to  as  illegal.^  When  all  this  was 
done,  he  was  discharged  like  a  common  malefactor,  under 
colour  of  the  King's  general  pardon,  though  never 
charged  judicially  with  any  offence.1T    The  very  dates 

frove  these  facts  :  he  was  committed  Sept,  S*>>  the 
Parliament  assembled  Nov.  4,  was  prorogued  Dec.  24, 
and  he  was  set  at  liberty  before  the  close  of  that  year, 
1547.  Besides  this,  all  that  we  have  advanced  is  sup- 
ported by  unquestionable  authorities.)) 

There  are,  to  say  the   truth,  but  very  few  wnten 
amongst  our  ecclesiastical  historians  that  have  taken  upon 
them  to  justify  these  proceedings ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
none  of  them  go  to  the  bottom,  except  Bishop  Bunietj 
who  speaks  very  clearly  and  candidly  of  this  whole  affair. 


•  Fuller,  Heylin,  Burnet.        t  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  wl.  U,  p.  3. 

%  Ibid.  p.  9,  fo  a  letter  from  Bishop  Gardner  to  tte 
when  Protector. 

$  Burnctfa  H'         of  the  Reformation,  vol.  U,  P-  3& 
t  Strype's  Me  I  Holinahed,  Stowe,  Steype. 
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"On  Sept*  25,"  says  he,  "the  council  being  informed  that 
Gardiner  had  written  to  some  of  that  board,  and  had 
spoken  to  others  many  things  in  prejudice  and  contempt 
ef  the  King's  visitation,  and  that  he  intended  to  refuse  to 
set  forth  the  homilies  and  injunctions,  he  was  sent  for  to 
the  council.     Where  being  examined,  he  said,  he  thought 
they  were  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,   and  that  his 
conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  observe  them.     He 
excepted  to  one  of  the  homilies,  that  it  excluded  charity 
from  justifying  men,  as  well  as  faith.     This  he  said  was 
contrary  to  the  book  set  out  in  the  late  King's  time,  which 
was  afterwards  confirmed  in  the  Parliament  in  the  year 
1.542 ;  he  said  further,  that  he  could  never  see  one  place 
of  scripture,  nor  any  ancient  doctor  that  favoured  it.     He 
also  said,  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  was  bad  enough  in  Latin, 
but  much  worse  in  English  5    for  the   translator   had  oft 
out  of  ignorance,  and  oft   out  of   design,   misrendered 
him  palpably,  and  was  one  that  neither  understood  Latin 
nor  English  well.     He  offered  to  go  to  Oxford  to  dispute 
about  justification  with  any  they  should  send  hint  to,  or  * 
to  enter  into  conference  with  any  that  would  undertake 
his  instruction  in  town.     But  this  did   not  satisfy  die 
council.    So  they  pressed  him  to  declare  what  he  intended 
to  do  when  the  visitors  should  be  with  him.     He  said,  he 
did  not  know;  he  should  further  study  these  points,  for 
it  would  be  three  weeks  before  they  could  be  with  him,'  . 
and  he  was  sure  he  would  say  no  worse  than  that  he 
should  obey  them,  as  far  as  could  consist  with  God's  law 
and  the  King's.     The  council  urged  him  to  promise  that 
he  would  without  any  limitation,  set  forth  the  homilies 
and  the  injunctions,  which  he  refusing  to  do,  was  sent  to 
the  Fleet.    Some  days  after  that,  Cranmer  went  to  see 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  having  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln 
and  Rochester,  with  Dr.  Cox,  and  some  others  with  him. 
He  sent  for  Gardiner  thither,  and  entered  into  discourse 
with  him  about  that  passage  in  the  homily,  excluding 
charity  out  of  our  justification,  and  urged  those  places  of 
St.  Paul,  That  we  are  justified  by  faith,  without  the  works 
of  the  law :    he  said,  his  design  in  that  passage  was  only 
to  draw  men  from  trusting  in  any  thing  they  did,  and  to 
teach  them  to  trust  only  to  Christ.     But  Gardiner  had  a 
very  different  notion  of  justification.     For  as  he  said, 
infants  were  justified  by  baptism,   and  penitents  by  the 
sacrament  of  penance ;   aud  that  the  conditions  of  the 
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off  those  of  age,  were  charity  as  well  as  frith, 
as  the  three  estates  make  a  law  all  joined  together;  for  by 
t)iis  simile,  he  set  it  out  in  the  report  he  wrote  of  that 
discourse  to  the  lord  Protector,  reckoning  the  King  one 
of  4he  three  estates  (a  way  of  speech  very  strange,  especi- 
ally in  a  Bishop  and  a  lawyer).  For  Erasmus,  it  was 
said,  that  though  there  were  faults  in  bis  Paraphrase,  as 
no  book  besides  the  Scriptures  is  without  faults,  yet  it 
was  best  for  that  use  they  could  find,  and  they  did  choose 
rather  to  set  out  what  so  learned  a  man  had  written,  than 
to  make  a  new  one,  which  might  give  occasion  to  more 
objections,  and  he  was  the  most  indifferent  writer  they 
knew.  Afterwards  Cranmer,  knowing  what  was  likely 
to  work  most  on  him,  let  fall  some  words  as  Gardiner 
wrote  to  the  Protector,*  of  bringing  him  into  the  privy 
council,  if  he  would  concur  in  what  they  were  carrying 
on.  But  that  not  having  its  ordinary  effect  on  him,  he 
was  carried  back  to  the  fleet" 
>  He  afterwards  gives  the  remainder  of  the  story  thus. 
"  But  notwithstanding  all  his  letters,  yet  he  continued 
a  prisoner  until  the  Parliament  was  over,  and  then  by  the 
act  of  pardon,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  This  was  much 
censured  as  an  invasion  of  liberty;  and  it  was  said,  those 
at  court  durst  not  suffer  him  to  come  to  the  house,  lest 
he  had  confounded  them  in  all  they  did.  And  die  ex- 
plaining justification  with  so  much  nicety  in  homilies  that 
were  to  be  read  to  the  people,  was  thought  a  needless 
subtilty.  But  the  former  abuses  of  trusting  to  the  acts  of 
charity  that  men  did,  by  which  they  fancied  they  bought 
Heaven,  made  Craqnier  judge  it  necessary  to  express  the 
matter  so  nicely,  though  the  expounding  those  places  of 
St.  Paul,  was  as  many  thought,  rather  according  to  the 
strain  of  the  Germans,  than  to  the  meaning  of  these 
epistles.  And,  upon  the  whole  matter,  they  knew  Gar- 
diner's haughty  temper,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
mortify  him  a  little,,  though  the  pretence  on  which  they 
did  it,  seemed  too  slight  for  such  severities.  But  it  b 
ordinary,  when  a  thing  is  ouce  resolved  on,  to  make  use 
of  the  first  occasion  that  offers  for  effecting  it." 

In  the  course  of  Gardiner's  imprisonment,  it  came  out, 
that  the  famous  state   book  of  religion,  published  by 


*  In  hU  letter  prints  in  the  2imLvoL  of  thp  Acta  A  M^miiDeats^  1641. 
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authority,  trader  the  title  of  The  Erudition  of  a  Ckrhtian 
Man,  was  compiled  chiefly  by  him.  By  comparing  this 
with  .the  religious  systems  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
the  difference  may  be  teen  between  his  notions  and  those 
of  Creamer;  and  from  hence  we  may  discern  the  proba- 
bility of  hifr  being  in  earnest  in  his  declarations,  without 
supposing,  as  almost  all  writers  do,  misled  therein  by 
the  Papists  themselves,  that  in  his  heart  he  was  a  bigot 
to  Popery.  The  Archbishop  was  once  as  well  pleased 
with  the  book  before-mentioned  as  any  body,  and  had 
recommended  it  as  strenuously;  but  now  having  changed 
his  mind  as  to  the  real  presence,  he  was  not  unwilling 
the  world  should  know* its  true  author;  and  Gardiner, 
being  touched  with  his  insinuations,  replied  very  eagerly 
in.  defence  of  his  book*  Always  insisting  however,  that 
it  had  the  sanction  of  the  King's  authority. 

While  the  Bishop  was  under  this  confinement,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  sometimes  wrote  to  him,  and, 
as  Strype  tells  us,  proposed  to  him,  employing  a  part  of 
his  time  in  writing  Homilies,  which  he  declined ;  but  it 
was  in  one  of  these  conferences,  that  the  dispute  to  which 
we  refer,  happened;  the  same  author* tells  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.*  "  During  his  being  here,  which  was  not 
long,  there  passed  some  letters  between  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  him.  He  had  urged  to  the  Archbishop, 
the  state  of  religion  in  King  Henry's  days ;  from  which, 
be  aod  the  clergy  and  the  council,  did  begin  so  much  to 
vary,  Winchester  reminded  him  of  the  King's  book  as  he 
called  it,  established  by  Parliament  But  the  Archbishop 
in  his  answer  told  him,  that  he  indeed  called  it  so,  and 
that  the  King  was  seduced ;  and  that  he,  the  Archbishop* 
knew  by  whom  he  was  compassed  in  that  book. 

But  Winchester  sharply  replied  to  him :  "  That  the 
book  was  acknowledged  by  the  Parliament  as  the  King's 
book,  and  that  the  Archbishop  himself  commanded  it  to 
be  published  in  his  diocese  as  the  King's  book.  And 
that  if  he  thought  it  not  true,  he  ought  to  think  his  grace 
would  not,  for  all  the  Princes  christened  in  the  world 
have  yielded  unto.  And  he  threatened  the  Archbishop, 
that  if  he  made  this  matter  more  public,  and  charged  the 
late  King  with  being  seduced,  be  would  vindicate  his 
master,  as  one  of  his  old  servants.     And  whereas  the 


*  Strype's  Memorials,  ml  III,  p.  277. 
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Archbishop  had  advised  him  to  bethink  himself  of  his 
present  condition,  lying  in  prison;  Winchester  replied  to 
this  with  seemingly  much  satisfaction:  how  himself  was 
arrived  to  that  haven  of  quietness,  without  the  loss  of  any 
notable  tackle,  as  the  mariners  say,  which  he  said,  was  a 
great  matter  as  the  winds  had  blown,  and  with  a  little 
flea  biting,  conveyed  to  an  easy  state.  He  advised,  that 
seeing  King  Henry  died  so  honourably  and  so  much 
lamented,  and  was  concluded  to  be  received  to  God's 
mercy,  the  realm 'should  not.be  troubled  during  the 
minority  with  matters  of  novelty,  there  being  so  many 
other  things  for  the  King's  counsellors  to  regard." 

Upon  bis  obtaining  bis  liberty,  the  Bishop  went  down 
to  his  Diocese,  and  there  was  so  far  from  creating  any 
trouble  or  disturbance,  that  he  was  remarkably  active  and 
diligent  in  giving  obedience,  and  seeing  that  it  was  given 
to  the  laws  concerning  religion  ;*  but  those  who  had  a 
dislike  to  him,  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  long  at  quiet 
They  were  no  sooner  informed  of  his  returning  to  town, 
than  they  procured  an  order  for  him  to  come  before  the 
council,  where  he  was  roughly  treated,  and  then  directed 
tp  keep  his  house  until  he  gave  satisfaction,  which  was  to 
be  done  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  King  and  his 
Ministers,  in  a  public  audience;  for  the  matter  of  which, 
he  was  directed  as  well  what  he  should  not,  as  what  he 
should  say,  by  Sir  William  Cecil. f  On  St  Peter's  day  the 
Bishop  did  accordingly  preach,  but  was  so  far  from  giving 
satisfaction,  that  the  very  next  day,  June  30,  1548,  he 
was  sent  to  the  tower,  and  continued  there  a  prisoner  all 
that  reign.J  It  was  very  near  a  year,  notwithstanding 
repeated  applications,  that  he  continued  there,  without 
having  scarce  any  notice  taken  of  him,  bis  Chaplain 
having  admittance  but  once  when  he  was  ill,  and  then 
restrained  because  his  life  was  not  thought  in  danger.§ 
When  the  Protector  was  deposed,  or  some  small  time 
before,  he  had  hopes  given  him  of  his  release,  and  from 
those  it  is  likely  who  could  have  done  it  if  they  had 
judged  it  proper. ^f  But  finding  himself  deceived,  be 
took  the  freedom  of  applying  himself  by  letter  to  the 

.  *  Strype's  Memorials,  vol.  II.  p.  71. 

t  See  the  Bishop's  ac  i  this  matter  at  large  in  Fox. 

X  Stowe,  Strype,  Burnet.  "io  slated  by  himself  to  the  council. 

1  See  the  article  of  Dad  ho)  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
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council,  of  which  we  have  probably  a  true,  though 
certainly  a  very  unpolished  account,  from  honest  John 
Stowe  ;#  who  likewise  tells  us  very  plainly  why  he 
published  it,  which  in  effect  was  because  he  saw  that 
nobody  else  would. 

•  Whoever  will  take  the  pains  of  examining  our  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  histories,  will  see  how  little  care  is 
taken  to  fix  the  dates  relative  to  these  transactions,  which 
are  only  to  be  recovered  from  the  original  papers  that  are 
still  preserved.  By  comparing  them  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive, that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  never  sat  in  any  one 
of  King  Edward's  Parliaments ;  and  notwithstanding  this 
flagrant  injustice,  we  do  not  find  so  much  as  a  single  word 
said  of  it  in  the  articles  against  the  Protector,  Somerset, 
though  it  was  not  only  of  more  moment  than  many  things 
alleged  in  them,  but  was  also  a  fact  which  he  could  not 
possibly  deny.  It  is  indeed  affirmed  in  the  following 
account,  and  we  have  some  notices  of  it  elsewhere,  that 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  some  of  the  rest  of  the  cabal, 
gave  Gardiner  assurances  of  his  liberty ;  but  when  they 
found  themselves  able  to  act  without  him,  they  made  no 
scruple  of  forgetting  or  breaking  that  promise,  from  a 
just  foresight,  that  he  would  give  the  same  opposition 
to  their  measures  he  was  inclined  to  have  given  to  those 
of  the  Duke. 

But  let  us  hear  Stowe,+  who  very  seldom  puts  original 
papers  into  his  Annals,  and  takes  care  when  he  does,  that 
they  shall  be  equally  curious  and  important,  thus  then  he 
writes.  "Now  when  the. Duke  of  Somerset  was  first 
apprehended,  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
then  being  a  prisoner  in  the  tower  (as  before  ye  have 
heard)  was  borne  in  hand,  he  should  be  set  at  liberty ;  in 
hope  whereof,  he  prepared  him  new  apparel  for  that 
purpose,  thinkings  verily  to  have  come  abroad  within  eight 
or  ten  days :  but  when  he  was  forgotten,  and  nothing 
said  unto  him  by  the  space  of  one  month  after,  he  thought 
it  good  to  put  the  lords  in  remembrance  by  his  letters ; 
wherein,  after  commendations  he  had  unto  them,  he  wrote 
as  followeth :  I  have  continued  here  in  this  miserable 
prison  now  one  year,  one  quarter,  and  one  month,  this 
same  day  that  I  write  these  my  letters,  with  want  of  air  to 
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relieve  my  body;  want  of  books  to  ralieve  my  aiod ; 
of  good  company  the  only  solace  of  this  world;  aad 
finally,  want  of  a  just  cause  why  1  should  have  eone 
hither  at  all.     More  of  this  letter  came  not  to  my  hands: 
but  that  the  lords  took  it  in  good  part,  and  laughed  very 
merrily  thereat,  saying,  he  had  a  pleasant  head ;  for  re- 
ward whereof,  they  gave  him  leave  to  remain  still  in  prison 
five  or  six  weeks  after,  without  saying  or  sending  any  went 
to  bim ;  which  when  he  considered,  then  he  wrote  to  them 
this  letter  following.    After  my  due  commendations  to 
your  pood  lordships:  howsoever  the  time  is  stolen  from 
you  with  the  multitude  of  businesses,  and  variety  of  mat- 
ters wherewith  ye  be  travailled ;  whereby  ye  rather  want 
time,  as  I  suppose,   than    be  glutted  with  it;  yet  with 
me,  being  alone  comfortless  in  this  miserable  prison,  the 
time  paaseth  more  sensibly  ;   and  as  the  grief  groweth  ia 
t  length,  so  it  bringeth  more  encombrie  and  travail  with  it 
And  being  now  the  time  of  Parliament,  whereof  I  am  a 
member,  in  my  degree  called  unto  it  by  writ,  and  not  eat 
from  it  by  any  fault,  but  only  by  power  kept  here,  it  if 
a  double  calamity  to  be  detained  in  prison  by  so  intolera- 
ble wrong,  and  excluded  from  this  assembly,  so  much 
against  right    I  have  suffered  the  like  in  the  late  lord 
Protector's  rime,  against  all   reason,  which  God  hath 
given  you  power  now  to  reform ;  and  among  many  other 
things,  which  in  bis  time  wrythed  amiss,  no  one  thing,  as 
I  suppose,  was  of  worse  example,  nor  more  prejudiced  to 
the  good  order  of  the  high  court  of  Parliament,  which  is 
the  direction  of  all  men's  lives,  lands,  and  goods  in  this 
realm,  than  to  allow  for  a  precedent,  that  any  one  man 
being  member  thereof,  might,  without  cause,  be  excluded, 
and  so  letted  to  parley  there  his  mind  in  public  matters  for 
the  wealth  of  the  realm,  and  such  other  private  causes  at 
do  occur.     If  the  strength  of  the  Parliament  be  not  im- 
paired by  wrong  in  one,  because  right  consisteth  not  in 
number,  it  shall  be  at  the  pleasure  of  bim  that  ruleth,  to 
do  the  bame  in  me,  whereby  others  may  take  more  harm 
than  I,  as  experience  hath  shewed  in  such  examples. 
But  I  know  it  becometh  me  not  to  reason  the  strength  of 
that  conrt,  nor  the  order  of  it :   the  lawyers  of  this  realm 
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thither,  that  Bath  right  to  be  there,  whatsoever  is  there 
concluded  is  in  the  laws  of  the  world  abroad,  taken  of  no 
force  by  excluding  of  one  member  wrongfully,  that  should 
furnish  the  body,  which  I  write  unto  your  lordships  for 
the  good  opinion  I  have  of  you,  trusting  that  ye  intend 
not  to  uphold  or  follow  the  late  lord  Protector's  doings, 
by  wrong,  but  so  fashion  your  proceedings,  as  they  may 
agree  with  justice  at  home,  and  seem  agreeable  to  reason 
to  others  abroad;  being  so  assured  of  mine  innocency, 
that  when  your  lordships  shall  hear  what  can  be  said 
against  me,  and  mine  answer  thereunto,  there  shall  appear 
cause  why  1  should  have  had  praise,  thanks,  and  com* 
•mendations,  of  the  late  lord  Protector,  (if  truth,  honesty, 
and  due  obedience  might  look  therefore)  and  no  cause  of 
trouble  or  displeasure  at  all :  so  wrongfully  have  I  been 
tormented  in  this  prison,  so  boldly  dare  I  speak  to  you  of 
my  cause,  with  such  an  opinion  and  estimation  of  your 
wisdoms,  which  I  know  and  reverence,  as  I  ought  not, 
nor  would  not  vainly  hope  to  abuse  you  with  words,  but 
upon  certain  confidence  of  your  indifferences ;  verily  I 
trust  that  ye  will  deem  and  take  things  in  such  soit,  as 
being  plainly  and  truly  opened,  shall  appear  unto  you  by 
natter  indeed.  In  consideration  whereof,  I  renew  my 
suit  unto  your  lordships,  instantly  requiring  you,  that  f 
may  be  heard  according  to  justice,  and  that,  with  such 
speed,  as  the  delay  of  your  audience  give  not  occasion  to 
such  as  be  iguorant  abroad  of  my  matter,  to  think  that 
your  lordships  allowed  and  approved  the  detaining  of  me 
here.  Which  without  hearing  my  declaration,  I  trust  ye 
will  not  but  have  such  consideration  of  me,  as  mine  estate 
in  the  common-wealth ;  the  passing  my  former  life  amongst 
you,  and  other  respects  do  require ;  wherein  you  shall 
bind  me,  and  do  agreeably  to  your  honours  and  justice : 
the  free  course  whereof  you  have  honourably  taken  upon 
you  to  make  open  to  the  realm  without  respect,  which  is 
the  only  establishment  of  all  common-wealths;  and  there- 
fore the  zeal  of  him  was  allowed,  that  said,  Fiat  justitia 
§  mat  mundus  :  signifying,  that  by  it,  the  world  is  kept 
from  falling  indeed,  although  it  might  seem  otherwise  in 
some  respect,  and  some  trouble  to  arise  in  doing  it. 
[This  is  a  new  construction  of  the  passage.]  And 
this  I  write,  because  in  the  late  lord  Protector's  time, 
there  was- an  insinuation  made  unto  me,  as  though  I  were 
kept  here  by  policy,  which,  with  the  violation  of  justice, 
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took  never  good  effect,  a*  I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdoms, 
ye  can  and  will  consider,  and  do  therefore  accordingly; 
for  the  effectual  execution  whereof,  I  shall  not  fail  to 
pray  Almighty  God  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of 
your  honours*     From  the  Tower." 

Thus  much  concerning  these  letters  have  I  thought 
good  to  set  down,  for  that  I  find  not  the  same  otherwise 
extant,  in  large  discourses  of  the  said  Bishop's  writings. 

When  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  though  removed  from 
his  high  office,  found  means  to  come  again  into  power, 
and  to  be  called  to  the  council,  this  affair  of  Bishop 
Gardiner  was  brought  once  more  on  the  carpet,  and  the 
Duke  aud  others,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  that  board,, 
went  to  confer  with  bim  in  the  tower  June  9,  1550.*  It 
was  proposed  that  he  should  make  a  submission  for  what 
was  passed,  should  testify  his  approbation  of  all  that  had 
been  done  in  religion  since  he  had  been  laid  aside,  and 
that  he  should  promise  obedience  for  the  future.  The 
two  last  points  Winchester  readily  assented  to,  and  actually 
signed  all  that  was  expected  from  him ;  but  refused  his 
assent  to  the  first,  insisting  upon  his  innocence.  Much 
solicitation  there  was,  with  what  intent  one  cannot  say ; 
at  last,  the  Bishop  perceiving  they  rose  in  their  demands, 
told  them  roundly  he  would  do  nothing  in  a  prison;  and 
that  he  did  not  seek  either  favour  or  pity,  but  justice^' 
July  19,  he  was  brought  to  the  council,  and  being  asked 
whether  he  would  subscribe  the  last  articles  or  not,  he  an- 
swered in  the  negative ;  and  it  was  thereupon  declared  to  him, 
that  his  Bishopric  should  be  sequestered ;  and,  if  in  three 
months  he  did  not  comply,  they  would  go  still  farther.}: 
Fuller  confesses,  in  case  he  was  innocent,  he  was  in  toe 
right  not  to  acknowledge  himself  guilty  ;§  and  Hejlro 
seems  to  think,  those  who  had  now  to  do  with  him,  would 
not  have  been  satisfied  let  him  have  subscribed  what  be 
would. If  Strype,  out  of  respect  to  Cramner,  *fg** 
the  whole  proceeding,  as  Fox  applauds  it;  but  Bishop 
Burnet,  having  undertaken  to  state  the  matter  impartially, 
does  it  accordingly, with  that  clearness  which  the  evidence 
of  the  fact  demands* 


•  See  KW  Edward's  Journal,  inserted  in  the  2nd  voL  of  Bomei'i 
Hist,  of  the  Reformat, 
t  See  the  Proceedings  against  him  iu  Fox.       J  Strype's  Memoriab. 
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Before  we  come  to  the  account  of  this  matter  given  by 
Bishop  Burnet,  whose  authority  in  these  points  must  be 
decisive,  as  nothing  could  induce  him  to  treat  these  sub- 
jects as  he  does,  but  a  due  respect  for  truth,  which  evciy 
historical  writer  ought  to  prefer  to  every  other  considera- 
tion ;  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  he  is  entirely  mistaken 
as  to  the  time  of  the  King's  sending  to  the  Bishop,  in 
which  he  supposes  Fox  to  have  erred,  and  all  this  from  a 
notion,  that,  upon  his  submission,  the  Protector  might 
have  been  prevailed  with  to  set  him  at  liberty  ;  whereas, 
in  truth,  the  offers  that  were  made  him,  came  from  the 
Protector's  enemies,  who,  it  has  been  suggested,  made 
very  great  use  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  head  and 
hand,  in  bringing  their  design  to  bear  ;  insomuch  that  a 
certain  author  says,*  the  original  of  the  articles  against 
him  which  he  confessed,  and*  upon  which  he  was  deposed, 
or  rather  the  draught  of  those  articles,  was  in  Winchester's 
own  hand-writing.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  the  King's 
own  Journal  very  fully  shews,fthat  the  first  message  sent 
from  him  to  Gardiner,  was  June  99  1550,  when  the 
Bishop  had  been,  within  a  fews  days,  two  years'  in  prison. 
These  points  being  premised,  let  us  hear  our  right  rever- 
end author, 

"  When  the  book  of  common-prayer  was  set  out,  the 
Lord  St  John,  and  Secretary  Petre,  were  sent  with  it  to 
him,  to  know  of  him,  whether  he  would  conform  to  it  or 
not ;  and  they  gave  him  great  hopes  that  if  he  would 
submit,  the  Protector  would  sue  to  the  King  for  mercy 
to  him.  He  answered,  that  he  did  not  know  himself 
guilty  of  any  thing  that  needed  mercy;  so  he  desired  to 
be  tried  for  what  had  been  objected  to  him,  according  to 
law.  For  the  book,  he  did  not  think  that  while  he  was  a 
prisoner,  he  was  bound  to  give  his  opinion  about  such 
things ;  it  might  be  thought  he  did  it  against  his  con- 
science to  obtain  his  liberty;  but  if  he  were  out  of  prison, 
he  should  either  obey  it,  or  be  liable  to  punishment  ac- 
cording to  law.  Upon  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  fall,  the 
Lord-Treasurer,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Sir  William 
Herbert,  and  Secretary  Petre,  were  sent  to  him :   Fox 


*  Mr.  Strype  asserts  this  from  his  own  acquaintance  with  the  hands  of 
those  times. 

t  Hist  of  the  Reformat,  vol.  II.  p.  150,  . 
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says  this  was  on  the  ninth  of  July,  but  there  must  ne  an 
error  in  thai  ;  for  Gardiner  in  his  answer  says,  that  upon 
the  Duke  of  Somerset's  coming  to  the  Tower,  he  looked 
to  have  been  let  out  within  two  days,  and  bad  made  hi*, 
farewell  feast ;  but  when  these  were  with  him,  a  month, 
or  thereabout,  had  passed,  so  it  must  have  been  ia  No* 
verober  the  former  year.     They  brought  him  a  paper,  to 
which  they  desired  he  would  set  his  hind*     It  contained, 
first  a  preface,  which  was  an  acknowledgment  of  former 
faults,  for  which   he  had  been  justly  punished :  there 
were    also  divers  articles  contained  in  k,  which  were 
touching  the  King's  supremacy,  his  power  of  appointing 
or  dispensing  with  holidays  and  fasts ;  that  the  book  of 
common-prayer,  set  out  by  the  King  and  Parliament,  was 
a  most  christian  and  godly  book,  to  be  allowed  of  by  sll 
Bishops  and  Pastors  in  England ;  and  that  he  shoeM, 
both  in  sermons  and  discourses,  commend  it  to  be  absent* 
ed;    that  the  King's  power  was  complete  now,  when 
under  age,  and  that  all  owed  obedience  to  him  now,  as 
much  as  if  he  were  thirty  or  forty  years  old ;   that  the  Six 
Articles  were  justly  abrogated,  and  that  the  King  had  ftjll 
authority  to  correct  and  reform  what  was  amiss  in  the 
Church,  both  in  England  and  Ireland.     He  only  excepted 
to  the  preface,  and  offered  to  sign  all  the  articles,  but 
would  have  had  the  preface  left  out.      They  bid-  him 
rather  write  on  the  margin  his    exceptions  to  it,  so  be 
writ,  that  he  could  not,  with  a  good  conscience,  agree  to 
the  preface,  and  with  that  exception,  he  set  his  hand  to  the 
whole  paper.      The  Lords  used  him  with  great  kindness, 
and  gave  him  hope,  that  his  troubles  should  be  qitirkfy 
ended.     Herbert  and  Petre  came  to  him  some  time  after 
that,  but  how  soon  is  not  so  clear,  and  pressed  him  to 
make  the  acknowledgment  without  exception ;  he  refitted 
it,  and  said  he  would  never  defame  himself;  for  when 
he  had  done  it,  he  was  not  sure,  but  it  might  be  made  use 
of  against  him  as,  a  confession.      Two  or  three  days  after 
that,  Ridley  was  sent  to  him,  together  with  the  other  two, 
and  they  brought  him  new  articles.     In  this  paper,  the 
acknowledgment  was  more  general  than  iu  the  former : 
it  was  said  here  in  the  preface,  that  he  had  been  suspect- 
ed of  not  approving  the  King's  proceedings,  and  being 
appointed  to  preach,  had  not  done  it  as  he  ought  to  bwe 
done,  and  so  deserved  the  King's  displeasure,  for  which 
he  was  sorry  :  the  articles  related  to  the  Pope's  supre- 
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macy,  the  suppression  of  abbies  and  chantries,  pilgrimages, 
masses,  images  ;  the  adoring  the  sacrament ;  the  commu- 
nion in  both  kinds  ;  the  abolishing  the  old  books,  and 
bringing  in  the  new  book  of  service,  and  that  for  ordaining 
of  Priests  and  Bishops ;  the  completeness  of  the  scripture, 
and  the  use  of  it  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  the  lawfulness  of 
Clergymen's  marriage  ;   and   to  Erasmus's  Paraphrase, 
that  it  had  been  on  good  considerations  ordered  to  be  set* 
up  in  the  Churches.     He  read  all  these,  and  said,  he 
desired  first  to  be  discharged  of  bis  imprisonment,  and* 
then  he  would  freely  answer  them  all,  so  as  to  stand  by  it, 
and  suffer  if  he  did  amiss,  but  he  would  trouble  himself 
with  no  more  articles  while  he  remained  ki  prison,  since 
he  desired  not  to  be  delivered  out  of  his  troubles  in  the 
way  of  mercy,  but  of  justice. 

"After  that  he  was  brought  before  the  Council,  and 
the  Lords  told  him,  that  they  sat  by  a  special  commission 
to  jodge  him,  and  so  required  him  to  subscribe  the  articles 
that  had  been  sent  him.  He  prayed  them  earnestly  to 
pat  him  to  a  trial  for  the  grounds  of  his  imprisonment, 
and  when  that  was  over,  he  would  clearly  answer  them  in 
all  other  things  :  but  he  did  not  think  he  could  subscribe 
all  the  articles  after  one  sort,  some  of  them  being  about 
hws  already  made,  which  he  could  not  qualify ;  others  of 
them  being  matters  of  learning,  in  which  he  might 
use  more  freedom :  in  conclusion,  he  desired  leave  to 
take  them  with  him,  and  he  would  consider  how  to 
answer  them.  But  they  required  him  to  subscribe  them 
all,  without  any  qualification  ;  which  he  refused  to  do. 
Upon  this,  the  fruits  of  his  Bishopric  were  sequestered, 
and  he  was  required  to  conform  himself  to  their  orders 
within  three  months,  upon  pain  of  deprivation  ;  and  the 
liberty  he  had  of  walking  in  some  open  galleries,  when 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  not  in  them,  was  taken  from 
him,  and  be  was  again  shut  up  in  his  chamber. 

"  All  this  was  much  censured,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen,  and  the  forms  of  all  legal  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  thought  very  hard  to  put  a  man  in 
Jrison  upon  a  complaint  against  him,  and  without  any 
irther  enquiry  into  it,  after  two  years  durance,  to  put 
articles  to  him.  And  they  which  spoke  freely,  said,  it 
savoured  too  much  of  the  Inquisition.  Bui  the  Canon  Law 
not  being  rectified,  and  the  King  being  in  the  Pole's  room, 
there  were  some  dungs  gathered  from  the  Canon  Law, 
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maey,  the  suppression  of  abfaies  and  chantries,  pilgrimages, 
masses,  images  ;  the  adoring  the  sacrament ;  the  commu* 
mm  in  both  kinds  ;  the  abolishing  the  old  books,  and 
bringing  in  the  new  book  of  service,  and  that  for  ordaining 
of  Priests  and  Bishops ;  the  completeness  of  the  scripture, 
and  the  use  of  it  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  the  lawfulness  of 
Clergymen's  marriage ;  and  to  Erasmus's  Paraphrase, 
that  it  had  been  on  good  considerations  ordered  to  be  set 
up  in  the  Churches.  He  read  all  these,  and  said,  he 
desired  first  to  be  discharged  of  his  imprisonment,  and< 
then  he  would  freely  answer  them  all,  so  as  to  stand  by  it, 
and  suffer  if  he  did  amiss,  but  he  would  trouble  himself 
with  no  more  articles  while  be  remained  in  prison,  since 
he  desired  not  to  be  delivered  out  of  his  troubles  in  the 
way  of  mercy,  but  of  justice. 

"After  that  he  was  brought  before  the  Council,  and 
the  Lords  told  him,  that  they  sat  by  a  special  commission 
to  judge  him,  and  so  required  him  to  subscribe  the  articles 
that  bad  been  sent  him.  He  prayed  them  earnestly  to 
put  him  to  a  trial  for  the  grounds  of  his  imprisonment, 
and  when  that  was  over,  he  would  clearly  answer  them  in 
all  other  things  :  but  he  did  not  think  he  could  subscribe 
all  the  articles  after  one  sort,  some  of  them  being  about 
laws  already  made,  which  he  could  not  qualify ;  others  of 
them  being  matters  of  learning,  in  which  he  might 
ase  more  freedom :  in  conclusion,  he  desired  leave  to 
take  them  with  hhn,  and  he  would  consider  how  to 
answer  them.  But  they  required  him  to  subscribe  them 
all,  without  any  qualification  ;  which  he  refused  to  do. 
Upon  this,  the  fruits  of  his  Bishopric  were  sequestered, 
and  he  was  required  to  conform  himself  to  their  orders 
within  three  months,  upon  pain  of  deprivation  ;  and  the 
liberty  he  had  of  walking  in  some  open  galleries,  when 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  not  in  them,  was  taken  from 
him,  and  he  was  again  shut  up  in  his  chamber. 
^  "  All  this  was  much  censured,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen,  and  the  forms  of  all  legal  pro* 
ceedings.     If  was  thought  very  hard  to  put  a  man  in 

Jrison  upon  a  complaint  against  hhn,  and  without  any 
irther  enquiry  into  it,  after  two  years  durance,  to  put 
articles  to  him.  And  they  which  spoke  freely,  said,  it 
savoured  too  much  of  the  Inn uisition.  But  the  Canon  Law 
not  being  rectified,  and  the  King  being  in  the  Pone's  room, 
there  were  some  things  gathered  from  the  Canon  Law, 
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and  the  way  of  proceeding  ex  officio,  which  rather  etieused, 
than  justified  this  hard  measure  he  met  with."  Tbc 
sequel  of  this  business  shall  be  related  in  its  proper 
place. 

When  the  three  months  were  fully  expired,  and  the 
Bishop  remained  in  the  same  sentiments,  a  resolution 
was  taken  to  proceed  judicially  against  him,  in  order  to 
deprive  him  of  the  See  of  Winchester,  and  what  other 
preferments  he  had  under  the  authority  of  the  King's 
commission,  in  which  the  Archbishop  presided.  These 
Coaaunssioners  began  their  proceedings  December  15, 
and  ended  diem  February  14,  following,*  having  had  in 
all  £&  sessions,  when  the  grand  affair  was  finished,  and 
the  Bishop  deprived  for  irreverence  to  the  King's  author- 
ity ;  though  but  a  few  months  before  they  had  condemned 
the  abuse  of  that  authority,  by  those  in  whose  hands  it 
then  was.  It  was  added,  that  he  was  disobedient  to  the 
King's  orders  and  instructions  in  ecclesiastical  attain; 
tfao'  he  twice  subscribed  his  approbation  to  all  that  was 
already  done,  and  promised  never  to  disclose  auy  future 
scruples  he  might  have  but  to  the  Privy  Council.  As  a 
further  aggravation  of  his  offences,  it  was  suggested  that 
he  refused  to  confess  his  faults,  and  submit  himself  to  the 
King's  mercy ;  tho'  he  alleged  first  his  innocence,  which 
entitled  him  to  receive  from  the  King's  justice  what  it  was 
supposed  he  ought  to  accept  as  his  mercy ;  and  next, 
that  he  was  not  sure  of  this  mercy  if  inclined  to  submit, 
bnt  had  reason  to  fear  this  confession  might  be  made  a 
ground  for  conviction,  where  he  knew  there  was  a  defect 
of  evidence.  He  complained  that  those  who  committed 
him  were  to  be  his  judges,  and  consequently  their  own; 
that  be  was  charged  for  disobedience  to  some  of  them, 
who  in  this  case  were  prosecutors  as  well  as  parties  and 
judges ;  and  that  the  whole  was  the  contrivance  of  .men 
who  had  been  long  his  enemies,  and  who,  after  failing  in 
many  schemes,  hoped  to  prevail  in  this,  to  his  destruction.! 
A  particular  detail  of  this  matter  would  detain  u*  too 
long,  but  some  curious  points,  supported  by  unquestion- 
able evidence,  shall  be  stated. 

It  is  very  propable,  that  having  once  detennined  to 


•  Memorials  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  p.  223-34-25. 
t  See  the  Proceeding*  in  his  case. 
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deprived  him  of  aU  his  preferments  far  his  contempt,  they 
began  to  consider  what  that  contempt  was,*  and  framed 
an  older  about  it,  expressed  in  such  terms  as  they  judged 
convenient,  which  was  to  pass  for  the  order  upon  which 
he  was  committed,  and  be  made  .the  foundation  of 
their  subsequent  proceedings.  This  is  indeed  a  vary 
strange  fact,  and  to  which  no  credit  could  be  given,  if 
it  was  not  reported  by  Bishop  Burnet,  from  the  council 
hook,  where  he  discovered  it  by  the  orders  being  signed 
'  Bedford,*  amongst  other  counsellors ;  but  that  noble  peer 
recollecting  that  he  had  not  his  title  at  the  time  the  order 
was  dated,  struck  it  out  again,  and  subscribed  J.  Rms$el; 
we  have  from  the  same  writer  a  short  but  very  satisfactory 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  that  great  cause,  upon 
which,  though  Collier  makes  some  remarks,  yet  he  does 
not  treat  the  point  so  fairly  or  so  fully  as  Bishop  Burnet, 
whose  words  are  these.  "There  was  a  commission 
issued  out  (Hi$t.  Erf.  U*  P.  1<>5»)  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Lincoln,.Secretary 
Petre,  Judge  Hales,  Griffith  and  Leyson,  two  Civilians, 
tnd  Goodrich  and  Gosnold,  two  Masters  of  Chancery, 
to  proceed  against  Gardiner  for  his  contempt  in  the  mat* 
ten  formerly  objected  to  him.  He  put  in  a  compurgation, 
by  which  he  endeavoured  to  shew  there  was  malice  borne 
to  him,  and  conspiracies  against  him,  as  appeared  by  the 
business  of  Sir  Henry  Knevet,  mentioned  m  the  former 
ptit,  and  the  leaving  him  out  of  the  late  King's  will, 
which  he  said  was  procured  by  his  enemies.  He  com- 
plained of  his  long  imprisonment  without  any  trial,  and 
that  articles  of  one  sort  after  another  were  brought  to  him, 
ao  that  it  was  plain  he  was  not  detained  for  any  crime, 
but  to  try  if  such  usage  could  force  him  to  do  any  thing 
that  should  be  imposed  on  him.  He  declared  that  what 
order  soever  were  set  out  by  the  King's  council,  he  should 
never  speak  against  it,  but  to  the  council  themselves ; 
sod  that  though  he  cpuld  not  give  consent  to  the  changes 
before  they  were  made,  he  was  now  well  satisfied  to  obey 
them,  but  he  would  never  make  any  acknowledgment  of 
any  fault.  The  things  chiefly  laid  against  him  were,  that, 
being  required,  he  refused  to  preach  concerning  the  King!s 
power  when  be  was  under  age ;  and  that  he  had  affronted 


•  Spaettihii  like  Rhadamanthua's  mode  :— "  Castigatque  aaditqut 
«*0t.     They  otprired  him  fint,  sad  made  enquiry  aftt rwards<— £»ir. 
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preachers  sent  by  the  King  into  his  diocese,  tad  had  ben 
negligent  in  obeying  the  King's  injunctions,  and  continued 
after  all  so  obstinate,  that  he  would  not  confess  his  fault, 
nor  ask  the  King  mercy.  His  crimes  were  aggravated 
by  this ;  that  his  timely  asserting  the  King's  power  under 
age,  might  have  been  a  great  means  for  preventing  the 
rebellion  and  effusion  of  blood  which  had  afterwards 
happened  chiefly  on  that  pretence,  to  which  his  obstinacy 
had  given  no  small  occasion.  Upon  this,  many  witnesses 
were  examined,  chiefly  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Earls 
of  Wiltshire  and  Bedford,  who  deposed  against  him.  Bat 
to  this  he  answered,  that  he  was  not  required  to  do  it  by 
any  order  of  council,  but  only  in  a  private  discourse,  to 
which  he  did  not  think  himself  bound  to  give  obedience. 
Other  witnesses  were  also  examined  on  the  other  particu- 
lars ;  but  be  appealed  from  the  delegates  to  die  King  in 
person.  Yet  his  judges  on  the  Eighteenth  of  April, gave 
sentence  against  nun  ;  by  which,  for  bis  disobedience  sad 
contempt,  they  deprived  him  of  his  Bishopric." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Gardiner  always  insisted,  that 
these  proceedings  in  the  King's  minority,  would  produce 
such  disturbances,  that  the  King's  supremacy  had  been 
sworn  to,  but  that  the  council's  supremacy  was  a  new 
point,  and  this  it  was  which  he  declined  preaching  to  the 
people.  But  it  was  not  deprivation  alone  that  would 
content  Gardiner's  enemies,  more  especially  since  by  his 

Erotestation  he  shewed  plainly  that  he  did  not  despair  of 
aving  this  matter  reviewed,  and  therefore  they  went 
farther,  as  Strype  tells  us,+  and  on  the  next  day  the 
council  made  the  following  order,  which  he  transcribed 
from  the  book.  "  For  as  much  as  it  appeared  he  had  st 
all  times  before  the  judge*  of  his  cause,  used  himself 
unreverently  to  the  King's  majesty,  and  sfamderfully  to- 
wards his  council,  and  especially  yesterday,  being  the 
day  of  his  judgment  given  against  him,  he  called  his 
judges  heretics  and  sacramentaries,  they  being  there  the 
King's  commissioners,  and  of  his  bigbness's  council ;  it 
was  therefore  ordered  by  the  whole  board,  that  he  should 
be  removed  from  the  lodging  he  hath  now  in  the  tower, 
to  a  meaner  lodging,  and  none  to  wait  upon  him  bat  one 
by  the  lieutenant's  appointment,  in  such  sort,  as  by  the 
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resort  of  any  man  to  him,  he  have  not  the  liberty  to  send 
out  to  any  man,  or  to  hear  from  any  man.  And  likewise 
that  his  books  and  papers  be  taken  from  him  and  seen ; 
and  that  from  henceforth,  he  have  neither  pen,  ink,  nor 
paper,  to  write  his  detestable  purposes,  but  be  sequestitd 
from  all  conferences,  and  from  all  means  that  may  serve 
him  to  practise  any  way."  But  in  process  of  time,  very 
probably  the  rigour  of  this  order  might  be  dispensed  with* 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Romanists  dwell  so  much  on 
these  proceedings,  or  that  they  are  so  slightly  passed  over 
by  some  of  our  own  historians,  because  they,  are  apparently 
indefensible  upon  any  constitutional  principles,  and  can 
only  be  excused  in  the  lump,  by  alleging  that  all  was 
done  to  gratify  a  party ;  lay  open  the  rich  Bishopric  of 
Winchester  to  be  cantoned  amongst  Clergy  and  Laity,  so 
that  Dr.  Poynet  had  only  the  title  and  2000  marks  a  year, 
instead  of  being  possessed  of  the  temporalties  as  his 
predecessors  held  them  ;  and  to  keep  an  old  man  fasj  in 
prison,  whom  they  knew  not  how  to  manage,  out*  For  this, 
if  considered  in  any  other  light,  was  by  no  means  recon- 
ciliable  to  law  of  any  kind,  much  less  to  any  notions,  of 
liberty ;  since  in  effect  it  was  delivering  up  both  Church 
and  State  into  the  hands  of  a  few  ambitious  and  avaricious 
men,*  who,  when  they  had  trampled  on  others,  fell  out 
amongst  themselves  about  the  spoil,  and,  by  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  irregular  administration,  made  way 
for  their  own  destruction  in  the  issue ;  as  at  the  very  time 
it  revived  the  cause  of  Popery,  and  the  hopes  of  Papists. 

This,  though  a  matter  little  regarded  by  modern  writers, 
is  in  reality  a  thing  of  great  consequence,  in  respect  to  the 
history  of  those  times.  Contemporary  writers  on  both 
fiides  agree,  that  these  proceedings  of  Kiug  Edward's 
ministers  had  this  effect,  and  that  those  who  were  bigotted 
papists  shewed  their  joy  and  satisfaction  at  these  prose- 
cations.  They  drove  some  of  the  ablest  and  greatest 
men  out  of  the  Church,  as  Gardiner,  Tonstall,  and  Day, 
who  had  shewn  themselves  very  well  affected  to  some  of 
the  principal  points  of  the  Reformation ;  and  who,  if  they 
had  gone  on  complying,  as  they  would  have  done,  would 
in  time  have  both  strengthened  themselves  and  drawn  in 
others, f    Gardiner  particularly  had  declared  himself  on 


*  Sir  John  Hayward's  Hist,  of  Edward  VI. 
t  This  was  once  Archbishop  Craomcr'e  opinio^, 
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the  point  of  supremacy  very  folly ;  which  they  look  the 
most  effectual  method  to  make  him  repent;  he  had  ac- 
knowledged, that  though  men  were  married,  they  might 
continue  priests,  though,  for  prudential  reasons,  he  thought 
that  the  marriages  of  clergymen  should  be  discouraged, 
that  they  might  live  the  better,  and  exercise  greater  hos- 
pitality out  of  their  revenues.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate 
for  the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament,  yet  disclaimed 
transubstantiation,  and  was  for  the  communion  in  both 
kinds.  He  wrote  against  treating  images  irreverently, 
but  justified  the  taking  them  away  upon  due  proof  of 
their  being  abused.  In  reference  to  Justification,  he 
declared  himself  clearly  on  his  death-bed,  but  professed 
<t>  it  ought  to  be  taught  with  caution  to  the  people,  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  fanaticism,  and  running  away 
with  a  notion,  that  if  they  believed  in  Christ  they  might  be 
saved,  though  they  did  not  live  like  christians.  Sir  John 
Harrington*  therefore  had  reason  to  say,  that  he  was  a 
Catholic  Protestant,  or  a  protesting  Catholic,  that  is,  he 
bad  given  such  proofs  of  nis  willingness  to  adhere  unto 
and  proceed  in  the  Reformation,  that  if  he  had  not  been 
treated  as  he  was,  he  might  have  been  highly  serviceable; 
whereas,  by  these  severe,  and  in  some  respects,  irregular 
proceedings,  King  Edward's  ministers  actually  provided 
instruments  for  Queen  Mary,  who  otherwise  might  have 
found  none,  and  furnished  a  colourable  pretence  for  what 
was  afterwards  done  against  themselves. 

-Another  injury  that  the  Protestant  religion  received 
was  in  the  spoiling  the  Bishoprics,  which  were  thus  rendered 
vacant,  which  was  either  done  under  colour  of  the  King's 
authority,  or  by  the  persons  who  accepted  them;  and  this 
countenanced  the  clamours  of  the  rapists,  that  all  was 
done  out  of  temporal  views,  and  that  men  pretended  a 
quarrel  to  the  doctrines,  that  they  might  get  at  the  hmd* 
of  the  Church.f  If  there  had  been  no  cause  given  for 
these  complaints,  if  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  had  been 
encouraged  to  proceed  as  he  did  immediately  after  be 
came  out  of  the  Fleet,  in  officiating  as  the  law  directed^ 


*  Brief  View  of  the  State  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  43. 
t  It  is  hardly  possible  to  help  noticing  the  existence  of  a  sissparMfag 
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tfcd  preaching  the  King's  authority  to  remove  what  was 
•miss  in  the  ceremonies  and  discipline  of  the  Church, 
and  the  great  men  had  shewn  themselves  as  zealous  Pro- 
testants m  their  lives,  as  they  were  in  their  professions, 
without  carving  for  themselves  estates  out  of  what  belonged 
to  the  Bishops'  Sees,  which  had  not  been  done  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  which  it  was  both  unwise  and 
unsafe  to  do  in  the  time  of  a  minority,  all  the  troubles  the 
nation  suffered  might  have  been  avoided;  the  young 
King's  uncles,  and  perhaps  the  young  King  himself, 
might  have  lived  much  longer;  the  unjust  attempt  to 
alter  the  succession,  the  consequences  of  which  were  so 
fatal  to  many  noble  and  not  a  few  innocent  persons,  would 
never  have  been  thought  necessary  ;*  and  the  Reformation 
would  have  been  so  effectually  established,  that  even  the 
ecclesiastics  would  have  been  against  alterations. 

Bishop  Gardiner  himseffhrery  prudently  laid  the  weight 
of  the  whole 'on  the  delegates  who  deprived  him,  and,  by 
protesting  and  appealing  to  the  King,  shewed  plainly 
that  all  the  hopes  of  redress  he  had,  lay  in  the  crown,  and 
must  spring  from  the  exercise  of  that  supremacy  to  which 
they  represented  him  as  an  enemy.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, avoid  seeing,  as  he  was  a  consummate  statesman, 
that  the  politicians  made  tools  in  this  transaction  of  the 
Prelates,  and  were  making  large  steps  towards  such  a 
depression  of  the  Church,  as  would  make  it  entirely 
dependant  on  the  crown  and  its  ministers,  with  such  a 
shew  of  its  ancient  privileges  as  might  enable  those  who 
commanded  it  to  have  ap  uncontrolable  power  over  the 
legislature, which, how  plausibly  soever  it  maybe  defended 
by  such  as  have  an  interest  in  it  at  the  time,  will  be  ever 
esteemed  a  dangerous  thing  bv  intelligent  and  impartial 
persons.  Our  ecclesiastical  historians  have  been  most  of 
them  aware  of  tbis,f  but  unwilling  to  own  it,  because  they 
were  afraid  it  might  reflect  on  some  of  the  great  men 
amongst  our  first  Reformers ;  whereas  in  truth  nothing 
can  do  them  so  much  service  as  setting  this  fact  right,  and 
shewing  they  were  outwitted  by  persons  who  pretended 
seal  for  the  Reformation,  and  yet  had  no  religion,  or 
were  Papists  in  their  hearts.     It  is  no  wonder  that  they 
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were  not  politicians,  much  less  is  it  criminal;  on  At 
contrary,  their  simplicity,  in  this  respect,  is  their  true  and 
best  excuse*  All  the  blame  that  can  be  justly  laid  upon 
them  is,  that  they  ever  suffered  'themselves  to  be  drawn 
into  schemes,  the  botton  of  which  they  could  not  under* 
stand,  or  foresee  the  consequences. * 

There  is  not  any  period  in  die  English  history,  where 
one  who  searches  for  truth,  finds  himself  more  at  a  loss 
which  road  to  take,  than  in  the  short  reign  of  Edward 
VI. ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  most  of  our  historians 
have  written  systematically,  and  have  laboured  to  reduce 
all  the  characters  they  met  with,  into  such  forms  as  might 
make  them  best  suit  with  their  respective  plans.  In  some 
we  find  the  Protector,  Somerset,  represented  as  one  of 
die  wisest,  best,  and  mildest  governors  this  nation  ever 
had,f  and  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  the  artifices  of 
John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Ndrrnumberland,  who  is  made 
one  of  the  greatest  monsters  that  ever  lived.  In  others, 
that  Duke  is  represented  as  a  weak  man,  whom  Dudley 
governed  until  he  had  made  do  so  many  exorbitant  and 
unpopular  things,  as  shewed  him  unfit  to  be  trusted  longer 
with  the  administration,  and  then  took  the  government 
upon  himself.;):  The  truth,  of  this  matter  is,  they  were 
both  ambitious  men,  and  both  laboured  to  support  their 
power  by  gratifying  their  dependants. 

All'  the  remaining  part  of  this  reign  Bishop  Gardiner 
remained  m  the  same  state,  that  is,  a  close  prisoner  in  die 
tower,  and  yet  not  so  strictly  kept,  at  least  all  the  latter 
part  of  the  time,  as  the  order  of  council  seemed  to  require; 
for  certain  it  is,  that,  in  this  space,  he  not  only  wrotfe 
many  controversial  pieces,  but  also  composed  a  variety 
of  Latin  poems,  and  translated  into  verse  several  beautiful 
passages  in  the  books  of  Ecclesiastes,  Wisdom,  Job,  and 
other  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.^  He  also 
kept  up  his  spirits  all  that  time,  and  was  wont  to  say  very 
confidently,  as  either  believing  it  or  desiring  to  be  thought 
to  believe  it,  that  he  should  live  to  see  another  turn,  and 
another  court  in  which  he  should  be  as  great  as  ever.f 
On  the  death  of  King  Edward  no  doubt  he  foresaw  that 
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tutu  Was  near,  notwithstanding  the  new  court  set  up  in 
his  neighbourhood  for  that  unfortunate  lady,  Queen  Jane. 
July  19,1553,  Queen  Mary  was  publicly  proclaimed  by 
that  very  council  which  the  day  before  owned  the  right  of 
her  competitor,  and  gave  her  the  coarse  and  injurious 
title  of  bastard  of  Henry  VIII. *  On  August  3rd ,  the 
Queen  made  her  solemn  entry  into  the  tower,  when  Bishop 
Gardiner,  in  the  name  of  himself  and  his  fellow  prisoner?, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  the  Lord 
Couiteney,and  others  of  high  rank,  made  a  congratulatory 
speech  to  her  majesty,  who  gave  diem  all  their  liberties.*)* 
On  the  8th  of  the  same  month  he  performed,  in  the 
Queen's  presence, the  obsequies  for  the  late  King  Edward, 
whose  body  was  buried  at  Westminster,  with  the  English 
service,  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  funeral  sermou  being 
preached  by  Bishop  Day.  J  On  the  9th,  Bishop  Gardiner 
went  to  W  inches  ter-hquse,  in  South  wark,*after  a  confine- 
ment of  somewhat  more  than  five  years. &  On  the  23rd 
he  was  declared  Chancellor  of  England,  though  his  patent 
did  not  pass  until  Sept.  Shf  On  October  5th,  he  had 
the  honour  of  crowning  .the  Queen,[|  and  on  the  5th  of 
the  same  month  he  opened  the  first  Parliament  in  her 
reign.**  By  this  time  he  was  in  possession  again  of  his 
academical  honours;  for  as  at  the  beginning  of  his  mis- 
fortunes the  University  of  Cambridge  elected  in  his 
place  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  on  his  fall  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland ;  so  when  he  fell  they  re-chose  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  for  their  Chancellor,  and  restored 
him  also  to  his  headship  of  Trinity-Hall,  then  possessed 
by  Dr.Mowse.ft  At  this  juncture,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, either  through  the  Queen's  esteem  for,  and 
confidence  in,  him ;  or,  as  some  suggest,  though  withr- 
out  any  great  evidence,  through  the  recommendation  pf 
Charles  V.,  was  possessed  of  a  larger  compass  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  power,  than  any  English  minister  ever 
enjoyed,  except  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  and  in  his  management 
of  this,  in  all  its  various  branches,  though  taken  from  so 
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fottg  an  imprisonment,  and  labouring  under  the  weight 
of  so  great  an  age  as  seventy,  Jiis  bitterest  enemies  most 
allow  be  gave  indubitable  marks  of  superior  talents* 
If  contriving  to  accomplish,  and  that  in  a  short 
time,  things  so  great  and  difficult  as  to  surpass  all  men's 
expectations,  be,  as  the  world  seems  agreed  they  are, 
aure  signs  of  superior  talents;  it  may  perhaps  be 
truly  said,  that  Gardiner  was  the  wisest  and  most 
fortunate,  as  Cecil  was  die  worthiest  and  most  steady, 
of  English  ministers.  The  greater  part  of  Queen 
Mary's  reign  was  full  of  uneasiness  and  misfortunes, 
but  neither  began  until  after  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  whose  administration  was  a  perfect  triumph, 
which  must  not  be  understood  over  his  enemies,  for  mat 
would  be  false  as  well  as  fulsome  flattery,  but  over  if! 
die  obstacles  he  met  with,  and  never  minister  met  with 
greater.  August  die  3rd,  1553,  he  was  discharged  from 
his  imprisonment,  and  took  his  seat  in  die  Queen's 
council,  where  be  was  Prime-Minister  from  the  time  he 
entered  it,  though  he  wa»  not  declared  Chancellor  until 
about  three  weeks  after,  and  bad  not  his  patent  until  me 
time  before-mentioned.  He  was  a  man  of  such  compre- 
hensive parts,  that  every  thing  was  present  to  him;  and, 
which  is  still  more  extraordinary,  whatever  he  did,  was  *> 
done,  that  it  looked  as  if  he  attended  to  nothing  else. 

He  saw  the  kingdom  in  great  confusion,  and  the  Queen 
surrounded  by  an  army,  but  he  loved  not  standing  forces, 
and  besides  her  coffers  would  not  afford  it:  he  disbanded 
them  therefore,  and  provided  for  die  Queen's  security 
by  paper.  He  penned  first  a  proclamation  for  quieting 
people's  minds  in  respect  to  the  disputes  in  Church  and 
State,  forbidding  the  abusive  words  Papist  and  Heretic, 
speaking  fair  to  both  parties,  and  prohibiting  any  rash 
acts  of  loyalty,  by  injuring  those  who  had  been  concerned 
in  supporting  Queen  Jane.  To  prevent  despair,  and  to 
give  a  high  idea  of  die  Queen's  clemency,  a*  pardon  wis 
granted  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  persuaded  bis 
daughter  to  take  the  title  of  Queen,  after  he  had  been 
four  days  in  the  tower.  Hie  Bishop  of  Winchester  bad 
a  conference  sJso  with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, who 
it  is  said  told  him,  he  was  desirous  of  living,  if  it  wen  in 
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t  mueft-hole ;  Id  which  the  Bishop  replied,  that  instead 
of  a  mouse-bole,  he  would  be  glad  to  spare  him  one  of 
his  palaces,  but  that  he  would  do  well  to  prepare  for  the 
worst;  it  is  reported  that  he  interceded  for  him  to  did 
Queen,  but  she  was  not  inclined  to  spare  him,  and  indeed 
it  could  not  be  expected.* 

The  Queen  is  said*  by  most  of  our  historians,  to  have 
recommended  three  great  points  to  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester's care,  with  equal  concern,  all  of  which  were 
attended  with  almost  equal  difficulties ;  the  first  was,  the 
clearing  the  legitimacy  of  her  birth,  and  annulling  the 
divorce  of  her  mother;  though  this  was  apparently  baa* 
tardizing  her  sister,  and  presumptive  successor.  The 
next  was,  restoring  the  old  religion,  and  reconciling  the 
nation  to  Rome,  in  the  same  manner  as  before  her  father's 
desertion-  The  third  was,  obtaining  the  consent  of 
Parliament  to  her  marriage  with  Prince  Philip :  which 
was  so  unpopular,  that  the  former  House  of  Commons 
prepared  an  address  to  the  Queen  not  to  many  a  foreigner^- 
Amongst  all  the  secret  and  open  obstacles,  which  were 
not  a  few,  that  our  Minister  had  to  overcome  in  the  pro- 
secution of  these  measures,  none  probably  gave  him  more 
trouble  than  getting  over  his  own  dislike  to  every  one  of 
them.  The  procuring  the  divorce  was  the  first  service 
he  rendered  the  father;  and  now  reversing  this  divorce} 
and  branding  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  it,  was  the 
first  service  required  by  the  daughter.  He  had  also 
assisted,  promoted,  and  defended,  the  King's  supremacy, 
which  made  way  for  all  that  followed,  as  much  or  more 
than  any  in  the  kingdom,  and  had  the  reputation  also  of 
penning  what  was  published  in  defence  of  that  prince's 
marriage  with  Anne  Bulleine,  and  all  that  happened 
thereupon,  which  was  now  to  be  condemned  as  null  and 
illegal.  Besides,  so  far  as  we  are  guided  by  unquestioned 
ble  authorities,  this  seems  to  have  been  going  greater  lengths 
than  he  intended ;  for  hitherto  he  had  not  entered  into 
correspondence  with  the  Pope,  or  done  any  thing  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  but  in  virtue  of  the  Queen's  sujwre- 
uacy,an  authority  more  agreeable  to  his  system  of  divinity 
than  that  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;   but  in  dial  particular 
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the  Queen  was  inflexible,  and  her  pantos  as  Strang  to 
relinquish  this  title  to  the  Pojpe,  as  her  father's  ambition 
was  to  take  it  from  hkn.#  The  Spanish  match  crossed 
the  mind  of  Winchester,  as  much  as  it  did  that  tf  the 
nation ;  he  foresaw  that  many  troubles  would  follow  from 
it,  and  that  the  Queen  would  enjoy  none  of  that  felicity 
with  which  she  flattered  herself  in  the  prospect.  But  he 
well  knew  what  a  temper  she  inherited  from  her  parents, 
and  that  she  would  find  ministers  enough  to  cany  into 
execution  all  that  she  proposed ;  he  knew  of  how  great 
importance  this  was  to  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  manner 
of  doing  these  things  was  almost  as  material  as  the  points 
themselves,  since,  if  any  means  could  be  found  to  mitigate 
their  malignity,  it  must  be  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
conditions  attending  them.f  Upon  this  consideration 
therefore,  joined  to  a  sense  of  his  own  danger  from  what 
was  passed  if  a  new  revolution  happened,  he  resolved  to 
remain  where  he  was,  and  employ  bis  utmost  skill  to 
render  the  measures  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  as  beneficial 
to  herself,  and  as  little  burthensome  to  her  people,  as  in 
their  nature  they  could  be ;  though  it  is  certain  he  was 
not  able  to  prevent  all  the  evil,  or  do  all  the  good,  he 
could  wish.;};  The  Convocation  being  assembled,  be 
procured  such  questions  to  be  moved  there,  as  he  judged 
conducive  to  the  change  he  proposed  to  make;  yet  went 
no  farther  than  declaring  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, which  made  way  for  reviving  the  old  service  on  the 
gist  of  December. §  In  Parliament  he  went  the  same 
pace,  repealing,  by  a  single  law,  nine  acts  passed  in  die 
reign  of  King  Edward,  all  respecting  religion ;  by  which 
those  who  were  of  that  religion,  countenanced  by  Henry 
VIII.,  became  as  safe  as  they  could  wish,  and  eveo  the 
grossest  Papists  were  out  of  danger,  yet  not  restored  to 
power.^f  The  Queen's  legitimacy  was  established,  the 
divorce  declared  null  and  void,  the  whole  fault  being 
thrown  upon  Archbishop  Cranmer,  against  all  truth  sod 
justice,  since  Gardiner  had  to  the  full  as  great  a  sfasre 
therein  as  he,  though  now  Chancellor  of  England  and 
Prime-Minister,  while  the  other  was  attainted  of.  higb- 
.treason,  by  a  bill  passed  this  sessions ;  but  to  make  that 
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venerable  Prelate  some  amends,  upon  an  humble  lettet 
acknowledging  his  fault  in  the  business  of  Queen  Jane, 
he  received  a  pardon.*  These  extraordinary  changes 
were  wrought  rather  by  address  and  fair  speeches,  than 
by  vi6lence,or  corruption,  though  some  of  our  writers  say 
the  contrary.  As  to  force,  the  Queen,  a  few  guards 
excepted,  had  none ;  and  her  case  as  to  money  was  the 
same,  though  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  a  frugal 
Minister. f  But  what  seems  to  put  corruption  otit  of  die 
question  in  this  Parliament  is,  that,  after  all,  the  members 
could  not  be  brought  to  relish  the  Queen's  marriage  to 
Don  Philip,  and  therefore,  the  Chancellor  advised  the 
dissolving  this  assembly  before  the  close  of  the  year.  And 
thus  two  of  the  three  great  points  were  accomplished. 
But  much  greater  difficulties  were  to  be  surmounted 
before  the  third  could  be  brought  to  bear.  The  marriage 
treaty  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Bishop  Gardiner, 
and  it  is  allowed  he  managed  it  very  dexterously.  He 
made  use  of  the  great  reluctance  shewn  by  the  last  Par- 
liament, to  procure  such  articles  as  might  secure  the 
nation  against  the  ambition  of  Philip  and  his  Spaniards ; 
and  foreseeing  expences  might  follow  upon  this  match, 
notwithstanding  the  hard  bargain  he  had  made,  he  pro- 
cured, as  is  said,  half  a  million  sterling  from  the  Emperor, 
to  facilitate  the  approbation  of  a  new  Parliament.  But 
while  these  preparations  employed  those  in  the  cabinet, 
such  as  abhorred  this  match  were  contriving  very  formi- 
dable measures  for  its  disappointment.  Sir  Thomas 
Wiat  of  Kent,  and  Sir  Peter  Carew  of  Cornwall,  laid 
the  plan  of  a  deep  and  dangerous  insurrection,  in  which 
the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Suffolk  had  just  share  enough 
to  bring  his  own  head,  and,  which  was  much  more  to  be 
regretted,  the  heads  of  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband,  Lord 
Guilford  Dudley,  to  the  block.  The  whole  scheme 
miscarried  by  the  ill  management,  and,  to  say  die  truth,  die 
want  of  honesty  in  the  chiefs.  J  Sir  Peter  Carew  declared 
before  the  time  fixed,  and  was  easily  subdued ;  this  forced 
out  Sir  Thomas  Wiat  before  he  was  ready.  Yet  he  was 
very  near  carrying  his  point,  and  might  have  carried  it  if 
he  had  used  less  artifice ;   but  he  carried  his  declarations 
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of  duty  to  the  Queen  so  high,  that  those  who  were  is 
the  fast  digestion  of  his  enterprise  were  afraid  to  join 
him;  so  that  at  length  his  forces  were  broken,  and  he 
surrendered.  Sir  George  Harper  betrayed  the  whole 
conspiracy,  and  explained  all  the  secret  correspondence* 
on  which  those  who  embarked  in  it  had  depended.*  Sir 
Thomas  also  behaved  meanly,  and  talked  of  discoveries 
to  save  his  life.  When  he  found  that  was  impracticable, 
he  recanted,  and  denied  the  truth  of  what  he  had  said. 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  some  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  suffered  deeply,  either  by  his  perfidy  or  pusillanimity; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  heaviest  charges  against  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  that  he  gave  credit,  or  seemed  to  give  credit, 
to  these  informations.t 

All  insurrectioos,  when  suppressed,  are  useful  to  those 
against  whom  they  are  raised,  more  especially  when 
managed  by  men  of  parts  and  dexterity.  None  knew 
better  how  to  procure  or  to  use  advantages,  than  Bishop 
Gardiner;  and  he  so  well  managed  men's  hopes  sad 
fears,  with  every  other  help  he  had,  that  when  the  Queen's 
second  Parliament  met,  April  2nd,  1554,  it  very  soon 
appeared  he  might  prevail  on  them  to  give  a  sanction  to 
his  measures,  whatever  they  were.  The  terms  of  the 
Queen's  marriage,  as  he  settled  diem,  met  with  rery 
little  opposition ;  and  as  for  making  severe  laws  against 
Heretics,  it  is  allowed  the  Bishop  had  no  other  trouble 
than  to  restrain  them,  which  in  several  instances  he  did. 
His  own  and  the  wiser  Bishops'  aeal,  not  flaming  near  so 
high  as  that  of  this  House  of  Commons.^  In  the  whole 
of  his  conduct  through  this  Parliament,  over  which  he 
had  as  much  influence  as  Minister  ever  had,  there  was 
nothing  done  that  was  either  unworthy  of  bis  station,  or 
injurious  to  his  country ;  on  the  contrary,  foreseeing  that 
some  who  had  access  to  the  Queen  might  make  an  ill  use 
of  her  confidence,  and  engage  her,  by  plausible  promises, 
to  countenance  things  every  way  beneath  her,  and  dan- 
gerous to  her  subjects,  he  procured  this  U>  be  put  out  of 
her  power,  by  a  short  law  drawn  by  his  direction. 

But  when  the  great  measures  aimed  at  were  once 
adjusted,  the  Chancellor  supposing  that  what  remained 
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for  accomplishing  the  whole  of  the  Queen's  pbn,  night 
be  compassed  more  effectually  after  the  marriage,  the 
Queen  on  the  5th  of  May  came  to  the  Parliament,  and, 
having  given  her  consent  to  fifteen  bills,  dissolved  that 
assembly.*     All  obstacles  to  the  marriage  being  now 
removed,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  house  of  Austria 
making  it  necessary  to  hasten  it,  King  Philip  put  to  sea, 
and  arrived  towards  the  dose  of  July  at  Southampton, 
escorted  by  a  considerable  fleet,    which   however  was 
obliged  to  pay  homage  to  that  of  England  in  the  narrow 
seas ;  such  was  the  temper  of  those  tunes,  and  die  vigour 
of  that  administration^    He  proceeded  with  a  numerous 
train  of  nobility  from  Southampton  to  Winchester,  where 
he  was  received,  and  splendidly  entertained  by  the  Bishop; 
on  St.  James's  day,  the  tutelary  saint  of  Spain,  he  was  by 
that  Prelate  solemnly  married  to  the  Queen  in  the  ca- 
thedral, the  Emperor  Charles  V.  resigning  to  him  the 
kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  many  nominal  sovereign- 
ties, upon  the  marriage.);    In  bis  way  to  London  the  King 
took  Windsor,  where  he  was  installed  Knight  of  the 
Carter,  and  made  his  entry  into  this  capital  on  the  1 1th 
of  August,  1554,  with  prodigious  magnificence,  and,  like 
all  new  Princes,  with  universal  acclamations.^      The 
Chancellor  well  knowing   this  fair  weather  would  not 
continue  long,  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  it  while  it 
lasted,  and  therefore  called  a  new  Parliament  about  the 
middle  of  November  the  same  year,    A  very  little  after 
the  session  begun,  Cardinal  Pole  came  into  England,  not 
much  to  the  real  good  liking  either  of  the  King  or  Chan- 
cellor.   But  the  Queeu  being  set  upon  it,  and  the  new 
House  of  Commons  having  the  same  bigotted  spirit  with 
the  old  one,  a  solemn  deputation  was  sent  to  fetch  him 
over,  Lord  Paget  and  Sir  William  Cecil  being  two  of  the 
commissioners.     His  attainder,  in  the  reign  of  the  late 
King  Henry  VIII.  was  reversed  with  as  much  facility  as 
it  was  made,  and  with  much  the  same  consideration.^ 
To  prevent  his  falling  into  die  same  inconveniency  that 
WoUey  had  done,  he  had  a  licence,  under  the  Queen's 
broad  seal,  to  execute  his  functions  as  the  Pope's  legate. 


9  SfTp'i  Memorials,  vol.  III.       t  Sir  William  Monson's  Naval  Tracts. 
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When  these  advances  had  been  gradually  made,  a  snp- 
plication  was  presented  from  both  Houses  to  the  King 
and  Queen,  that  the  nation  might  be  reconciled  to  the 
See  of  Rome ;  which  being  granted  Nov.  30, 1534,  the 
request  of  both  Lords  and  Commons  was  signified  in  the 
presence  of  their  Majesties,  to  his  Holiness's  legate,  by 
the  Lord  High-Chancellor  the  Bishop  of  Winchester; 
when  the  Cardinal,  after  a  long  oration,  solemnly  absolved 
them,  and  received  the  people  of  England  once  more  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.*  By  these  gra- 
dations all  things  were  brought  back  to  their  old  situation ; 
and  the  sanguinary  laws,  for  repressing  what  they  caDed 
heresy,  revived  and  carried  into  execution.  Thus  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  paid  the  full  price  of  his  exaltation 
to  the  ministry,  and  obtained,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  all 
that  the  Queen  had  desired.f 

But  the  joy  ensuing  on  this  was  quickly  troubled  by  the 
bloody  persecution  set  on  foot  in  almost  all  parts  of  die 
kingdom,}  whether  by  the  advice,  and  with  the  entire 
concurrence,  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  many  his- 
torians affirm,  it  is  but  just  should  be  largely  discussed. 
We  have  more  than  once  touched  this  matter  of  the  strong 
imputations  upon  this  Bishop,  for  his  cruelty  to  the  Pro- 
testants ;  indeed  in  most  of  our  histories,  bis  character  is 
represented  as  very  odious  in  this  respect.  In  the  first 
place  we  shall  observe,  that  there  is  a  double  charge 
against  him,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  doctrine  of 
persecution  in  Queen  Mary's  reign ;  and  next,  that  be 
was  active  aud  zealous  in  carrying  this  doctrine  into 
execution ;  with  respect  to  the  former  it  is  very  positively 
asserted,  that  when  Pole  advised  the  Queen  to  rely  upon 
fair  means  for  bringing  men  back  to  the  Romish  Church, 
to  reform  the  lives  of  the  Clergy,  and  to  take  other  steps 
of  the  same  mild  nature ;  Bishop  Gardiner  opposed  this, 
and  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  bring  the  Queen  to  consent, 
that  the  weapons  of  the  law,  rather  than  the  arguments  of 
the  Gospel,  should  be  employed  to  reduce  Heretics  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  This  Bishop  Burnet  hawog 
transcribed  from  others,  adds,  that  this  advice  frouedtd 
from  his  own  abject  and  servile  spirit. § 
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he  exercised  in  quite  toother  manner.  We  fam 
observed  in  the  text,  that  the  Hook  of  Commons  ia  the 
second  Parliament  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  expressed  a 
furious  real  for  the  old  religion,  and  bad  actual] y  prepared 
a  bill  for  reviving  the  old  Law  of  the  six  Articles,  the 
passing  which  was  prevented  by  the  dissolution  of  that 
Parliament  when  Gardiner  was  Prime-Minister.*  Of 
this  law  the  Protestants  in  general  were  so  much  aftaid, 
that  John  Fox,  in  the  name  of  the  exiles,  penned  an  epistle 
in  Latin  to  the  Parliament,  in  which  he  told  them  they 
had  a  Queen,  who,  as  she  was  most  noble,  she  was  ready 
to  listen  to  sound  and  wholesome  counsel;  and  that  they 
had  a  Chancellor  too,  who,  as  he  was  learned,  so  he  was 
not  of  a  rough  nature,  if  uninfluenced  by  die  counsels  of 
others.  His  own  words  are  very  elegant  and  pathetic. 
Pond,  habetis  ad  hoc  Reginam,  ui  NobMvimam,  iia  ai 
mma  If  talubria  quaque  ohequacem  Prindpem.  /Merit 
if  Cancellarium,  ui  doctrine  prestabilem,  ita  natura  mm 
improbum,  si  quorum  ab$i*t  couctiia.  He  goes  oo  to 
insinuate,  that  as  among  animals  there  are  some  born  to 
create  trouble  and  mischief  to  the  rest;  so  there  wanted 
not  of  mankind,  a  race  by  nature  turbulent  and  cruel, 
and  formed  to  disturb  and  destroy,  by  their  intrigues,  both 
Church  and  State.  It  was  from  them  therefore  that  Foi 
and  his  associates  then  dreaded  those  mischiefs  that  after- 
wards followed.  But  it  is  strange  logic  to  infer,  that 
because  Bishop  Gardiner,  by  a  hasty  dissolution  of  that 
Parliament,  prevented  that  bill  from  passing,  therefore 
he  was  the  author  of  cruel  counsels,  and  not  the  person, 
who  by  an  Act  of  another  Parliament,  had  the  power  of 
persecuting  put  into  his  hands. 

Before  the  proceedings  of  the  Protestant  Bishops  far 
religion,  the  Popish  Prelates,  who  were  to  prosecute, 
went,  not  to  Westminster,  or  Winchester-house,  bat  to 
Lambeth,f  where  the^  received  their  instructions,  and 
all  the  bloody  things  that  were  afterwards  done,  were  done 
by  commissions  from  the  person,  who  is  said  to  have  given 
those  mild  counsels ;  and  it  is  acknowledged,  even  by 
Bishop  Burnet,  who  makes  Gardiner  the  author  of  these 
cruelties,  that  he  grew  very  soon  weary  of  them,  and 
refused  to  have  any  farther  hand  in  them,  reproaching 
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jtamer.for  bu  butcher-like  disposition,  in  pursuing  them 
*»  be  did**  Would  it  not  have  been  natural  in  Bonner 
*nri  his  associates  to  vindicate  the  Cardinal  and  them- 
•elves,  by  recriminating ;  and  if  they  had  done  so,  is  it 

Csible  that  the  world  should  not  have  heard  of  it? 
ides,  in  another  proceeding,  when  the  prisoner  charged 
the  Bishops  with  misleading  the  Queen,  and  drawing  her 
against  her  will  to  these  severe  courses,  they  very  roundly 
asserted  the  contrary,  and  that  themselves  were  rather 
compelled  by  her.  f 

Indeed,  whatever  is  said  from  John  Fox,  of  Gardiner's 
giving  cruel  advice,  is  in  a  good  measure  contradicted  by 
what  Strype  delivers  from  the  authority  of  records,  and 
of  the  directions  from  Lambeth  before-mentioned,  which 
it  is  necessary  we  should  produce  for  our  own  justifica- 
tion.;}; "  V1  tnese  infractions  there  are  several  strictures, 
thai  make  it  appear,  Pole  was  not  so  gentle  towards  the 
Heretics  (as  the  professors  of  the  Gospel  were  then  styled) 
as  is  reported,  but  rather  the  contrary,  and  that  he  went 
haad  in  hand  with  the  bloody  Bishops  of  these  days.  For 
tt  ih  plain  here,  that  he  put  the  Bishops  upon  proceeding 
with  then  according  to  the  sanguinary  laws  htely  revived, 
and  put  in  full  force  and  virtue.  What  an  invention  was 
that  of  his,  ajtind  of  Inquisition,  by  him  set  up,  whereby, 
not  a  man  might  escape  that  stood  not  well  affected  to 

ff^  '  '  mean  ****  °,^er*,1g  D°oks  to  be  made  and  kept, 
wherein  the  names  of  all  such  were  to  be  written,  that  in 
«very  place  and  parish  in  England  were  reconciled ;  and 
•0,  whosoever  were  not  found  in  those  books,  might  be 
known  to  be  no  friends  to  the  Pope,  and  so  to  be 
proceeded  against.  And  indeed,  after  Pole's  crafty  and 
aealous  management  of  this  reconciliation,  all  that  good 
opinion  that  men  had  before  conceived  of  him  vanished, 
and  they  found  themselves  much  mistaken  in  him,  espe- 
^ty^oing  m>  many  learned  and  pious  Gospel  Bishops 
«nd  Ministers  imprisoned,  and  martyred  under  him,  and 
hy  his  commission.  Insomuch,  that  now  the  people 
«pake  of  bhn,  as  bad  as  of  the  Pope  himself,  or  the  worst 
of  his  Cardinals. " 


•  Hist,  of  the  Reformat,  rol.  II,  p.  304. 
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We  will  dow  proceed  to  die  particular  charges.  As  to 
Dr.  Robert  Farrar,  the  account  given  of  him  by  Bishop 
Godwin,  who  lived  in  those  times,  and  knew  well  what 
he  wrote,  is  this.*  "  He  was  a  man  of  a  rigid  temper 
and  rough  behaviour,  which  drew  on  him  much  trouble, 
even  in  King  Edward's  days,  and  was  now  perhaps  his 
destruction:  for  having  been  preferred  to  that  dignity  by 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  after  his  death,  this  good  and 
learned  man,  by  the  unhappy  moroseness  of  his  manners, 
which  even  bordered  upon  arrogance,  raised  against 
himself  accusers.  Two  of  these,  who  were  Bishops 
afterwards  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  easily  prevailed  with 
the  faction  against  Somerset,  to  get  Farrar  imprisoned. 
Thus  being  in  custody  at  Queen  Mary's  accession  to  the 
throne,  he  was  brought  before  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  it  is  very  probable,  that  by  a  little  temper  in  his 
answers,  and  a  discreet  regard  to  the  times,  he  might 
have  saved  himself,  without  wrong  to  his  integrity,  from 
the  hands  of  bloody  men,  as  several  had  done,  who  were 
not  engaged  in  the  cause  of  Lady  Jane,  nor  had  any 
other  way  affronted  the  patrons  of  Popery,  whose  flight 
was  therefore  connived  at,  or  if  they  were  taken,  they 
were  soon  discharged  again,  at  the  intercession  of  their 
friends.  But  Farrar,  swayed  by  his  natural  severity, 
and  ungoverned  passion,  gave  such  bold  and  provoking 
answers  to  the  Bishops,  that  it  is  not  to  be  admired  it 
went  so  hard  with  him."  It  is  therefore  his  commitment 
only,  that  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester; 
for  as  to  his  trial,  conviction,  and  the  terrible  cruelties 
afterwards  exercised  on  him,  they  are  to  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  Dr.  Morgan,  Bishop  of  St.  David's; 
however,  from  the  foregoing  account,  it  appears,  that 
Bishop  Godwin  thought  with  John  Fox,  that  Gardiner 
was  not  naturally  ill  tempered,  and  that  a  little  civility, 
which  certainly  is  not  incompatible  with  Christianity, 
might  have  opened  a  passage  for  this  Prelate  to  escape 
the  0ames. 

In  reference  to  Bishop  Hooper,  we  are  told  by  Strype,f 
that  he  was  extremely  hated  by  Gardiner,  not  only  as  an 
earnest  reformer  of  religion,  but  for  having  been  one  of 
the  witnesses  against  him  in  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
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For  this,  it  is  said,  that  he  was  exceedingly  ill  used  in 
prison.    Bishop  Godwin  gives  another  account  of  this 
matter;  he  says,  that  he  had  been  very  instrumental  in 
procuring  Bonner's  deprivation,*  and  adds,  which  now 
probably  proved  his  ruin,  it  is  very  likely  from  hence, 
that  Mr.  Strype  put  Gardiner  for  Bonner :  and  though  he 
tells  us  afterwards,  that  he  transcribed  the  circumstances 
he  mentions  from  a  letter  of  Bishop  Hooper,  in  which  he 
styles  Gardiner,  Godts  enemy  and  mine ;  yet  as  that  letter 
is  not  placed  in  his  appendix,  we  have  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  whether  Gardiner  is  there  mentioned  by  name,  or 
whether  the  person  to  whom  that  character  is  given,  is 
not  left  to  be  discovered  from  circumstances,  which  point 
us  not  to  Gardiner  but  to  Bonner.     It  cannot  however  be 
denied,  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  sat  in  judgment 
upon  this  Prelate,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overie, 
near  his  own  house,  but  then  he  sat  as  a  commissioner, 
with  twelve  other  Bishops ;  and  though  Mr.  Strype  does 
•not  insist  upon  what  was  said  by  any  of  the  rest,  yet  he 
admits  that  Winchester  both  offered  a  pardon,  and  laboured 
all  he  could  to  convince  Hooper,  that  nothing  dangerous 
to  his  conscience  was  expected  from  him;  which  propo- 
sition he  rejected  with  great  disdain,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  as  his  commission  obliged  him,  pronounced 
sentence. 

In  this,  without  doubt,  he  acted  severely,  and  against 
the  sentiments  of  humanity ;   but  as  things  were  circum- 
stanced, it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  could  act  otherwise, 
or  how  the  blood  of  Bishop  Hooper,  lay  more  at  his  door, 
than  that  of  the  other  Bishops,  or  the  blood  of  others  put 
to  death  under  colour  of  heresy,in  the  time  of  Henry  V I II. ; 
at  the  doors  of  such  Bishops  as  afterwards  changed  their 
sentiments,  and  became  martyrs  for  the  same  opinion  that 
those  held  whom  they  formerly  condemned.     These  were 
.dismal  and  dreadful  times,  when  a  zeal,  that  was  certainly 
not  according  to   knowledge,  prevailed  strongly  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  induced  them,  under  the  colour  bf 
promoting  the  Gospel,  to  act  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Jews  did  against  those  who  first  preached  it.     It 
may  however  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  being  a  vice  of 
the  times,  it  ought  not,  with  peculiar  vehemence,  to  be 
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ascribed  to  any  particular  man.  Bishop  Gardiner,  to  be 
sure,  had  his  share  in  these  barbarous  proceedings,  jet 
he  had  but  his  share,  aud  ought  not  therefore  to  bear  aH 
the  reproach. 

Bishop  Burnet  says,  that  by  this  time  he  was  convinced 
severity  would  not  do,  and  that  refusing  to  meddle  any 
more  with  condemnations,  he  left  them  to  Bonner.*    Yet 
it  was  some  months  after  this,  that  Latimer  and  Ridley 
were  burnt  at  Oxford;  with  which,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, is  by  the  same  writers,  reported  to  be  highly 
pleased,  and  to  have  been  so  eager  to  receive  the  news, 
that  he  delayed  his  dinner  until  the  post  came  in  rt  which 
how  well  founded  a  report  it  is,  we  shall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  enquire.    In  the  mean  time  let  it  be  observed, 
how  the  same  writers  vary  this  man's  character,  he  had 
borne  five    years   imprisonment   iu  the  reign  of  King 
Edward,  besides  the  loss  of  his  Bishopric  and  all  his 
other  preferments,  rather  than  stoop  to  make  a  submis- 
sion; and  yet  his  advising  these  cruelties,  is  ascribed  to 
his  servile  and  abject  temper,  apt  to  be  wrought  on  by 
the  same  means.    Then  he  becomes  a  brutal  persecutor, 
taking  pleasure  in  the  miseries  and  misfortunes,  not  only 
of  his  fellow  creatures,  but  of  some  who  had  been  his 
intimate  acquaintance ;  yet  the  acts  or  judicial  proceed- 
ings plainly  prove,  that  he  took  all  the  pains  in  his  power 
to  persuade  those  who  were  tried  before  him  to  accent 
of  pardon.     At  length,  it  is  said,  he  was  thoroughly 
distasted  at  persecution,  because  he  saw  it  did  not  answer 
his  end,  but  instead  of  drawing  the  people  to,  drove  them 
from,  Popery ;  and  yet  we  find  him  some  months  after,  hav- 
ing a  better  stomach  to  the  blood  and  slaughter  of  men,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  before  in  intimacy,  than  to  his  dinner: 
this  is  not  only  to  make  him  a  bad  man,  but  a  beast,  and 
those  who  would   be  inclined  to  believe  him  ever  so 
wicked,  will  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  this  to  his  weakness, 
or  that  again  to  the  great  things  which  he  performed,  or 
the  character  he  had  with  some  of  the  best  and  wisest 
amongst  the  Protestants. 

In  respect  to  Cranmer,  all  that  is  said  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  conduct  towards  him,  is  upon  a  supposition 
of  the  original  author's  sagacity,  in  judging  of  that  Prelate's 

*^ 
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thoughts,  and  penetrating  into  the  secrets  of  his  heart; 
for  nobody  has  the  confidence  to  say,  that  he  owned  he 
preserved  Cranmer's  life  to  spite  Pole,  or  to  get  possession 
of  his  See,  to  which,  by  the  way,  Bishops  of  Winchester 
rarely  aspire.  Let  us  now  hear  a  few  things  on  the  other 
side.  Very  soon  after  King  Edward's  death,  a  rumour 
prevailed,  as  if  the  Archbishop  had  changed  his  senti- 
ments;* in  answer  to  which,  he  drew  up  a  kind  of 
manifesto,  which  was  published  without  his  consent,  by 
the  indiscretion  of  his  friends.  Upon  this,  he  was  brought 
before  the  council  where  Gardiner  presided,  there  he 
boldly  owned  the  paper,  said,  he  meant  to  have  enlarged 
and  strengthened  it,  and  to  have  posted  it  upon  the  gates 
of  St.  Paul's.  He  was,  notwithstanding  this,  discharged, 
contrary  to  all  men's  expectations,  but  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  advice ;  and  if  the  Archbishop  had  followed 
the  counsel  of  his  friends  he  might  then  have  withdrawn; 
we  are  farther  assured,  that  Gardiner  proposed  removing 
him  from  his  dignity,  and  allowing  him  a  pension  for  his 
support  in  a  private  state  of  life.  When  he  was  attainted 
of  high-treason  by  Parliament,  for  the  share  he  had  in 
Queen  Jane's  business,  he  had  a  pardon  granted  him. 
Such  was  the  treatment  of  this%  great  Prelate,  while 
Gardiner  had  the  sole  direction  of  affairs  ;  and  after  thiq, 
when  the  supreme  power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  trans- 
ferred to  Cardinal  Pole,  he  had  still  authority  enough  to 
preserve  the  Archbishop's  life,  and  it  is  allowed  he  did 
preserve  it,  and  there  let  the  matter  rest 

As  to  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  what  is  related  concerning 
her,  runs  thus: f  "  This  lady  being  most  zealous  for  the 
Reformation  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.,  Stephen 
Gardiner,  after  he  was  restored  to  his  Bishopric  of  Win- 
chester by  Queen  Mary,  sent  for  her  husband  in  the  first 
vear  of  her  reign,  and  among  some  questions  touching 
his  religion,  asked,  Whether  the  lady,  his  wife,  was  now 
as  ready  to  set  up  mass  as  she  had  been  to  pull  it  down, 
when  in  her  progress,  she  caused  a  dog  in  a  rochet  to  be 
carried,  and  called  by  his  name  ?  whereupon,  being  ad* 
vertised  by  his  friends,  that  the  Bishop  meant  tp  call 
the  Duchess,  his  wife,  to  an  account  of  her  faith,  and 


*  Strype's  Memorials  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  p.  304-5. 
t  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  p.  1 J  43-44. 
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foreseeing  danger,  he  procured  the  Queen's  licence  to 
travel  beyond  sea,  under  colour  of  such  debts  as  were 
due  from  the  Emperor  to  the  late  Duke  of  Suffolk,  bis 
lady's  former  husband.  And  having  obtained  it,  passed 
the  seas  at  Dover,  in  June  the  same  year,  leaving  her 
behind,  who,  in  January  following,  went  disguised  from 
her  house  in  Barbican,  and  passing  to  Leigh,  in  Essex, 
privately  took  shipping,  and  after  much  danger  met  her 
husband  in  die  Duchy  of  Cleves."  If  there  was  any  thing 
harsh  in  what  the  Bishop  said  to  Mr.  Bertie,  it  must  con- 
sist in  putting  him  in  mind  of  an  action  no  ways  suitable 
to  that  great  lady's  quality.  It  is  not  pretended,  that  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  either  impeded  their  retreat,  or 
persecuted  them  after  they  were  abroad ;  it  is  true,  that 
some  injuries  were  afterwards  offered  them,  which  obliged  . 
them  to  dy,  with  some  hazard  to  their  lives,  but  this  was 
after  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  in  his  grave. 

We  are  also  told,  that  the  Bishop  frighted  the  famous 
John  Fox*  out  of  England,  at  a  time,  when  he  was  tutor 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  grand-children ;  but,  as  in  this 
matter,  all  is  ascribed  to  Fox's  own  suspicions,  though  it 
might  be  a  reason  why  he  did  not  easily  forgive  that 
Prelate,  yet  it  ought  ^not  to  reflect  any  stain  upon  his 
character.  After  all,  what  is  here  collected  remains 
entirely  under  the  censure  of  the  reader,  who  in  every 
case,  without  question,  will  distinguish  which  are  facts, 
and  which  are  conjectures. 

Certain  it  is,  that,  to  this  time,  our  Prelate  had  not 
discovered  any  thing  of  this  persecuting  disposition.  He 
is  indeed  reputed,  by  many  of  our  historians,  a  great 
dissembler  ;f  but  in  this,  acted  quite  another  part.  la  Jl 
public  transactions  he  professed  himself  always  of  the 
same  opinion  with  the  council,  and  did  not  aim  at  screen- 
ing himself  from  popular  odium,  by  putting  on  a  cloke 
of  moderation.  But,  in  all  the  trials,  where,  by  virtue  of 
Cardinal  Pole's  commission,  he  was  obliged  to  be,  he 
was  exceedingly  assiduous  to  shew  the  prisoners,  that, 
in  the  matter  of  the  Real  Presence,  which  was  most 
insisted  on,  they  might  easily  save  their  lives,  by  complying 


•  See  the  Life  of  John  Fox.  '  i  by  hi*  son,  prefixed  to  the  2nd. 
vol.  of  bis  Acts  and  Monuments. 

t  See  Fox's  Acts  and  Monunn  id  Fuller,  Burnet,  and  Strfl*, 

from  feint. 
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with  subscriptions  drawn  in  very  general  terms ;  until,  by 
foul  language!  they  convinced  him  that  he  had  to  do  with 
men  who  were  as  little  to  be  wheedled  as  frighted  out  of 
their  principles.  *  This  surely  proves  that  he  was  not 
desirous  of  severities,  or  persecuted  for  the  sake  of  gratify- 
ing a  cruel  temper,  or  .to  revenge  past  injuries.*]*  And 
that  such  Protestants  as  were  of  milder  natures,  and 
content  to  reserve  themselves  for  better  times,  when  driven 
to  distress,  were  well  received  by  him,  and  not  barely 
screened,  but  encouraged  and  protected,  without  offering 
any  violence  to  their  consciences  farther  than  locking  them 
up,  and  committing  the  key  to  the  custody  of  their  own 
discretions,  which  I  may  very  safely  affirm  is  a  point 
out  of  dispute.  J 

There  was,  without  doubt,  very  great  confusion  amongst 
those  that  had  made  a  figure  in  the  court  of  King  Edward 
VI.,  and  who  were  sincerely  Protestants  when  they  saw 
Queen  Mary  fixed  upon  the  throne,  and  how  strong  her 
inclinations  were  to  the  Popish  Religion,  But,  however, 
there  were  some  very  eminent  men,  who  by  behaving  with 
great  moderation  and  decency,  preserved  themselves  from 
trouble,  without  making  shipwreck  of  their  consciences  ;• 
and  of  these,  not  a  few  stood  indebted  for  their  safety,  and 
something  more,  to  the  protection  afforded  them  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Amongst  these  was  Sir  William 
Cecily  afterwards  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  who  had 
been  twice  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  whom  it  was  sug- 
gested, that  he  furnished  the  reasons  of  policy  set  forth 
in  his  master's  will  in  favour  of  Queen  Jane.  Some 
troubles  he  met  with,  which  were  not  very  sharp,  but 
lived  afterwards  not  only  in  peace  and  honour,  but  might 
also  have  been  secretary  again  if  he  would  have  complied; 
and  though  he  declined  this,  because  of  the  condition,  yet 
it  was  without  incurring  the  Queen's  displeasure,  or  the 
loss  of  Gardiner's  friendship,  with  whom  he  went  over  to 
Calais,  in  the  last  year  of  that  Prelate's  life,  and  remained 
upon  perfect  good  terms  with  him  to  the  last. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  was  also  Secretary  to  King 
Edward,  was,  by  the  favour  of  Gardiner,  permitted  to 

9  As  in  the  cases  of  Farrar,  Hooper,  and  Latimer, 
t  Imputed  to  him  by  Fox  and  others,    t  Strype's  Life  of  Sir  Thos.  Smith. 

$  From  Cecil*s  own  Diary. 
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live  in  *  state  of  leaned  privacy, which  be  affected  without 
any  enquiry  into  bia  religious  principles,  and  with  a 
pension  of  .£100.  a  year,  which  in  those  time*  vn  a 
considerable  sum,  for  his  better  support,*  though  he  had 
•  good  estate  of  his  own.  Yet  both  Cecil  and  Smith 
had  formerly  opposed  the  Bishop,  one  at  court,  and  toe 
other  at  the  University,  but  without  any  wing  of  rudeness 
or  asperity ;  which  Gardinerwaa  so  far  from  remembering, 
that  he  treated  them  both  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
respect.  We  may  add  to  these,  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Ascham,  another  Secretary  of  the  Latin  tongue,  con- 
tinued in  his  office,  as  indeed  he  well  deserved,  and  his 
salary  increased  by  this  Prelate's  favour,  which  he  fully 
repaid  by  thoae  grateful  and  elegant  epistles  to  him,  that 
are  extant  among  bis  works,  which  do  equal  honour  to 
both,  and  which  will  be  read  with  pleasure  as  long  as 
there  continues  any  taste  for  style  or  sentiment.  But  let 
na  hear  how  honest  Mr.  Strype  represents  this  matter, 
with  respect  both  to  Smith  and  Ascham,  his  words  are 
these  :f 

"  This  must  be  remembered  to  this  Bishop's  commen- 
dation, among  the  many  evil  things  that  asperse  and 
blacken  bis  name  to  this  day.  Nor  must  the  like  favour, 
or  a  greater,  be  forgotten  by  him,  shewn  to  such  another 
learned  and  grave  Protestant  friend,  and  contemporary 
with  Smith :  i  mean  Roger  Ascham,  which  I  must  have 
leave  to  mention  here.  Whom  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
did  not  only  spare,  but  called  to  court,  and  preferred  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Latin  tongue  to  Queen  Mary.  Whom 
for  hjs  learning  in  the  languages,  and  imcomparsbla 
faculty  of  a  clean  style  and  beautiful  writing,  he  greatly 
loved,  and  obliged  with  many  benefits.  And  when  Sir 
Francis  Englefield,  Master  of  the  Wards  and  Liveries,  a 
fierce  Papist,  had  often  cried  out  upon  Ascham  to  the 
Bishop,  as  an  Heretic,  and  fit  to  be  rejected  and  punished 
as  such,  he  never  would  hearken  to  him,  either  to  punish 
him,  or  remove  him  from  his  place.  Thus  lived  two 
excellent  Protestants  under  the  wings,  as  it  were,  of  the 
sworn  enemy  and  destroyer  of  Protestants,  Ascham  and 
Smith,  to  whom  we  now  return  again." 

The  same  plain  spoken  writer,  in  an  account  be  give* 


*  English  Banracttage,  vol.  Ill,  p.338.     t  Life  uf  .Sir  Tbomu  Smith,  p.ffi. 
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ma  of  the  adventures  of  one  Underbill,  a  gentleman  of  the 
band  of  pensioners,  and  a  zealous  Protestant,  has  the 
following  passage,  as  to  what  happened  when  the  Queen 
was  going  to  be  married  :*  "  Then  was  there  preparing/9 
says  he,  "to  go  with  the  Queen  to  Winchester :  and  all 
the  books  of  the  ordinaries  were  perused  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  two  great  Papists, 
to  consider  of  every  man  ;  and  one  would  think  Underbill 
should  have  hardly  escaped  now.  Sir  Humphrey  Rad- 
cliffe,  lieutenant  of  the  band,  brought  unto  them  the  book 
of  the  pensioners.  Which  when  they  overlooked,  and 
came  unto  Underbill's  name,  What  doth  he  here,  said  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  ?  I  knoio  wo  cause  why  he  should  not  be 
here,  said  Radcliffe,  who  also  was  secretly  a  favourer  of 
the  Gospel.  He  is  an  honest  man,  and  hath  served  from 
the  beginning  of  t/ie  band,  and  teas  as  forward  as  any  to 
serve  the  Queen  in  the  time  of  Wyat's  rebellion.  L*t  him 
pass  then,  said  the  Bishop.  Well,  said  the  Earl,  you  may 
do  so,  but  I  assure  your  lordship,  he  is  an  arch-heretic. 
Thus  he  passed  the  brunt." 

This  is  a  strange  proof  of  our  author's  position,  that 
Bishop  Gardiner  was  a  great,  that  is,  a  bigotted  Papist ; 
and  the  ingenuous  Dr.  Fuller,  has  no  less  strange  a  proof 
of  his  beiug  a  most  invenomed  persecutor ;  perhaps  the 
reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  that  too,  thus  then  our 
ecclesiastical  historian  writes  :f 

"  In  the  Diocese  of  Winchester,  consisting  of  Hamp- 
shire and  Surry,  I  find  no  great  impression  from  Stephen 
Gardiner  the  Bishop,  and  much  marvel  thereat.  It  may 
be,  this  politician,  who  managed  his  malice  with  cuuning, 
spared  his  own  Diocese,  fox.  lijpe,  preying  farthest  from 
his  own  den;  indeed  he  would  often  stay  behind  the 
traverse,  and  send  Bonner  upon  the  stage ;  free  enough 
of  himself,  without  spurring,  to  do  mischief,  to  act  what 
he  had  contrived.  Yea,  I  may  say  of  Gardiner,  that  be 
had  an  head,  if  not  an  hand,  in  the  death  of  every  eminent 
Protestant :  plotting,  though  not  acting,  their  destruction. 
And  being  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  he  counted  it 
his  honour  to  fly  at  stout  game  indeed,  contriving  th6 
death  of  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  using  to  say,  that  it  was 
was  vain  to  strike  at  the  branches,  whilst  the  root  of  all 


»  Men>orial»lTol.lII,p.65.   t  Church  Hbt.of Britain,  ceatXYI.  brill.  p.17. 
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Heretics  doth  remain.  And  this  good  lady  was  appointed 
for  the  slaughter,  and  brought  to  the  shambles,  men  the 
seasonable  death  of  this  butcher,  saved  the  sheep  aim. 

"  However,  as  bloody  as  he  was,  for  mine  own  part  I 
have  particular  gratitude  to  pay  to  the  memory  of  this 
Stephen  Gardiner,  and  here  f  solemnly  tender  the  same. 
It  is  on  the  account  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  my  great-grand- 
mother, by  my  mother's  side,  whose  husband  rented 
Famham-Castle,  a  place  whither  Bishop  Gardiner  retired, 
in  Surry,  as  belonging  to  his  See.  This  Bishop,  sensible 
of  the  consumptionous  state  of  his  body,  and  finding 
physic  out  of  the  kitchen  more  beneficial  for  him  than  that 
out  of  the  apothecary's  shop,  and  special  comfort  from  die 
cordials  she  provided  him,  did  not  only  himself  connive  at 
her  heresy,  as  he  termed  it,  but  also  protected  her,  during 
his  Kfe,  from  die  fury  of  others.  Some  will  say,  this  his 
courtesy  to  her,  was  founded  on  kindness  to  himself.  But 
however,  I  am  so  far  from  detaining  thanks  from  any 
deserved  or  just  cause,  that  I  am  ready  to  pay  them, 
where  they  are  but  pretended  due  on  any  colour." 

After  the  coming  of  Cardinal  Pole,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  deprived,  and  he 
nominated  to  that  See,*  with  the  legantine  authority  in 
his  hands,  Gardiner  might  have  less  weight  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  more  especially  if,  as  some  say,  Queen  Mary 
considered  him  rather  as  a  statesman  than  a  priest,  and 
looked  on  Pole  as  a  confessor  for  religion,  and  a»  saint  in 
morals. f  If  this  was  at  all  the  case,  Bishop  Gardiner 
did  wisely  not  to  contend  with  him ;  for,  besides  die 
privilege  of  his  high  birth,  and  his  dignity,  it  was  visible 
enough  that  he  would  be'  supported  by  a  great  party 
amongst  the  Clergy,  and  the  hot  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who,  by  restoring  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and 
reviving  the  laws  against  heresy,  had  made  that  cause 
their  own.  At  least  there  is  something  so  probable  in 
this,  and  it  accounts  so  well  for  the  subsequent  behaviour 
of  the  Chancellor,  that  it  certainly  deserves  to  be  impar* 
tially  considered. — Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  it  was 
strongly  reported,  and  indeed  generally  believed,  that  the 
Queen  was  with  child,  for  which  rejoicings  were  made, 

*  Collier's  Church  History,  rol.  II,  p.  371. 
t  Bwmef  *  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  II,  p.  W) 
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and  prayers  appointed  for  her  safe  delivery.  The  Chan* 
cellor  made  a  right  use  of  this  wrong  notion;  he  persuaded 
her  majesty  to  set  several  prisoners  at  liberty,  that  had 
been  near  a  year  in  confinement,  and  for  that  purpose 
went  in  person  to  the  tower,*  Jan.  18,  1555,  and  dis- 
charged the  Archbishop  of  York,  Sir  Edward  Rogers, 
Sir  James  Crofts,  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Warner,  Sir  George  Harper,  Sir  William  Saintlow, 
Sir  Gawin  Carew,  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  William  Gibs, 
Cutbbert  Vaughan,  John  Harrington,Esqrs.f  Mr.Tremain, 
and  others.  One  of  these  had  a-  little  before  taken  die 
liberty  of  expostulating  with  him  very  freely,  notwith- 
standiug.wbich  he  bad  (beyond  his  expectations  perhaps) 
his  liberty  amongst  the  rest.  His  son  £Sir  John  Harring- 
ton] has  given  us,  in  an  account  of  this  adventure,  some 
passagesf  relating  to  Bishop  Gardiner,  very  well  worth 
notice.  The  person  hinted  at,  is  Sir  John  Harrington, 
of  Kelston,  who  wrote  for  the  use  of  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Bishop  Godwin's  Cata- 
logue of  English  Bishops,  and  gives  us  therein  an  account 
of  Bishop  Gardiner's  sending  las  father  to  the  Tower,  for 
carrying  a  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  obliging  that 
Princess  to  discharge  bis  mother  for  being  a  Heretic ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  the  reader  will  find  he  was  no  bitter 
enemy  to  that  Prelate,  but  rather  inclined  to  treat  him, 
as  a  gentleman  should,  with  impartiality  and  candour. 
Thus  he  writes,  J  after  transcribing  some  of  the  hard  things 
that  had  been  said  of  Gardiner,  by  the  martyrologist 
Fox  and  others. 

"  Yet  that  I  speak  not  at  all  in  passion,  I  must  confess, 
I  have  heard  some  as  partially  praise  his  clemency  and 
good  conscience,  and  namely,  that  he  was  cause  of 
restoring  many  honourable  houses  overthrown  by  King 
Heury  the  Eighth,  and  in  King  Edward's  minority. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  though  Mr.  Fox  saith,  that 
Gardiner  made  him  stay  long  for  his  dinner  one  day,  yet 
both  he  and  those  descended  of  him,  were  beholden  to 
him,  with  the  House  of  Stanhope's,  and  the  Lord 
Arundel  of  W ardour ;  and  I  have  heard  old  Sir  Matthew 


*  Stow'aAnnals,p.  626. 

1  Harrington's  Brief  View  of  the  State  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  43. 

t  Brief  View  of  the  State  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  46, 47, 4a 
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Arundel  say,  that  Bonner  was  more  faulty  than  hef  and 
that  Gardiner  would  rate  at  him  for  it,  and  call  him  ass, 
for  using  poor  men  so  bloodily;  and  when  I  would 
maintain  the  contrary,  be  would  say,  that  my  father  was 
worthy  to  have  Iain  in  prison  a  year  longer,  for  the  saucy 
sonnet  be  wrote  to  him  from  out  of  the  Tower;  which 
sonnet,  both  because  it  was  written  in  defence  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  because,  if  I  be  not  partial,  it  is  no  ill 
verse  for  those  unrefined  times,  and  toucheth  the  matter 
I  enforce ;  I  will  here  set  down,  presupposing,  that  in 
the  eleven  months  before,  he  had  sent  nun  many  letters 
and  petitions  full  of  reason,  that  could  not  prevail  for 
bis  liberty.    The  distressed  prisoner  writeth  this  rhyme :" 

I. 

At  last  withdraw  your  cruelty, 

Or  force  the  timet  to  work  your  wffl ; 
It  ii  too  much  extremity. 

To  keep  me  pent  in  prison  still. 
Free  from  aU  fault,  void  of  all  cause, 
Without  all  right,  against  all  laws. 

How  can  yon  doe  more  cruel  wight, 

Than  proffer  wrong  and  promise  right  ? 

Nor  canaocuse  nor  will  aequight. 

II. 

Eleven  months  past  and  longer  space, 

I  have  ahid  your  dfreUsh  drift* ; 
While  you  have  sought  both  man  and  olace, 

And  set  your  snares  with  all  your  shift*; 
Hie  frultlesse  foot  to  wrap  in  wile, 
With  any  guilt  by  any  guile : 

And  now  you  see  that  will  not  be, 

How  can  you  thus  for  shame  agree, 

To  keep  him  bound  you  can  set  free? 

III. 

Your  chance  was  once  as  mine  is  now, 

To  keep  this  hold  against  your  will ; 
And  then  you  swaie  you  know  well  how, 

Though  now  you  swearve,  1  know  how  ill 
But  thus  the  world  his  course  doth  passe, 
The  Priest  forgets  a  Clerk  he  was ; 

And  you  that  then  cryM  justice  still, 

And  now  hare  justices*  your  willt 

Wrest  justice  wrong  against  all  skilL 

IV. 

But  why  doe  I  thus  coldly  plalne, 

As  if  It  were  my  cause  alone ; 
When  cause  doth  each  man  so  constralne, 

As  England  through  hath  cause  to  moane  ? 
To  see  your  search  of  such, 

Whom  all  t]  i  can  no  way  touch, 

And  oettc  hat  all  your  kind. 

Like  houi  ill  with  shame  were  shrin'd, 

Then  you  "it  unto  your  mind. 
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v. 

But  as  the  stone  that  strikes  the  wall, 
Sometimes  hounds  hack  on  th'  hurler's  head  * 


Of  right  and  justice  look 
If  good  or  ill,  if  short  or  long, 
If  false  or  true,  if  right  or  wrong, 
And  thus  till  then  1  end  my  song. 

The  three  months  next  ensuing,  Bishop  Gardiner  was 
employed  in  carrying  the  laws  lately  revived  against 
Heretics  into  execution,  and  sat  often  (to  his  eternal 
disgrace)!  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from  Cardinal  Pole 
as  the  Pope's  Legate,  at  Winchester-house,  Southwark, 
to  examine  such  as  were  brought  before  him.*  Yet  we 
are  told  that  he  soon  grew  weary,  and  would  proceed  no 
farther,  upon  which  this  cruel  and  invidious  task  was  put 
upon  Bonner ;  neither  was  it  long  before  he  grew  relax, 
until  quickened  by  orders  from  the  council,  and  other 
measures. f  The  Queen,  or  it  may  be  the  Chancellor, 
foreseeing  that  sooner  or  later  the  nation  might  be  obliged 
to  take  part  in  the  war  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
French  King,  if  it  continued,  it  was  resolved  to  send  over 
commissioners  of  the  highest  rank,  to  a  sort  of  congress 
that  was  to  be  held  at  Calais,  in  order  to  mediate'  a 
peace.  J  Cardinal  Pole  went  over  on  behalf  of  the  Pope ; 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Lord  Arundel,  and  Lord 
Paget,  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  of  England.^  They 
departed  May  18,  1555,  and  while  they  were  employed 
in  this  negociation  the  Pope  died,  and  the  Queen  wrote 
most  pressing  letters  to  her  commissioners,  to  engage  the 
powers  with  whom  they  were  treating  to  consent  that 
Cardinal  Pole  should  be  raised  to  the  Papal  dignity .^ 
But  neither  in  this,  or  any  thing  else,  could  her  ministers 
succeed ;  and  therefore,  after  a  fruitless  stay  of  some 
weeks,  at  a  great  expence,  returned  June,  26.||  During 
the  Chancellor's  absence,  the  great  seal  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  William,  Marquess  of  Winchester  ;•*  and  from 


*  Strype's  Memorials,  vol.  HI,  p.  231. 

t  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reformat,  vol.  1 1, p.  31 1.    t  Stowe's  Annals,  p.  626. 

$  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reformat.  roL  II,  p.  310. 
1  From  the  Queen's  Letter  on  this  occasion.  1  Cecil's  Diary. 

••  HoUnshed's  Chronicle,  roL  II,  p.  1286. 
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the  council  books  it  appears,  good  use  was  made  of  it 
for  stirring  up  the  persecution ;  for  quickening  of  which, 
writ  after  writ  was  issued,  and  letters  directed  to  die 
nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  clergy,  exciting  them  to 
give  their  attendance,  with  their  servants,  at  the  burning 
of  Heretics;*  so  that  we  see  this  cruel  Jiame  rased  most 
when  the  Bishop  was  abroad,  and  grew  still  higher  after 
his  death.  Upon  his  coming  home  he  declared  plainly 
he  would  have  no  farther  hand  in  severities,  and  therefore 
those  apprehended  in  his  Diocese  were  removed  into 
that  of  London,  and  so  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Bonner, f  who  in  a  short  time  fell  off  again,  and  had  fresh 
•reprimands  from  the  King  and  Queen  for  his  relaxation 
and  lenity.  We  may,  from  these  instances,  perceive  that 
some  made  their  court  to  the  Queen  by  promoting  those 
cruel  proceedings,  and  that  they  were  neither  pressed, 
nor  could  be  impeded,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.;}: 
In  matters  of  government  his  influence  was  still  without 
diminution,  and  according  to  his  advice  a  Parliament  was 
summoned  to  meet  in  October  ;§  for  it  was  one  of  his 
maxims,  to  have  short  sessions  and  frequent  Parliaments. 
He  had  projected  some  additional  security  for  Church 
and  Abbey  lands,  which,  by  a  well-timed  address  from  the 
Convocation  to  the  Cardinal,  which  he  put  into  his  hands 
•himself,  he  had  in  some  measure  preserved  to  all  who 
possessed  them ;  and  this  project  was  afterwawls  brought 
to  bear  by  his  friend  Mr.  Secretary  Petre.1T  October 
£1, 1555,  he  opened  the  session  with  a  judicious  speech ; 
and  was  there  again  on  the  23rd,  which  was  the  last  time 
of  his  appearing  in  that  assembly.))  Towards  the  close 
of  this  month  he  fell  ill,  and  continued  to  grow  worse  and 
worse  to  the  13th  of  November,  1555,  when  he  departed 
this  life,  about  the  age  of  72.##  As  to  the  time  of  his 
decease  the  dispute  is  not  great  about  it,  but  the  manner 
of  it  is  far  from  being  settled. 

In  those  times,  such  was  the  eagerness  and  heat  of  most 
writers,  that  scarce  any  extraordinary  person  went  to  his 


•  Strype,  Burnet,  Collier,  t  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reformat  vol.  Up.  153- 
%  Remarks  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Reformat,  p.  191.       i  Godwin's  Annals. 
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grave  without  a  prodigy.  In  that  great  Chronicle  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Holinshed,*  though  in  the,  latter 
editions  there  was  much  added  by  Abraham  Fleming,  we 
have  the  following  passage  inserted  from  John  Fox,  and 
the  reason  that  we  take  it  from  theuce  is,  because  this 
Chronicle  being  chiefly  consulted  by  the  abridgers  of 
English  History,  the  substance  of  this  passage  has  been 
oftell  retailed  to  the  world  for  an  undoubted  truth. 

"  During  this  session  of  Parliament,  Stephen  Gardiner 
Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Chancellor  of  England,  died, 
at  his  house  called  Winchester-palace,  beside  St  Mary 
Overie's,  in  Southwark,  Nov.  9,  whose  corpse  was  shortly 
after  solemnly  theqce  conveyed  to  his  Church  of  Winches- 
ter, and  there  buried.  The  manner  of  whose  death  why 
should  I  blush  to  blaze  as  I  find  it  by  report.  One 
Mistress  Monday,  being  the  wife  of  one  Master  Monday, 
secretary  some  time  to  the  old  Lord  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  a  present  witness  of  this  that  is  testified  thus, 
openly  reported  in  the  house  of  a  worshipful  citizen, 
bearing  office  in  this  city,  in  words  and  effect  as  followeth. 
The  same  day  when  as  Bishop  Ridley  and  Master  Lati- 
mer suffered  at  Oxford,  being  about  the  19th  of  October, 
there  came  to  the  house  of  Stephen  Gardiner  the  old 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  the  aforesaid  Monday,  his  secretary 
above  named,  reporter  hereof.  The  old  aged  Duke  there 
waiting  and  tarrying  for  his  dinner,  the  Bishop  being  not 
yet  disposed  to  dine,  deferred  the  time  until  3  or  4  o'clock 
at  afternoon.  At  length,  about  4  o'clock,  cometh  his 
servant  posting  in  all  possible  speed  from  Oxford,  bringing 
intelligence  to  the  Bishop  what  he  had  heard  and  seen, 
of  whom  the  said  Bishop  diligently  enquiring  the  truth 
pf  the  matter,  and  heanng  by  liis  man  that  fire  most 
certainly  was  set  unto  them,  cometh  out  rejoicing  to  the 
Duke.  Now,  saith  he,  let  us  go  to  dinner ;  whereupon 
they  being  set  down,  meat  immediately  was  brought,  and 
the  Bishop  began  merrily  to  eat ;  but  what  followed:  the 
bloody  tyrant  had  not  eaten  a  few  bits,  but  the  sudden 
stroke  of  God  his  terrible  hand  fell  upon  him,  in  such 
sort  as  immediately  he  was  taken  from  the  table,  and  so 
brought  to  his  bed,  where  he  continued  the  space  of 
fifteen  days  in  such  intolerable  anguish  and  torments, 
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that  all  that  mean  while,  during  those  fifteen  days,  hi 
could  not  avoid  by  ordure,  or  urine,  or  otherwise,  any 
thing  that  he  received ;  whereby  his  body  being  miserably 
inflamed  within,  who  had  inflamed  so  many  good  martyrs 
before,  was  brought  to  a  wretched  end.     And  thereof, 
no  doubt,  as  most  like  it  is,  came  the  thrusting  out  of  his 
tongue,  so  swoln  and  black  with  the  inflammation  of  bis 
body.    A  spectacle  worthy  to  be  noted,  and  beholden, 
of  all  such  bloody  burning  persecutors.     But  whatsoever 
he  was,  seeing  he  is  now  gone.  I  refer  him  to  his  Judge, 
to  whom  he  shall  stand  or  fell.     As  concerning  his  death, 
and  manner  thereof,  I  would  they  which  were  present 
thereat  would  testify  to  us  what  they  saw.     This  we  have 
all  to  think,  that  his  death  happened  so  opportunely,  that 
Eugland  hath  a  mighty  cause  to  give  thanks  to  the  Lord 
therefore;  not  so  much  for  the  great  hurt  he  had  done  in 
times  past,  in  perverting  his  princess,  in  bringing  in  the 
six  articles,  iu  murdering  God's  saints,  in  defacing  Christ's 
sincere  religion,  &c,  as  also,  especially,  for  that  he  had 
thought  to  have  brought  to  pass  in  murdering  also  our 
noble  Queen  that  now  is.     For  whatsoever  danger  it  was 
of  death  that  she  was  in,  it  did  no  doubt  proceed  from 
that  bloody  Bishop,  who  was  the  cause  thereof.     And  if 
it  be  certain,  which  we  have  heard,  that  her  highness  being 
in  the  tower,  a  writ  came  down  from  certain  of  the 
council  for  her  execution,  it  is  out  of  controversy  that 
wily  Winchester  Mas  the   only  Daedalus  and  framer  of 
that  engine.     Who  no  doubt  in  that  one  day  had  brought 
this  whole  realm  into  woful  ruin,  had  not  the    Lord's 
most  gracious  council,  through  Master  Bridges,  then  the 
lieutenant,  coming  in  haste  to  the  Queen,  certified  her  of 
the  matter,  and  prevented  Achitophel's  bloody  devices. 
For  the  which,  thanks  be  to  the  same  our  Lord  aud 
Saviour,  in  the  congregation  of  all  English  Churches, 
Amen." 

There  are  many  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  this  account, 
which,  in  common  justice  to  this  Prelate's  memory,  ought 
to  be  mentioned.  Strype  very  justly  observes,  that  both 
the  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  mistaken ;  since  he 
did  not  die  on  the  9th.  but  on  the  13th  of  Nov.  at  two  in 
the  morning  ;  neither  did  he  die  at  Winchester-house,  but 
in  Westminster.*     Yet  Strype  does  not  observe  another 

*  Memorial*,  vol.  Ill,  p.  270. 
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mistake,  which  is  that  of  the  day  when  Latimer  and  RkBty 
suffered  at  Oxford,  which  was  not  the  10th  of  October, 
but  the  l6tb;  so  that  here  is  at  least  a  week  gained 
towards  making  the  judgment  more  probable.  Then  the 
suppression  of  urine  is  expressly  said  to  have  contained' 
Id  days ;  whereas,  according  to  his  manner  of  stating  it, 
it  must  have  lasted  £1  at  least ;  and  had  the  story  been 
true,  and  the  dales  rightly  placed,  it  must  have  lasted  27.  • 

This,  however,  is  not  all ;  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
as  Chancellor,  opened  the  new  Parliament  October  91st, 
and  was  there  again  on  the  43rd,  a  week  after  the  death 
of  the  two  martyrs ;  at  whose  death  it  is  not  likely  he 
should  rejoice,  if  what  Heylin  says  be  true,  that  he  studied 
to  prevent  it.*  One  of  the  exiles  abroad,  who  laboured 
to  expose  Gardiner  all  is  his  power,  charges  him  with 
staking  his  authority,  in  offering  Latimer  a  pardon 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Queen  or  council.1)-  But 
to  came  closer  to  the  point,  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
waited  so  long  for  his  dinner,  as  his  secretary  reported, 
who  waited  with  him,  died  iu  the  month  of  September, 
1554,  that  is,  thirteen  months  before  this  transaction  lian- 
J*ntd.%  His  death  was  a  thing  of  great  notoriety,  the 
Queen  and  court,  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  going 
into  mourning.  One  would  think  that  Fox  might  have . 
known  this  as  well  as  another,  since  he  lived  long  in  that 
Duke's  femily,  and  went  abroad  but  a  very  little  before  his 
death. 

In  reference  to  the  latter  part  of  this  account,  if  may 
not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  honest  and  impartial 
historian,  John  Speed,  who  was  furnished  with  the  best 
materials  from  some  of  the  niost  considerable  persons 
in  tbis  kingdom,  ascribes  the  ill  usage  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  and  the  advice  given  to  take  her  off;  to  the 
Loid  Paget ;%  and  asserts,  that  King  Philip  was  ever 
after  diffident  of  him,  and.  those  of  his  party.  A  certain 
Popish  writer  does  indeed  pretend  to  let  us  into  the  secret 
of  the  affair ;  he  says,  that  Sir  Thomas  Wiat's  plan  for 
an  insurrection  was  sent  tothe  lady  Elisabeth*  in  a  bracelet; 
that  this  was  discovered  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  but 
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that  that  he  pushed  it  no  farther  than  to  persuade  her  to 
submit  herself  to  the  Queen.  But  the  silence  of  Camden, 
in  the  account  he  gives  of  her  sufferings  before  her  acces- 
sion to  the  crown,  as  to  all  these  facts,  leaves  them  not  a 
Uttle  doubtful. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  Fox  is  net  only  the 
author  that  has  given  the  manner  of  his  death  the  air  of  a 
judgment,  for  John  Bale*  goes  even  farther  than  he, 
affirming  that  he  was  informed  by  a  letter  written  from 
England,  "  that  his  disease  was  hydrops  acidus  4r  prod** 
giotus  scabies,  a  sharp  dropsy  and  prodigious  leprosy, 
taken,  as  was  commonly  reported,  by  drinking  or 
whoredom.  For  he  had  indulged  much  to  both  those 
vices  in  his  life-time.f    In  his  sickness  he  stunk  like  a 

{"akes,  his  breath  not  to  be  endured,  his  body  distended, 
us  eyes  distorted  and  turned  inwards  ;  during  his  illness 
he  spake  little  but  blasphemy  and  filthiness,  and  gave  up 
the  ghost  with  curses  in  his  mouth,  in  terrible  and  inex- 
pressible torments,"  &c.  He  likewise  adds,  that  be  left 
.£30,000.  in  ready  money  behind  him,  besides  plate  and 
rich  furniture. 

Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  who  was  himself  Bishop  of 
Winchester  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  published 
his  Chronicle  within  five  years  after  Gardiner's  death, 
sets  it  down  simply,  and  without  any  of  these  strange 
circumstances.;}:  He  charges  the  death  of  Latimer  and 
Ridley  expressly  upon  Cardinal  Pole;  and  though  he 
gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  ill  usage  of  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  yet  he  does  not  ascribe  it  in  the  least  to  Gar- 
diner. Bishop  Godwin^  asserts  that  he  died  of  the  gout. 
Dr.  Fuller,^  as  we  have  seen,  ascribes  his  end  to  a 
consumption*  In  a  book  compiled  by  the  direction  of 
Archbishop  Parker^)  he  is  also  said  to  have  died  of  toe 
gout  or  rheumatism ;  the  lower  parts  of  his  body  being 
Horrified,  smelt  very  offensively..    We  are  told  by  Bwhop 


•  fltryptfs  Memorials,  voL  !H,  p.  £81. 

t  It  irtM  be  recollected  that,  this  is  an  assertion  without  era  the 
shadow  of  proof.  This  mode  of  consigning  a  auu  to  infiuny,  fcowswr 
obandoas  ids  tenets  as  a  Romanist,  U  oacaadid  sad  ungenerous  is  toe 
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Borate,*   "he  had  great  remorse   for* his  former  life; 
and  Day,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  coming  to  him,  and 
comforting  him  with  the  assurance  of  justification  through 
the  blood  of  Christ,  he  answered  him,  he  might  speak  of 
that  to  him,  or  others  in  his  condition,  but  if  he  opened 
that  gap  again,  and  preached  that  to  the  people,  then 
farewell  altogether.  He  often  repeated  those  words,  Erram 
cum  Petro,  wed  non  flevi  cum  Petro :  I  have  erred  with 
Peter,  but  I  have  not  wept  with  Peter." 
:  He  died  at  the  royal  palace  of  Whitehall,+  about  one 
in  the  morning ;  and  about  three  the  same  morning,  his 
body  was  carried  over  to  Winchester-house,  from  whence 
the  funeral  was  performed.]:     His  death  was  a  great  loss 
to  the  Queen  his  mistress,  who  found  no  minister  that 
could  manage  her  affairs  so  well,  or  keep  her  on  so  good 
terms  with  her  Parliaments,  from  whom,  during  his  ad- 
ministration, she  received  nothing,  but  lived  upon  the 
settled  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown,  with  some  help  it 
may  be  from  die  treasure  brought  over  by  King  Philip. 
But  this  course  was  speedily  altered,  and  from  that  hour 
dissatisfaction  and  complaints  began«§     The  clergy  had 
also  a  great  loss  in  him ;   they  depended  much  on  his 
wisdom,  and  no  less  on  his  experience,  but  most  of  all 
on  his  caution  and  due  regard  for  the  law,  by  which  they 
might  be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  a  premunire  ;  nor  did 
he  deceive  their  expectations  in  this,  taking  care  while  he 
lived  that  Cardinal  Pole  should  do  nothing  within  this 
realm,  but  by  authority  under  the  broad  seal  of  England 
as  well  as  that  of  St  Peter.  If  Those  who  were  affectionate 
to  that  government  had  a  great  loss  in  him,  for  he  kept 
things  together;   and,  by  steering  steadily  and  keeping 
a  good  countenance,  tf>  preserved  a  degree  of  retpect 
which  can  never  be  preserved  where  there  is  a  fluctuation 
of  councils. 

His  pen  also  was  of  no  small  use,  since  in  polemical 
writings  he  was  inferior  to  none  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  with  one  party  (few  have  it  with  more)  had  a  high 
reputation  for  learning  from  the  many  books  he  had  penned. 

it  is,  without  doubt,  a  very  difficult  task  to  attempt 
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iving  the  reader,  an  account  of  the  writing*  of-  that 
'relate  ;  some  few  of  diem  indeed  were  published  with 
his  name,  and  concerning  them  there  is  no  dispute. 
Others  are  without  any  name,  and  yet  there  are  goad 
reasons  to  induce  us  to  believe  they  fell  from  his  pen; 
and  others  again  have  the  names  of  other  men  set  before 
them,  though  they  were  in  reality  penned  by  mis  Bishop. 
We  will,  however,  manage  the  matter  as  well  as  we  can. 
and  give  the  reader  as  just  and  as  correct  a  catalogue  of 
his  writings,  as  the  best  enquiry  we  could  make  has  put 
in  our  power. 

The  first  piece  published  by  our  author,  was  his  treatise 
De  vera  Obedientia,  (i.  e.)  Of  true  Obedience,  LmL 
1534,  1535, 4/o.  at  Hamburgh  in  1536,  too.  with  Bishop 
Bonner's  epistle  prefixed,  in  which  several  strong  things 
are  contained  against  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  in 
support  of  the  King's  divorce  from  Queen  Katharine. 
We  have  before  told  the  reader  the  nature  of  mis  won, 
which  induced  the  author  to  speak  rather  as  an  orator-  than 
as  a  logician ;  yet  some  of  his  arguments  are  not  easily 
answered,  though  delivered  with  great  plainness  snd 
moderation.  He  suggests,  that  the  policy  of  the  Church, 
in  every  kingdom,  was  partly  spiritual  and  partly  temporal; 
that,  with  respect  to  the  former  powers,  they  came  from 
God ;  and  for  the  latter,  since  they  could  not  be  executed 
without  the  consent,  so  it  is  impossible  they  should  corns 
but  from  the  civil  magistrate.  He  urges,  that  princes 
lose  their  sovereign  dignity  if  they  are  not  supreme  in  all 
causes  over  their  subjects,  and  that  therefore  their  supre- 
macy makes  a  part  of  their  sovereignty;  when  thesefow 
novelty  is  objected  to  thU  doctrine,  he  says  ft  goes  ao 
farther  than  this,  that  a  new  term  is  employed  in  speaking 
of  an  old  right.  He  positively  auertM,<33-tkat  SLPtUr"! 
supremacy  cannot  be  proved  by  Scripture  ;*  that  the 
Bishopric  of  Jerusalem  was  yielded  by  bun,  and  the 
f  the  Apostles,  to  St.  James,  the  brother  of  oar 
and  that  if,  on  particular  occasions,  St,  Petss 
u  chief  of  the  Apostles,  it  was  owing  to  me  deferents 
ad  for  his.  extraordinary  cooduct  and  courage,  wsich 
personal  qualities,  could  not  convey  any  right  to 


h  turn  a*  shame*  a  Assam**,  and  so  able  s  bud,  spsno  whan* 
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Tria  tftcceston.  In  the  close  he  puts  an  objection  against 
himself  t  it  might  be  said  there  was  no  agreement  between 
his  bonk  And  his  practice ;  he  had  undertaken  to  press 
Obedience,  and  failed  notoriously  in  that  branch  of  his 
duty.  He  had  engaged  his  subjection  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  sworn  submission  to  the  Pope  and  his  successors, 
and  solemnly  obliged  himself  to  defend  the  privileges 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Apostolic  See.  He  received  his 
episcopal  character  by  the  Pope's  consent,  and  was  con* 
secreted  by  his  mandate ;  and  yet,  after  all  these  ties 
and  assurances,  he  vectored  to  write  against  his  supremacy, 
Hid  renounce  him  in  the  most  public  manner.  To  take 
off  the  imputation  of  falsehood  and  perjury,  he  observes, 
than  an  engagement  against  right  is  by  no  means  binding. 
For  an  oath  was  never  intended  a  bond  of  iniquity,  and 
a  bar  agaitist  repentance.  He  illustrates  his  case  by 
a  husband's  marrying  a  second  wife,  the  former  living, 
whom,  after  the  best  enquiiy,  he  concluded  dead.  Thus 
he  continued  undisturbed  in  his  second  marriage:  and 
when  his  first  wife  returned  from  a  foreign  country,  and 
Challenged  him  for  her  husband,  he  denied  the  relation. 
But  after  she  had  made  out  her  claim  by  legal  proof,  h4 
lived  with  her  again,  and  dismissed  the  second.  This' 
instance  me  Bishop  applies  to  his  own  case.  He  thought 
tiiePopfe's  authority  unquestionable  at  first,  and  submitted 
accordingly.  But  wheu  truth  appeared  he  found  himself 
mistaken,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  charged  with 
breach  of  faith  for  altering  his  measures.  There  were 
many  other  editions  of  this  work,  and  a  translation  into 
English)  minted  abroad  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  by  one 
Dr,  Turner,  with  a  most  vindictive  preface  before  it ;  as 
abo  Some  additions,  with  intent  to  expose  the  Bishop's 
inconstancy,  who  had  now  submitted  again  to  the  Pope. 

PaUnodia  dkti  libri;  that  is,  A  Retraction  of  the  fore* 
gtffag  tootle;  when  or  where  published  we  cannot  say. 

A  necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Christen- 
ratfn,  set  fmihe  by  the  Kyvge's  majtsUe  of  England,  &c, 
Lohd,  by  Thomas  JBarthelet,  1543;  this,  as  we  have 
*aid  before,  was  published  with  royal  authority;  and 
Stfype,  in  giving  us  the  history  of  this  piece,  which 
wis  the  system  of  religion  in  King  Henry's  time,  allows 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  but  a  very  small  share  in  it; 
yet,. in  Kmf  £dward's  time*  Archbishop  Cramner  was 
for  yielding  him  the  whole  merit  of  the   work;  and 
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his  report  was  so  much  credited,  that  John  Bab  pat  it 
into  toe  catalogue  of  our  author's  writings,  in  which 
be  has  been  followed  by  Bishop  Tanner;  yet  there  is  a 
passage  in  the  declaration,  concerning  the  life  and  actions 
of  the  Archbishop,  written  by  his  Secretary  Mr.  Morris, 
still  preserved  in  Benet  College  Library  at  Cambridge,* 
which  is  not  very  consistent  with  this  account,  and  which 
is  reported  here  only  to  shew  how  very  difficult  a  thing  it 
is  to  come  at  certainty,  with  respect  to  matters  of  fact, 
even  from  those  who  one  would  think  must  have  been  best 
acquainted  with  them. 

"  At  which  time,  says  he,  the  book  of  articles  of  our 
religion  was  new  penned ;  for  even  at  that  season,  the 
whole  rabblement,  which  he  took  to  be  bis  friends,  being 
commissioners  with  him,  forsook  him,  and  his  opinion  and 
doctrine.  And  so  leaving  him  post  alone,  revolted  al- 
together on  the  part  of  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. As  by  name,  Bishops  Hethe,  [Heath]  Shaxton, 
Day,  and  all  other  of  die  meaner  sort.  By  whom  these 
so  named  were  chiefly  advanced  and  preferred  unto  dig- 
nities. And  yet  this  sudden  inversion,  notwithstanding 
God  gave  him  such  favour  with  his  Prince,  that  book 
altogether  past  by  his  assertions  against  all  their  minds. 
More  to  be  marvelled  at,  the  time  considered,  than  by  any 
reason  to  compass  how  it  should  come  to  pass.  For  then 
would  there  have  been  laid  thousands  of  pounds  to  hun- 
dreds in  London,  that  he  should,  before  that  synod  had 
beeu  ended,  have  been  shut  up  in  the  tower,  beside  his 
friend  the  Lord  Cromwell.  Howbeit,  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty having  an  assured  and  approved  affiance,  both  of  his 
deep  knowledge  in  religion,  and  fidelity  both  to'God  and 
him,  suspected  in  that  time  other  men  in  their  judgments, 
not  to  walk  uprightly  nor  sincerely.  For  that  some  of 
them  swerved  from  their  former  opinions  in  doctrine;  and 
having  great  experience  of  the  constancy  of  the  Lord 
Cranmer,  it  drove  bim  all  along  to  join  with  the  said  Lord 
Cranmer,  in  the  confirmation  of  his  opinion  and  doctrine 
against  ail  the  rest,  to  their  great  admiration."  When 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  in  Germany,  with  the  title 
of  ambassador  from  Henry  VIII.  he  had  several  con* 
ferences  with  the  learned  Bucer,  upon  different  points, 

*  TMs  declaration  is  a  very  carious  piece,  and  (         >  to  be  pristed 
entire. 
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which  afterwards  occasioned  warm  writings  on  both  sides, 
Bone  of  which  wane  published,  and  others  not. 

la  1550,  Archbishop  Cranmer  published  a  book  in* 
titled  "  A  Defence  of  the  true  and  Catholic  Doctrine  of 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  with  a  confutation  of  sundry  errors  concerning  the 
same ;  grounded  and  established  upon  God's  holy  word, 
and  approved  by  the  consent  of  the  most  antient  doctors 
of  the  church."  In  this  book  he  mentioned  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  by  name,  as  one  of  the  greatest  writers 
amongst  the  papists ;  with  which  this  Prelate  was  so  muck 
offended,  that  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  write  an 
answer,  as  he  did  under  this  title,  "  An  explication  and 
assertion  of  the  true  Catholic  faith,  touching  the  most 
blessed  sacrament  of  the  altar,  with  the  confutation  of  a 
book  written  against  the  same :"  which  was  printed  abroad 
in  1551,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  endeavoured  to 
make  the  world  believe  that  his  writing  this  book  was  one 
great  cause,  or  rather  the  principal  cause,  of  the  severe 
proceedings  against  him ;  which,  however,  was  peremp- 
torily denied  by  the  Archbishop,  who  not  long  after  pub- 
lished another  piece,  under  the  following  title:  "An 
Answer,  by  the  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Thomas,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England  and  Metro- 
politan, unto  a  crafty  and  sophistical  cavillation,  devised 
by  Stephen  Gardiner,  L.L.D.  late  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
against  the  true  and  godly  doctrine  of  the  most  holy 
sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ* 
Wherein  is  also,  as  occasion  serveth,  answered  such 
places  of  the  book  of  Dr.  Richard  Smith,  as  may  seem  any 
thing  worthy  the  answering.  Also  a  true  copy  of  the  book 
written,  and  in  open  court  delivered,  by  Dr.  Stephen 
Gardiner,  not  one  word  added  or  diminished,  but  faith-* 
fully  in  all  points  agreeing  with  the  original."  To  this, 
Gardiner  replied  in  Latin,  under  the  feigned  name  of 
Marcus  Antonius  Constantius,  a  divine  of  Lovain,  giving 
his  book  the  following  title,  Confutatio  caviliationum, 
wibus,  sacrosauctum  JiucAaristht  Sacramentum,  ab  impiis 
Capernaitis  impeti  sole*.  Printed  at  Paris,  \552.  This 
piece  be  composed  while  a  prisoner  in  the  tower,  which 
w  the  reason  of  our  affirming  that  the  order  for  debarring 
him  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  must  have  been 
relaxed;  and  to  this  the  Archbishop,  during  his  own 
confinement,  wrote  a  large  and  copious  answer,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  finish* 
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deeply  concerned  in  the  several  plots  formed  about  tint 
time  against  the  Archbishop. 

The  letters  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  and  Sir  John  Cheke,  against  the  new  pronunciation 
of  the  Greek  language,  are  most  of  them  extant ;  in  which 
it  was  Roger  Ascham's  opinion,  that  though  these  learned 
Knights  shewed  themselves  better  critics  than  our  Prelate, 
yet  his  letters  manifested  a  superior  genius,  and  were 
chiefly  liable  to  censure,  from  his  affecting  to  enter  farther 
into  a  dispute  of  this  kind  than  was  necessary  for  a  person 
of  his  dignity.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  truly  affirmed, 
that  if  he  had  not  entered  into  business  so  early,  or  had 
not  been  so  much  employed  as  he  was  in  political  affairs, 
he  might  have  established  a  great  reputation  for  his 
knowledge  in  polite  literature,  which  was  certainly  very 
extensive ;  and  so  much  a  master  he  was  of  foreign  affairs, 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  King  Henry's  reign  they  were 
compelled  to  consult  him,  though  unwilling  to  confide 
in  him. 

Under  Queen  Mary  he  shewed  his  great  abilities  in 
this  science  so  highly  useful  to  ministers,  by  his  masterly 
conduct  in  the  management  of  the  Spanish  match,  and 
by  his  keeping  the  friends  of  King  Philip,  so  long  as  he 
lived,  from  involving  the  English  nation  in  a  war  with 
France,  against  which  he  had  expressly  provided  in  the 
last  article  of  the  marriage  treaty.  It  is  also  believed, 
that  notwithstanding  he  could  not  prevail  with  Queen 
Mary  to  retaiu  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church, 
or  prevent  her  submitting  to  the  See  of  Rome,  yet  he 
gave  her  such  notions  of  her  own  rights,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  opposing  Papal  encroachments,  as  induced 
her  after  his  death  to  act  with  so  much  spirit  as  she  did* 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  send  over  a  Legate  who 
was  unacceptable  to  her,  merely  because  her  politics 
happened  not  to  be  very  consistent  with  those  of  the  court 
of  Rome  at  that  juncture ;  though  in  all  probability,  had 
he  survived,  that  quarrel  would  have  beeu  prevented,  since 
it  was  owing  to  the  Queen's  deserting  his  maxim,  and 
embracing  her  husband's  foreign  interests  against  her  own. 
The  freedom  taken  in  displaying  his  character  from 
the  evidence  of  facts,  and  supporting  what  is  advanced  by 
the  clearest  authorities,  might  in  some  degree  dispense 
with  our  offering  to  sum  up  at  the  close  what  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  insisted  on  through  t)  4e  article, 
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Bat  the  length  of  it  will  not  suffer  such  an  omission,  lest 
an  unwary  reader  should  take  his  sense  from  a  part,  ami 
not  from  the  whole ;  which  on  that  account  it  is  necessary, 
as  well  as  expedient,  should  be  contracted  into  one  point 
of  view,  and  therefore  his  conduct  in  different  stations 
shall  be  clearly  and  candidly,  though  not  copiously,  stated. 

Character.  The  only  certain  way  of  collecting  men's 
characters,  is  from  their  actions;  it  is  true,  these  are  not 
always  uniform,  but  neither  is  the  mind,  of  man,  we  must 
take  them  as  we  find  them,  and  be  content  to  follow  the 
evidence  they  give,  instead  of  suborning  them  to  testify  to 
the  notions  we  have  conceived.  If  we  consider  Stephen 
Oardiner  in  this  light,  we  must  allow  him  great  parts, 
since  he  raised  himself,  and  that,  to  the  highest  stations. 
We  must  also  own,  that  he  had  many  good  qualities,  not 
only  because  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  risen 
without  them,  but  because  the  proofs  we  have  seen,  in  the 
foregoing  memoir,  are  such, as  will  not,  suffer  it  to  be  dis- 
puted. Hie  was  learned  himself,  and  a  lover  of  learning 
and  learned  men;  he  was  grateful  to  his  master,  Wolsey, 
in  distress;  to  the  memory  of  his  royal  master,  Henry  VIII., 
when  be  was  dead ;  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  when  himself 
was  exalted  to  power.  He  was  of  a  generous  and  liberal 
disposition,  kept  a  good  house,  and  brought  up  several 
young  men,  some  of  which,  became  afterwards  Statesmen* 
Peers,  and  Privy-Counsellors,  Secretaries  of  State,  and 
Chancellors.  He  had  courage,  which  enabled  him  to  stand 
against  all  his  enemies,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry,  and 
bore  him  up  through  a  long  course  of  misery  and  mis- 
fortunes in  the  succeeding  reign,  neither  did  it  forsake  him 
in  the  last  period  of  his  life,  since,  in  point  of  vigour,  as 
well  as  prudence,  his  administration  is  as  conspicuous  as 
any  in  our  records,  aqd  the  more  so,  since  from  the  day 
of  his  death,  his  mistress's  affairs  went  wrong,  and  die 
public  confusion  became  so  great,  as  to  break  that 
Princess's  heart,  the  force  and  credit  of  the  nation  being 
long  before  broken. 

He  had  great  address  in  conciliating  the  minds  of  men, 
which  plainly  appeared  by  that  attachment  which  some  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  in  all  respects,  had  to  bis  personal 
advice  for  almost  forty  years  together,  as  well  as  by  his 
interest  with  foreign  princes,  of  which  he  availed  himself 
upon  all  occasions.  But  his  greatest  virtue  was  public 
spirit,  which  he  shewed  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  his 
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die  great  into  produced  by  that  foundation,  in  four 
classes,  Masters,  Benefactors,  Writers,  Bishop*,  and  we 
find  Gardiner's  name  in  every  one  of  them.  The  Duke 
of  Somerset,  when  Protector,  would  have  had  him 
resign  that  house  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  giving 
out,  that  from  his  affection  to  the  civil  law,  he  was 
inclined  to  erect  a  college  for  promoting  that  study,  and 
to  endow  it  with  the  revenues  of  that  foundation,  and  of 
Clare*Hall.  "  Most  politic  Gardiner,  says  my  author, 
not  without  cause,  suspecting  some  design  or  casualty 
might  surprise  the  interval  between  the  dissolution  of  the 
old,  and  the  erection  of  this  new  foundation,  civilly 
declined  the  motion,  informing  his  Grace,  that  the  way  to 
advance  the  study  of  the  law,  was  by  promoting  the  preaeat 
professors  of  that  faculty  (now  so  generally  discouraged) 
and  not  by  founding  a  new  college  for  the  future  students 
thereof,  seeing  Trinity-Hall  alone,  could  breed  mow 
civilians  than  all  England  did  prefer  according  to  their 
deserts."  This,  as  the  same  writer  observes,  cost  Gar- 
diner his  mastership,  but  saved  the  foundation. 

He  was  no  less  tender  of  the  privileges  of  the  Univer- 
sity as  Chancellor,  than  of  the  welfare  of  that  Hall  of 
which  be  was  Master ,  this  fully  appears  from  Ascham'a 
letters  to  him,  even  when  the  Protector  had  supplanted 
him  in  that  office,  so  much  the  University  depended  upon 
his  friendship,  when  necessity  obliged  them  to  deprive 
him  of  his  power.*  Upon  the  turn  of  the  times,  and  his 
coming  again  into  that  office,  he  purged  it  thoroughly, 
turning  out  all  the  masters  except  two,  yet  some  kind 
things  made  amends  for  this,  if  there  was  any  injustice  ia 
it,  for  Queen  Mary  made  a  considerable  grant  to  Trinity* 
College,  and  the  Chancellor,  by  the  help  of  his  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  another  famous  instrument  of  his,  Dr. 
Andrew  Perne,  preserved  that  seat  of  the  Muses  from  the 
firaes  of  persecution*  Cardinal  Pole,  who  succeeded 
Gardiner,  and  was  Chancellor  at  once  of  both  Universities, 
began  his  administration  at  Cambridge,  by  burning  the 
dead  bodies  of  Martin  Bucer  and  Paul  Fagius,  which 
h*d  remained  quiet  in  their  graves  during  Gardiner's  time, 
Aoagh  Bucer  was  his  opponent;  yet  our  Historians  say, 
Gaidiner  was  a  furious  persecutor,  and  Pole  a  very  a*ode» 
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file  man,  to  which  we  should  have  no  exception,  If  he 
had  burnt  only  dead  bodies. 

Ab  Bishop  of  Winchester,  we  find  him  always  very 
considerable ;  he  was  able  to  do  much  in  Convocation, 
and  more  in  Parliament.     Such  as  are  disposed  to  see 
with  their  own  eye*,  and  not  trust  to  the  reports  of  histo- 
rians, will  find  abundant  proofs  of  this,  by  resorting  to 
*e  remains  of  the  journals  of  both  assemblies  that  are  sull 
preserved ;  and  the  further  evidence  of  this  is,  the  extra- 
ordinary care  that  was  taken  to  exclude  him  from  both, 
during  the  whole  reign  of  King  Edward.    In  this,  those 
who   loved  the  Reformation  concurred,   as  fearing  his 
abilities ;  and  the  courtiers  assisted  them  therein,  as  being 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  resolution.    They  knew 
that  no  See  in    England   afforded  richer  plunder  than 
Winchester ;  and  they  knew  in  that  point,  that  no  Bishop 
in  England  was  more  inflexible  than  Gardiner,  but  being 
once  heaved  out,  they  made  no  doubt  of  cutting  many 
pretty  estates  out  of  the  lands  of  this  Bishopric ;  and  we  have 
elsewhere  shewn  that  in  this  they  were  not  mistaken ;  bat 
as  this  is  a  point  of  very  great  consequence,  and  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  article,  we  gave  the  reader  Gardiner's 

{icture  drawn  by  the  hands  of  his  successor,  Bishop 
'oynet ;  so  here  we  will  give  a  detail  of  Bishop  Pbynet's 
administration,  as  Mr.  Strype*  has  drawn  it  from  records, 
which  will  shew  what  those  apprehensions  were,  dot 
made  Bishop  Gardiner  so  stiff  in  his  opposition,  and  what 
concessions  the  great  men  in  power  exacted  for  the  coun- 
tenance they  gave  to  the  reformation,  to  which  we  may  in 
a  great  measure  ascribe  the  turn  that  happened  upon  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary. 

"  In  the  month  of  May,  1551,  when  Poynet  was  made 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  after  the  deprivation  of  Gardiner, 
a  great  alienation  was  made  of  the  lands  and  revenues 
antiently  belonging  to  that  Bishopric,  according  as  it  was 
required  of  the  said  Poynet,  when  he  first  came  to  the  see, 
or  father  conditionally  to  his  preferment  thither.  Then 
he  passed  away  to  the  King  the  manors  of  Maiden, 
Twyford,  Marwel,  Wahham,  &c.  in  the  county  of  South- 
ampton, and  divers  other  lands,  lordships,  tenements, 
rents,  &c.  and,  in  effect,  all  the  temporalties  of  that  rich 
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>ric*  And  to  make  all  sure,  letters  were  dispatched 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  to  confirm  the  grant  of  the  said 
Bishop,  by  their  full  consent  and  seal  of  the  Chapter,  as 
in  that  case,  by  the  order  of  the  laws,  is  required  and 
accustomed.  Then  did  the  King  give  to  the  Bishop  and 
his  successors,  in  consideration  of  the  said  Bishop's  sur- 
render, a  great  many  rectories,  as  that  of  Bremmer,  and  of 
the  chapel  of  Charford  and  Hale,  and  the  rectory  of 
Regborn,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  and  divers  other 
lands,  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  marks,  to  be  held  in 
iiberam  eleemosynam,  and  to  take  the  profits  from  Michael* 
mas  last  He  granted  him  moreover,  for  some  recom- 
pence  for  all  this  taken  away,  that  his  first  fruits,  which 
before  were  charged  in  the  King's  books  at  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  eighty-five  pounds,  three  shillings,  three- 
pence half-penny  farthing,  shoulil  be  now  reduced  to  two- 
thousand  marks,  and  that  for  his  tenths,  from  henceforth 
he  should  be  taxed  at  two  thousand  marks  and  no  more, 
to  be  paid  yearly ;  that  he  should  have  ten  years  space  to 
pay  his  first  fruits  in ;  that  bonds  should  be  taken  for  pay* 
meat  from  the  Bishop  only,  without  sureties  to  be  bound 
with  him ;  and  that  all  the  bonds  and  writings  for  the  first 
fruits  of  his  former  Bishopric,  viz.  of  Rochester,  should 
be  delivered  him  up,  which  the  King  forgave  him.  And 
for  the  putting  all  this  into  effect,  a  warrant  was  issued  out 
to  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  council,  and  to  all  others 
being  officers  of  die  court  of  first  fruits  and  tenths.  The 
King  also  gave  him  a  licence  to  enter  into  his  Bishopric, 
and  to  take  the  profits  thereof,  without  paying  any  mine 
therefore,  notwithstanding  a  statute  made  in  that  behalf, 
u»  the  twenty-sixth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  import 
whereof  was,  that  no  spiritual  person  should  enter  upon 
his  benefice  before  he  had  paid  the  first  fruits,  or  given 
hond  and  security  to  pay  them.  A  pardon  also  was 
panted  him  of  all  pains,  penalties,  and  sums  of  money 
that  might  be  forfeited  and  due  to  the  King,  for  entering 
into  the  Bishopric  of  Rochester,  contrary  to  the  said 
statute.  The  King  soon  gratified  his  servants  with  the 
tads  and  manors  of  this  Bishopric,  viz.  to  Sir  John 
Gates,  the  manors  of  Sutton,  Ropley,  &c.  in  Southamp- 
ton and  Surry,  of  the  yearly  value  of  one  hundred  forty* 
live  pounds,  nineteen  shillings,  nine-pence  balf-pennr; 
to  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  the  manors  of  Maiden,  tec.  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  of  the  yearly  value  of  eighty-sfvw 
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Sands,  eighteen  sbBlinjm,  seven-pence ;  id  Sir  Andrea? 
udley,  the  manor  of  Witney,  8cc.  of  the  yearly  mine  of 
one  hundred  eighty  pounds,  seven-pence  half-penny  fiu> 
thing;  to  Sir  Henry  Seymour,  lands  to  the  yearly  value 
of  one  hundred  eighty-six  pounds  four-pence ;  to  William 
Fits- Williams,  the  manor  of  High-Clare,  &c.  to  the  yearly 
value  of  eighty-four  pounds,  seventeen  shillings,  three- 
pence ;  to  Henry  Nevyle,  the  mauor  of  Margrave,  &*•  to 
the  yearly  value  of  one  hundred  fourteen  pounds,  eighteen 
shillings,  ten-penee ;  Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  had  also  sn 
annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds.  And  for  the  further 
confirmation  of  this  alienation  made  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  it  was  thought  requisite  to  have  it  allowed 
and  consented  to  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  under  their 
seal*  Whereupon,  in  August,  a  letter  was  sent  to  Sir 
John  Mason,  knight,  that  he  should  repair  to  Winchester, 
and  agree  with  the  Bishop  to  meet  them  there  at  a 
certain  day,  and  to  cause  all  the  Canons,  Prebendaries, 
and  others  whom  it  concerned,  to  assemble  in  the  Chanter* 
house,  for  confirming  the  said  lands  before  Michaelmas 
next,  and  to  advertise  the  council  the  next  day,  that  aider 
might  be  given  to  the  King's  learned  counsel  to  he  there 
at  the  same  time.  And  a  letter  was  sent  to  this  Bishop, 
in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Winchester,  namely,  to  take  order, 
that  the  city  and  citizens,  and  their  successors,  might  be 
freed  from  their  suits  and  services  heretofore  made  to  that 
court,  called  the  Palm  Court,  and  ail  other  liberties  he 
had  to  the  same,  clearly  exonerated  and  diacbargedby  his 
sufficient  writing  under  his  seal,  and  confirmed  by  the 
chapter  seal  according  to  his  promise." 

We  see  that  it  was  not  either  doctrine  or  mammies 
that  produced  Gardiner's  deprivation,  he  would  have  con- 
sented to  the  one  and  complied  jritb  the  other,  though  at 
the  same  time  he  professed,  that  more  aUemUona  woe 
made  than  he  could  approve ;  but  spoiling  his  Bishopric 
was  a  thing  to  which  he  would  never  have  yielded.  <&& 
judged  the  Christian  Chunk  initA  the  ntfmmmf  paaa-dts 
the  crow*,  to  be  a  necessary  fart  of  the  Eagfoh  «anV 
tution,  and  for  that  reason  was  for  nffscrang  it;  ani 
when  he  afterwards  recovered  this  see,  n*made  eat  oitae 
law  to  recover  its  revenues.     But  how  right  sorter  an 
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solve  to  himself  the  restoring  the  Papal  power,  and  revis- 
ing the  sanguinary  taws,  without  which,  it  could  not  be 
supported ;  it  is  impossible  to  justify  him,  nor  will  any 
honest  and  ingenuous  man  attempt  it;  but  that  he  acted 
in  many  things  unwillingly,  and  under  that  necessity 
which  he  bad  brought  upon  himself  and  the  nation,  by 
complying  with  Queen  Mary's  bigotry,  is  apparent  enough 
from  his  actions,  which  though  they  excuse  him  in  some 
instances  from  cruelty,  yet  that  very  excuse  demonstrates, 
that  he  acted  against  his  principles,  in  procuring  that 
power  for  others,  which  was  executed  with  such  unchristian 
rigour  and  severity. 

Some  of  our  historians  urge  in  favour  of  Cardinal  Pole, 
that  he  was  under  no  necessity  of  putting  Cranmer  to 
death,  in  order  to  come  at  the  Archbishopric,  since  that 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Pope,*  before  the  burning 
of  his  predecessor.  .  If  this  was  really  so,  then  the  sug- 
gestion that  Bishop  Gardiner  preserved  Cranmer's  life 
out  of  spleen  to  Pole,  and  from  private  views,  must  be 
also  ill-founded,  and  his  preservation  of  him  as  long  as 
he  lived,  may  be  therefore  referred  to  a  better  motive. 
But  still,  his  reconciling  the  English  nation  to  the 
obedience  of  the  See  of  Rome,  which  was  plainly  his 
act  and  deed,  is  as  indefensible  as  ever.  Whatever  com* 
passion  he  might  have  as  a  man,  he  shewed  little  of  the 
piety  or  prudence  of  a  christian  Bishop  in  that  action, 
the  worst  without  doubt  of  his  whole  life,  though  not  the 
worst  spoken  of,  even  by  Protestant  historians. 

His  bebawour  as  a  Minister  of  State  in  the  reign  of 
Henry,  is  far  from  being  unexceptionable.  His  soliciting 
the  divorce  of  Queen  Katberine,  at  home  and  abroad; 
his  carrying  Cranmer  to  the  King,  applauding  his  advice, 
and  taking  upon  himself  to  carry  it  into  execution  at 
Cambridge,  if  done  contrary  to  his  sense  of  things,  as 
tbere  is  great  probability  it  was,  cannot  be  either  defended 
or  excused.  His  reversing  all  this  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  throwing  the  whole  odium  upon  Cranmer, 
Bishop  Burnet  says,f  shewed  he  had  lost  all  sense  of 
shame,  and  a  man  must  want  either  conscience  or  under- 
standing who  does  not  think  so.  His  advising  Queen 
Mary  to  acts  of  lenity  at  her  entrance  on  the  government, 
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was  certainly  very  commendable.  His  soBcitog  her  to 
restore  what  the  crown  had  taken  from  several 
noble  families,  such  as  Norfolk,  Arundel,  Stanhope,  and 
Hungerford,  and  the  provision  for  restoring  in  blood,  .the 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  the  son  of  die  Duke  of  Somerset, 
highly  laudable;  his  excluding  foreign  influence  from 
English  councils,  and  his  preventing  a  Spanish  prince 
from  being  placed  en  the  English  throne,  were  essential 
services  to  his  country  \  his  attention  upon  all  occasions 
to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  in  preference  to  every 
thing,  and  particularly,  both  to  royal  and  ministerial 
power,  is  worthy  of  praise  and  imitation. 

It  might  be  thought  a  strange  omission,  if  we  should 
say  nothing  of  the  charge  that  was  brought  against  him 
of  corrupting  Parliaments,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  several 
eminent  historians,  but  the  asserting  lroldly,or  transcribing 
a  fact  often,  is  no  kind  of  evidence.  We  find  nothing  of 
it  in  the  earliest  historians,  who  wrote  in  the  succeeding 
reign ;  and  there  is  nothing  brought  to  justify  it,  excepting 
what  has  been  said  of  King  Phihp's  bringing  over  a  large 
sum  in  ready  money.  As  to  the  Parliament,  particularly , 
'  insisted  upon,  which  is  the  second  of  the  Queen's  reign, 
and  as  to  which  it  is  surmised,  that  he  gave  pensions  to 
several  of  the  members,  there  is  a.  matter  of  fact  that 
strongly  contradicts  it,  and<it  is  this, that  this  Parliament 
did  not  continue  full  two  months,  meeting  on  the  second 
of  April,  and  being  dissolved  on  die  twenty-fifth  of  May* 
Now  it  is  natural  to*  believe,  that  if  this  minister's  in- 
fluence, which  was  indeed  very  great,  had  been  built  upon 
corruption,  he  would  have  continued  that  Parliament; 
for  it  is  not  the  custom  of  those  who  give  wages,  to  be 
content  with  such  short  service,  more  especially  when  a 
Parliament  was  again  called  the  very  same  year,.  Besides, 
the  Spanish  money  was  not  then  arrived. 

We  may  add  to  all  this,  that  our  Prelate  had  lesi 
occasion  to  bribe,  because  be  asked  no  supplies.  It  is 
usual  to  wet  the  sucker  before  the  band  is  applied  to  the 
pump :  but  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  water  if  there  was 
no  intention  of  pumping.  The  ministers  who  followed 
him  in  that  reign  stood  in  need  of  that  vile  expedient 
and  practised  it ;  but  they  steered  by  other  maxims  than 
Gardiner  bad  done,  and  knew  not  the  art  of  managing 
Parliaments  by  beginning  with  constitutional  bills,  and 
thereby  putting  them  in  a  good  humour,  or  of  being 
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cnptoaM  wi&  a  Moderate  share  of  success,  and  not 
poshing  too  many  government  points  at  once,  which  were 
the  principal  arts  he  used. 

In  this  respect  he  was  perfectly  happy,  that  he  died 
before  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  altering 
his  conduct,  or  of  forfeiting  the  reputation  be  had  acquired, 
by  unwarrantable  compliances.  We  are  now  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  are  possessed 
of  so  many  public  and  private  papers,  that  open  to  us  the 
whole  circle  of  his  conduct,  at  the  same  time  that  all 
partiality  or  prejudice  is,  or  ought  to  be,  removed,  that 
we  may  look  on  ourselves  as  free,  as  well  as  competent 
judges  of  it.  To  this,  if  the  pains  taken  in  the  present 
article  shall  any  way  contribute,  it  will  fully  answer  the 
only  end  for  which  they  were  taken,  by  recommending  a 
critical  examination  of  our  history,  with  an  unbiassed 
regard  to  truth  and  the  constitution. 

The  fashion  of  those  times  allowed  more  to  exterior 
expressions  of  funeral  sorrow  than  ours,  and  by  enter- 
taining the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  with  a  lugubrious  spectacle* 
of  a  great  man's  last  journey,  impressed  on  their  minds  a 
greater  degree  of  reverence  than  could  be  wrought  by 
words.  As  this  is  a  poiut  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
observation,  and  as  we  rarely  find  ceremonies  of  this  kind 
so  clearly,  so  circumstantially,  and  so  methodically  set 
down  as  these  are,  we  judge  it  not  altogether  amiss  to 
give  them  a  place,  as  a  sort  of  feature  of  that  age,  when 
there  was  more  attention  paid  to  sight  than  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  senses,  and  more  money  bestowed,  and  more 
diligence  used,  in  setting  out  such  a  solemnity,  than 
without  such  a  detail  as  this  could  be  easily  imagined. 

In  all  probability,  the  reason  of  removing  the  Bishop's 
corpse  so  hastily,  was  to  have  it  in  die  proper  place  where 
these  funeral  honours  might  be  paid,  since  at  the  court, 
where  he  died,  it  would  have  been  very  improper.  By 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  bis  bowels 
were  buried  before  the  high-altar,  in  the  parish  church 
ofSt.  Mary  Overie's ;  at  six,  the  knell  began,  and  a 
Dirge  and  Mass,  all  the  bells  continuing  to  ring  until  seven 
at  night.  Nov.  14,  began  the  knell  again ;  there  was  then 
»  hearse  adorned  with  four  branches  of  gilt  candlesticks, 
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two  white  branches,  and  three  down  of  staff  tardw. 
The  choir  was  hang  with  black,  and  coats  of  arms  aad 
escutcheons :   Dirge  sung  that  evening ;   the  next  day, 
Mass  of  Requiem  was  sung  by  Dr.  Bonner,  Bishop  of 
London,  many  prelates,  noblemen,  knights,  and  gentlemen 
being  present ;  after  which,  Dr.  White,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
ascended  the  pulpit,  and  preached  the  funeral  senaaa, 
this  over,  they  went  to  Winchester-palace  to  dinner.   The 
seme  day  in  the  afternoon,  was  Dirge  sung  in  eveiy 
parish  in  London,  with  a  hearse  and  ringing  of  bells,  aad 
the  neat  day,  a  Mass  of  Requiem  and  prayers,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  those  times.     On  the  31st  of  the  same 
month,  about  noon,  began  the  knell,  when  the  body  was 
brought  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overie's,  attended  by 
all  the  Bishops  who  were  then  in  town,  and  by  a  great 
number  of  the  Clergy ;  the  Bishop  of  London  performed 
die  funeral  service,  and  wore  his  mitre  j  before  the  corpse, 
went  the  king  at  arms  in  his  coat,  and  five  banners  of  his 
arms,  and  four  images  wrought  with  gold  and  jewels. 
On  the  morrow  were  said  three  Masses,  one  of  the 
Trinity,  one  of  our  Lady,  and  one  of  Requiem:  after 
which,  the  company  repaired  to  dinner  at  Winchester- 
palace,  and  the  body  was  deposited  in  a  vault,  until  it 
could  be  carried  to  Winchester.    On  Feb.  24,  following, 
the  obsequies  of  this  Prelate  were  celebrated  after  the 
following  manner.     In  the  afternoon,  began  the  knell  at 
St.  Mary  Overie's,  and  ringing*    After  that  began  the 
Dirge.     A  pall  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  two  white  brandies, 
and  two  dozen  of  staff  torches  burning,  and  four  great 
tapers.    The  Lord  Montacute,  the  chief  mourner,  aad 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Sir  Robert  Rochester, 
comptroller,  and  divers  other  attendants  in  black,  and 
many  black  gowns  and  coats.    And  the  morrow,  Mass 
of  Requiem  and  offering  done,  began  the  sermon;  and 
so  Mass  being  done,  all  repaired  to  a  dinner  at  Lord 
Mootacute's.    At  the  gate,  the  corpse  was  put  into  a 
chariot  .with  four"  horses  all  covered  with  black.    Over 


the  corpse,  an  image  resembling  the  deceased,  with  his 
mitre  on  bis  head,  with  five  gentlemen,  bearing  five  ban- 
ners of  his  arms.  Then  followed  100  men  in  gowns 
and  hoods.  Then  two  heralds  in  their  coat-armour, 
Garter  and  Rouge  Croix.  Then  came  men  riding, 
carrying  torches  burning,  in  number  60,  about  the 
corpse  all  the  way.    Then  came  the  mourners  in  gowns 
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»d  costs,  to  the  mmber  of  200,  afore  and  behind ;  and 
•oeasing,  and  there  they  had  a  great  torch  given  them. 
And  so  through  every  parish  until  they  came  to  Win- 
chester. And  as  many  as  came  to  meet  them  had  money 
'given  them.  And  a  Dirge  and  Mass  at  every  lodging.* 
"  All  these  ceremonies  being  over,  the  corpse  was  interred 
according  to  the  Bishop's  last  wiH,  as  Bishop  Godwin 
.tells  us,  on  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar  in  the  Cathedral, 
ia  a  tomb,  answerable  to  that  of  Bishop  Fox,  on  die  other 
side.f  Many  poetical  compositions,  both  in  Latin  and 
English,  were  published  on  the  demise  of  this  great 
Prelate ;  the  most  bitter  invectives  against  him  may  be 
found  in  Bale,  who  seems  to  have  taken  particular  pleasure 
in  the  abuse  of  him  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  John 
Morwen,  who  was  fellow  of  C.  C.  C.9  Oxford,  wrote  an 
elegant  Latin  poem  in  honour  of  his  memory,  in  which 
there  are  many  facts,  as  well  as  much  panegyric.  Sir 
John  Harrington,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned,  deals 
very  fairly  by  him  and  the  public,  by  preserving  a  poem 
highly  in  his  commendation ;  and  that  piece,  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  times,  reversed  into  a  most  outrageous 
satire.  It  had  been  well,  if  authors  on  both  sides  had 
confined  their  partiality  and  their  prejudice,  to  poetical 
compositions  only,  and  left  history  untainted  with 'them, 
we  should  then  have  been  able  to  have  made  this  article 
much  shorter,  as  well  as  more  satisfactory* 

Many  intrigues  were  set  on  foot  at  court,  on  this  great 
Prelate's  death,  about  filling  his  places,  which  occasioned 
some  delay  in  disposing  of  them.  The  great  seal  was  m 
the  mean  time  put  into  die  hands  of  Sir  Nicholas  Hare, 
master  of  the  rolls,  and  on  New-year's-day  following,  given 
to  Dr.  Nicholas  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York.}:  In  the 
^Chancellorship  of  Cambridge  he  was  succeeded  by  Car- 
dinal Pole,  |  who  had  some  inclination  to  have  held  his 
Bishopric  of  Winchester  too  in  common  dam;  but  at  length 
it  was  given  to  Dr.  White,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  modest 
Cardinal  contenting  himself  with  a  pension  of  £  1,000.  a 
year  out  of  the  revenue,  for  the  support  of  his  dignity,  if 
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As  to  the  Mastership  of  TrinitahHaD,  Or.  Mouse,  who 
took  it  as  a  good  Protestant  in  King  Edward's  tune,  was 
now  become  so  good  a  Catholic  as  to  take  it  again  in 
Queen  Mary's  time ;  and  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  had  a 
Prebend  of  York  bestowed  on  him,  being  once  more 
become  a  Protestant.*  As  to  the  private  estate  of  Bishop 
Gardiner,  he  disposed  of  it  by  will,  of  which  his  two  old 
friends,+  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  Viscount  Moutacute,  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Thirlby,  Bishop  of  Ely,  were  the  executors. 

[Hire  eni$  tte  reprint  taken  from  the  Bhgrapkia  Brlttmmica] . 


Fuller  in  his  quaint  style  thus  records  Gardiner  in  his 
WortMe8f  under  Suffolk,  vol.  II.  p.  331,  edit.  181 1 : — 

"  Stephen  Gardiner  was  born  in  Bury-St.-Edinunds, 
one  of  the  best  airs  in  England,  the  sharpness  whereof  he 
retained  in  his  wit  and  quick  apprehension.  Some  make 
him  base  son  to  Lionel  Widville,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
which  I  can  hardly  believe,  Salisbury  and  St.  Edmund's 
Bury  being  six  score  miles  asunder.  Besides,  time  herein 
is  harder  to  be  reconciled  than  place.  For,  it  being 
granted  an  error  of  youth  in  that  Bishop,  and  he,  vanishing 
out  of  the  world  in  1465,  Gardiner  must  in  all  probability 
be  allowed  of  greater  age  than  he  was  at  his  death.  [He 
is  generally  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  72,  in  the  year 
1555,  which  was  just  70  years  after  the  death  of  Bishop 
Widville.] 

It  is  confessed  by  all  that  he  was  a  man  of  admirable 
parts,  and  memoryespecially,  so  conducible  to  learning, 
that  one  saitb,  u  Tantum  scimus,  quantum  nieminiqras." 
He  was  bred  L.L.D.  in  Trinity-Hall,  Cambridge,  and 
after  many  state  embassies  and  employments,  he  was  by 
King  Henry  VIII.  made  Bishop  of  Winchester.  His 
nwUce  was  like  what  is  commonly  said  of  white  powder, 
which  surely  discharged  the  bullet,  yet  made  no  report, 
being  secret  in  all  his  acts  of  cruelty.    This  made  him 
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•Ann  dude  Bonner,  calling  him  At**  though  not  so 
much  for  killing  poor  people,  as  not  for  doing  it  more 
cunningly. 

He  was  die  chief  contriver  of  what  may  be  called 
Gardiner's  Creed,  though  consisting  but  of  six  article*, 
which  caused  the  death  of  many,  and  trouble  of  more 
protestants.  He  had  almost  cut  off  one  who  was,  and 
prevented  another  from  ever  being  a  Queen.  I  mean 
Kaikerme  Parr  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  had  not  Divine 
Providence  preserved  them.  He  complied  with  King 
Henry  VIII.  and  was  what  he  would  have  him :  opposed 
King  Edward  VI.  by  whom  he  was  imprisoned  and 
deprived ;  acted  all  under  Queen  Mary,  by  whom  he  was 
restored,  and  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

He  is  reported  to  have  died  more  than  half  a  Protestant, 
avouching  that  he  believed  himself  and  all  others  only  to 
be  justified  by  jthe  merits  of  Chriti  ;  which,  if  so,  then  did 
he  verify  the  Latin  proverb— 

Sape  Olitor  valde  verba  epportuna  locutu$. 

"  The  Gardener  oft  limes  in  due  season, 
Speaks  what  is  true  and  solid  reason." 

He  died  at  Whitehall,  of  the  gout,  Nov.  12, 1555,  and 
is  buried  by  his  own  appointment,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
choir,  over  against  Bishop  Fox,  in  a  very  fair  monument. 
He  had  done  weH,  if  he  had  paralleled  Bishop  Fox 
(founder  of  C.C.C.  Oxford)  in  erecting  some  public 
woifc,  the  rather  because  he  died  so  rich,  being  reported  to 
have  left  40j000  marks  in  ready  money  behind  him. 

However,  on  one  account,  his  memory  must  be  com* 
mended,  for  improving  his  power  with  Queen  Mary  to 
restore  some  noble  families  formerly  depressed.  My 
author  (Sir  John  Harrington)  instanceth  in  some 
descendants  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  Stanhopes, 
and  the  Arundels  of  W  ardour  Castle.  To  these  give  me 
leave  to  add,  the  right  ancient  family  of  the  Hungerfords, 
to  whom  he  procured  a  great  part  of  their  patrimony 
seized  on  by  die  crown,  to  be  restored." 

Lodge  in  his  IUu$tratian$f  gives  the  following  concise 
outline  of  this  Prelate's  life : — "  After  having  travelled 
with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  sons,  he  became  secretary  to 


*  Sir  John  Hmiagton,  In  the  Mfcop  of  Wine 
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Cardinal  "Wolsey  in  the  business  of  theChanceiy,  and 
recommended  by  that  Prelate  to  the  King,  who  employed 
him  in  several  embassies  to  the  principal  courts  of  Europe, 
and  at  length  appointed  him  a  secretary  of  state.  He 
negotiated  at  Rome  the  critical  affair  of  Henry's  divorce, 
and  though  a  bigotted  Catholic,  of  which  he  left  many 
bloody  marks,  renounced  the  Pope's  supremacy  on  oath, 
having  been  not  long  before  promoted  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Winchester.  This  hypocritical  concession  kept  him  in 
favour  till  towards  the  end  of  this  capricious  reign ;  when 
having  been  discovered  in  a  plot  against  Queen  Katheriae 
Parr,  on  account  of  some  conscientious  scruples  enter- 
tained by  that  honest  lady  in  matters  of  faith,  he  was 
suddenly  disgraced,  and  Henry  struck  his  name  from  the 
list  of  his  executors.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI.  he  was  deprived  and  committed  to  the  tower,  for 
opposing  the  progress  of  the  reformation ;  and  remained 
a  prisoner  till  the  King's  death,  when  Mary  mstored  him 
to  his  Bishopric,  and  made  him  Lord  Chancellor.  He 
was  a  prime  actor  in  the  scenes  of  horror  which  followed, 
and  had  scarcely  received  the  intelligence  of  the  burning 
of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  for  which  he  had  waited  with  the 
utmost  anxiety,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  strange  dis- 
temper, which  carried  him  off  in  the  second  week  of 
November,  \555" 

A  biographer  of  a  singular  casf,  who  wrote  about  a 
century  after  Gardiner's  death,  gives  us  a  part  of  tmtt 
Prelate's  original  character  in  die  following  original 
terms: — "His  reservedness,"  says  Lloyd,  "was  such, 
that  he  never  did  what  he  aimed  at,  never  aimed  at  what 
he  intended,  never  intended  what  he  said,  and  never  said 
what  he  thought :  whereby  he  carried  it  so,  that  others 
should  do  his  business  when  they  opposed  it,  aod  he 
ahould  undermine  theirs  when  he  seemed  to  promote  it 
A  man  that  was  to  be  traced  like  the  fox,  and  read  like 
Hebrew,  backward :  if  you  would  know  what  he  did,  you 
must  observe  what  he  did  not."— Page  102,  1791* 

Sir  John  Harrington  in  die  Nuga  Antiqua,  vol.  I. 
from  page  48  to  53,  draws  this  Prelate's  character  at 
length.  He  has  chiefly  drawn  his  sketch  from  Fox's 
martyrs :  a  portion  of  what  he  has  said,  has  been  em- 
bodied in  the  preceding  memoir. 

Stow,  in  speaking  of  St.  Overie's  Church,  observes, 
"The  Church  of  the  Priory  of  St  Mfeiy  Overy,  was 
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purchased  of  die  King  by  die  inhabitants  of  the  borough 
(Southward)  Dr.  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win  ton, 
putting  to  his  helping  hand,  they  made  thereof  a  parish 
church,  for  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  on 
die  south  side  of  the  said  choir,  and  of  St  Margaret-on- 
the-Hill,  which  were  made  one  parish  of  St.  Saviour."—* 
Hist.  L&nd.  vol.  II.  p.  11. 

Archbishop  Cranmer  being  at  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary  a  prisoner  in  the  tower,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  Bishop  Gardiner  had  the  "honour,"  as  Milner 
terms  it,  of  performing  the  ceremony  of  crowning  her  in 
1568.  He  was  also,  says  the  same  writer,  "pitched 
vpon"  to  bestow  the  nuptial  benediction  on  Queen  Mary 
and  Philip  of.  Spain,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Queen's 
patroness,  die  Virgin  Mary,  now  the  Morning  Chapel, 
where  the  chair  is  still  shewn  on  which  the  Queen  sat  on 
this  occasion. 

It  is  impossible  to  help  smiling  at  the  naiveti  and  sang 
froid  with  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Milner,  the 
historian  of  Winchester,  touches  upon  the  executions  which 
took  place  by  Bishop  Gardiner's  orders.  The  following 
are  his  words : — "  Gardiner  who  had  originally  only  voted 
for  the  persecutions  carried  on  in  this  reign  in  a  limited 
degree,  fancying,  that  a  Jew  capital  punishments  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  whole  nation  of  one  reli- 
gion/' &c.  &c.  This  truly  is  an  amusing  specimen  of 
Catholicism:  and  shews  in  how flippant  a  manner  the 
stake  is  treated  by  Romanists  of  the  19th  Century. 

Synopsis  of  some  of  the  principal  Dates  connected  with 

this  Prelate. 

Born  1483. 

Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1525,  being 
•then  L.L.D.    Le  Neve  Fasti,  p.  426. 

Archdeacon  of  Norfolk,  March  1,  1529,  20  Henry 
VIII.     Le  Neve  Fasti,  p.  220,  and  Regist:  Bishop  Nyx. 

Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  installed  March  31,  1531. 
Le  Neve  Fasti,  p.  164.  Incorporated  D.C.L.  at  Oxford, 
1 53 1 ,  23  Henry  V  III,  Wood's  Fasti,  1.  p.  88,  and  Rymer's 
Fad.  vol.  XIV.  p.  429 ;  resigned  it  Sept.  the  same  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Edward  Fox,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Hereford ;  Wood's  Fasti,  vol.  L  p.  83. 

Bishop  of  Winchester,  1 53 1 .  Temporal  ties  restored 
Dec.  5,  consecrated  the  same  day.    Ditto,  p,£87* 
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Ambassador  to  France,  1533. 

Chancellor  of  tbe   University  of  Cambridge,   1536. 
Wood's  Farti,  vol.  1,  p.  390. 

Committed  prisoner  to  the  Fleet,  Sept  25,  1547. 
liberated  the  seme  year. 

Sent  to  the  Tower,  June  30, 1548.    , 

Deprived  of  the  Bishopric,  1550.  Rymer's  Fad. 
vol.  XIV.  p.  429. 

liberated  from  the  Tower  and  restored  to  his  Bishopric 
1553,  l  Queen  Mary.    Ibid. 

Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  eod.  an. 

Died  Nov.  13,  1555;  (of  disury,  as  some  Bay,  while 
others  say  of  gout.) 

I  do  not  find  that  this  Prelate  ever  had  the  cure  of 
souls.  His  name  occurs  not  as  Incumbent  of  any  living 
in  any  work  I  have  examined. 

Wharton,  in  general  so  accurate,  is  in  die  present 
instance  in  error,  when  he  asserts  (AngL  Sacr.  vol.  I. 
p.  319)  that  the  Bishopric  of  Wioton  had  been  vacant 
four  years  between  Wolsey  and  Gardiner.  I  find  no 
authority  for  this ;  on  tbe  contrary,  all  the  ecclesiastical 
records  concur  in  fixing  his  succession  at  1531,  while 
Wolsey's  death,  as  we  have  seen,  took  place  at  tbe  close 
of  1530. 

~  Portrait. — The  portrait  of  this  Bishop  is  thus  noticed 
in  Granger :  "  Stephanus  Gardinerus,  episc.  Winton. 
Holbein,  p.  R.  White,  sc.  h.  sh."  The  print  of  Gardiner, 
which  was  engraved  for  Bnrnet's  i(  History  of  the  Be- 
formation"  has  been  taken  for  Bishop  Home's,*  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  arms ;  but  Mr.  Thomas  Baker 
observes,  that  Bishop  Home's  arms  were  without  a 
chevron :  and  the  portrait  of  Gardiner  seems  to  answer  to 
the  description  of  his  person  quoted  by  that  learned  gen- 
tleman from  Poynet,  m  the  appendix  of  papers  at  die  end 
of  Burnet's  History,  vol.  III.  p.  41 1.  But  see  an  exag- 
gerated description  of  Home's  person  in  Pit's  "  De  ithut. 
Angl  Scrip,  p.  797."    Of  this  Bishop,  Granger  thus 

Proceeds  : — "  Stephen  Gardiner,  Lord  Chancellor  and 
rime  Minister  in  this  reign,  [Mary's]  was  distinguished 
for  his  extensive  learning,  insinuating  address,  and  pro- 
found policy;  tbe  master  piece  of  which,  was  the  treaty  of 

♦  Robert  Home  was  tbe.  first  Protestant  Bishop  of  Winchester.    Vide 
fol.  2  of  this  woife-Borr. 
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Barrage  betwixt  Philip  and  Mary,  which  was  an  efeetual 
bar  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  Philip.  His  religious 
principles  appear  to  have  been  more  flexible  than. his 

Slitical,  which  were  invariably  fixed  to  his  own  interest, 
e  was  a  persecutor  of  those  tenets  to  which  he  had  sub* 
scribed,  and  in  defence  of  which  he  had  written.  He 
was  author  of  a  treatise, "  De  vera  obedientia,"  and  had 
*  great  hand  in  the  famous  book  entitled  "  The  erudition 
of  a  Christian  man."  He  also  wrote  an  "Apology  for 
Holy  Water,  &c.  Ob.  1555/'— Bwg.  Hi*.  Engl.  vol.  I. 
p.  160. 


It  has  been  a  question  whether  Bishop  Gardiner's 
persecution  of  the  Protestants  proceeded  from  a  san- 
guinary disposition  and  gloomy  bigotry,  the  characteristics 
certainty  of  Queen  Mary,  or  from  motives  of  policy,  on 
a  conviction  that  the  principles,  deemed  heretical  were 
incompatible  with  the  good  order  and  stability  of  civil 
government ;  be  that  as  it  may,  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
we  see  he  was  both  tired  and  ashamed  of  these  bloody 
persecutions,  in  consequence  of  which,  such  as  were 
confined  in  his  diocese  were  consigned  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Bishop  Bonner.  Though  after  the  arrival  of 
Cardinal  Pole  in  £ngland,  Gardiner  was  second  only  in 
the  management  of  Church  affairs,  his  influence  in  civil 
matters  continued  undiminished.  His  character  has  been 
so  extolled  by  the  Catholics,  and  so  violently  blackened 
by  the  Protestants,  that  the  truth,  as  is  usual  in  such 
matters,  will  be  found  in  the  middle.  As  to  his  moral  qua- 
lities, he  was  generous  and  libera),  a  promoter  of  superior 
talents,  and  warm  in  his  attachments ;  but,  at  die  same 
time,  haughty  and  ambitious,  a  perfect  dissembler  and, 
if  not  sanguinary  in  his  own  nature,  the  base  tool  of 
Mary's  vengeance.  His  literary  acquirements  were  great, 
and  his  conduct  of  affairs,  foreign  and  domestic,  was  such 
as  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  sagacious  politician. 

In  this  article  1  have  adopted  the  life  in  the  Biographia 
Brittanmca,  because  it  is  written  with  so  much  candour.  I 
have  purposely  abstained  from  placing  this  Prelate's  faults 
in  the  foreground,  which  I  might  easily  have  done  had 
I  been  so  disposed,  for,  I  wish  on  the  contrary,  that 
his  conduct  should  be  viewed  with  Christian  candour 
and  Protestant  forbearance.    I  know  he  *  is  an  especial 
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favourite  of  die  Romanists,  and  I  am  for  that  very 
desirous  thai  we  should  view  his  actions  with  equity 
impartiality,  and  that  all  prejudice  should  be  banished 
from  our  minds. 

<&  I  cannot,  however,  help  remarking,  that  if  Bishop 
Gardiner,  and  his  associate  Bishop  Bonner,  were  in  troth, 
the  blood-stained  tyrants  which  history  has  represented 
them,  it  becomes  die  imperative  duty  of  a  Protestant 
legislature  to  guard  against  the  possibility,  however 
jemote,  of  Roman  Catholics  again  haying  the  ascendancy 
in  this  kingdom:  since  their  Church  is  ever  one  and  the 
same :  her  principles  unchanged  and  unchangeable;  and 
her  acts  and  modes  of  proselytism,  are  still,  not  repro- 
bated, but  defended. 


JOHN  *PONET  or  POYNET,  D.D. 

(A  Protestant), 
Succeeded  A.D.  1550-1, — Died  A.D.  1556. 


Ponet,  remarkable  for  having  been  a  Bishop  at 
the  early  age  of  33,  was  born  in  Kent  in  1516,  presented 
Jan.  29,  U45,  to  the  eighth  stall  in  Canterbury  Cathedral 
(Le  Neve's  Fasti,  p.  17).  He  was  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  S.T.D. 

This  Prelate,  against  whom  Bishop  Milner  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  writers  bitterly  inveigh,  probably,  solely 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  Protestant,  was 
•highly  esteemed  for  his  varied  talents  and  acquirements 
by  King  Edward  VI.,  who  nominated  him  March  8, 1549, 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  He  was  accordingly  consecrated 
at  Lambeth  June  29,  1550,  (Regisir.  Cramner,  f.  530) ; 
and  on  the  deprivation  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  he  was  trans- 
lated March  23,  155],  to  the  See  of  Winton.  1  Pat  5 
Edward  VI.  m.  40. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1550,  the  day  of  his  promotion 
to  the  See  of  Rochester,  an  order  of  council  was  made, 
that  no  Bishop  should  for  the  future  hold  any^otber 
benefice  in  commendam,  except  John  Poynet,  "* L  - 


9  He  wrote  himself  Poket. 
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elect  of  Rochester,  and  that,  because  lie  had  no  episcopal 
palace.  Accordingly  he  had  licence  to  hold  in  coramendam 
with  his  Bishopric,  the  Vicarage  of  Ashiford  in  his  native 
county,  Kent,  about  12  miles  from  Canterbury ;  and  of 
St.  Michael's,  Crooked  Lane,  London,  with  his  stall  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  This  licence  was  dated  July  4, 
an.  4  Edward  VI.,  1550,  to  hold  until  Lady-Day,  1555. 
Rymer.  Fad.  vol.  15,  p.  70-241. 

When  Queen  Mary  came  to  the  crown  he  left  die 
kingdom,  and  after  spending  a  few  years  among  the 
celebrated  self-exiled  Protestants,  who  sojourned  during 
Mary's  reign  at  Strasburgh,  in  Germany,  he  died  there 
April,  11, 1556,  (Rymer.  Fad.  vol.  15,  235.  Le  Neve's 
Fasti,  p.  £87)  at  the  age  of  40.  See  Bayle's  Dictionary „ 
vol.4,  p.  692,  and  Hasted's  Hist,  of  Kent,  vol,  2,  p.  42. 

Fuller  thus  notices  him  in  his  Worthies,  vol.  1.  p.  496, 
Nichols's  edition,  under  Kent : — 

"John  Poynet  was  born  in  this  county ;  bred  in  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  Sure  I  am  he  was  none  of  the 
foundation  therein,  because,  not  appearing  in  Master 
Hatcher's  exact  MS.  Catalogue.  Bale  is  rather  to  be 
believed  herein,  making  him  to  be  brought  up  in  Queen's 
College  in  the  same  University.  De  Script.  Brit.  cent. 
8,  No.  62. 

"Bat  wherever  he  had  his  education,  he  arrived  at 
admirable  learning,  being  an  exact  Grecian  and  most 
expert  mathematician.  He  presented  King  Henry  VIII. 
with  a  horologium  (which  I  might  English  dial,  clock, 
or  watch,  save  that  it  is  epitheted  sciotericum)  observing 
the  shadow  of  the  sun,  and  therein  shewing  not  only  the 
hours,  but  days  of  the  month,  change  of  the  moon,  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  sea,  &c.  I  confess  the  modern  mys- 
tery of  watch-making,  is  much  completed,  (men  never 
being  more  curious  to  divide,  more  carelesa  to  employ 
their  time ;)  but  surely  this  was  accounted  a  master  piece 
in  that  age. 

"  His  sermons  so  endeared  him  to  King  Edward  VI., 
that  he  preferred  him  (whilst  yet  scarce  36  years  of  age*) 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Rochester,  then  of  Winchester.  But, 
alas !  these  honours  soon  got,  were  as  soon  lost,  he  being 


*  If  "he  was  not  folly  40"  In  1566,  he  most  have  been  scarce  34, 
fastetd  of  "  acarce  36  yean,"  when  made  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1590. 
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forced  to  iy  into  High  Germany  in  the  1st  of  Qoeea 
Mary,  where,  before  he  was  fully  40,  and  before  he 
had  finiabed  his  book  begun  against  Thomas  Martin  in 
defence  of  ministers'  marriage,  he  died  at  Strasburgh, 
Aug.  2, 1555,  and  was  buried  there  with  great  lamentation.'' 

Bishop  Godwin  records  him  in  his  English  edition  4to. 
1615,  p. 248,  thus,  among  the  Bishops  of  Winchester: — 
"  60.  John  Poynet.  Presently  upon  the  deprivation  of 
Stephen  Gardiner,  John  Poynet,  D.D.,  a  Kentish  man 
born,  brought  up  in  King's  College,  in  Cambridge, 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Rochester  June  ft],  1550,  was 
translated  to  Winchester.  Queen  Mary  having  attained 
the  crown,  he  well  knew  .there  was  no  living  for  him  ia 
England,  and  therefore  he  fled  die  realm,  and  died  at 
Strasburg  in  Germany,  April  11,  1556,  being  scarce  40 
years  of  age.*  A  man  of  great  learning,  whereof  he  left 
divers  testimonies  in  writing,  works  yet  extant  both  in 
Latin  and  English :  beside  the  Greek  and  Latin,  he  was 
very  well  seenf  in  the  Italian  and  Dutch  tongues,  and  an 
excellent  mathematician.  He  gave  to  KingHenry  VIIL 
a  dial  of  his  own  device,  shewing  not  only  the  hour  of  the 
day,  but  also  the  day  of  the  month,  the  sign  of  the  sun, 
the  planetary  hotor;  yea,  the  change  of  the  moon,  tire 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea;  with  divers  other  things 
as  strange  to  the  great  wooder  of  the  King  and  his  own 
no  less  commendation.  He  was  preferred  altogether  by 
King  Edward  in  regard  of  certain  excellent  sermons 
preached  before  him." 

He  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Politic  Power,  which  I  have 
not  seen ;  also,  An  Apology  or  Defence  of  Prints?  Mar- 
riage$  :  afterwards  translated  into  Latjn  by  Michael 
Renoeger,  JLond.  1604, 8*  Bodleian  B°-  R.  ©8.  Th.  See 
Bliss's  Wood's,  A.O.  vol.  2,  p.  52. 

Bishop  Ponet  was  the  first  Bishop  consecrated  by  the 
new  ordinal  of  Edward  VI.  Bishop  Milner  affects  to 
throw  a  doubt  over  the  validity  of  the  consecration,  but  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that,  as  that  consecration  was  per- 
formed by  Bishops  who  had  themselves  duly  receired 
their  consecration  from  Catholic  Prelates,  the  Apostolic 
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*  The  reader  will  nee  that  Fuller  has  implicitly  followed  Godwin  i§ 
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succession  was  regularly  kept  up,  In  this  individual  case 
it  signifies  little,  as  we'  do  not  bear  that  Bishop  Ponet 
e?er  officiated  in  any  consecration  of  Bishops.  jSot  the 
principle  itself  is  of  essential  importance,  as  the  chief  and 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Priesthood  of  the 
Established  Church:  since  the  apostolic  commission  and 
the  promises  exclusively  annexed  thereto  by  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  Church  (Matt.  88*)  are  the  grand  points 
which  render  communion  with  the  Church  in  this  country 
of  such  vital  importance  to  salvation ;  and  schism  and 
"divisions"  of  any  kind,  however  plausible,  a  matter 
of  infinite  danger  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  those  who 
give  themselves  up  to  those  "  carnal"  sine,  as  the  Apostle 
terms  them.  The  A  postolic  succession  of  the  Priesthood 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  kept  up  by  Archbishop 
Parker.  Now,  his  consecration  by  duly  consecrated 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  though  once  cavilled  at  by  the 
Romanists,  is  so  safely  and  triumphantly  established, 
that  no  historical  feet  on  record  can  claim  a  superior 
ground  of  credibility. 

Bishop  Milner  roundly  asserts,  that  Ponet  was  raised 
to  the  See  of  Winchester  for  the  express  purpose  of 
betraying  the  possessions  of  it  to  those  who  preferred  htm. 
He  hesitates  not  to  call  his  conduct  simoniacal;  and 
asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Heyryn,  that  he  dismembered 
from  the  See  the  palace  of  Marwell,  with  the  manors  and 
parks  of  Marwell  and  Twyford,  which  had  before  been 
seized  upon  by  the  Lord  Protector  to  make  a  Knight's 
estate  for  Sir  Henry  Seymoor.  I  should  be  unwilling  to 
believe  such  harsh  things  of  any  man,  unless  upon  much 
higher  authority  than  that  of  Bishop  Milner.  '  Those  who 
have  a  relish  for  invectives  of  tins  nature,  may  consult  the 
history  of  Winchester,  written  by  that  able,  though 
bigotted  apologist  of  the  Romanists,  and  impugner  of 
the  Establishment. 


*  The  argument  drawn  from  this  verse  rewrites  itself  Into  s  narrow 
compass,  and  defies  the  objections  of  Schismatics.  Christ,  in  the  passage 
quoted,  assembles,  not  his  disciples  at  large,  but  the  11  Apostles  only. 
To  them  he  gives  a  commission  to  baptise  and  make  converts  of  all 
nations,  and  promises  his  presence  frith  them  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Now,  as  the  Apostles  were  only  men,  and  consequently  mortal,  this 
promise  must  refer  to  his  presence  with  their  legitimate  tuccettort  : 
which  the  Apostles  regularly  appointed  In  all  the  Churches,  as  we  learn 
from  various  passages  of  the  Epistles,  under  the  names  of  Bishops,  Priest*,, 
and  Deacons. 
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XXVII.    JOHN  WHITE,  D.D. 

Thk  last  of  the  Catbouc  Bishops. 

Succbbdeo  A.D.   1556-7. — Defected  A.D.  1559.— 

Died  A.D.  1559-60. 

M  John  Whyte,"  [says  *  Anthony  Wood]  ("  brother  to 
Sir  John  Whyte,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  anno  1563) 
was  son  of  Robert  Whyte,  of  Farnham,  Surry,  (son  of 
John  Whyte,  of  the  same  place,  son  of  Thomas  Whyte,  of 
Puiryle,t  Hants),  and  was  born  at  Farnham ;  educated 
in  grammar  learning  in  Wykeham's  school,  near  Win- 
chester :  admitted  perpetual  fellow  of  New  College,  in 
1527,  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  that  of  A.M.  being  com- 

Sleted  in  an  act  celebrated  March  «3,  1533-4,  left  his 
dlowship  in  1534,  being  about  that  time  master  of  die 
said  school  in  the  place  of  Richard  Tochiner.  Afterwards 
rhe  was  also  rector  of  Cheyton,  near  Winchester]  he  was 
made  warden  of  die  college,  [in  the  year  1541,  Wiluss 
MU.  A  Mies,  I.  p.  333]  near  Winchester.  Concerning 
him,  while  in  that  post,  Strype  (in  bis  Memorials  of 
Archbishop  Cramner,  lib.  fi,  cap.  SI,  p.  £33)  has  these 
remarkable  passages;  "March  35,  1550,  Mr.  White* 
warden  of  Winchester  appeared  before  the  King's  council 
and  confessed  that  he  had  divers  books  and  letters  from 
beyond  sea,  and  namely  from  one  Martin,  a  scholar  there, 
who  opposed  die  King's  Majesty's  proceeding  utterly. 
And  it  being  manifested  that  he  had  consented  to  things  of 
that  sort  in  such  wise,  that  greater  practices  were  thoogkt 
to  be  in  him  that  way,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower; 
where  lying  for  some  months,  he  shewed  better  conformity 
in  matters  of  religion.  So  on  June  14,  1 55 1 ,  the  council 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  that  he  should  send  s 
letter  to  the  tower  for  Mr.  White,  to  be  brought  to  torn 
and  with  him  to  remain  till  such  time  as  he  should  reclaim 
him  ,•  which  being  done,  he  was  sent  back  again  to  the 


•  The  passages  in  brackets  are  supplied  by  the  Editor. 

f  The  pedigree  here  riven  by  A.  Wood,  differs  from  that  hi  MaawM 
and  BiayS  History  of  Surry.    The  latter  authors  make  the  fcst  nan** 
John,  Son,  not  of  Thomas  of  Purvile,  but  of  Robert  &*****& Jg 
whom  the  pedigree  begins,  and  whose  will  was  proved  Oct.  19,  ***.- 
W*t.  Smrrf,  voL  III.  p.  177.— Edit.        * 
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tUl  die  King's  Majesty's  further  pleasure  upon 
his  Lordship's  certificate  of  his  proceedings  with  him. 
This  White,  however  he  complied  now,  was  in  Queen 
Mary's  reign  made  Bishop  successively  of  Lincoln  and 
Winton. 

He  was  elected  Bishop  of  Lincoln  upon  the  deprivation 
of  Dr.  John  Tayler,  and  consecrated  in  St.  Saviour's. 
Church,  Southwark,  by  Stephen  [Gardiner]  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  his  assistants,  the  temporalties  of  wnich 
See  were  restored  to  him.  May  fc,  1544,  [Pat.  I.  R.  Mar. 
p.  1.]  he  being  then  B.D.  In  the  beginning  of  Oct* 
1555,  he  was  incorporated  D.D.  and  soon  after,  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Stephen  Gardiner,  he  was  translated  to 
Winchester,  the  temporalties  of  which  were  also  restored 
[Pat.  3  and  4  R.  Ptul.  and  Mar.  p.  6.*]  to  him,  May  30, 
1557 ;^of  some,  of  which  gradual  rises  Dr.  Christopher 
Johnson,  one  of  his  successors  in  the  mastership  of 
Winchester  school,  made  this  distich : 

Me  puero  custos,  ludi  paulo  ante  magister 
Vitus,  et  h&c  demum  proesul  in  urbe  fait. 

"  He  was;  a  man  of  an  austere  life,  and  mUch  more 
mortified  to  the  world  than  Stephen  Gardiner,  his  pre- 
decessor. He  was  eminent  also  for  piety  and  learning, 
was  an  eloquent  orator,  *  solid  divine,  a  nervous  prtaacher, 
"etpoetica  facilitate,  ut  tempore  ferebant,  tolerabilis," 
as  Camden  teQs  us.  [In  Atmal.  Elizab.  sub.  an,  1559.] 
His  lame,  and  actions  did  well  answer  his  name :  and  so 
did  all  men  say,  how  contrary  soever  to  him  in  religion, 
only  for  one  black  sermon  that  he  made  he  gave  offence, 
yet  for  the  colour,  it  may  be  said,  he  kept,  decorum, 
because  it  was  a  funeral  sermon  of  a  great  Queen  by 
birth  and  marriage,  I  mean  Queen  Mary.  The  offence 
taken  against  him  was  this.  His  text  [see  in  the  Brief 
view  of  the  state  of  the  Church  of  England,  &c,  by  John 
Harrington,  Knt.,  Lond.  1653,  p.  5<M)0,]  was'  out  of 
Eccles.  4, 2,  *  Laudavi  mortuos  magis  quam  viventes^  et 
faeliciorem  uiroque  iudicavi  qui  nee  dum  damnatus.  est*' 
And  speaking  of  Queen  Mary's  high  parentage,  her 
bountiful  disposition,  her  great  gravity,  her  rare  devotion, 
(praying  so  much,  as  he  affirmed,  that  her  knees  were 


•  See  Rymer's  Fodera,  vol.  XV.  p.  436,  and  U  Neyv't  Fasti,  p.  287. 
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hard  with  kneeling)  her  justice  and  clemency  in  restoring 
noble  houses,  to  her  own  private  loss  and  hindrance,  and 
lastly,  her  grievous  and  patient  death,  he  fell  into  sucb 
an  unfeigned  weeping,  that  for  a  long  space  he  could  not 
speak.  Then  recovering  himself,  he  said,  she  had  left  a 
stater  to  succeed  her,  a  lady  of  great  worth  also,  whom 
they  were  now  bound  to  obey ;  for  saitb  he,  melior  est 
canis  vivus  leone  mortuo,*  and  I  hope  so  shall  reign  well, 
and  prosperously  over  us,  but  I  must  say  still  with  my 
text  '  laudavi  mortuos  magis  quam  viventes,'  for  certain  it 
is,  '  Maria  optimam  partem  elegit'  Afterward*,  Queen 
Elizabeth  taking  just  indignation,  did,  partly  for  his 
sermon,  and  partly  for  that  he  was  a  zealous  man  for  die 
Roman  Catholic  cause,  and  an  enemy  to  the  reformers  of 
religion,  commit  him  to  custody;  and  for  threatening 
(as  it  is  said)  to  excommunicate  her  (as  Watson,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  did),  was  deprived  of  his  Bishopric,  for  which 
he  paid  yearly  £  1,000  to  Cardinal  Pole  to  keep  up 
his  state  and  dignity*  Dr.  Heylin  in  his  History  of  the 
Reformation,  an.  1559,  saith,  f  White,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  Watson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  of  the  number 
of  the  Catholic  party  that  were  to  dispute  with  the 
reformed  party  about  settling  religion,  behaved  themselves 
with  so  little  reverence,  or  with  so  much  insolence  rather, 
as  to  threaten  the  Queen  with  excommunication  in  that 
public  audience,  for  which  they  were  committed  to  the 
tower  April  3,  1559/  Burnet,  vol.  5,  of  the  History  of 
the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  an.  1559,  p. 
388,  saith  the  like,  that  the  conference  began  in  the  latter 
end  of  1558.  lb.  p.  396,  the  same  person  saithr  'that 
White  and  Watson  were  morose  and  sullen  men,  to  which 
their  studies,  as  well  as  their  temper,  had  disposed  them, 
for  they  were  much  given  to  scbolastical  divinity,  which 
inclined  men  to  be  cynical,  to  overvalue  themselves  and 
despise  others.' 

His  Works  are : — 

1.  Diacosio  Martyrion,  (i.  e.)  ducentorum  virorum 
testimonia,  de  veritate  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi  in 
Eucharistia,  ante  triennium,  adversus  Petr.  Martyrem, 
ex  professo  conscriptum,  sed  nunc  primum  in  lucesn 


*  A  live  dog  la  better  than  a  dead  Um.  NdverreUfUt  cojapUffitt* 
to  Onsen  Elixabetlu— Edit. 
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atom.  LoncL  1555, 4to.  in  Litin  verse.  Bodl.  4to.W. 
7.  Th.  SeM.  [Tanner  BibL  Brit.  76  J,  mentions  an 
edition  in  1554 J  4to.  in  Latin  verse  [Bodl.  4to.  W«  7. 
Th.  Seld]. 

a  The  following  poetical  dedication  to  Queen  Mary,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  amthor's  style. 

Et  soror  et  regis  proles  generosa  Britanni, 

Caesareo  salve  ventre,  Maria,  sata. 
Carminibus  si  fas  est  te  sperare  patronam, 

Non  timeant  linquas  qualia  cunque  malas. 

Et  tamen  ecce  timent  subterque  examina  tanta* 
Principis,  ire  pavent,  nee  tamen  ire  cavent. 

Iofelix,  o  Musa,  tuum  tanto  ante  pudorem 
Cernere,  quce  poteras  non  etiam  effugere, 

Mens  prodesse  fuit  non  urere;  quod  tamen  urit, 
Haeresis  invenit  hie  fors  alicunde  aliquid 

Inveniatque  volo,  studium9  non  casus  in  hoc  est, 
Non  pupugisse  majos  duximus  esse  malum. 

Ferre  impune  lupos,  Chriati,  graasari  in  ovile, 
Non  meat  magnorum  eat  laus  ea  pontificum. 

Neu  mirere  istis  venit  unde  licentia  verbis. 
Me  quoqne  posse,  arias,  pro  pietate  pati. 

Quid  timeam  morittirus  ?  non  pejora  videbo 
Saecula,  non  mores,  non  loca,  non  homines. 

Certe  ubicunque  meae  claudentur  tempora  vitae 
Iste  mihi  codex,  credo  superstes  erit. 

Hunc  tibi  daedico ;  contentus  te  judice  fiet 
Sive  legi  jubeas,  sive  (Maria)  legi. 

Sign.  A.  ij. 

2.  Eputola  Petro  Martyri,  This  is  printed  with  the 
former  book,  and  treats  mostly  of  Martyrs'  disputation  at 
Oxford  in  King  Edward's  days ;  and  is  in  vindication  of 
Dr.  Richard  Smith,  who  disputed  with,  and  baffled  him* 

Eyigrammatum,  lib.  I. 

Carmina  in  Matrimon.  Philippi  Regis,  cum  Maria  Re* 
ffna  Atigluz, 

Sermon  preached  at  the  funeral  of  Queen  Mary,  Dec. 
13, 1558,  on  Eccles.4.  £•  MS.  in  the  library  sometime 
of  Richard  Smith,  Secondary  of  the  Poultry  Compter. 
[Now  in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Donat.  1578.    See 
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Ayscough's  Catalogue,  i.  8.  It  has  been  printed  from  t 
MS.  m  the  Cotton  Library,  in  Strype's  Eccles.  Memor. 
Append,  No.  81,  p.  S77,  but  from  a  very  faulty  copy. 
A  much  better  penes  me.— BakbrI.  You  will  find  also 
several  of  his  discourses  in  the  Acts  and  Mon.  of  the 
Church,  &c,  published  by  John  Fox;  and  also  his 
discourse  with  Bishop  Ridley  at  Oxon,  Sept.  30,  1555, 
when  he  was  about  to  be  burnt,  exhorting  him  to  return 
from  his  heresy,  as  he  then  termed  it.  See  also  in  Rob. 
Persons,  his  animadversions  on  that  discourse  in  the 
third  part  of  a  treatise  entitled  Of  three  Conversions  ef 
England,  &c.,  printed  1604,  ch.  14,  p.  309, 

At  length,   our  John  White  being  deprived  of  his 
Bishopric   in   1559,    retired  to   his   sister's  bouse  at 
South-Warnborow  in  Hants,  where  spending  the  little 
remainder  of  his  days  in  great  sanctity  and  reduseness, 
he  gave  way  to  fate  1  lth  January  following  [1559-60.] 
Whereupon  his  body  was  soon  after  carried  to  Winchester, 
and  buried  in  the  Cathedral  there  according  to  his  will ; 
which  partly  runs   thus : — "  My  desire  is  to  be  buried 
in  that  my  Cathedral  of  Winchester,  ut  in  novissima  die 
resurgam  cum  patribus  et  filiis,  quorum  fidetn  teneo/'  &c. 
While  he  was  Warden  of  the  College  near  Wintoo, 
and  dreamed  not  in  the  least  to  be  removed  thence  to  a 
Bishopric,  he  provided  a  tomb-stone  for  himself  to  be 
laid  on  the  ground  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  said 
College,  with  intentions  to  be  buried  under  it  by  the  care 
of  his  heir  and  executor,  whensoever  it  should  please  God 
to  call  him  out  of  this  transitory  life ;  and  caused  to  be 
engraven  20  long  and  short  verses  of  his  own  composi- 
tion under  his  picture,  engraven  on  a  brass  plate,  and 
fastened  to  the  said  stone.     The  two  first  are  these : 

Hie  tegor,  hie  post  fata  Whitus  propono  jacere, 
Scriptor  Johannis  carminis  ipse  mei. 

But  being  afterwards,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  promoted 
successively  to  two  Bishoprics  by  Queen  Mary,  his  mmd 
was  altered  as  I  have  before  told  you. 

He  gave  to  Wykehain's  College,  near  Winton,  his 
mitre,  and  crosier  staff;  a  silver  tankard,  giltj  a  basin 
and  ewer  of  silver;  a  Turkey  carpet;  and  other  choice 
goods :  and  some  years  before  his  death,  he  was  a  bene- 
factor to  New  College,  as  you  may  see  in  Hist,  and 
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A*tiq.  Unh.  Oxon.  lib.  £,  p.  131. 6  *  [This  benefaction 
was  die  manor  of  Hall-Place,  county  Southampton,  given 
conditionally  that  every  scholar  of  the  College  should  have 
lS*,4d.  on  the  day  of  his  admission  to  the  state  of  fellow.] 

Nothing  worth  transcribing  respecting  this  Prelate 
occurs  in  die  Nugtt  Antiqiut. 

Bishop  Godwin  thus  mentions  him  under  the  Sees  of 
Lincoln  and  Winchester,  respectively: — 

"  Lincoln.  34.  John  White,  D.D.  brought  up  in 
New  College,  Oxford,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
by  Queen  Mary,  1 557.  He  was  removed  to  Winchester." 
—Edit.  1615,  p.  310. 

"  Winchester.  61.  After  the  death  of  Stephen 
Gardiner  there  was  an  intent  that  Cardinal  Pole  (who  com- 
plained that  his  living  was  too  small  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  post)  should  hold  this  Bishopric  in  commendani. 
But  die  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  John  White,  for  that  he  was 
born  in  that  diocese,  and  had  been  Warden  of  Winchester 
College,  suing  importunately  for  the  same,  it  was  granted 
unto  him,  upon  condition  that  he  should  pay  out  of  it 
unto  the  Cardinal  £  1,000.  a  year  so  long  as  the  Cardinal 
lived,  and  one  year  after  his  deatb.f  Thereunto  he 
agreeing,  was  admitted  to  that  place,  which  he  enjoyed 
but  a  small  time,  being  deprived  in  the  beginning  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  for  refusing  to  conform  himself  to  the 
religion  by  her  established :  and  that,  somewhat  the  rather, 
in  regard  of  a  sermon  preached  by  him  at  Queen  Mary's 
funeral,"  &c.  ut.  sup.  p.  349. 

Fuller  bestows  on  this  Prelate  the  following  notice : — 

"John  White  was  born  in  this  county  (Hants)  of  a 
worshipful  house ;  began  on  the  floor  and  mounted  up  to 
the  roof  of  spiritual  dignity  in  this  Diocese.  First, 
Scholar  in  Winchester,  then  fellow  of  New  College  in 
Oxford,  then  Master  of  Winchester  School ;  then  Warden 
of  that  College,  and  at  last  (taking  Lincoln  Bishopric  in 
his  passage)  Bishop  of  Winchester:  all  composed  in  this 
district ;  [vide  supra]  which  I  may  call  a  golden  verse ; 
for  it  cost  this  White  many  an  angel  to  make  it  true, 


•  Bliss's  Wood's  Athens  Oxonlenies,  vol.  1,  p.  311. 

t  This  was  an  Hibernian  sort  of  agreement.  To  pay  a  man  £1,000.  a 
Tear  for  ope  year  after  hit  death,  sounds  odd.  Bishop  Godwin  muss 
aare  meant  to  »£-■«  and  to  his  representatives  or  executors,  one  year 
after  ate  death."— Edit. 
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entering  into  his  Bishopric  on  tins  condition,  to  pay  to 
Cardinal  Pole  a  yearly  pension  of  £\ ,000.  Now  tho^li 
this  was  no  better  than  simony,  yet  the  Prelate's  pnk 
was  so  far  above  his  covetousness,  and  his  ametousmss  » 
far  above  his  conscience,  that  he  swallowed  it  without  anj 
regret, 

He  was  a  tolerable  poet ;  and  wrote  an  Elegy  on  die 
Eucharist,  to  prove  the  corporeal  presence,  and  confute 
Peter  Martyr  (Pits,  De  Must.  Angl.  Scrip,  p.  763),  die 
first  and  last,  I  believe,  who  brought  controversial  divinity 
into  verses.  He  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  Queen 
Mary,  (or,  if  you  will,  of  public  Popery  in  England,) 
praising  her  so  beyond  all  measure,  and  slighting  Quefcn 
Elizabeth  without  any  cause,  that  he  justly  incurred  her 
displeasure.  This  cost  him  deprivation  and  imprisonment, 
straiter  than  others  of  his  order,  (though  freer  than  any 
Protestant  had  under  Popish  persecutors)  until  his  death, 
-which  happened  at  London  about  the  year  1660."— 
Worthies,  vol.  I,  p.  405,  edit.  Nichols,  article  Hants. 

There  appears  to  be  neither  inscription  nor  tomb-stone 
t6  the  memory  of  Bishop  White,  the  last  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Prelates  of  Winchester. 

No  portrait  of  him  is  mentioned  by  Granger. 

He  occurs  as  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of 
William,  Lord  Windsor.  Proved  Dec.  10,  1558.  See 
Test.  Vetust.  vol.  2,  p.  755. 

Milner,  as  might  be  expected,  gives  a  favourable 
colouring  to  this  Marian  Prelate. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  recollect  the  insolent  and 
disloyal  manner  in  which  White  spoke  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  his  sermon.  But  his  language  insolent  and  disloyal  ss 
it  was,  is  thus  extolled  by  Bishop  Milner :  u  He  was 
chosen  to  speak  the  funeral  oration  of  Queen  Mary, 
which  he  performed  more  to  his  credit  as  a  scholar  and 
Christian  preacher  than  to  his  interest  as  a  courtier, 
[Truly  it  was  any  thing  but  courteous]  being  the  first 
victim  to  the  oath  of  supremacy.  He  had  given  offence 
by  the  ardour  with  which  he  extolled  the  deceased  Queen 
[Mary],  and  the  frigid  manner  iti  which  he  spoke  of  the 
reining  Queen/'  &c. — Hist.  Wint. 

The  same  writer  proceeds  to  remark, "  He  had  inclined 
still  neater  displeasure  bv  the  riaonr  with  which  he 
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Catholic  and  Protestant  divines  in  Westminster  Abbey :  in 
which,  according  to  Heylin,  he  is  said  to  have  threatened 
the  Queen  with  excommunication !  I !  Hence  he  and 
Watson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  been  [most  deservedly] 
committed  prisoners  to  the  tower,  but  having  refused  to 
take  the  aforesaid  oath,  he  was,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1550,  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  Bishopric,"  8cc.— 
Hut.  Wirt. 
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